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PRINCIPAL    ALBERT   G.    BOYDEN,    A.M., 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGE  WATER,  MASS. 

ONE  question  in  relation  to  the  normal  schools  is,  How  shall 
professional  training  for  all  public  school  teachers  be 
secured?  Of  the  12,000  teachers  annually  required  in  Massa* 
chusetts  4,425  are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  The  notion 
still  prevails  that  good  moral  character  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  schools  are  sufficient  qualifications 
for  teaching.  The  high  schools  and  the  colleges  furnish  this 
knowledge,  it  is  said.  Why  have  State  normal  schools  ?  The 
answer  is  plain :  Good  public  schools  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  State.  The  public  school  brings  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  into  a  larger  organized  social  life  than 
that  of  th^  family,  and  trains  them  to  live  with  their  fellows* 
It  trains  the  children  to  obedience,  truthfulness,  industry,  order, 
reverence  for  law,  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, — to  all 
the  virtues  of  a  good  citizen,  by  leading  them  to  live  these 
virtues  in  their  daily  life.  The  public  school  is  the  most  effi- 
cient agency  for  training  to  good  citizenship,  when  it  is  what  it 
should  be. 
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Educated  teachers  are  indispensable  to  good  public  schools. 
The  teacher  is  the  controlling  power  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  every  person  who  essays  to  teach  a 
public  school  should  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance and  delicacy  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  should  have 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  his  vocation.  The  training  for 
this  vocation  is  best  accomplished  by  a  school  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  the  education  of  teachers,  and  whose  faculty  is  conse- 
crated to  this  ser\dce.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  State 
normal-  school  is  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools,  to  give  that  unity  of  purpose  and  practice  which 
is  essential  to  their  success.  It  has  its  distinctive  place  as  a 
professional  school.  Its  function  is  to  educate  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  high  schools  as  well  as  for 
the  elementary  schoqls.  The  high  school  is  not  merely  a  fitting 
school  for  college.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  school, 
continuous  with  the  lower  grades.  It  has  been  aptly  called 
'**the  people's  college."  The  normal  school  should  be  so 
perfected  that  it  will  accomplish  its  full  function  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Another  question,  closely  allied  to  the  first,  is.  How  shall  the 
normal  school  call  into  itself  the  largest  number  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who*  are  best  qualified  by  natural  aptitude, 
character  and  attainments  to  become  teachers?  The  public 
school  service  calls  for  men  and  women  of  the  greatest  natural 
aptitude,  the  noblest  character,  the  fullest  knowledge,  the  ripest 
maturity  and  the  most  delicate  skill  and  tact.  How  this  service 
shall  be  made  so  attractive  amid  all  the  allurements  of  the  active 
life  of  to-day,  as  to  bring  into  it  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
best  fitted  for  the  work,  is  one  of  the  problems  in  which  the 
normal  school  needs  the  most  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  public  school.  Many  have  the  notion  that  by 
attendance  at  the  normal  school  for  a  few  months  any  one 
ought  to  become  an  eflScient  teacher.  The  normal  school  has 
.  no  power  to  make  teachers  of  dull,  indolent,  selfish  persons. 
It  must  have  competent  men  and  women  to  start  with.  *' A 
teacher  must  educate  himself.  The  normal  school  will  assist 
him.  Its  teathers  will  give  him  the  fruits  of  their  experience. 
It  and  thev  can  do  no  more." 
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Another  pressing  question  is,  How  shall  the  normal  school 
get  more  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  ?  There  is 
the  prevalent  desire  in  young  persons  ''  to  get  to  earning  some- 
thing as  soon  as  possible,"  and  the  consequent  unwillingness  to 
give  sufficient  time  and  energy  to  special  preparation.  There 
is  the  false  assumption  that  the  normal  school  can  supply  the 
student  with  educational  theory  in  the  abstract,  and  leave  him 
to  make  the  application  of  the  theory  in  teaching  in  each  of  the 
particular  subjects ;  whereas,  all  philosophy  and  experience 
affirm  that  theory  and  practice  must  be  conjoined  in  the  con- 
crete teaching  process. 

To  accomplish  its  mission  the  normal  school  must  do  four 
things : 

(i.)  It  must  inspire  the  student  with  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher.  Its  atmosphere  must  be  such  that  he  will  be  con- 
stantly breathing  in  this  spirit.  He  must  be  led  to  feel  that  he 
has  a  mission  which  he  miist  accomplish,  and  come  to  his  pupils 
as  the  Great  Teacher  cdmes  to  men — ^that  they  may  have  life 
abundantly. 

(2.)  The  normal  student  must  be  led  through  the  educa- 
tional study  of  the  subjects  of  the  public  school  curriculum  that 
he  may  learn  how  to  use  each  in  the  teaching  process,  and 
thereby  learn  the  method  of  teaching.  In  the  schools  for  gen- 
eral training  the  student  is  a  learner  seeking  knowledge  and 
the  mental  discipline  which  comes  from  right  exertion  in  learn- 
ing. In  the  normal  school  he  is  a  teacher ;  he  must  think  the 
subject  as  the  learner  thinks  it ;  he  must  also  think  the  process 
by  which  the  learner  knows,  and  the  means  he  is  to  use  to 
cause  the  learner  to  take  the  steps  of  this  process.  The  normal 
student  must  be  led  through  the  learning  and  teaching  process 
in  each  subject ;  he  must  buckle  himself  to  the  subject,  study  it 
definitely  for  teaching ;  then  teach  and  be  criticised  on  his  work 
until  he  has  firmly  grasped  the  aim,  the  steps  and  the  means 
of  the  process.  He  must  consider  the  subject  philosophically, 
to  know  why  it  has  its  place  in  the  course  of  studies.  He  must 
consider  the  subject  scientifically,  that  he  may  know  its  prin- 
ciples in  their  systematic  arrangement,  and  to  place  it  in  its  true 
relation  to  other  subjects.  He  must  consider  thft  subject  ped- 
agogically,  to  know  its  relation  to  the  pupil ;  to  know  what  parts 
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are  to  be  used  and  emphasized  in  teaching,  and  the  best  method 
of  using  them. 

(3.)  The  normal  student  is  to  be  led  through  the  broader 
educational  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  to  find  the  principles 
of  education  which  are  derived  by  this  study,  and  which  under- 
lie all  true  teaching.  This  study  is  invaluable  to  expand  the 
mind,  enlarge  the  views,  elevate  the  aims  and  strengthen  the 
character  of  the  student.  Following  this  study  the  student 
should  be  led  through  a  careful  analysis  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
school  organization  and  school  government,  and  the  study  of 
school  laws  and  the  history  of  education. 

(4.)  The  normal  student  should  be  led  to  make  a  practical 
study  of  children,  under  intelligent  suggestion  and  guidance,  in 
all  the  grades  of  a  good  public  school.  And  when  he  comes  to 
understand  the  nature  and  method  of  true  teaching,  and  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  he  should  have  ample 
practice  in  teaching  under  such  supervision  as  he  needs. 

This  is  the  minimum  work  of  the  trlie  normal  school.  The 
time  now  allotted  for  its  doing  is  two  years.  It  should  be  at 
least  three  years,  and  it  would  be  much  better  if  it  could  be  four 
years.  Normal  students  should  have  time  to  get  at  results  for 
themselves,  and  be  confident  of  the  truth  of  these  results. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  normal 
schools  in  looking  out  into  the  broader  life  of  the  coming  cen- 
tury. There  are  other  questions  relating  to  the  teachers, — the 
shaping  of  the  course  of  study,  child  study,  the  amount,  time 
and  method  of  practice  teaching — but  the  limits  of  this  article 
forbid  their  discussion  at  this  time. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  W:  COOK, 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  DE   KALB,  ILL. 

The  main  problem  for  the  normal  schools  is  to  create  a 
normal  school.  This  is  an  achievement  that  lies  somewhere 
in  the  future.  An  examination  of  a  hundred  catalogues,  col- 
lected at  random,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  particulars  in  which 
these  institutions  diflfer  are  more  important  than  those  in  which 
they  agree.  Their  common  qualities  ally  them  to  the  ordinary 
academic  schools  rather  than  to  those  organized  for  professional 
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disciplines.      Their  variations   suggest  the   possibility   of  the 
normal  school  of  the  future. 

The  teaching  art  lags  at  the  rear  of  the  great  modern  move- 
ments that  have  accomplished  marvels  in  the  development  of 
skilled  workmen.  One  need  not  go  far  afield  to  find  the  ex- 
planation of  this  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  artisan  deals 
with  material  that  submits  itself  to  determination  from  without. 
It  accepts  its  final  form  from  the  lathe  or  the  hammer.  Hence- 
forward it  can  only  wear  out.  It  is  "educated"  once  for  all. 
The  teacher  is  but  one  among  myriad  influences  that  are  sug- 
gesting possible  lines  of  conduct  to  a  free  agent.  What  course 
that  free  agent  will  finally  conclude  to  adopt  as  the  character- 
istic method  of  his  life  can  never  be  foretold  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  yet  it  is  his  conduct  which  determines  the  excellence 
of  his  education.  And  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  it 
lacks  background.  We  derive  assistance,  of  course,  from  our 
studies  of  the  so-called  History  of  Education ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  influences  that  were  at  work  in  the  past  to  produce  pro- 
nounced types  of  character  were  largely  outside  of  the  consciously 
intentional  purposes  of  the  specifically  differentiated  teachers  of 
the  young.  , 

And  so  we  are  feeling  our  way  in  our  modern  educational 
enterprises.  The  social  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  What 
sufficed  a  few  years  ago  for  "a  preparation  for  life"  seems  to 
break  down  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  present.  The  inter- 
esting **  testimony  "  of  the  magazine  writers  who  relate,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  '*How  I  was  Educated"  do  not  help 
us  much.  And  there  is  something  painfully  flippant  in  the 
assurance  with  which  the  cock-sure  educational  philosophers 
formulate  their  elaborated  systems  and  close  the  case  for  all 
eternity. 

But  all  of  this  is  simply  critical.  What  are  some  of  the  lines 
that  should  be  struck  out  by  the  professional  schools  and  fol- 
lowed with  such  adaptive  skill  as  new  and  ever  changing  con- 
ditions seem  to  demand?  It  seems  clear  that  they  must  lie 
beyond  mere  instruction  in  the  elementary  knowledges.  The 
old  curriculum  furnished  a  few  tools  for  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  certain  formal  activities.  It  halted  at  the  portals  of  that  inner 
life    where    character  is   wrought   out   of   myriad   forces   that 
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contend  for  mastery.  It  was  in  no  sense  educative  in  the  broad 
meaning  of  that  most  significant  word.  Whatever  of  education 
was  really  accomplished  was  largely  achieved  by  agencies  that 
lay  outside  the  school.  The  ministry  of  the  family,  the  church, 
the  vocations,  the  social  environment,  overwhelmed  the  feeble 
energies  of  the  teacher.  But  the  specific  educational  forces 
organized  and  administered  by  the  State  are  now  attempting  to 
determine  in  a  large  part  the  future  life  of  the  child.  The  social 
whole  leans  with  increasing  confidence  upon  the  school  for  its 
support.  A  new  world  is  thereby  opened  to  the  teacher  and, 
in  consequence,  to  the  normal  schools.  To  loiter  among  the 
mere  intricacies  of  **  method"  is  to  be  a  trifler  in  the  presence 
of  responsibilities  that  may  well  sober  the  spirits  of  the  least 
thoughtful. 

As  we  attempt  to  set  the  course  for  the  young  in  what  we 
metaphorically  term  **the  voyage  of  life"  we  immediately  en- 
counter the  element  in  which  they  are  to  enact  their  part.  We 
call  it  society.  An  attempt  to  study  it  and  acquire  some  mastery 
of  its  method  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  and 
loosely  articulated  science  of  sociology.  Although  little  has 
been  accomplished,  relatively,  enough  has  bee;n  done  to  give  an 
outlook  to  the  teacher.  A  touch  of  that  prophetic  spirit  which 
it  is  the  main  function  of  science  to  confer  is  afforded  by  its 
findings.  It  furnishes  at  least  some  rude  charts  for  the  educa- 
tional pilots.  If  not  yet  rich  in  well-defined  knowledge  it  at 
least  cultivates  the  invaluable  habit  of  forecast.  It  aims  the 
teacher's  eflfort,  and  that  is  a  clear  advance.  The  normal 
school  of  ^he  new  century  will  make  the  most  of  it,  and  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  sincere 
students  of  society. 

But  society  can  be  at  harmony  with  itself  only  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  essentially  ethical.  He  who  enters  it  without  being 
ethically  organized  is  so  far  unequipped  for  existence.  He  must 
adapt  himself  by  subsequent  education  or  suffer  the  countless 
embarrassments  of  a  being  who  is  attempting  to  survive  in  a  set 
of  conditions  to  which  his  organs  are  not  adapted.  The  Her- 
bartians  deserve  our  lasting  gratitude  for  the  emphasis  which 
they  have  given  to  the  ethical  idea,  and  for  their  intelligent  and 
conscientious  efforts  at  a  practical  application  of  the  ordinary 
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Studies  of  the  curriculum  to  the  formation  of  an  ethical  character. 
The  normal  schools  have  barely  crossed  the  threshold  of  this 
rich  field  of  investigation  and  practice.  That  it  must  be  occu- 
pied and  worked  is  plainly  apparent  to  the  most  superficial 
thinker.  Until  something  of  worth  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished the  education  of  the  schools  will  be  far  from  practical  in 
any  high  sense.  And  the  normal  schools  are  confronted  with 
the  problem.  Its  solution  lies  clearly  within  their  province, 
since  they  are  organized  to  meet  situations  whose  resolution  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  happy  union  of  theory  and  ex- 
periment. 

The»  diversity  o^  the  courses  of  study  along  the  professional 
lines,  which  the  normal  schools  are  attempting  to  follow,  shows 
how  far  we  are  still  at  sea  with  our  '*  pedagogy."  It  is  true 
that  we  have  found  a  fruitful  principle  here  and  there,  and  have 
worked  it  to  the  modification  of  current  educational  practice. 
A  really  marked  advance  has  been  made  beyond  the  bald  em- 
piricism of  the  past.  But  we  are  painfully  crude  as  yet  even  in 
our  best  estate.  Pedagogy  must  shape  itself  oiit  of  its  present 
formlessness  into  something  fairly  approaching  scientific  defi- 
niteness.  We  are  not  getting  on  in  this  direction  as  rapidly  as 
we  should*  The  experimental  method  of  the  laboratory  cannot 
be  followed  very  closely  for  obvious  reasons.  Our  material  is 
too  valuable  to  risk  any  large  amount  of  spoiling.*  He  would 
be  at  once  courageous  and  conscienceless  who  should  ignore  the 
perils  of  such  a  course.  Yet  the  experimental  spirit  must  be 
our  main  reliance  rather  than  the  cloistral  a  -priori  philosophy. 
A  break  with  the  former  would  return  us  to  mediaevalism.  The 
doctrinaire  schoolmen,  if  transported  into  the  twentieth  century, 
would  introduce  the  child  to  the  study  of  biology  after  a  careful 
training  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  extreme  experimen- 
talist would  decry  the  approach  to  any  subject  with  a  theory. 

But  I  have  reached  the  limits  allotted  me,  and  no  space 
remains  for  a  discussion  of  the  **  scientific"  curriculum  that  is  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  schools  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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PRINCIPAL  EDWARD   CONANT, 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RANDOLPH  CENTER,  VT. 

Most  problems  of  human  life  grow  out  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  actual,  between  our  thought  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  our  experience  of  what  is.  So  it  is  in  the 
planning  for  and  the  management  of  normal  schools  ;  the  ideal 
leads,  the  practical  follows— often  afar  off. 

The  problem  of  the  normal  school  involves  a  consideration  of 
its  place  in  the  school  system,  its  work,  the  adaptation  of  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  Current  discussions  of  the 
subject  imply  that  the  place  of  the  normal  sthool  is  to  bft  deter- 
mined by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supported,  and  by  assumr 
ing  as  a  principle  that  schools  of  the  same  grade  should  not 
duplicate  each  other's  work.  The  purpose  of  the  normal  school 
is  professional,  that  is,  special.  Because  of  its  purpose  the 
normal  school  is  not  designed  for  all,  but  only  for  such  as  have 
chosen  teaching  as  the  sphere  of  their  activity.  So  it  may 
rightly  require  a  certain  maturity  of  character  and  measure  of 
attainment  of  the  persons  received  as  students.  These  should 
have  gained  a  mastery  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  knowledge 
sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes  and  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  They  should  have  completed 
regular  courses  of  study  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  should 
be  not  less  than  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  B.A. 
degree  in  college.  And  in  respect  of  grade  and  quality  the 
work  done  in  the  normal  school  should  be  parallel  with  that 
done  in  the  corresponding  years  in  college ;  so  that  for  all 
work  done  in  college  subjects  the  student  may  have  full  credit 
in  case  he  enters  college  later. 

The  normal  schools  furnish  pedagogical  training,  but  not  the 
whole  range  of  it.  All  teachers  and  school  supervisors  need 
a  pedagogical  training  for  their  work ;  but  teachers  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  many  of  those  in  secondary  schools  and  many 
school  superintendents  require  a  college  training  which  should 
precede  their  training  in  pedagogy.  To  organize  in  one  class 
high  school  graduates  and  college  graduates  so  as  to  bring  fully 
into  exercise  the  best  powers  of  both   is   impracticable.     The 
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work  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  with  and  for  the  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools,  leaving  for  the  universities  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools  and  school 
superintendents.  The  mastery  of  the  normal  school  course 
should  be  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the  pedagogical  course  in 
the  university. 

Here  then  is  our  normal  school.  It  begins  on  a  level  with 
the  college.  Its  work,  so  long  as  it  continues,  term  by  term 
and  year  by  year,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  college.  But  the  nor- 
mal school  is  not  a  college  because  of  its  professional  aim,  and 
for  the  present  because  of  the  shortness  of  its  course.  The 
normal  school  is  also  in  direct  relations  with  the  university,  as 
it  may  prepare  students  for  one  of  its  courses. 

The*  proper  work  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  be  determined 
by  its  purpose — to  assist  persons  having  the  requisite  ability  and 
acquisitions  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Studies  in  pedagogy  and  kindred  branches  must  be  accom- 
panied by  such  studies  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  as  will 
secure  for  each  a  knowledge  of  its  parts  and  their  relations, 
of  the  relations  of  the  subjects  to  one  another  and  of  their  value 
as  instruments  of  instruction.  As  continued  success  in  any  pur- 
suit depends  not  less  on  the  personality  than  on  the  equipment 
of  the  person  the  building  of  character  is  proper  work  for  the 
normal  school,  and  may  require  the  pursuit  of  studies  not 
specially  pedagogical.  Selections  from  these  groups  of  subjects 
need  be  carefully  made  for  each  school,  with  occasional,  per- 
haps frequent,  readjustment. 

The  adaptation  of  the  normal  school  to  local  conditions  is 
easier  for  us  because  our  schools  are  under  State  rather  than 
national  control.  The  school  authorities  of  New  Jersey  do  not 
have  to  provide  for  Vermont.  But  conditions  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  State.  Massachusetts  supports  normal 
schools  in  her  largest  cities  and  in  rural  villages,  making  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  unity  of  purpose  and  equivalence  of  per- 
formance, rather  than  for  a  strict  uniformity  in  all  things.     So 

•  

it  ought  to  be  in  every  State.  State  control  with  due  regard  to 
local  conditions  may  be  trusted  in  the  main  to  serve  wisely  the 
true  interests  of  education. 

Whether  the  scheme  here  outlined  be  accepted  or  not  it  may 
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be  taken  to  set  forth,  at  least  by  implication,  the  chief  problems 
of  the  normal  school.     Their  solution  will  not  be  the  work  of 
one  man  or  of  a  single  season ;  nor  will  any  solution  be  in  all 
respects  final.     In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  educational  agencies 
ipust  be  modified  to  suit  the  changing  conditions  of  society. 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  T.  PIERCE,  Pd.D., 

STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL,  LOS   ANGELES,  CAL. 

Since  the  purpose  and  province  of  normal  schools  is  to  train 
teachers  they  must  of  necessity  keep  in  mind  the  public  school 
and  its  problems,  and  in  doing  this  must  be  important  centers  of 
influence  in  shaping  the  education  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  republic.  But  until  they  decide  on  more  uniform 
requirements  for  entrance,  and  a  more  definite  course  of  train- 
ing, they  cannot  assume  their  true  and  rightful  position  in  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  country.  One  problem  of  impor- 
tance, therefore,  which  confronts  normal  school  men  is  to  agree 
on  some  general  type  of  school  that  shall  become  as  definitely 
technical  as  is  a  school  of  medicine  or  law.  At  present  the 
term  **  normal"  suggests  almost  as  many  courses  of  study  as- 
there  are  schools  by  that  name.  To  the  applicant  for  admission , 
might  well  come  any  of  the  following  questions :  Must  my 
education  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  high  school  graduate,  or 
may  I  enter  directly  from  the  common  school?  What  is  the 
length  of  course  ?  Are  there  differing  courses  leading  to  differ- 
ing ranks  of  certification  ?  Are  either  of  these  courses  further 
subdivided,  as  '*  English,"  "  Scientific"  or  "Classical"?  Has 
the  school  a  department  of  Manual  Training  ?  Is  it  a  school  in 
which  distinctly  scholastic  preparation  precedes  professional 
training,  or  one  in  which  the  entire  work  is  made  technical  ?  Is 
the  training  school  a  real  public  school  having  all  the  grades^ 
and  thus  presenting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  conditions  of  actual 
school  work,  or  is  it  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  selected 
pupils  ?  Do  students  begin  practice  work  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  school,  or  do  they  wait  until  they  have  gained  a  foundation 
for  success  in  teaching  through  a  study  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy?  If  a  supposed  sufficiency  of  culture  is  required 
before  admission  how  is  the  time  outside  the  training  depart- 
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ment  employed?  Is  it  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  general 
problems  of  education,  leaving  students  to  repair,  as  best  they 
may,  any  deficiency  in  the  necessary  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter,  or  does  it  also  include  discussions  in  special  pedagogy, 
involving  a  review  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  public  schools  ? 
If  the  school  gives  a  part  of  its  course  definitely  to  scholastic 
training  has  it  departments  with  distinct  and  separate  Faculties 
having  little  interest  in  common,  one  to  teach  subject-matter^ 
one  to  teach  pedagogy,  and  one  to  direct  the  art  of  teaching ; 
or,  are  all  members  of  the  faculty  teachers  of  pedagogy  and 
critics  of  certain  phases  of  work  in  the  practice  school  ?  These 
questions  would  receive  various  answers  from  diflferent  normal 
school  presidents.  What  combination  of  all  the  varied  plans 
will  give  the  best  training  for  teachers  ?  This  question  presents 
one  problem  common  to  all  normal  schools.  The  process  of  its 
solution  should  draw  all  normal  faculties  closer  together  in 
their  purpose  and  work  till  a  concensus  of  opinion  will  make  it 
possible  to  adopt  a  general  plan  toward  which  all  can.  work  in 
their  eflforts  to  elevate  the  teaching  force  of  the  land. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  some  questions  calling  for  the  con- 
sideration of  each  school  as  a  unit.  Each  school  has  before  it, 
first,  the  problem  of  shaping  the  character  of  its  work  so  as  to 
make  it  distinctly  professional  from  first  to  last,  a  difiicult  but 
not  impossible  task  in  the  ordinary  normal  school.  This 
requires,  even  with  studefits  of  broad  scholarship,  a  review  of 
the  subjects  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  their  considera- 
tion from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  Nor  is  the  pedagogical 
view  of  each  subject  sufficient,  it  must  also  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  others  in  the  curriculum.  How  to  bring  about  this 
unity  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  how  to  lead  all  to 
work  as  a  complex  and  yet  well-articulated  organism,  is  one  of 
the  vital  problems  of  normal  school  management.  What  is  the 
binding  force  that  will  insure  this  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  students  ?  Should  it  not  be  active  interest 
in  the  training  school  expressed  in  full  and  free  discussions  in 
the  Faculty  Seminar? 

That  a  large  training  school  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every 
normal  school  is  generally  admitted.  However,  in  most  schools 
this  department  is  as  distinct  from  the  so-called  normal  depart- 
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ment  as  if  it  were  a  separate  institution.  In  what  way  shall 
it  be  made  the  center  of  activity  of  the  whole  school?  How 
shall  its  needs  and  the  work  of  the  students  in  it  become  the 
moulding  influences  underlying  the  work  of  every  member  of 
the  faculty?  When  all  who  enter  the  normal  school  are  either 
high  school  or  college  graduates  this  problem  will  be  greatly 
simplified.  It  need  not  then  be  thought  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  normal  and  training  department,  between 
^'  subject  teachers"  and  **  critic  teachers."  Only  by  doing  away 
ivith  such  distinctions  can  the  strictly  professional  school  be 
built  up.  With  this  accomplished  the  problems  of  the  training 
department  become  the  problems  of  the  whole  normal  school ; 
and  these  are  limited,  as  already  suggested,  only  by  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  elementary  education.  The  work  of  the 
training  school  will  no  longer  be  restricted  to  that  of  a  mere 
practice  department.  It  will  become  the  central  laboratory  of 
the  public  school  system  where  educational  theories  will  be 
•proved  true  or  false,  where  educational  method  will  be  tested 
and  established,  where  the  most  opportune  periods  of  mental 
development  will  be  determined  and  utilized.  In  short,  all  the 
problems  of  training  for  citizenship  that  should  come  to  the 
teachers  of  the  land  must  come  to  the  whole  normal  school 
faculty.  For  solution  ?  No !  But  to  inspire  their  instruction 
and  make  child-study  a  living  force  throughout  the  entire  work 
of  the  school.  Can  the  training  school^  be  made  at  the  same 
time  a  field  for  such  study,  a  model  school  and  a  practice 
school,  or  must  different  departments  for  these  diflferent  purposes 
be  maintained  ?  This  is  another  important  problem  in  normal 
school  work. 

Beyond  all  this  there  remains  the  problem  of  securing  the 
right  attitude  toward  their  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
training.  How  shall  this  professional  work  be  conducted  so  as 
to  broaden  instead  of  narrowing  them  ?  How  shall  they  be  led 
in  their  teaching  habitually  to  consider  principles  and  the  indi- 
vidual child  instead  of  depending  upon  devices  and  formal 
plans  ? 

The  questions  proposed  above  suggest  a  few  of  the  problems 
before  normal  school  men  as  I  see  them.  The  limits  of  this 
article  preclude  thp  suggestion  of  many  more  nearly  or  quite  as 
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important.  No  problems  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  normal 
schools.  Some  have  before  them  one  set  and  some  another^ 
The  questions  for  solution  before  any  normal  school  depend 
largely  on  its  possibilities  and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  com- 
munity for  whose  benefit  it  is  maintained.  And  though  all 
normal  school  problems  will  never  be  solved  by  any  president 
or  faculty,  still  the  process  of  solution  should  ever  be  the  motive 
to  urge  them  on  to  greater  excellence  and  toward  a  more  perfect 
fulfillment  of  their  exalted  mission. 

PRINCIPAL  JOHN   G.    THOMPSON, 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   PITCHBURG,    MASS. 

Every  normal  school  has  problems  of  its  own,  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  present  discussion,  however,  as  I  understand  it,  con- 
fines itself  to  those  common  to  all  normal  schools. 
.  One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  normal  school  must  alwaya 
be  the  character  and  ability  of  those  who  seek  admission  and 
from  whom  its  students  must  be  selected.  Although  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  Massachusetts  normal  schools  has  recently 
been  raised  until  only  graduates  from  approved  high  schools 
or  those  having  an  equivalent  education  are  admitted,  yet  how 
to  influence  the  high  schools  so  that .  students  will  come  from 
them  mentally  stronger  and  more  independent  instead  of  stag- 
gering under  a  load  of  unrelated  or  poorly  related  facts,  better 
able  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  from  nature  instead  of  slaves 
to  books,  this  is  still  one  of  the  problems  confronting  Massachu- 
setts normal  schools. 

School  ofl[]cers  usually  demand  not  only  that  teachers  should 
be  normal  graduates,  but  that  they  come  from  homes  of  refine- 
ment and  culture,  and  often  insist  that  they  should  be  of  Ameri- 
can parentage.  Those  who  have  the  advantage  of  such  home 
training  are  naturally  the  best  scholars  graduated  by  the  high 
school.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  go  to  college  rather 
than  to  the  normal  school  and  desire  to  teach  upon  graduation 
without  taking  a.  further  course.  The  statement  of  these  facts 
indicates  a  second  problem  for  the  normal  school,  the  solution 
of  which  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  first. 

As  in  the   century  just  closing,  the  normal  school  of  the 
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twentieth  must  take  as  its  chief  problem  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  its  students  along  the  lines  that  will  give  them  the  great- 
est power  as  teachers.  But  it  will  not,  as  it  has  so  much  in  the 
past,  find  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  adding  to  their  schol- 
arly equipment.  It  will  demand  higher  scholarly  attainments 
upon  entrance.  .  Personal  power  will,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
remain  the  greatest  factor  in  the  teachers'  success,  and  good 
scholarship  will  always  be  considered  an  essential.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  century  we  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  after  all  we  are  teaching  children  rather  than  subjects^ 
and  that  knowledge  of  the  latter  combined  with  ignorance  and 
often  dislike  of  the  former  is  but  a  poor  equipment  for  a  teacher. 
We  also  see  that  the  knowledge  of  children  that  the  teacher 
needs  is  not  primarily  a  knowledge  learned  from  books,  but  a 
sympathetic,  loving,  wise  knowledge  of  child  life,  such  as  comes 
only  from  continued  association  with  children  and  wisely 
directed  sympathetic  study  of  them.  The  normal  school  of 
the  coming  century  must  not  emphasize  the  subject  at  the 
-expense  of  the  child,  nor  must  it  attempt  to  study  children,  as  it 
has  birds  and  wild  animals  in  the  past,  from  text-books,  pictures 
and  laboratory  specimens. 

Again,  future  school  officers  will  demand,  and  rightly,  that 
the  normal  school  shall  know  whether  its  graduates  are  capable 
of  managing  a  school  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  shall  know 
this  as  the  result  of  experience  and  not  as  the  conclusion  of 
theoretical  reasoning. 

Thus  the  normal  school  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  large  number  of  children  for  education  under  its 
direction  and  for  use  by  its  students  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice. The  proper  solution  of  this  problem  will  add,  I  believe, 
as  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  as  the  addition 
of  hospital  facilities  has  added  to  that  of  the  medical  school  or 
as  a  place  to  swim  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  a  swimming  school. 

The  complaint  has  been  too  frequent  in  the  past  that  nornial 
graduates  soon  lose  their  enthusiasm  and  then  cease  to  grow. 
How  to  stimulate,  guide  and  insure  the  future  growth  of  its 
graduates  is,  and  is  to  be,  a  very  important  problem  for  the 
normal  school ;  and  while  right  teaching  and  proper  work  in 
the  regular  course  will  greatly  help  in  its  solution,  yet  I  believe 
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the  normal  school  of  the  coming  century  will  give  its  gradu- 
ates or  its  most  promising  ones  an  opportunity  to  teach  for  a 
time  after  graduation  under  its  supervision.  How  to  provide 
such  opportunities  is  not  the  least  of  the  problems  confronting 
normal  schools. 

With  students  entering  the  normal  school  not  fully  equipped 
in  scholarship  and  usually  lamentably  weak  in  special  subjects, 
such  as  nature  study,  music,  drawing  and  manual  training,  and 
too  often  with  no  knowledge  or  love  of  children,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  with  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  coming  to  too 
great  an  extent  from  homes  where  the  opportunities  for  refine- 
ment and  culture  have  not  been  of  the  best — with  such  students 
at  entrance,  enthusiastic,  faithful,  studious  though  they  are,  the 
Massachusetts  normal  school  faces  the  problem  of  graduating 
them  in  two  years,  fully  equipped  in  all  subjects  required  in  the 
public  schools  below  the  high  school;  with  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  children  gained  from  observation  and  teaching 
and  study ;  able  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge ;  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  broadly  ;  refined,  cultured, — in  a  word,  educated, 
not  only  in  general,  but  in  a  special  science  and  a  special  art. 

When  we  remember  that  true  culture  cannot  be  forced,  but  is 
a  result  of  slow  assimulative  growth,  and  remember  that  culture 
is  after  all — and  it  may  come  from  the  study  of  books,  of  nature, 
of  children,  or  from  work — that  it  is  after  all  the  chief  of  the 
teacher*s  powers  and  the  greatest  factor  in  personal  force,  we 
see  another  and  a  most  important  problem  which  faces  the 
normal  school — how  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  in  the 
given  time — a  problem  that  refuses  solution,  one  which  must  be 
simplified  if  not  solved  by  extending  the  time  now  given  to  the 
course. 

Briefly  stated,  these  are  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
normal  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  aside  from  these  the  normal  school  must  also  bear  its  part, 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in  the  solution  of  all  the  varied 
and  important  educational  questions  which  are  now  awaiting 
settlement. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AND 
A  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING. 

C.  H  GORDON,  PH.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

I.     Introduction. 

THE  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  in  its  report 
recently  published  took  occasion  to  offer  some  suggestions 
concerning  the  grammar  schools  which  merit  more  than  passing 
consideration.*  The  pertinent  features  of  these  suggestions 
are,  first,  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and,  second,  the  inclusion  of  these  grades 
with  the  high  school  department. 

If  by  enrichment  of  the  course  the  committee  means  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  work  so  as  the  better  to  adjust  it  to  the  vary- 
ing capacities  of  pupils,  then  I  can  heartily  endorse  this  part 
of  their  suggestion.  But  if  their  suggestion  involves  only  the 
elimination  of  certain  things  from  the  grammar  school  work,  and 
the  introduction  of  others  ordinarily  included  in  the  high  school 
course,  and  further  that  this  arrangement  shall  carry  with  it  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  spirit  and  methods  of  high 
school  work,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  is  to  be 
viewed  with  grave  suspicion.  On  this  point,  however,  the  com- 
mittee have  not  left  us  wholly  without  the  clew  to  their  mean- 
ing, as  will  appear  from  the  following:  **The  transition  from 
the  elementary  to  the  secondary  period  may  be  made  natural 
and  easy  by  changing  gradually  from  the  one-teacher  regimen 
to  the  system  of  special  teachers,  thus  avoiding  the  violent 
shock  now  commonly  felt  on  entering  the  high  school."  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  committee  had  in  mind  a  condition  of 
things  which  we  have  recognized  before — that  the  present 
change  of  method  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high 
school  is  too  abrupt,  and  further  that  the  rearrangement  of  work 
in  the  grammar  department  should  be  made  with  a  view  too 
of  conserving  the  best  features  of  the  one-teacher  method  while 
introducing  gradually  specialization  of  work.  Their  suggestion 
to  include  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  the  high  school 
department  would,  however,  it  seems  to  me  be  a  great  mistake. 
The  logical  result  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  intro- 

*  After  this  article  was  prepared  I  received  the  first  paper  of  the  arithmetical  symposium  series, 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  ^  Boston,  the  conclusions  of  which  I  most  heartily  endorse. 
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duction  of  the  scholastic  spirit  of  the  high  school  into  the  lower 
grade  work;  a  result  devoutly  to  be  shunned.  No  one  will 
seriously  question  the  contention  of  the  committee  that  the 
grammar  school  work  needs  rearrangement ;  but  that  the  gram- 
mar school  with  all  of  its  influential  features  and  associations 
shall  be  eliminated  cannot  be  so  readily  conceded. 

II.  The  Grammar  School  and  its  Proper  Place  in 
THE  School  System. 

I  believe  that  the  grammar  school  deserves  a  place  in  our 
school  system ;  not  only  should  it  be  retained  but  its  office  and 
work  should  be  magnified.  With  all  of  its  defects  there  is  about 
the  work  of  the  grammar  school  a  halo  of  personal  influence,  a 
touch  of  sympathy  and  a  training  in  character  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  and  an  intelli- 
gent direction  of  the  individual  student  are  of  more  importance  at 
this  stage  of  the  student's  life  than  the  subjects  taught.  That 
this  can  be  made  more  influential  with  a  rational  course  of  study 
goes  without  saying ;  but  any  rearrangement  which  would  endan- 
ger the  training  in  character  to  be  had  by  the  personal  direction 
of  the  teacher  should  receive  scant  consideration.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  personal  influence  and  over- 
sight of  the  teacher  the  one-teacher  regimen  has  also  adminis- 
trative advantages  of  no  small  import. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  the  scholastic  spirit  in  grades  below  the  high 
school.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most  educators 
conversant  with  the  actual  work  of  the  high  school  that  these 
schools  are  to-day  suffering  more  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
scholastic  spirit  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  these  schools 
the  general  tendency  is  to  regard  the  subject  taught  as  of  tran- 
scendent importance ;  while  the  pupil  himself  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  This  is  due  to  several  things,  chief  among 
which  are  (i)  The  employment  of  college  graduates  with 
neither  experience  nor  adequate  pedagogical  training.  And, 
generally  as  a  result  of  this,  (2)  The  copying  of  college  and 
university  methods.  Teachers  come  from  the  college  to  the 
high  school  very  often  without  a  distinct  realization  of  the  real 
importance  of  the  pupil  himself.  Between  them  and  their 
knowledge   of  the   grammar  school  intervenes  eight  years  of 
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work,  during  which  their  studies  and  experiences  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  them  with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  *very  small  importance  of  the  individual.  By 
reason  of  this,  therefore,  I  view  with  much  apprehension  any 
suggestion  looking  toward  the  extension  of  the  high  school 
downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  believe  that  a  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  the  grammar  school  is  greatly  needed.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  aright  their  real  purpose  is  to  be  com- 
mended. There  should  be  such  a  rearrangement  of  work  and 
methods  in  the  grammar  school  as  will  provide  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  every  pupil  to  obtain  the  most  thorough  training 
possible.  The  defects  of  present  methods  are  that  they  are  too 
inflexible  and  rigid.  The  course  of  study  as  planned  provides 
for  the  training  of  an  ideal  individual  who  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  average  ability  of  the  school.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
ideal  individual  requires  always  the  same  treatment,  though  the 
facts,  within  the  experience  of  every  superintendent  and  teacher, 
show  that  classes  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  that  no  two  classes 
are  ever  exactly  the  same.  In  carrying  out  a  course  of  study 
planned  for  this  ideal  individual  it  is  evident  that  it  will  fit  but 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  all  the  pupils  who  are  made 
to  take  it.  Those  whose  natural  capacities  are  above  the  aver- 
age must  be  but  imperfectly  occupied ;  while  those  whose  nat- 
ural capacities  are  below  must  be  crowded  and  pushed  and 
tortured  into  doing  things  that  nature  never  intended  them  to 
do.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  plan  of  work  which  will 
give  to  each  pupil  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  nature 
has  fitted  him  to  do ;  and,  further,  this  arrangement  of  work 
should  furnish  a  gradual  transition  to  high  school  methods. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  principal  stopping  place  in  the 
public  school  system  is  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades, 
and  during  the  ninth  grade  or  the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 
Pupils  who  have  been  moderately  successful  in  their  work  in 
the  grammar  school  on  entering  the  high  school  find  the 
changes  in  work  and  methods  so  pronounced  that  they  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions.  With  the  re- 
moval of  the  restraint  hitherto  present",  and  the  personal  direc- 
tion, suggestions  and  sympathy  of  the  teacher  as  well,  the  pupil 
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finds  himself  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  every  passing  suj^gestion, 
and  gives  up  in  despair.  In  order  to  secure  gradual  'transition, 
however,  instead  of  extending  the  influences  of  the  high  school 
I  would  reverse  the  process  and  extend  the  grammar  school  so 
as  to  carry  forward  some  of  the  grammar  school  spirit  into  the 
high  school.  To  this  end  I  would  have  the  grammar  school 
department  organized  to  include  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  while  the  high  school  would  then  include  only  the  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

The  work  of  the  grammar  school  should  then  be  planned  to 
provide  a  more  elastic  course  of  study  and,  concurrent  with 
this,  an  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  its  teachers.  These 
changes  would  magnify  the  usefulness  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  would  attract  better  prepared  teachers.  I  propose  now  to 
consider  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  character  of  the  changes 
needed  in  the  work  of  the  grammar  school. 

III.     The  Lock-step  System  of  Grading. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  management 
of  our  public .  schools  is  a  rational  and  workable  system  of 
grading.  The  question  of  classification  and  class  intervals  has 
been  a  subject  of  perennial  interest  in  educational  discussions. 
Up  to  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  year  interval 
had  been  generally  accepted  and  adopted.  Since  that  time  the 
half-year  interval  has  come  quite  generally  into  use.  In  cer- 
tain localities  shorter  intervals  have  been  adopted,  but  the  half- 
year  plan  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  most  workable 
scheme.  All  of  these  schemes,  however,  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  that  the  work  should  be  planned  for  a  direct 
forward  movement.  In  other  words  it  means  that  grades  of 
difi[iculty  must  always  be  adjusted  in  a  linear  way.  If  one 
pupil  shows  greater  capacity  than  another  the  universal 
assumption  is  that  he  should  move  forward  into  more  advanced 
work.  This  plan  of  educational  progress  is  not  confined  to 
workers  in  the  lower  lines  of  educational  effort,  but  prevails  as 
well  in  the  higher  fields  of  learning.  Again  and  again  it  has 
been  urged  by  our  most  advanced  educators  that  what  is  needed 
in  our  educational  system  is  condensation  of  courses  of  study  so 
as  to  permit  their  completion  in  less  time.  Thus  we  have  a 
movement  to  shorten  our  college  course,   which,  however,  is 
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not  without    its    commendable    features.     The    suggestion  to 
shorten  the  work  in  the  grades,  however,   involves   an   error 
which  is  far-reaching  and  pernicious.     This  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  doctrine  of  linear   progress  in   mental    training. 
The  fundamental  error  in  this  doctrine  is  that  it  assumes  train- 
ing to  be  wholly  a  question    of   the   assimilation   of  a    fixed 
amount  of  educational  material,  and    assumes  that  he  who  is 
able  to  dispose  of  these  amounts  in  graded  order   is    thereby 
getting  an  education,  and  that  the  sooner  he  can  do  this  the 
better.     It  ignores  the  fact  that  the  different  parts  of  the  course 
of  study  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  mental  growth  of 
the  child,  both  in  character  and  amount.     The  amount,  to  be 
sure,  has  been  planned  with   reference  to  the  ideal  individual 
who  is  called  the  average  pupil,  but  the  adjustment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  work  must  be  a  fixed  adjustment,  or 
very  nearly  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mental  development  is 
approximately  the  same  for   all   individuals.     It  is   an   error, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  bright  boy 
to  be  crowded  forward  in  his  course  because  he  is  able  to  do 
the  work  required  more  satisfactorily  than  his  neighbor.     The 
result  of  this  pushing  forward  is  to  put  a  premium  upon  super- 
ficiality.    Each  step  of  the  work  in  a  well-planned  course  is 
adapted  for  certain  stages  of  mental  development.     The  pupil, 
therefore,  who  enters  upon  any  step  at  a  younger  age  than  that 
for  which  the  work  was  designed  cannot  bring  to  it  the  powers 
of  thought  required,. and  will,  therefore,  only  skim  the  surface, 
whereas  if  he  entered  upon  it  at  the  proper  age  he  might  delve 
far  below.     That  mental  growth  does  not  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent individuals  has  been  well  tested  by  experience.     Pupils  may 
vary  greatly  in  capacity,  but  their  mental  growth  goes  forward 
about  the  same.     An  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  fact  that 
the  transition   from   boyhood   and   girlhood   td   manhood   and 
womanhood  occurs  at  about  the  same  age  in  all,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  fixed  relation  to  mental  capacity.     It  seems, 
therefore,  that   what  is   needed   in   a   course   of  study   is   an 
arrangement  of  work  that  will  provide  ample  occupation    for 
the   mental  capacity  of  all  pupils  within    the   limits   of   their 
mental    growth    without    pushing    them    forward   into    fields 
intended  for  a  later  stage  of  development.     This  the  lock-step 
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system  fails  to  do.     It  assumes  that  all  pupils  need  and   can 
take  the  same  training,  and  so   the   bright   pupils   are   either 
given  insufficient  work  or  are  crowded  forward  into  advanced 
grades.     Those  of  less  Capacity  are  badgered  and  harassed  and 
pushed  and  dragged  in  order  to  get  them  iii  line  with  the  rest. 
The  result  is  that  they  become  discouraged  and  contract  a  dis- 
taste for  everything  connected  with  books.     They  are  marked 
•*  failed"  and  required  to  do  the  same  work  over  again,  which  is 
both  unpedagogical  and   wrong.     It  has  been  my  experience 
that  pupils  who  have  tried  faithfully  to  accomplish  the  school 
work  once  and  have  failed  will  rarely  do  better  when  made  to 
tread  the  same   ground   again.     Moreover,   the   faults   of  the 
system  are  magnified  by  the  marking  system  in  vogue.     The 
marking  of  pupils  by  percentages  implies  a  fixed  standard  for 
all,  irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  what  real  growth  each  is 
really  making.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  real  function  of  the 
school  is  to  take  the  pupils  for  just  what  they  are,  and  give  to 
each  the  training  that  will  be  the  jgreatest  possible  for  that  indi- 
vidual?    To  require  one  pupil  to  undertake  work  that  can  only 
be  done  well  by  one  of  greater  capacity  is  more  than  a  mis- 
take— it  comes  little  short  of  being  a  crime ;  and  the  evil  results 
of  this  procedure  are  magnified  by  marking  all  according  to 
a  single  standard  of  work.     If  the  pupil  of  moderate  or  inferior 
ability  has  made  a  conscientious  effort  and  done  all  that  he  can  do, 
he  has  lived  up  to  his  possibilities,  and  the  results  are  for  him  as 
full  and  complete  as  are  the  results  attained  by  pupils  of  far 
greater  capacity.     Our  present  methods  do  not  recognize  the 
question  of  relative  growth,  but  deal  with  absolute  acquirement 
or   fact-getting  only,  whereas  it  is  relative  growth  that  is   of 
most  importance. 

The  defects,  therefore,  of  the  lock-step  system  are:  i.  That 
it  assumes  that  all  pupils  need  and  can  take  the  same  training. 
2.  It  provides  a  single  standard  of  work  and  marking  for  pupils 
of  widely  varying  capacities,  thus  magnifying  absolute  growth 
and  acquirement  instead  of  relative  growth  in  power  to  do  and 
to  achieve.  3.  And  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  ignores 
uniformity  of  mental  growth. 

The  defects  of  our  present  system  are  matters  of  common 
experience   among   educators   and  have  been  recognized  and 
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discussed  again  and  again.  At  this  point  the  question  arises, 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  With  our  present  needs,  lack  of 
money  and  other  considerations,  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  for  a  teacher  so  as  to 
provide  individual  instruction.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
that  the  half  year  is  probably  on  the  whole  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  satisfactory  method  of  grading  that  present  methods  will 
admit.  Here  and  there,  however,  we  find  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  these  generally  accepted  methods  and  to  endeavor 
to  provide  a  more  elastic  arrangement  of  work.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  however,  the  changes  seem  to  be  rather  in  the  direction 
of  a  shifting  up  and  down  the  line  rather  than  in  lateral  ex- 
pansion in  recognition  of  uniformity  of  mental  growth.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  arrangement  of  work  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  here  offered  are  clearly  recognized,  but  that 
they  are  not  insurmountable  I  firmly  believe. 

IV.     A  RATIONAL  System  of  Grading. 

In  oflfering  a  suggestion  toward  the  solution  of  this  question, 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied, 
namely :  i.  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  adequate  training  of 
pupils  of  varying  mental  capacities.  2.  It  should  conform  to 
mental  growth.  3.  The  plan  must  be  adapted  to  present  con- 
ditions, that  is,  it  must  be  workable. 

It  is  recognized  that  an  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  system 
that  would  provide  for  individual  instruction,  in  other  words, 
a  multiple  course  system ;  but  this  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  that  each 
teacher  must  care  for  makes  anything  like  individual  instruction 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  nearest  approach 
that  we  can  have  to  this  arrangement  would  be  a  double  or 
parallel  course  system,  that  is  two  courses  of  study  running 
side  by  side  providing  work  of  the  same  general  character,  but 
diflfering  in  amount  or  difficulty  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
subjects  taught.  One  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  whose  tastes  and  abilities  are  more  distinctly  scholarly, 
and  who  are  able  to  profit  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  study  of 
books.  We  may  for  convenience  call  this  course  A.  The 
other,  which  we  may  call  course  B,  should  furnish  work  in- 
volving less  exhaustive  treatment  and  provided  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  pupils  whose  tastes  and  abilities  are  not  likely  to 
attract  them  toward  scholarly  pursuits.  In  arranging  these 
courses  the  essentials  of  the  rudimentary  course  should  be  in- 
cluded in  both,  but  the  treatment  may  differ  somewhat.  Essen- 
tial subjects  should  be  found  in  both  courses,  while  less  essential 
or  non-essential  subjects  should  be  found  in  course  A  only. 
Moreover,  course  A  might  profitably  include  some  subjects 
which  have  hitherto  been  included  only  in  the  high  school 
work.  Course  B  should  be  probably  confined  to  the  work 
usually  found  in  grammar  schools,  though  it  may  be  found 
profitable  in  certain  cases  to  modify  this  in  some  respects. 
Manual  training  could  well  be  incorporated  in  one  of  these 
courses.  These  different  lines  of  work  need  not  be  exclusive 
of  each  other,  but  pupils  under  certain  limitations  may  be 
assigned  to  either.  Something  according  to  the  plan  here 
proposed  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  some  places,  and  is 
touched  upon  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  King  in  a  recent  paper  in 
the  New  York  Teacher's  Magazine.  His  suggestion  there  is 
that  in  each  subject  there  should  be  a  distinction  made  between 
the  essential  and  non-essential  parts,  and  only  the  more  capable 
students  required  or  allowed  to  take  the  latter  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  parallel  course  system  would  nat- 
urally be  on  what  should  promotions  be  based.  It  is  clear  that 
the  half  year  interval  plan  would  probably  have  to  be  dispensed 
with,  although  it  would  be  quite  feasible  and  desirable  to  have 
the  B  course  running  a  little  behind  the  A  course.  This  would 
be  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  work,  in  the  case 
of  pupils  who  from  various  causes  are  compelled  to  drop  out  of 
school  for  a  time. 

The  most  important  consideration,  however,  is  the  question 
of  the  basis  of  promotion.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this 
should  be  effort  rather  than  subject-matter.  The  pupil  who  has 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  applied  himself  to  his  work  has 
probably  obtained  out  of  that  work,  if  the  work  of  the  teacher 
has  been  well  done,  all  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  at  that 
stage.  For  him,  therefore,  the  work  should  be  marked  **  satis- 
factory "no  matter  how  many  questions  he  may  be  unable  to 
answer  at  an  examination.  Going  over  the  same  ground  again 
would  have  little  or  no  value,  and  would  in  the  long  run  be 
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anything  but  advantageous.  The  thing  of  primary  importance 
here  is  the  increment  of  power  gained  in  relation  to  the  pupil's 
capacity  for  growth,  while  the  increment  of  knowledge  is  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  general 
increase  of  knowledge  will  accompany  this  increment  of  power 
but  the  evidence  of  this  knowledge  or  mind  content  is  not  always 
at  hand.  A  system  of  marking  based  on  the  amount  of  facts 
which  a  pupil  has  acquired  depends  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to 
answer  questions  designed  primarily  to  show  how  completely 
the  pigeon  holes  of  his  mind  have  been  stuffed  with  facts.  In 
my  estimation  the  most  important  thing  is  what  has  the  pupil 
gained  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  his  -possibilities^  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  possibilities  of  some  more  favored 
or  ideal  individual  with  whom  he  is  to  be  compared.  If  he  has 
lived  up  to  his  highest  possibilities  he  should  be  credited  with 
one  hundred  per  cent  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  some  other 
individual  more  favored  than  he  may  have  more  facts  to  show 
as  a  result  of  his  studies.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who  taught  that  the  holder 
of  one  talent  rightly  used  should  receive  the  same  reward  as  he 
who  had  ten.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  facts  acquired  must  often 
be  used  as  the  vrsible  evidence  of  power  gained,  but  it  should 
be  the  effort  of  every  teacher  to  know  the  pupil  and  to  estimate 
him  for  what  he  has  achieved  in  power  and  training  as  com- 
pared with  what  he  might  have  achieved.  On  this  basis,  there- 
fore, promotions  should  be  made  not  by  marking  the  subjects 
'primarily  but  the  effort.     Again  and  again  in  niy  experience  I 

I  have  found  that  pupils  who  have  failed  in  the  work  of  one 
grade  if  allowed  to  go  on  will  succeed  in  that  of  the  succeeding 
grade.  Showing  (i)  That  failure  in  acquisition  at  one  stage 
does  not  necessarily  involve  failure  in  succeeding  stages,  and 
(2)  That  in  their  case,  at  least,  to  hold  them  back  in   their 

J  course  would  have  been  unjust  and  inexcusable. 

This  same  thought  has  been  expressed  most  forcibly  by  Dr. 

'  H.  J.  Davenport,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  as 
follows : — 

*'My  fundamental  proposition  is  that  the  question  of  fitness 
for  higher  work  is  not  what  the  student  knows,  but  his  degree 
of  advancement  in  maturity  and  power  of  thought ;  it  does  not 
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much  matter  by  what  route  he  has  arrived  at  this.  If  the  grade 
student  has  been  well  taught  for  eight  years  in  subject-matter 
attracting  his  healthful  interest  and  activity,  and  comes  into  the 
high  school}  not  wooden  and  stolid  and  stupid,  the  product  of 
system  and  uniformity  and  examination  and  drill,  but  as  a  lover 
of  knowledge  and  a  seeker  for  it  he  cannot  have  studied  amiss ; 
he  will  have  read  and  thought  and  spelled  and  figured  suffi- 
ciently for  high  school  purposes,  and  there  will  be  relief  from 
the  problem  of  how  to  re-arouse  the  interest  which  in  his  first 
school  years  he  had,  but  which  he  has  lost  in  the  stupefying 
process  of  getting  educated. 

"This  applies  equally  to  university  requirements;  all  right 
emphasis  upon  the  disciplinary  value  of  education  implies  and 
advises  a  less  insistence  upon  what  subjects  have  been  taught, 
or  what  particular  ground  covered  in  any  course,  and  a  larger 
insistence  upon  the  maturity  of  thought  and  the  training  achieved. 
If  interest  and  discipline  are  achieved  the  subject-matter  may 
be  dismissed  from  consideration.  It  cannot  have  been  other 
than  good.  There  is  in  truth  not  much  left  that  is  worth  while 
in  education  if  the  specialist  is  allowe4  to  justify  his  useless 
facts  by  their  training  value  and  then  in  actual  practice  to 
abandon  the  training  purpose  and  put  all  his  emphasis  on  the 
facts.  But  value  for  training  and  value  as  material  must  concur. 
It  would  be  an  ill-governed  world  in  which  only  those  subjects 
or  those  aspects  of  subjects  were  good  for  training  which  were 
good  for  nothing  else. 

"All  this  has  nothing  to  say  against  supervisory  or  advisory 
methods  from  higher  authority,  but  only  against  examinations 
and  hard  and  fast  requirements,  or  any  system  of  enforced  uni- 
formity. It  implies  that  the  time  spent,  the  effort  directed,  the 
maturity  reached  and  the  training  derived  are  the  real  desiderata^ 
and  that  if  these  purposes  are  fully  kept  in  view  any  question  of 
what  knowledge  and  how  much  will  take  care  of  itself. 

"A  few  propositions  are  in  fact  rapidly  getting  themselves 
established : — 

«*(i)  That  it  is  the  business  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions to  adapt  themselves  to  the  lower  and  not  the  lower  to  the 
higher ;  that  the  notion  of  the  lower  school  as  a  feeder  to  the 
higher  is  pernicious  ;  that  every  line  of  school  work  must  justify 
itself,  instead  of  being  justified  by  what  in  most  cases  can  never 
come,  and  that  the  work  of  each  grade  must  be  as  good  to  stop 
with  as  to  go  on  with.     Otherwise  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

"(2)  That  while  examinations  have  their  place,  that  place  is 
never  a  test  of  promotion,  and  that  no  examination  is  other  than 
pernicious  if  given  by  other  than  the  instructor,  or  is  given  as  a 
basis  for  prizes  or  standing  either  for  the  student  or  for  his  school. 
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**(3)  That  the  demand  for  uniformity  in  curriculum  or  in  the 
subject-matter  of  courses  or  in  methods  of  presentation  is  the 
talk  of  people  system-mad,  and  is  part  of  the  theory  of  fact 
worship  in  education.  • 

*'  No  principal  or  superintendent  who  knows  his  business  .will 
require  all  his  teachers  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  one  of  my 
history  teachers  puts  emphasis  upon  the  art  and  literature  of 
Rome,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  another  shall  not  go  espe- 
cially into  the  law  or  institutions ;  a  third,  of  different  equip- 
ment, into  economic  and  social  conditions ;  and  I  should  merely 
work  disaster  by  setting  one  standard  and  one  exaniination  for 
all.  I  hope  to  have  one  high  school  Latin  teacher  make  a 
specialty  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  by  translations,  another 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  Latin  classics  as  source  material 
in  history,  another  to  these  classics  as  material  for  the  study  of 
literary  form,  while  still  another  m'ay  best  direct  his  attention  to 
the  psychological  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  his  material." 

In  the  parallel  course  system,  therefore,  I  would  promote 
regularly  every  pupil  who  is  marked  high  in  effort  even  though 
their  absolute  standing,  according  to  current  standards,  may  be 
below  the  accepted  rank.  With  reference  to  pupils  who  lose 
more  or  less  time  through  sickness  or  other  causes,  adjustments 
might  well  be  made  between  the  courses  A  and  B ;  that  is  to 
say,  pupils  from  the  A  class  who  having  lost  some  of  their  work 
could  be  required  for  a  time  to  go  into  the  B  work,  which 
because  of  its  character  they  could  easily  carry,  while  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  standing  in  the  other 
course.  The  difficulties  of  pupils  who  lack  in  effort  or  who  are 
often  absent  could,  I  believe,  be  as  rpadily  adjusted  under  the 
new  as  under  the  old  arrangement. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  with  reference  to  changes  in  the 
work  of  the  grammar  schools,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
criticising  unwarrantably  the  methods  now  in  use  in  these 
schools.  I  have  generally  espoused  the  half-year  class  interval 
as  the  most  workable  scheme  yet  proposed,  but  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  may  take  a  more  advanced  position  in 
this  matter,  and,  therefore,  make  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of 
methods  of  grading  and  ranking  which  will  recognize  more 
fully  the  varying  capacity  of  pupils  in  tastes,  habits  and  powers, 
and  rank  them  by  the  relative  increment  of  power,  based  on 
effort  rather  than  on  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter. 
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BDMUND  J.   VBRT,   YANKTON,   S.   DAK. 

• 

7y^  ANY  cities  and  towns  have  been  struggling  with  the 
1  jL  problem  of  supplying  text-books  in  the  public  schools, 
but  probably  in  no  place  has  it  been  worked  out  to  finer  points 
and  tested  more  thoroughly  than  in  Yankton,  S.  Dak.  Ad-  . 
vanced  educational  ideas  require  that  children  be  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  subject-matter  rich  in  those  things  which 
the  progressive  changes  in  their  mental  life  require.  This  sub- 
ject-matter cannot  be  found  in  any  single  set  of  books.  The 
problem  is  to  furnish  a  larger  number  of  books  at  reasonable 
cost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  all  other  conditions  con- 
nected with  school  administration.  The  expense  of  the  plan 
employed  in  the  Yankton  schools  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  it 
is  practically  only  nominal.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
adaptable  to  any  city  or  town  of  any  size  whatsoever,  and  of 
being  hygienically  safe.  To  appreciate  its  merits  it  is  necessary 
to  contrast  it  with  the  other  plans  generally  employed. 

Under  the  private  ownership  system  the  patron  may  purchase 
his  books  from  the  local  book  dealer  at  the  lowest  price  offered 
individual  purchasers ;  or  he  may  purchase  them  of  some  public 
board  that  is  authorized  by  law  to  purchase  books  at  the  best 
wholesale  prices,  pay  for  them  out  of  the  public  treasury  (school, 
county  or  state  treasury)  and  sell  them  to  the  patron  at  actual 
cost.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  only  advantage  in  pur- 
chasing them  from  a  public  board  is  to  escape  paying  the  local 
dealer  or  middleman  for  his  investment  and  trouble  in  handling 
the  books.  The  direct  purchase  of  books  from  the  local  dealer 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  education,  nor  does  the  purchas- 
ing of  them  from  a  public  board  meet  these  demands,  except  to 
the  extent  of  the  local  dealer's  profit.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
what  is  saved  in  purchasing  from  a  public  board  will  be  used 
in  purchasing  a  large  number  of  books  by  each  pupil.  The 
important  point  constantly  overlooked  in  considering  this  sys- 
tem is  that  under  proper  conditions  the  full  life-value  of  a  book 
is  not  to  be  had  by  a  single  pupil.  This  point  is  shown  clearly 
in  the  Yankton  schools.  Even  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 
the  grades  in  which,  on  account  of  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils. 
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the  books  are  used  most  severely,  a  single  set  of  books  has 
been  used  three  years  or  more.  Under  no  form  of  manage- 
ment can  private  ownership  have  this  advantage.  To  this  ex- 
tent the  private  ownership  system,  as  a  system,  requires  the 
throwing  away  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  purchase 
money  of  text-books. 

But  the  quality  of  books  is  being  improved.  The  best  in  the 
market  to-day  may  be  a  fourth-rate  book  four  or  five  years 
hence.  Under  private  ownership  the  patron  must  either  keep  , 
an  inferior  book  in  the  hands  of  his  child,  or  make  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  in  the  market.  Still  again, 
under  this  system,  if  a  patron  moves  to  a  place  where  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  book  is  in  use  he  must  again  make  a  large  sacrifice. 
In  a  word,  the  private  ownership  system  at  its  best  is  the  sys- 
tem for  the  patron  of  abundant  means  only.  But  no  school  has 
such  a  patronage  exclusively.  As  a  system  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, meet  the  needs  of  modern  education. 

The  free  text-book  system  has  a  smack  of  democracy  in  its 
very  name.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  more  people  deluded 
and  entrapped  by  the  word  *'free"  prefixed  to  a  proposition 
than  any  other  word  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  rule  for 
the  solicitor  to  attack  his  victim  at  his  weakest  point.  To  get 
something  for  nothing  is  the  point  of  points  at  which  the  un- 
thinking man  is  weak.  It  is  assumed  that  the  thing  that  is 
described  as  ''  free"  is  in  realitj''  free.  If  it  is  described,  it  is 
because  it  has  value  to  an  assumed  purchaser ;  if  it  has  value, 
value  must  have  been  put  into  it ;  if  value  was  put  into  it,  value 
must  be  had  for  it.  A  few  moments'  thought  discloses  the  error 
in  the  case  of  the  free  text-book  system.  In  reality  there  is  no 
such  system.  Text-books  are  not,  and  cannot  be  free.  The 
author  and  publisher  put  value  into  their  books,  and  they  must 
get  value  out  of  them.  People  often  think  that  when  they  do 
not  pay  for  a  thing  directly  they  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all. 
Books  must  be  paid  for,  even  though  the  money  be  raised  by 
taxation.  Taxation  is  only  an  indirect  method  of  paying  for 
them ;  yet  there  is  a  vague  notion  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
that  books  purchased  in  this  way  are  free. 

Another  fallacy  connected  with  the  so-called  free  text-book 
system  is  that  it  is  assumed  that  because  the  books  are  '*  free  " 
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more  of  them  can  be  provided.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
in  this  system,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  private  ownership,  the 
burden  is  merely  shifted  from  the  patron,  as  a  patron,  to  the 
taxpayer,  as  a  taxpayer.  To  the  patron  who  has  no  taxable 
property  are  the  books  free,  and  to  him  alone.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  this  class  there  is  a  lurking  suspicion  that  there  is  a 
premium  on  a  large  family ;  for  the  larger  the  family,  the  more 
will  he  get  for  nothing.  With  the  same  class  there  exists  the 
same  vague  notion  that  so  far  as  education  in  the  schools  pro- 
vided with  **  free  "  text-books  is  concerned  there  is  a  premium 
on  not  having  taxable  property,  for  what  they  get  for  nothing 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  democratic  government  to  offer 
an  inducement  to  indolence  or  improvidence  in  any  form. 

Then  it  follows  that  in  the  so-called  free  text-book  system , 
which  merely  shifts  the  burden  of  the  patron,  as  such,  to  the 
taxpayer,  as  such,  the  meeting  of  the  demand  for  a  larger  supply 
of  text-books  at  reasonable  expense  is,  in  large  measure,  de- 
feated. It  is  a  universal  principle  that  the  strongest  supporters 
of  a  cause  are  those  who  receive  benefits  from  it.  Usually  the 
strength  of  support  is  measured  by  the  directness  of  the  benefit. 
The  patrons,  as  patrons,  are,  therefore,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  strongest  supporters  of  the  public  schools ;  the  con- 
verse of  this  principle  makes  the  taxpayer  who  is  not  a  patron, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  opposed  to  the  expense-aspect  of  the 
school.  He  may  reason  that  he  has  children  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  schools,  or  that  the  school  is  an  important  social 
factor,  and  it  hereby  makes  his  property  more  valuable ;  yet 
such  persons  generally  oppose  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true,  the  free  text- 
book system  defeats  itself  by  thus  creating  an  enemy.  The 
evil  effects  are  seen  not  only  in  this  way,  but  also  in  the  general 
reactions  that  arise  when  people  think  their  taxes  excessive. 
The  increase  of  expense  due  to  providing  text-books  free  to  the 
patrons  turns  public  attention  to  the  schools  as  burdens  of  ex- 
pense, resulting  frequently  in  a  general  insane  attack  upon 
them.  Such  a  condition  is  the  opportunity  for  a  person  who 
thinks  that  he  has  a  grievance,  and  for  the  demagogue  who 
always  has  "  an  axe  to  grind." 
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The  so-called  free  text-book  system  is,  therefore,  a  disguised 
enemy  of  education.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  inevitably  create 
irresistible  opposition,  and  thus  fail  to  furnish  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  standard  texts  at  a  reasonable  outlay.  It  provides  for 
getting  the  full  life  value  of  the  books ;  but  the  expense  of  the 
first  purchase  and  of  repairing  and  handling  them  falls  upon  the 
taxpayer,  as  such,  causing  opposition,  and  consequently  limiting 
the  supply  to  that  of  private  ownership. 

In  contrast  with  the  two  systems  thus  briefly  and  inadequately 
described  is  the  rental  system.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  enumerate  the  features  of  distinct 
advantage  in  this  system,  and  then  to  outline  the  way  the  system 
works  in  the  Yankton  schools,  i.  Books  are  purchased  at 
wholesale  prices.  2.  The  system  is  self-sustaining  so  far  as 
the  taxpayer,  as  such,  is  concerned.  3.  The  expense  to  the 
patron  is  merely  nominal  as  compared  with  the  private  owner- 
ship system.  4.  The  best  books  in  the  market  can  be  had 
without  ground  for  opposition.  5.  Books  may  be  changed, 
when  old  ones  are  worn  out,  without  extra  expense.  6.  A 
practically  unlimited  supply  of  books  can  be  furnished  at  no 
additional  ultimate  expense  except  that  of  interest  on  the  money 
invested. 

At  the  Yankton  schools  the  system  is  managed  as  follows : 
The  books  are  labeled  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover.  The 
labels  are  printed  especially  for  the  Yankton  schools,  and 
contain  the  rules  of  the  Board  governing  the  renting  and  use  of 
the  books.  In  blank  spaces  on  these  labels  are  entered  the 
name  and  number  of  the  book,  each  series  having  a  separate 
series  of  numbers.  After  the  books  are  labeled  and  numbered 
they  are  covered  with  strong  paper  covers  and  placed  in  the 
text-book  room  ready  for  use. 

In  the  grades  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  year,  no  allowance  being 
made  if  the  pupil  enters  late.  This  rule  has  seemed  necessary 
on  account  of  the  complications  that  would  arise,  if  it  were 
reduced  for  a  shorter  period.  This  rule,  however,  appears  the 
more  reasonable  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  rent 
rates,  which  are  as  follows  :  first  grade,  20  cents  ;  second  grade, 
25  cents ;  third  grade,  35  cents ;  fourth  grade,  55  cents ;  fifth 
grade,  55   cents ;   sixth   grade,   80   cents ;   seventh   grade,   85 
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cents ;  eighth  grade,  85  cents.  These  several  sums  entitle  the 
pupils  to  the  use  of  all  the  books  in  the  respective  grades  for 
one  year.  Any  book  in  the  text-book  library  may  be  used  in 
any  grade  where  it  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  rent  fee  for 
a  given  grade  does  not  entitle  the  pupil  merely  to  any  given  set 
of  books,  but  to  all  the  books  available  for  his  grade.  In  this 
way,  in  most  grades,  the  pupils  at  some  time  during  the  year 
have  the  use  of  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  books  as  they 
would  under  the  private  ownership  or  free  text-book  system. 

During  the  summer  vacation  all  the  books  are  re-covered  and 
repaired,  if  injured  in  any  way.  The  principal  injuries  that 
require  repairing  are  torn  leaves  and  loosened  backs.  For  the 
torn  leaves  transparent  gummed  paper  is  used,  and  for  the 
loosened  backs  a  heavy  gummed  cloth  with  ''laps"  for  proper 
attachment. 

In  the  high  school  the  same  general  plan  is  carried  out, 
except  that  the  rent  is  charged  by  the  book,  and  not  for  all  the 

books  used  during  the  year. 

The  plan  was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1895.  Since  that  time 
6,415  books  have  been  purchased  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  850  pupils.  The  total  expense,  including  first 
cost,  freight,  preparing  the  books  for  use  and  re-covering  and 
repairing  .for  this  period,  was  $3,317.54.  The  total  amount 
received  as  book  rent  during  this  period  was  $1,818.^9.  Up 
to  the  present  time  less  than  two  dozen  books  have  been  dis- 
carded because  of  wear.  When  the  plan  was  adopted  it  was 
thought  the  average  length  of  the  time  during  which  the  books 
would  last  would  be  from  three  to  four  years,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  most  of  them  will  last  from  five  to  seven  years. 

This  whole  discussion  points  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
text-books  is  a  question  of  education  and  economy.  Neither 
one  of  these  factors  can  be  disregarded.  The  teacher  may  see 
the  need  of  more  text-books  in  order  that  the  child  be  truly  and 
broadly  educated,  but  he  should  also  see  that  these  books  can 
not  be  procured  without  expense.  The  patron,  influenced  by 
older  ideas,  is  likely  to  see  this  need  only  vaguely.  The 
strength  of  this  support  is  measured  by  the  clearness  with  which 
he  sees  the  need,  and  his  means  of  meeting  it.  The  preceding 
discussion  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  in  responding  to  this  need 
the  real  point  is  often  missed.  It  shows  also  that  co-operation 
is  necessary,  if  the  most  is  to  be  had  from  the  money  invested. 
But  mere  co-operation  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  co-operation 
that  is  definitely  and  wisely  planned. 
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DANTETS  DREAM  AND  CAPTIVE  ANDROMACHE. 

DR.   FRANKLIN  B.   SAWVBL,   GREENVILLE,    PA. 

'*  Understand  this  thoroughly;  know  once  for  all,  that  a  poet^on 
canvas  is  exactly  the  same  species  of  creature  as  a  poet  in  song.'*  — 
John  Rusk  in  in  Pre-Raphaelitism. 

''  Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a  man 
a  great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force  in  the  lan- 
guage of  lines,  and  a  great  versifier  as  he  excelled  in  precision  or  force 
in  the  language  of  words." — Ibid,  in  Greatness  in  Art. 

PICTURES,  like  books,  must  be  approached  from  different 
view-points.  The  historical  painting  must  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  historic  events  and  historic  imagery ;  the  alle- 
gorical and  mythological  from  allegory  and  mythology ;  the 
religious  from  the  Bible  and  the  state,  conditions  and  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  its  times ;  landscapes  from  the  pastoral  beauties  of 
earth,  stream,  air  and  sky  ;  and  the  delineation  of  character  and 
passion  from  psychology  and  human  experience.  Yet  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  artist's  aim  is  not  to  give  an  inventory 
of  the  minutim  that  enter  into  a  scene,  or  a  story's  make-up, — a 
sort  of  table  of  statistics — ^but  the  sum  total,  the  balance-sheet 
of  landscape  or  legend,  pas3ion  or  history  as  the  eye  sees  it,  and 
the  soul  feels  and  realizes  it.  And  while  it  is  a  true  maxim,  as 
Millet  used  to  repeat  to  his  pupils,  that  '*  the  story  must  be 
made  so  plain  and  complete  that  it  would  be  told  by  the  paint- 
ing without  previous  knowledge  or  the  aid  of  books,"  history, 
literature  and  science  have  always  been  indispensable  aids  to 
art  study  and  picture  interpretation. 

Perhaps  in  no  class  of  subjects  is  the  story  so  easily  divined 
as  in  historical  paintings  and  those  founded  on  some  definite 
portion  or  passage  of  literature,  or  those  whose  motive  has  at 
the  same  time  a  parallel  literary  rendering. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  two  modern  masterpieces  of  the  latter 
class  of  subjects,  *'  Dante's  Vision,"  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
and  the  **  Captive  Andromache,"  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton; 
both  artists  of  the  modern  English  school  when  at  its  best. 
The  former  was  born  at  London  in  1828  and  died  in  1882  ;  the 
latter  was  born  at  Scarborough  in  1830  and  died  in  1896. 
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To  appreciate  and  enjoy  Rossetti's  charming  picture,  the  orig- 
inal now  in  Liverpool,  presupposes  acquaintance  with  Dante's 
•'  La  Vita  Nuova,"  and  an  appreciative,  realizing  sympathy 
for  Dante's  ecstatic,  sighing  admiration  and  frenzied,  sobbing 
love  for  the  blessed  Beatrice. 

.  .   .  "So  gentle  and  so  pure, 
.  .  .  One  of  the  beautiful  angels  of  Heaven." 

Rossetti  like  Dante  dreamed  his  picture,  and  then  painted  his 
dream, — :in  line  and  color  instead  of  words — and  he  shows  much 
of  the  same  rich,  vigorous,  poetical  exuberance. 

Rossetti  gave  us  the  best  English  translation  of  the  New  Life 
extant,  and  wrought  himself  into  the  half  mystical  idealism  of 
Dante,  with  its  hints  of  somber  realism,  and  into  the  spirit  of  his 
weeping  phantasies  so  completely  as  to  infuse  the  same  rays 
of  hope,  and  joy  into  the  sad  scene  as  Dante  had  done  in  his 
verse.  He  learned  at  the  feet  of  his  master  what  real,  love- 
lorn, heaven-exalted  sorrow  is,  and  then  gave  it  finished  ex- 
pression on  canvas. 

In  many  of  his  sonnets  and  shorter  poems  Dante  weepingly 
sings  th^  same  dirge ;  but  the  fifth  stanza  in  part  XXHI  of  the 
New  Life  expresses  more  concisely  than  any  other  the  maia 
idea  of  the  picture,  when  Love  said 

•  .  .   "  '  Now  shall  all  things  be  made  clear : 
Come  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies.* 
Those  'wildering  phantasies 
Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead. 
Even  as  I  there  was  led, 
Her  ladies  with  a  veil  were  covering  her ; 
And  with  her  was  such  very  humbleness 
That  she  appeared  to  say,  *  I  am  at  peace.'  " 

The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  is  the  planting  of  the  fatal 
kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the  angelic  Beatrice.  The  yet  stooping 
but  recoiling  Angel  of  Death  holds  an  arrow  in  his  left  hand, 
the  two-fold  symbol  of  Death  and  Love  pointing  from  the  heart 
of  Beatrice  to  the  heart  of  Dante.  As  if  conducted  hesitatingly 
from  some  outer  chamber  of  the  skies,  Dante  stands  shrinking 
from  the  Angel's  right-hand  grasp,  but  chained  to  the  spot,  dis- 
consolate, though  sustained  ;  broken  in  spirit,  yet  resigned  to  the 
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inevitable.  Bowed  and  grief-smitten,  he  seems  to  have  just 
recovered  from  his  vision  to  hear  the  cadence  of  his  dream, 
"  O  Beatrice  I  peace  be  with  you."  It  is  not  the  chivalric  love 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  conjugal  affection  and  sympathy  that 
shine  from  his  heroic  face  and  meaning  eyes. 

The  poppies  strewn  about  are  but  symbols,  and  the  '*  Death's 
Door"  behind,  grim,  black  and  unobstructed,  is  not  terrible. 
The  doves,  emblems  of  the  soul  and  purity  of  heart,  one  enter- 
ing from  either  side,  are  rather  messengers  of  love  and  consola- 
tion ;  the  open  door  to  the  left  with  its  gleam  of  light,  the  distant 
radiance,  atmosphere  and  sky  above,  and  the  winding  stairs  to 
the  right,  flooded  with  subdued  or  rather  reflected  golden-tinged 
light,  beckon  upward  to  the  blessed  empyrean  whither  the 
kissed-away  spirit  has  just  been  borne  by 

.  .   .  '^The  angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna 
In  a  long  flight  flying  back  heavenward." 

Reclining  Beatrice — '*  So  perfect  is  the  beauty  of  her  face" — 
seems  fit  to  have  been  **  full  of  all  perfections  " ;  strong  as  well 
as  gentle ;  human,  yet  angelic ;  earthly,  yet  holy.  She  is  still 
the  symbol  of  goodness,  charity,  sweetness  and  virtue.  The 
accessory  *•  ladies  "  emphasize  her  beauty  and  gentle  humility, 
and  the  drapery  in  sweep  and  fold  of  all  the  figures  is  graceful 
to  simplicity.  Richness,  beauty,  sentiment  and  harmony  are 
not  lacking,  and  the  artist's  language  is  tersely  suggestive  and 
subjective  as  the  treatment  demands.  Light  and  shade,  atmos- 
phere and  texture  are  good,  and  the  composition  and  unity  of 
the  picture  are  simple  and  unique.  A  literal  correspondence, 
part  by  part,  between  picture  and  poem  not  only  does  not  exist, 
but  to  attempt  to  divine  or  construct  such  would  be  great  injus- 
tice to  the  painter,  for  the  aesthetic  eflfect  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole  is  not  translatable  into  words.  Its  most  delicate  impres- 
sions and  harmonies  of  composition,  line,  light  and  shade,  tone 
and  values  belong  to  art  language  alone.  Yet  the  best  inter- 
preter of  Dante  in  modern  art  is  Rossetti,  and  the  best  glossary 
of  the  *'  Dante's  Dream"  is  the  '*  Vita  Nuova." 

The  Vision  reads  like  a  mystic  tragedy  of  furious  love  whose 
hero  is  wild  to  the  verge  of  sanity  of  the  passion.  In  both  pic- 
ture and  poetry  are  intermingled  scenes  of  sweetest  tenderness 
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and  deepest  pathos;  with  suggestions  of  that  purer  love  that  is 
not  sensuous,  and  that  higher  sorrow,  though  crushing  to  the 
natural  senses,  that  sees  death  as  a  translation  and  an  experi- 
ence not  to  be  dreaded  or  shunned. 

In  the  second  subject  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  tells  the  story  of 
the  enslavement  of  the  grieving,  widowed  queen,  Andromache, 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  When  ready  to  go  out  to  do  unequal 
battle  with  Achilles,  the  brave  Hector  repaired  to  the  castle  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  despairing  wife  and  .  .  .  **his  infant  darling 
boy,  b.eautiful  as  a  star." 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  and  most  admired  as  well  as  most 
famous  passages  of  the  Iliad  is  the  parting  of  Hector  and  his 
lamenting  wife  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the  last  part  of  which,  the 
**  dire  presage,"  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  painter's  exquisite 
poem-picture,  entitled  **  Captive  Andromache":  — 

•'  And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore ; 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  griefs  I  dread  ; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design. 
And  woes  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  '  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife !  *  "* 

Bryant's  translation  reads, 

'*  And  from  the  fountain  of  Messeis  draw 
Water,  or  from  the  Hyperian  spring." 

Other  incidents  and  imagery  that  help  to  a  fuller  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  this  truly  beautiful  picture  may  be  found  in 
the  twenty-fourth  book. 

But  the  idea  and  imagery  alone  are  transferable  to  canvas. 

The  key-note  in  the  composition  of  the  picture  is  the  queenly 
Andromache  with  bowed  head,  standing,  almost  posing,  in  the 
center  foreground  of  the  canvas.     She  is  bearing  the  weight  of 

'^Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI.,  lines  574-5S5,  Pope's  translation. 
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waters  and  has  paused,  '*  groaning  beneath  the  load  of  life.'* 
Trojan  pride  and  disgrace  are  mingled  in  the  interestingly 
beautiful  face,  dignity  and  discontented  submission,  self-assertion 
and  servile  obedience,  hope  and  humility,  a  prisoner  royal  and 
a  queen  captive.  Accessory  groups  and  personages  on  either 
side  give  restful  poise  and  good  balance  to  the  picture  without 
appearing  in  the  least  mechanical. 

The  poetical  engine  of  the  composition  is  repetition.  Other 
captives  of  royal  lineage  and  differing  nationalities  are  paying 
a  like  penalty,  though  with  less  distaste.  Their  balanced 
grouping  on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left  is  careless,  simple 
and  artistic,  and  so  disposed  as  to  make  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  effective.  Her  child,  the  darling  Astyanax,  caressed 
by  happy  maids  in  the  right  foreground  prattles  a  note  of  inno- 
cent cheer  which  is  echoed  in  other  countenances  among  the 
exiles.  Its  pure,  lofty  sentiment,  naive  poetic  feeling  and 
ensemble  effect  of  drapery,  foliage  and  chaste,  varied  poses 
make  the  picture  delightfully  pleasing. 

Companion  pictures  they  are  in  more  points  than  the  fact  that 
each  has  its  justification  and  parallel  in  verse.  Each  is  faithful 
in  treatment  to  the  story  it  tells,  and  each  deals  with  those  deep 
mysteries  in  human  experience,  the  ineffable  joy  of  love  and  the 
insatiate  sorrow  of  death. 

If  the  first  excels  in  romantic  mystery  the  second  excels  in 
the  sentiment  of  beauty,  and  both  in  vigor  of  conception  and 
richness  of  poetic  feeling. 


LIFE. 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   SCHUMACHER,  ONEOMTA,  N.  Y. 

A  mellow  Instrument,  and  Master-willed, 

Once  waked  as  from  a  dream,  made  music  low 
And  sweet,  until  a  Hand,  in  evening's  glow. 

Was  laid  along  the  strings,  and  all  was  stilled. 
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SOME  STUDIES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

SUPERVISOR  R.  V.  WZNTERBURN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

aUYAU,  in  his  Education  and  Heredity,  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  child  for  the  race  in  order  to 
prevent  the  eventual  deterioration  or  extinction  of  the  race. 
This  cannot  be  done  until  there  is  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
racial  character,  and  until  education  in  our  schools  has  as  its 
basis  the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  ethical  needs  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race.  The  first  problem  of  child-study  is 
character  study ;  the  second  problem  is  how  to  get  the  best 
character  development  out  of  the  various  studies  of  the  school 
course ;  how  to  help  mould  the  unformed  child  into  a  strong, 
honest,  self-reliant  individual,  and  a  valuable  race  progenitor. 
Let  us  study  briefly  the  part  history  can  take  in  solving  the 
second  problem  when  it  is  fitted  to  the  child  nature  by 
careful  and  continuous  observation  of  the  development  of  the 
child  character. 

That  Guyau's  statement  is  true  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
history  student, — the  race  is  endangered  by  neglecting  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  intimate  connection  between  the 
development  of  the  individual,  the  condition  of  society,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  human  race  has  been  the  subject  of 
innumerable  works,  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  so-called 
philosophy  of  history.  Gustave  le  Bon  tells  us  of  the  soul  of 
the  race,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  show  that  it  is  but  the  soul  of 
man  grown  into  colossal  proportions  by  heredity  and  social 
environments.  Where  to  find  the  germ  of  this  soul,  how  to 
propagate  the  eternally  good  and  to  stifle  the  everlastingly  bad 
is  an  absorbing  life  study.  To  grasp  it  we  »nust  first  know  the 
conditions  of  the  chihd  nature  at  every  stage  of  progress,  or  of 
advancing  maturity,  and  then  present  our  school  subjects  so  as 
to  retard  the  evil  development  and  foster  the  right  development. 

Here  is  our  problem  :  A  child,  nurtured  in  the  tenderness  and 
protection  of  the  home,  or  one  gathered  in  from  the  carelessness 
and  demoralization  of  the  street,  enters  school.  A  varying 
term  of  years  in  the  training  of  the  school  is  to  transform  the 
immature  child  into  the  man  ready  for  the  world.  What  part 
can  history  take  in  fixing  his  habits,  and  forming  his  character. 
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SO  that  the  child  who  leaves  the  schoolroom  is  a  worthy  father 
of  the  man  who  must  be  a  factor  in  society  and  in  the  world? 

The  formation  of  habits  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  can 
be  accomplished  most  effectively  only  by  a  study  of  the  child 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  part  of  the  race.  Of  all  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grades  comparatively  few  cannot  be  trained 
by  efficient  teachers  tp  prompt  obedience,  ready  attention  and 
painstaking  work.  With  three  such  habits  formed  what  is 
unattainable  that  really  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  child's 
powers  ? 

The  attention  given  by  the  child  to  his  tasks  is  a  first  step  in 
his  training.  History  stories  furnish  abundant  material  for 
aiding  the  teacher  to  catch  the  spontaneous  attention  of  the 
pupil  and  to  guide  it  into  the  voluntary  attention  that  becomes 
one  measure  of  the  child's  adaptability. 

Here,  perhaps,  nomenclatures  differ.  What  many  call  stories 
or  myths  or  general  disciplinary  talks  I  am  willing  to  classify 
as  germinal  history >  or  I  claim  that  the  greatest  good  may  be 
had  from  such  material  if,  instead  of  indiscriminate  use,  it  is 
sifted  and  systematized  to  foster  the  development  of  those  traits 
of  character  that  naturally  appear  at  certain  periods  of  life. 

Folklore,  hero  tales,  stories  of  other  lands,  simple  phases  of 
government,  local  history  are  all  history  in  embryo ;  they  are 
the  first  steps  in  almost  all  shades  of  historical  knowledge  and 
investigation  that  profound  study  may  open  to  mature  students. 
No  other  study  presents  so  many  opportunities  for  rousing  and 
developing  latent  powers  as  does  history,  because  history  means 
man  in  all  his  humors,  weaknesses  and  powers.  It  is  man  that 
we  are  training.     A  complete  man  is  being  trained  by  all  men. 

Folk  tales  are  a  natural  food  for  children ;  but  although  their 
ability  to  interest  is  hardly  limited  to  the  years  of  childhood 
their  power  to  develop  is  soon  exhausted.  The  little  one,  new 
to  school  environments,  is  quickly  pleased  and  led  to  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  school  by  such  beloved  old  tales  as  **  The  Old 
Woman  and  Her  Pig,"  **  Cinderella,"  *«The  Three  Bears." 
Skillfully  used  these  stories  may  train  the  mind  to  give  vol- 
untary attention,  and  at  the  same  time  be  valuable  in  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  Folk  tales  abound  in  historical  qual- 
ities charmingly  displayed.     **  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig" 
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is  well  narrated  only  when  the  continuity  of  thought  is  strictly 
observed.  **The  Three  Bears"  shows  retribution  following 
lawlessness.  Children  realize  this  without  any  moralizing  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.-  Simple  questions  will  quicken  the 
ethical  sense. 

The  frequent  reproductions  that  should  accompany  these 
stories  result  in  excellent  training :  close  attention,  both  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary ;  painstaking  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
story ;  some  measure  of  continuity  of  thought ;  the  use  of  the 
judgment  in  joining  together  the  long  succession  of  ideas. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  exercise  in  language,  the  ability 
to  rise  before  a  large  class  and  speak  at  some  length,  and  the 
acquiring  of  one  of  the  well-known  folk  tales  of  our  tongue. 
It  follows  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  history 
material  for  these  little  folks. 

Throughout  the  first  and  second  grades  there  is  other  train- 
ing that  must  not  be  neglected.  The  ego  of  the  child  is  so  far 
almost  the  only  controlling  influence.  Right  and  wrong  are 
abstract,  /  is  concrete.  The  pleasure  element  is  important 
because  it  is  associated  with  the  concrete  /.  The  ethical  sense 
is  small  and  recognition  of  social  and  institutional  relations 
undeveloped.  All  three  must  be  reached  through  the  child's 
consciousness  of  self. 

Stories  of  church  and  national  holidays  and  hero  tales  help 
bring  out  the  social  and  institutional  traits  of  character.  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  stories  appeal  strongly  to  all  children. 
Through  them  the  little  ones  may  be  led  from  egoism  into 
altruism ;  individualism  may  be  guided  into  a  more  compre- 
hensive **  us."  Instead  of  thinking  of  self  only,  the  child  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  others  happy,  of  giving  as 
well  as  receiving,  of  being  one  with  the  great  number  who  are 
also  receiving.  Thankfulness  for  the  blessings  of  the  whole 
year  can  be  taught;  the  Christmas-tide  spirit  of  '*  Peace  on 
earth ;  goodwill  towards  men "  may  be  so  inculcated  that 
December  in  the  schoolroom  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  of  general  peace.  There  is  no  need  to  moralize 
to  bring  about  these  results,  they  can  be  made  the  simple, 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  stories  of  our  holidays. 

Is  this  history?     Certainly  ;  for  it  is  the  story  of  man  teaching 
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man,  and  applying  the  teachings  to  every-day  life.  Is  it  child 
study  ?  Yes ;  for  it  is  the  study  of  how  to  transform  the  imma- 
ture* child  into  the  self-helpful,  race-preservative  man. 

The  study  of  our  institutions  is  closely  connected  with  the 
strengthening  of  patriotism.  The  idea  of  the  home  and  of  the 
school  is  all  that  binds  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  land ;  moreover,  that  feeling  which  in  the  man 
becomes  patriotism  is  in  the  child  the  love  for  the  institution 
which  is  nearest  to  his  life,  first  the  home  then  the  school. 
The  public  schools  are  supported  by  the  State  in  order  to  edu- 
cate citizens,  consequently  we  must  begin  early  to  teach  love 
and  respect  for  our  institutions,  and  later  merge  this  study 
into  patriotism,  lest  some  of  the  children  leave  school  before 
this  instruction  is  begun.  Patriotism,  like  morals,  cannot  be 
taught  dogmatically;  both  sentiments  must  be  made  concrete, 
especially  for  children.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
history  stories  more  readily  than  by  any  other  means. 

In  first  and  second  grades  Washington  is  always  enjoyable 
as  the  hero  of  our  country,  or  other  characters  may  be  chosen 
as  typical  of  patriotism.  From  the  stories  of  Washington's  life 
many  latent  powers  of  intellect  and  of  morality  can^  be  devel- 
oped ;  even  physical  results  can  be  obtained. 

A  first-grade  class,  many  of  whose  members  were  ragged 
and  from  illiterate  homes,  had  given  their  teacher  constant 
trouble  about  their  careless  walk  and  slouching  postures.  The 
teacher  was  probably  the  only  person  who  ever  gave  the  matter 
any  attention.  The  story  of  Washington's  boyhood  had  been 
told  the  little  ones,  in  which  the  anecdote  was  given  about  the 
success  of  the  boy,  George,  in  training  his  playmates  as  soldiers. 
Observant  of  the  interest  of  the  class,  the  skillful  teacher  de- 
vised an  artful  plan :  each  child  was  to  have  a  flag,  only  a  tiny 
one,  and  a  wooden  sword,  rude,  home-prepared  implement  of 
peace.  Thus  equipped  they  should  have  every  day  a  special 
drill  or  march  through  the  room,  provided  that  every  child 
remembered  his  soldierly  bearing.  With  this  understanding 
it  required  scarcely  more  than  a  glance  to  bring  even  the 
youngest  child  into  erect  position,  in  marching  order. 

Such  a  physical  effect  is  easily  seen,  but  moral  influences  are 
not  so  visible  ;  who  can  doubt,  however,  that  they  exist?    When 
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it  is  remembered  that  most  children  are  naturally  hero  wor- 
shippers can  it  be  doubted  that  placing  before  them  so  pure  a 
model  as  George  Washington  will  surely  bring  its  followers? 
It  is  true  that  outside  of  the  schoolroom  there  are  many  tempta- 
tions  and  much  forgetfulness,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  constant  effort  of  the  right-minded  teacher  is  to  give 
his  pupils  an  attainable  standard,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  this 
standard  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  Every  hour,  every 
day,  every  month  or  year  that  he  succeeds  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren to  this  higher  plane  is  of  unspeakable  value,  for  these  are 
the  years  of  habit  formation. 

When  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  reached,  the  nature  of 
the  child  is  undergoing  marked  changes.  By  this  time  the 
world  has  opened  out  to  him  broadly  enough,  so  that  while  his 
self  consciousness  is  still  his  center,  strong  sympathies  have 
been  aroused.  There  is  a  closer  comradeship  in  the  boys,  a 
greater  ease  in  instituting  games  which  require  harmony  of 
action,  or  a  game  unit  as  opposed  to  individual  units.  *'  Chum- 
ming "  is  more  noticeable  among  the  girls.  The  personality  is 
being  measured  by  its*  social  value.  In  selecting  history  stories 
for  this  class  of  children  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  insti- 
tution is  supplanting  the  simple  hero  worship  that  was  so  strong 
with  the  younger  children.  What  the  Aian  does  for  a  cause 
now  often  takes  the  place  of  the  isolated  hero.  Patriotism  is 
k^n  and  active;  intense  interest  is  manifested  in  ^<  our  state," 
"our  nation,"  "  our  army,"  only  the  personal  element  must  be 
retained ;  that  is,  the  cause  must  be  typified  by  some  person. 

Local  history  is  eagerly  studied  in  the  story  form  even  in  the 
third  grades,  showing  that  the  institutional  sense  is  alert.  Older 
pupils  will  pursue  investigations  along  the  same  lines  more 
accurately ;  but  accuracy  of  geography  or  history  is  n6t  the 
main  end  sought  by  introducing  these  studies  with  little  chil- 
dren. The  object  is  to  lead  them  by  personal  observation  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  city  as  a  whole ;  to  conceive  of  a  city  as 
a  living  entity  with  a  birth  and  a  probable  death ;  with  a  life 
made  by  the  inhabitants ;  to  arouse  individual  pride,  interest 
and  responsibility  in  the  child's  consciousness  of  his  home,  that 
is,  to  awaken  the  institutional  sense.  State  history  may  develop 
the  same  traits,  and  a  little  later,  similar  treatment  may  be  given 
the  beginnings  of  the  nation. 
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'  Thus  there  is  collected  a  large  and  valuable  store  of  knowl- 
edge, habits  are  trained  in  true,  historical  investigation  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts,  an  enjoyment  in  reading  is 
fostered,  and  the  character  of  the  child  has  been  strengthened 
along  needed  lines.  Every  step  of  such  progress  should  be 
based  upon  child-study,  an  investigation  of  the  child's  conditioil 
and  of  his  probable  course  of  development. 

About  the  fifth  grade,  as  already  said,  heroes  begin  to  sug- 
gest the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  Father  Serra  typifies 
the  brave  priests  who  founded  the  Missions.  John  Smith,  the 
whole  band  of  early  adventurers.  Motives  are  questioned, 
children  in  the  fifth  grade  discuss  vigorously  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong.  A  spirited  discussion  in  a  fifth  grade,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  took  part,  related  to  John 
Smith's  statement  to  the  Indians  that  the  blue  beads  he  wished  - 
to  trade  for  corn  were  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  blue 
sky.  The  teacher  simply  kept  the  discussion  within  legitimate 
bounds,  the  pupils  developed  their  own  reasons  for  and  against 
Smith's  falsehood.  The  result  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
class  concurred  in  believing  that  Smith  Vvould  have  made  the 
exchange  anyway  without  resorting  to  the  lie,  because  the 
Indians  wanted|  the  beads ;  and  Smith  was  lowered  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  children*  by  his  deception.  A  year  later  I  heard 
a  discussion  on  the  same  subject  in  another  fifth  grade  with 
opposite  results.  The  pupils  were  inclined  to  favor  the  lie  told 
by  Smith  because  it  enabled  him  to  get  more  corn.  Such 
expressions  of  opinion  are  invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  is 
studying  the  ethnological  condition  of  his  pupils,  and  who  is 
trying  to  choose  work  that  will  develop  the  desirable  traits  of 
character. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  that  can  be  read  by  pupils 
of  this  age  abounds  in  opportunities  for  discussion.  Properly 
guided  it  develops  observation,  quick-witted  thought  and  judg- 
ment ;  while  the  decisions  that  are  reached  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  eflfect  on  the  character  of  the  child.  The  simple  fact  of 
weighing  and  judging  motives  must  lead  to  decisions  about 
them,  and  every  step  in  that  direction  is  a  gain  in  moral  power. 

The  character  growth  in  the  grammar  grades  needs  careful 
attention.     The  individual  is  fast  and  unavoidably  becoming  a 
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part  of  a  social  body.  The  child  is  either  painfully  conscious 
that  he  has  a  separate  existence,  or  he  is  fond  of  society  and 
realizes  his  own  personality  only  as  merged  in  the  social  unit. 
The  institutional  tendencies  are  alert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
readiness  with  which  pupils  of  this  age  conduct  a  class  news- 
paper, unite  in  a  debating  society,' form  class  organizations; 
many  churches  recruit  their  members  from  children  of  this  age, 
largely  for  the  same  reason — the  respect  for  the  institution. 
Self-government  has  been  tried  and  declared  very  successful 
by  some  grammar  school  principals  because  the  child  is  led  to 
regard  himself  as  an  important  part  of  the  institution.  There  is 
a  love  for  beauty  of  art  and  of  literature,  and  the  economical 
powers  are  greatly  strengthened. 

Patriotism,  one  expression  of  institutional  sense,  can  be  taught 
very  concretely  from  Roman  history  with  its  many  examples  of 
devotion  to  the  country.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  nation, 
made  visible  by  mapping  out  the  frequent  additions  of  territory 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  of  great  interest  to  young 
students,  and  is  easily  transferable  to  pride  in  the  home  nation. 
Pupils  watch  closely  this  national  development,  and  plainly  see 
the  nation  as  an  institution  to  which  the  individual  must  be  sac- 
rificed at  the  demand  of  honor  or  patriotism.  Early  Romans 
gave  their  lives  unflinchingly,  even  gladly ;  died  with  their 
faces  toward  the  enemy.  Sixth  grade  pupils  are  carried  away 
by  such  patriotism. 

The  power  of  religious  fervor  can  be  seen  in  the  Crusades ; 
here,  too,  is  the  intensity  of  religious  intolerance  whose  roots 
are  in  ignorance.  The  Church  as  an  institution  dominated 
thought  and  progress  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  should  not  our  boys 
and  girls  realize  its  power  and  see  something  of  its  effect  on  the 
civilization  of  the  world?  that  is,  of  the  power  of  the  institution. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thoughts  awakened  by  careful 
observation  of  children.  Every  statement  has  been  tested  many 
times  with  pupils  of  varying  ages  and  grades  of  mental  and 
moral  power  and  development,  and  every  one  has  been  watched 
through  the  individuality  of  several  teachers.  History  is  a  fav- 
orite study  in  all  of  our  grades ;  the  reason  for  this  is  unques- 
tionably because  history  is  to  them  a  reality,  and  the  stories  are 
selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child's  present  and  of  his  de- 
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veloping  character,  consequently  they  are  never  tiresome. 
History  so  presented  is  constantly  giving  models  of  heroic 
action  and  achievement  toward  which  the  child  is  striving. 
Every  child  naturally  wants  to  advance  to  something  better  and 
greater  than  his  own  little  world.  History  opens  his  eyes  to 
the  possibilities  of  life,  and  can  encourage  him  to  follow  certain 
examples  and  shun  others.  This  of  course  means  history  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  child,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  race.  Take  a  broad  meaning  for  the  word. 
History  is  the  study  of  man ;  man  is  the  individual,  the  nation, 
the  race.  Study  in  every  grade  the  active  and  latent  traits  of 
the  chiM's  character.  Select  stories  or  periods  of  history  that 
appeal  most  directl}*^  to  the  active  powers,  and  develop  most 
safely  the  latent  powers.  Be  sure  that  this  selection  is  based 
on  the  natural  development  of  the  child,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
help  educate  better  men  and  women,  hence  a  better  race. 


A  memory: 

MRS.   HELEN  B.   STARRBTT,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

A  form  of  grace  beyond  the  grace  of  youth ; 

A  face  where  "  records  sweet,"  of  Love  and  Truth, 

Had  wrought  a  beauty  than  youth's  lovelier  far 

In  lines  beyond  the  power  of  Time  to  mar ; 

A  strong  yet  gentle  soul  whose  presence  shed 

An  influence  that  cheered  and  comforted — 

One  of  those  chosen  few  who  seem  to  be 

The  pledge  of  Heaven  and  Immortality. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TEACHING  in  our  high  schools  as  a  life  occupMon  for  men  is 
discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Forum  by  Edward  Emory 
Hill.  The  impression .  is  left  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the 
advantages  and  rewards  of  this  profession  are  not  so  great  as  those 
pertaining  to  most  other  intellectual  callings.  High  school  teachers, 
this  writer  thinks,  are  not  in  a  way  to  secure  an  advancement  to  in- 
dependence, but  are  in  the  position  of  the  better  class  of  mechanics, 
who  get  about  the  same  pay;  and  they  are  less  hopefully  regarded 
than  the  young  lawyers,  physicians  and  ministers,  who  have  large 
possibilities  of  advancement  in  their  several  professions.  So  far  as 
this  article  is  a  plea  for  better  pay,  and  a  truer  valuation  of  the  high 
school  teacher's  office,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  it.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  it  does  not  adequately  present  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  the  profession.  To  be  sure,  some  cold,  hard  facts 
and  figures  are  given.  But  so  they  could  be  in  regard  to  the  ministry, 
the  law,  etc.  The  average  ministerial  salary  is  exceedingly  meagre, 
and  the  lawyer  often  waits  years  for  his  practice ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  teacher  usually  secures  at  the  outset  a  fair  return  for  his  time 
and  labor.  The  intellectual  reward  and  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
being  helpful  to  young  minds  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
development  is  very  great.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  there  is  no 
lack  of  respect  and  even  of  admiration  for  the  noble  work  of  the  high 
school  teachers  on  the  part  of  the  public.  And  in  these  days  chances 
of  advancement  and  of  widening  spheres  of  usefulness  are  always 
open  to  energetic  and  able  teachers  in  all  grades.  The  extension  of 
the  influence  of  the  high  school,  the  perfection  of  its  equipment,  its 
successful  administration,  the  preparation  of  text-books  which  shall 
be  used  in  other  schools,  and  the  development  of  professional  interests 
in  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  open  up  fields  of  eHort  and  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  enlargement  that  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  other  calling  or  profession.  The  truth  is  that  here  as  else- 
where "there  is  always  room  at  the  top."  While  work  of  a  low 
order  may  not  be  highly  regarded  or  very  richly  rewarded  able  work- 
ers in  this  field  are  appreciated  and  are  in  demand  at  satisfactory 
salaries.  The  rewards  of  this  calling  we  believe  to  be  on  the  whole 
as  numerous  and  as  desirable  as  those  of  any  other. 
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UR  public  schools  do  noble  service  in  levelling  down  and  level- 
ling up  ^ass  distinctions.     In  other  words,  in  putting  all  their 
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pupils  o^an  equality  so  that  no  one  is  frowned  down  on  because 
his  parents  are  poor  and  work  for  a  living ;  or  looked  up  to  because 
his  parents  are  rich  and  idle.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that 
here  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  that  honest  worth  is  recognized,  and 
that  ability  may  lead  any  one  on  up  to  the  heights.  It  is  not  exactly  so ; 
the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  idyllic.  We  do  recognize  some  class 
distinctions  and  cannot  altogether  keep  our  schools  free  from  their 
baneful  influences.  Still,  it  is  largely  true  that  here  boys  and  girls 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  are  rated  accordingly.  And  because  of 
our  freedom  and  the  manliness  which  goes  with  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  much  snobbishness  there  is  across  the  water.  Thus  we 
read  with  amusement  and  disgust  that  a  principal  of  a  private  school 
in  Putney,  a  suburb  of  London,  declares  that  "  he  had  on  one  occasion 
lost  nearly  all  his  pupils  because  it  was  discovered  that  the  grandfather 
of  one  of  his  pupils  had  been  a  local  tradesman."  Think  of  it !  What 
a  heinous  crime !  One  might  be  the  brightest  and  best  scholar  in 
school,  but  if  his  grandfather  sold  tea  the  school  must  btf  depopulated 
and  this  scholar  a  pariah.  A  tradesman  complains  that  in  this  place 
(Putney)  of  22,000  population,  there  is  "  not  a  single  middle-class 
boys*  school  to  which  I  can  send  my  son,"  and  at  the  private  schools, 
though  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  fees,  ''  his  application  has  been  three 
times  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  tradesman  in  the  place." 
No  wonder  the  Mducational  News  of  Edinburgh  boils  over  with 
honest  Scotch  wrath  and  exclaims  : — 

Could  snobbery  further  go?  But  its  reign  should,  and  probably 
will,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  The  master  of  a  private  school  is 
no  doubt  entitled  to  the  British  privilege  of  deciding  for  himself  who 
shall,  and  who  shall  not,  be  admitted  to  his  classes.  His  school  is  his 
castle  as  much  as  his  home ;  and  his  will  is  the  supreme  law  of  both. 
But  in  that  case  he  cannot  justly  complain  if  those  who  have  no  right 
to  his  hospitality  are  otherwise  provided  for.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
the  masters  of  English  private  schools  do.  They  are  up  in  arms 
against  an  attempt  to  provide  higher  grade  public  schools  in  their 
vicinity.  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  London  suburban  district,  with 
22,000  population,  a  man  bearing  the  brand  of  trade  cannot  get  his 
son  into  any  school  suitable  to  his  age  and  attainments.  He  is  willing 
to  pay  whatever  fees  are  charged.  But  that  matters  nothing.  He  is 
in  trade ;  and  the  suburban  stockbroker,  who  gets  rich  by  swindling 
simple  clients,  will  not  tolerate  the  contamination  of  his  son  by  contact 
with  the  son  of  an  honest  tradesman.  Putney  has  no  public  secondary 
school  because  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  few  third-rate 
scholastic  snobs;  and  the  tradesman's  son  must  go  without  his  educa- 
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tional  rights  because  the  seedy  curate  cannot  brook  the  idea  that  his  son 
should  be  associated  with  the  smell  of  the  shop.  ...  If  snobbish 
parents  desire  snobbish  schools,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  them.  They  have,  however,  no  right  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  public  schools  open  to  all  doing  higher  work.  The 
Putney  schoolmaster  is  as  much  a  tradesman  as  the  grocer.  With  a 
very  inadequate  intellectual  capital,  and  not  too  much  ready  cash,  he 
hires  a  genteel  house,  stocks  it  with  cheap  forms  and  desks,  hires  a 
scholastic  hack,  and  advertises  his  "  Academy"  or  '*  College,"  '*  for 
the  education  of  young  gentlemen," — "tradesmen's  sons  rigidly 
excluded."  No  one  disputes  his  right  to  do  all  that.  But  when  he 
assumes  the  r6le  of  martyrdom  because  a  public  school  open  to  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  as  well  as  to  the  sons  of  snobs  is  set  up  in  his 
vicinity,  he  is  entitled  to  no  consideration,  and  should  receive  none. 

/tAHE  past  summer  has  not  only  been  signalized  by  the  usual  ex- 
\^  pansion  and  betterment  of  the  institute  and  summer  school  work 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  connection  with  the  more 
important  universities,  but  has  developed  several  features  of  un- 
common interest.  One  of  these  has  been  the  disturbance  in  several 
of  the  larger  cities,  caused  by  the  interference  of  partisan  politics  with 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  city ;  and  in  several  cases  a  wide-spread 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  management,  taking  the  form 
of  a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  superintendency.  Of  course,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  all  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  inter- 
est put  in  their  appearance,  and  in  several  of  our  great  municipalities, 
•especially  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  ghost  of  the  supposed  buried- 
out-of-sight  notion  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  educate  beyond  a 
limited  elementar}'  course  of  study  has  risen  and  stalked  through  the 
daily  pages  of  the  leading  press,  as  lively  as  the  latest  newborn  fad 
of  the  "  highest  higher"  or  extra  "  scientific"  crochet  of  the  "  newest 
new"  education.  In  several  of  these  great  educational  centres  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
And  just  here  the  countiy  seems  to  be  experimenting,  somewhat  in 
the  dark,  or  "darkness  visible,"  in  regard'to  the  proper  qualiRcations 
of  this  official.  The  city  superintendent  of  common  schools,  as  we 
know  him,  is  really  one  of  the  most  original  and  important  functionaries 
in  our  present  scheme  of  republican  government.  Practically  he  has 
no  superior  in  office,  for  in  a  majority  of  the  States  he  is  only  respon- 
sible to  the  city  government,  with  a  somewhat  loosely  defined  obli- 
gation of  "  reporting  progress"  to  the  State  authorities.  In  fact,  he 
is,  in  more  than  one  respect,  the  most  important  public  character  in 
the  city ;  the  commajider-in-chief  of  an  army  of  children  more  numer- 
ous than  ever  served  under  Washington  at  one  time  in  the  War  of 
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Independence;  with  hundreds  of  teachers  of  various  grades  legally 
and,  if  of  a  strong  executive  habit,  personally  dependent  on  his  will. 
A  really  great  city  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  an  American 
city  is  nearer  a  despot  than  any  other  public  character  can  be.  Legally, 
for  a  fourth  of  every  school  day,  he  stands  to  his  army  of  children 
in  loco  parentis  ;  often  a  better  parent  in  all  the  higher  things  of  life 
than  the  children  ever  find  at  home.  Within  the  past  few  years  the 
people  have  been  roundly  lectured  by  a  portion  of  the  Great  Educators 
on  the  extreme  folly  of  presuming  to  have  any  opinions  of  their  own 
on  school-keeping,  and  their  duty  to  select  the  most  expert  of  experts, 
and  practically  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  about  every- 
thing within  the  charmed  circle  of  education.  But  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  what  the  type  of  this  expertisiri  may  be.  If 
the  aforesaid  Great  Educator  is  kept  awake  nights  by  a  rage  for 
"  original  investigation  in  the  twilight  realm  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy," or  is  in  any  stage  of  the  semi-insanity  into  which  the  disciple 
of  *' child  study"  so  easily  collapses,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  re- 
joicing over  his  new  opportunity,  as  the  agricultural  specialist  exults 
when  promoted  to  an  experiment  station  in  the  canebrakes  of  Alabama 
or  the  everglades  of  Florida.  If  the  expert  is  simply  an  eminent 
pedagogue  gone  daft  with  the  notion  of  trying  on  every  new  and 
attractive  method  or  device  of  instruction,  discipline  or  organization, 
or  an  experienced  fossil,  a  pedant,  a  tyrant  or  a  '^  little  god  on  wheels," 
it  is  easy  to  predict  the  result.  More  than  one  of  our  great  cities 
which  has  called  and  installed  a  superintendent  of  schools  of  great 
reputation  in  high  scientific  quarters,  with  almost  unlimited  **  power 
to  act,"  has  found  itself  involved  in  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of 
public  muddles,  where  every  parent  claims  the  right  to  stir  up  the 
waters  on  his  own  account.  The  real  test  of  a  competent  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  male  or  female,  is  the  power,  first,  to  put  self  and 
theory  in  the  background,  condescend  to  study  the  community,  learn 
its  actual  condition,  its  real  needs  and  especially  its  local  prejudices. 
Then  and  only  then  can  any  reform  system  of  schooling  be  safely 
adopted,  and  only  then  in  the  way  and  manner  best  calculated  to- 
reach  a  desirable  end,  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  children  and 
the  best  co-operation  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the  people.  It  is  often 
found  that  this  man  or  woman  need  not  be  brought  from  afar,  escorted 
by  a  flourish  of  tnimpets  or  the  blare  of  a  brass  band,  but  may  be 
found  at  home,  in  the  person  of  a  teacher  who,  through  the  expe- 
rience of  years  of  consecrated  service,  has  gained  the  capacity  ta 
govern  and  direct  with  every  new  promotion.  Such  a  person  will 
step  into  his  new  place  as  naturally  as  one  takes  the  last  step  in  a 
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mountain  climb,  with  the  confidence  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  love 
of  the  children,  amid  the  congratulations  of  thousands  who  have  been 
won  to  his  regard  by  a  growing  public  opinion,  perhaps  the  most 
decisive  test  of  genuine  merit.  The  educational  public  will  look  with 
interest  on  the  result  of  such  a  promotion  in  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Chicago,  which  are,  perhaps,  ]ust  now  more  in  need  of  the  higher 
form  of  expertism,  which  includes  expert  manhood  and  common 
sense  in  the  management  of  their  school  affairs,  than  any  of  our  great 
American  hives  of  population. 

PEOPLE  who  are  honestly  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  any 
colonial  policy  by  our  government  may  take  heart  at  the  devel- 
opment of  the  educational  side  of  our  new  American  Adminis- 
tration in  ''foreign  parts,"  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded.  The  old-time 
European  way  of  dealing  with  a  people  outside  of  the  area  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  was  to  govern  it  with  a  sole  view  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment in  political,  commercial  or  ecclesiastical  respects  of  the  home 
government.  Even  the  effort  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  new 
populations  has  been  so  mingled  with  the  most  despotic  forms  of 
ecclesiastical,  sectarian  and  social  home  organization  that  they  have 
left  their  subjects  in  the  condition  of  the  man  in  the  parable,  into 
whom  a  new  troop  of  devils  has  come  to  possess  the  "  empty,  swept 
and  garnished"  territory  vacated  by  the  old.  But  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  new  American  venture  at 
a  colonial  policy  is  also  the  establishment  of  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  our  republican  life,  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
common  school.  As  fast  as  we  have  come  in  possession  of  these 
islands  we  have  sent  to  them  the  men  in  whom  the  best  Americans 
have  the  most  confidence,  bearing  as  a  gift  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  American  citizenship,  universal  education.  John  Eaton  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Frye  in  Cuba,  Atkinson  in  the  Philippines,  have  gone,  bearing 
with  them  the  best  wishes  of  the  noblest  side  of  American  life,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  future  self-government  in  that  training  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth,  "(vithout  which  everything  called  freedom  is  only  a 
new  freak  of  despotism.  Can  any  fair-minded  American  contem- 
plate such  a  spectacle  as  the  country  has  witnessed  during  the  past 
weeks  of  summer:  an  army  of  school-teachers,  brought  from  their 
far-away  homes  in  vessels  furnished  by  the  government  without  ex- 
pense ;  entertained  for  six  weeks  at  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
university  in  the  republic  "  without  money  and  without  price";  in- 
structed by  the  most  accomplished  teachers;  honored  with  a  social 
attention,  public  entertainment  and  welcome  only  given  to  the  most 
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eminent  representatives  from  foreign  lands ;  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  four  chief  cities  of  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  nation ;  introduced 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  sent  home  to  teach  and 
preach  of  the  wonderful  new  land  to  which  they  had  been  translated, 
without  a  new  confidence  in  the  American  people  and  a  belief  that 
in  this,  as  in  every  new  departure,  this  republic  can  be  trusted  to 
work  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  fathers?  We  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  administration  that  may  be  in  power  to-day  or 
to-morrow  that  is  to  decide  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  to  the 
millions  that  have  recently  been  brought  within  its  influence;  for 
whatever  public  policy  prevails  it  can  never  henceforth  be  separated 
from  it.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  military,  governor,  president,  con- 
gress and  court  are  only  the  temporary  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  never  yet  did  wrong  to  any  other  people  which  it 
did  not  undo  even  to  the  extreme  of  peril  and  sacrifice ;  and  which 
to-day  more  than  ever  will  see  to  it  that  wherever  the  flag  goes  the 
school-master  and  the  school-mistress  will  follow  as  the  representatives 
of  the  American  type  of  universal  education,  the  latest  and  noblest 
outcome  of  the  gospel  of  love  to  God  and  man,  sacrifice  and  service, 
preached  by  the  Great  Teacher  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

A  STUDY  IN  STYLE. 

M.  D.  KELLOGG,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

IN  these  days  when  universities  for  young  men  and  women  are  so 
numerous,  and  openings  for  them  are  so  scarce,  many  who  are  not 
of  the  Brahmin  or  scholar  caste  drift  into  the  colleges.  Having  no 
particular  intellectual  bent  a  large  percentage  of  such  students  select 
the  literaiy  course  "  to  polish  the  mind."  (A  metaphor  marvelously 
mixed!)  They  wade  unfeelingly  through  the  impassioned  works  of 
genius,  and  sometimes  realizing  that  they  do  not  exactly  enjoy  them 
they  console  themselves  with  the  phrase,  "It  forms  the  style."  $o 
'does  a  fashion  plate,  but  what  kind  of  style? 

This  performance  of  sitting  under  a  professor  of  literature  and  allow- 
ing him  to  stuff  conclusions  into  the  mind  without  its  having  received 
the  premises  (in  belles-lettres  the  premises  are  appreciation)  is  a  viola- 
tion of  mental  hygiene.  It  develops  a  fatC'de-fois-gras  quality  of 
brain  easier  to  recognize  than  to  define. 

Education  and  also  mis-education  certainly  do  show  themselves  in 
language.  Every  habit  of  mind  shows  itself  more  or  less  in  speech. 
A  scientific  man  unconsciously  seeks  accurate  expression.  Artists  are 
continually  called  on  to  furnish  articles  introducing  their  illustrations, 
and  although  so  much  is  said  about  writing  being  a  trade  the  obser- 
vation and  sentiment  that  make  a  good  sketch  will  generally  make  a 
good  description.  Artists  are  seldom  wordy.  Simplicity  is  the  first 
lesson  taught  by  the  brush. 
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In  the  heyday  of  Dickens*  popularity  many  imitative  people 
clutched  at  his  mantle  which  turned  all  eccentricity  into  mirth,  all 
homely  virtue  into  poetry.  They  attained  to  verbosity.  Dickens' 
mantle  has  never  descended. 

The  epistolary  styles  of  some  of  the  victims  of  the  "  literary  course  " 
are  as  independent,  though  less  amusing  than  that  of  my  old  servant 
who  commenced  l^er  letter  "  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  a  line,  it's 
my  nephew  that's  writing  for  me." 

Mr.  George  Meredith  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  author  who  is 
guilty  of  a  borrowed  style.  He  out-Carlyles  Carlyle,  much  to  his  own 
disadvantage.  Pope  gratefully  declares  that  he  learned  his  meters 
from  Dryden.  Dryden  may  have  been  the  nurse  of  his  young  muse, 
but  Pope  developed,  he  did  not  imitate. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  style  and  hard  to  explain  it.  The  Frenchman 
remarked  that  "  the  style  is  the  man,"  and  his  don  mot  had  truth 
enough  in  it  to  carry  it  around  the  world.  But  the  style  is  really  the 
thought. 

Parts  of  Don  Quixote,  for  instance,  are  immortal  models  of  expres- 
sion, but  the  dramas  of  Cervantes,  on  which  he  labored  with  all  the 
force  of  his  ambition,  are  as  a  rule  as  execrable  in  style  as  they  are 
weak  in  substance.  They  were  put  forward  by  Cervantes  in  good  faith 
and  full  confidence  of  their  merits,  but  Bias  de  Nasare  who  published  a 
second  edition  of  them  (1749)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  were 
written  as  burlesques  (Ormsby's  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote),  a 
practical  criticism  from  which  at  this  late  day  there  is  no  appeal.  Span- 
ish literature  is  peculiarly  rich  in  plays.  The  attention  of  a  Spaniard 
taking  up  the  profession  of  letters  in  Cervantes'  time  would  naturally 
be  turned  to  the  drama.  Don  Quixote  on  the  contrary  was  a  sponta- 
neous burst  of  humor.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  to  relieve  the 
author's  mind,  not  with  any  idea  of  carrying  him  down  to  posterity. 
There  are  evidences  of  literary  carelessness  all  through  it.  The  idea 
was  there,  and  as  for  the  style,  it  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself — which 
it  has  done. 

Theory  of  expression  has  very  little  to  do  with  style.  '*  The  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine"  are  literary  masterpieces,  yet  their  author 
did  not  know  a  good  style  when  he  saw  it.  Augustine  (born  354  a.d., 
died  430)  was  a  professional  rhetorician  of  the  Byzantine  school,  a 
school  whose  affectations  have  been  a  subject  of  derision  or  pity  to  all 
succeeding  ages.  When  Augustine  and  some  of  his  fellow  converts 
first  began  the  study  of  the  Bible  its  simplicity  of  expression  shocked 
them,  and  reasoning  truly  that  style  and  thought  are  allied  they  distrusted 
the  wisdom  of  the  book.  But  the  Bible  taught  Augustine  honesty, 
earnestness  and  self-effacement,  and  these  qualities  of  the  soul  hal- 
lowed his  style.  For  the  sinner  who  would  gain  literary  profit  from 
the  saint  there  is  an  intellectual  suggestion  in  his  early  education. 
Augustine  commenced  life  as  a  logician.  To  trace  the  course  of 
thought  had  become  his  mental  habit.  The  easy  transition  of  ideas  in 
writing  is  like  action  in  art.  It  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  by  the 
artist  and  the  last  thing  to  be  lost  by  the  mutations  of  time.  The 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  are  now  read  only  in  translation,  mental 
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translation  occasionally,  but  more  often  in  literal  translation.  They 
charm  still  because  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  reader  his 
exact  point  of  view. 

It  is  noticeable  how  often  the  greatest  word  painters  have  been  phil- 
osophers. The  details  of  Dante's  education  are  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  it  is  known  that  in  a  mediaeval  age  he  selected  the  Grecian  cur- 
riculum— philosophy,  rhetoric  and  art,  including  music.  When  in  a 
public  letter  he  would  assert  his  dignity  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
housemate  of  philosophy.  The  Vita  Nuova  is  the  prettiest  union  of 
rhyme  and  reason  in  all  literature.  Dante  carefully  selects  the  sim- 
plest, sweetest  and  most  universal  of  sentiments  and  naively  describes 
it  with  the  train  of  reflections  that  it  brings.  Before  the  reader's  won- 
dering eyes  he  translates  this  quiet  prose  into  passionate,  immortal 
poetry.  Two  hundred  years  after  Dante,  Italian  genius  produced  an- 
other collection  of  sonnets  almost  equally  beautiful.  Their  author 
was  neither  a  student  of  philosophy  nor  of  language.  He  was  not 
even  grammatical ;  but  he  was  the  greatest  artist  of  the  modern  world, 
Michael  Angelo.  His  aesthetic  training  had  come  direct  from  nature 
unadulterated  by  human  rule  or  error.  Most  of  these  sonnets  were 
written  after  the  age  of  sixty.  The  three  main  motives  of  Angelo' s 
poetry  are  '*  the  love  of  beauty,  the  love  of  Florence,  the  love  of 
Christ."      (Symonds.) 

In  English  prose  the  three  best  styles  might  be  variously  adjudged 
but  the  first  two  prizes  are  awarded  to  two  philosophers.  Bacon  and 
De  Quincey.  Bacon  was  eminently  a  man  of  the  world.  De  Quincey 
was  eminently  a  scholar.  Surely  in  these  instances  the  style  is  the 
man.  As  a  courtier,  Bacon  overdoes  the  flattery  act,  but  as  a  writer 
he  is  the  terse  embodiment  of  calm  wisdom.  For  universities  he  has 
utter  contempt,  for  in  them,  he  says,  "  men  learn  nothing  but  to  be- 
lieve." (In  his  time  the  university  was  a  mere  literaiy  institution.) 
He  develops  the  plan  of  a  college  for  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
(The  College  of  Six  Days'  Work  of  the  New  Atlantis.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  humorously  describes  Lord  Bacon's  death:  "He  got 
out  of  his  coach  (which  was  not  paid  for)  and  in  his  silk  stockings 
walked  through  the  snow  to  prosecute  some  scientific  post-mortem 
experiment  upon  the  body  of  a  chicken  he  had  secured  by  the  road- 
side," catching  a  cold  of  which  he  died.  But  in  a  day  when  Greene 
explains  that  "onyx  is  inwardly  most  cold  when  it  is  outwardly  most 
hot,"  and  Shakespeare  tells  of  the  "jewel  in  the  head  of  the  venom- 
ous toad,"  we  must  feel  that  Bacon  died,  accidentally,  it  is  true,  for 
"  the  new  truths"  which  he  loved  so  well. 

De  Quincey' s  dream  was  to  write  just  one  philosophy,  but  opium  so 
sapped  his  force  that  he  was  unable  to  embody  the  results  of  a  life  of 
philosophic  contemplation.  The  essence  of  this  study,  however, 
beams  through  all  his  writing ;  it  is  the  great  factor  of  his  inimitable 
style.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  he  himself  does  not  regard 
this  as  a  great  aid  in  expression.  He  says,  "  Command  over  a  lan- 
guage, the  power  of  adapting  it  plastically  to  the  expression  of  your 
thoughts,  is  almost  exclusively  a  gift  of  nature.  The  greatest 
scholars  have  generally  proved  to  be  the  poorest  composers  in  either 
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classic  language."  He  also  says,  "  Some  great  advantages  I  had  for 
colloquial  purposes"  (the  best  of  his  writing  is  colloquial)  ''having 
the  advantage  of  a  prodigious  memory  and  the  far  greater  advantage 
of  a  logical  instinct  for  feeling  in  a  moment  the  secret  analogies  and 
parallelisms  that  connect  things  else  apparently  remote."  The§e 
wonderful  digressions  of  his  that  never  tire  are  really  newly  discovered 
analogies.  One  charming  quality  shines  through  all  his  familiar 
essays — the  kindness  of  the  writer's  heart,  a  grace  which  he  shares 
equally  with  another  magician  of  the  pen  —  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Though  De  Quincey  calls  some  of  his  essays  "  prose  poems,"  they  are 
nothing  more;  in  them  "There  is  not  anywhere  the  one  low  piping 
note  most  sweet  of  all,"  there  is  not  the  divine  vision  of  the  poet  which 
gives  the  full  fruition  of  the  sigh  without  the  effort. 

Neither  Bacon  nor  De  Quincey  wrote  exactly  by  intuition,  but  their 
methods  are  really  more  instructive  on  that  account. 

Educators  have  been  asked  to  create  much,  but  they  have  always 
been  warned  against  producing  poets.  "Easy  writing  is  hard  read- 
ing," it  is  true,  but  any  writer  great  or  small  may  proudly  turn  from 
words  and  phrases  to  objects  and  ideas,  for  the  humble  weed  has  more 
of  substantial  interest  than  the  sonorous  polysyllable. 

In  Hawthorne's  private  note  book  are  some  curious  bits  of  descrip- 
tion— apparently  literary  exercises.  In  one  of  them  the  great  idealist 
describes  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  a  bare-footed  boy.  The  story  of 
alchemy,  which  started  for  the  magical  stone  and  discovered  the  magi- 
cal science,  is  profoundly  suggestive.  One  noble  idea, — the  aim  to 
produce  not  to  procure,  among  many  chimeras ;  one  honest  purpose — 
the  will  to  experiment  not  to  imitate,  in  the  hands  of  men  half-fanatic 
or  half-fraud,  drevy  forth  from  the  hopeless  "black  art"  the  eternal 
white  light  of  trjjth.  The  significance  of  this  principle  is  too  wide  to 
point  directly  .16  literary  studies,  but  like  the  moral  law,  here  even,  it 
applies.         ^ 
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CLASS   I. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  about  education  in  the  midst  of  an 
educational  exhibit  like  that  installed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  of 
educational  congresses  like  those  now  in  progress  at  the  Sorbonne. 
The  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  impressions  and  sugges- 
tions crowding  upon  it  from  every  side.  There  is  further  the  sense  of 
restraint  in  the  case  of  one  engaged  in  jury  work  lest  something  should 
be  disclosed  which  members  of  the  jury  are  in  honor  bound  to  reserve 
until  the  awards  are  officially  announced. 

It  must  suffice  then  at  present  to  speak  in  general  of  the  educational 
exhibit.     It   recalls   naturally  that  of   Chicago  with  the  relations  of 
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France  and  the  United  States  reversed.  Here  it  is  the  former  that  has 
immense  space  and  endless  repetition  of  details,  and  the  latter  that  is 
select  and  typical.  The  presentation  of  the  educational  work  of 
France  in  the  building  of  Arts  and  Letters  combined  with  that  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  imposing  that  has 
ever  been  seen,  while  by  common  consent  that  of  our  own  country  is 
the  most  interesting.  Russia  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  building  and  facing  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 
which  lies  just  beyond  us  in  the  same  corridor  are  alike  in  this  respect 
that  both  have  made  more  comprehensive  and  effective  exhibits  of 
education  than  ever  before ;  they  differ  in  every  essential  particular  of 
their  respective  collections.  That  of  Great' Britain  suggests  an  enor- 
mous activity  of  which  these  tangible  products  are  a  mere  hint,  while 
Russia  seems  to  have  strained  every  nerve  to  make  an  appearance  in 
excess  of  the  reality.  Of  smaller  nations  Japan  and  Hungary  are  per- 
haps the  most  surprising,  the  former  because  of  its  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  European  ideas  to  its  own  conditions,  the  latter  because  of  the 
recent  progress  of  state  as  opposed  to  clerical  agencies.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  here,  as  under  all  similar  conditions,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  present  a  work  admirable  both  for  its  practical  character  and 
liberal  spirit.  The  absence  of  a  German  exhibit  is  universally 
regretted  as  it  would  complete  the  terms  of  comparison  for  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world.  For  those,  however,  who  saw  the  German 
exhibit  at  Chicago  the  omission  is  not  serious,  as  little  could  now  be 
added  to  that  remarkable  collection  excepting  on  the  side  of  the  higher 
technical. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  several  collections  without  forming 
a  conception  of  national  education  much  broader  than  that  generally 
conveyed  by  the  term  as  used  in  the  United  States.  With  us  it 
expresses  that  education  whose  foundations  are  broadly  and  deeply 
laid  in  our  public  schools.  For  with  us  the  terms  primary,  secondary 
and  superior  do  not  imply  degrees  differing  in  their  spirit  and  pro- 
cesses according  to  differences  in  the  social  conditions  of  pupils,  but 
simply  differences  of  method  and  program  necessitated  by  different 
psychologicar stages  common  to  all  individuals.  In  European  coun- 
tries, on  the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions,  the  terms  primary  and 
secondary  imply  social  distinctions  with  types  of  education  peculiar  to 
each ;  hence  the  expression  national  education  may  here  be  used  in 
two  different  senses.  It  may  imply  an  education  with  respect  to  which 
the  nation  has  assumed  responsibility,  as  in  the  case  of  public  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  in  France,  but  which  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  have  left  its  mark  in  the  public  or  national  character,  or  it  may 
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imply  an  education  by  state  or  other  agencies,  which  has  had  supreme 
influence  in  forming  the  governing  classes.  Wherever  the  education 
of  the  common  people  is  at  variance  in  principle  and  ideal  with  that 
of  the  superior  classes,  there  conflict  arises  as  democratic  ideas  extend. 
There  are  significant  signs  of  this  conflict  both  in  the  exposition  and 
the  congresses  of  education,  and  they  warn  us  of  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  transplant  to  or  servilely  follow  in  our  own  country  European 
types.  This  need  not,  however,  prevent  the  recognition  of  certain 
features  of  foreign  systems  which  we  may  safely  incorporate  in  our 
own. 

The  French  system  of  elementary  education  differs  radically  from 
that  of  the  United  States ;  the  one  is  formal  and  utilitarian  in  its  aims, 
the  other  free  and  civic.  The  difference  becomes  more  and  more 
marked  as  we  ascend ;  it  is  complete  in  the  icole  frimaire  supirteure 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  our  system.  Judged  by  the  admission 
requirements  these  schools  begin  at  a  stage  about  two  years  lower 
than  our  city  high  schools,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  their  pro- 
grams are  the  art  and  manual  training  courses.  These  are  the 
complements  of  each  other,  and,  in  a  measure  at  least,  are  determined 
by  local  industries.  It  is  a  mistake  to  compare  them  with  our  manual 
training  high  schools,  for  these  are  generally  much  more  thorough 
on  the  scientific  side,  and  equally  a  mistake  to  compare  them  with 
those  grammar  departments  of  our  public  schools  which  have  intro- 
duced manual  training.  If,  however,  we  were  to  develop  these 
grammar  departments  into  distinct  schools  with  courses  of  four  years, 
in  which  art  and  manual  training  should  predominate,  we  should 
have  the  fcole  primaire  supirteure.  Paris  has  six  schools  of  this 
grade  for  boys  and  two  for  girls;  the  former  have  been  often  de- 
scribed in  the  United  States,  the  latter  are  of  more  recent  establish- 
ment, and  not  so  well  known  among  us.  The  exhibits  of  these  two 
schools,  the  Sophie-Germain  and  the  Edgar-Quinet,  formed  part  of 
the  collection  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  that  of  the  former  was  one 
of  its  chief  attractions.  For  completeness,  simplicity  and  esthetic 
effect  it  was  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  was  equalled,  by  any  other 
single  exhibit.  The  material  included  a  complete,  history  of  the 
school,  photographs,  students'  note  books,  written  exercises,  lessons 
prepared  by  the  teachers,  programs  and  art  works.  Under  the 
last  category  may  be  included  all  the  drawings  executed  by  the 
pupils,  the  brush  and  crayon  work,  original  designs,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  to  costumes,  tapestries,  etc.  The  pupils  are  not  exer- 
cised merely  in  copying  from  the  antique  or  reproducing  the  decorative 
forms  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  but  they  are  led  also  to  seek 
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new  motives  in  Nature.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  elaborate  her- 
bariums which  formed  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  plants  are  collected 
and  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  esthetic  effects,  and  reappear  in 
original  designs,  either  in  their  natural  forms  or  conventionalized. 
The  designs  are  then  worked  out  in  lace,  embroideries,  etc.  The 
cutting,  fitting  and  designing  of  robes,  mantles  and  complete  costumes 
are  important  parts  of  the  course,  and  some  beautiful  gowns  were 
exhibited,  perfect  in  every  particular.  We  could  easily  understand 
that  in  this  city  where  fashion  demands  a  perpetual  renewal  of  esthetic 
effects,  the  graduates  of  this  school  find  ready  entrance  into  remunera- 
tive places,  and  that  the  candidates  for  admission  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  accommodation. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  conducted  with  great  cere- 
mony in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  part  of  the  pupils  they  consisted 
of  singing  and  the  reception  of  prizes,  of  which  an  immense  number 
were  distributed.  An  address  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  who  dwelt  on  the  evident  fact  that  the  school  is  essentially 
Parisian.  It  is  certain  that  no  American  city  could  maintain  such  a 
school  at  present,  and  .equally  certain  that  specialization  at  so  early  an 
age  is  an  evil  which  we  do  well  to  avoid ;  nevertheless,  this  school  and 
the  other  schools  of  the  same  class  are  object  lessons  worthy  of  our 
attention.  They  illustrate,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  relation 
between  formal  training  and  remunerative  industries,  and  they  afford 
admirable  examples  of  the  method  of  conducting  this  particular  kind 
of  training. 

It  would  appear  from  the  exposition  that  manual  training  is  carried 
to  excess  in  French  schools  and  in  those  of  the  countries  which  are 
following  French  models.  The  amount  of  needle  work  displayed  by 
the  schools  for  girls,  and  of  wood  and  metal  work  from  the  schools  for 
boys,  is  overwhelming.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  world  of  youth  was 
turned  into  one  vast  workshop  with  the  purpose  of  producing  a  gen- 
eration incapable  of  thinking  in  any  form  but  that  of  handicraft. 
Some  perception  of  this  narrowing  influence  is  in  the  minds  of  many 
leaders  in  France ;  they  realize  perfectly  that  the  industrial  aim  is  not 
the  same  as  the  civic,  and  does  not  conduce  to  the  same  result,  but  they 
cannot  work  against  the  current.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  that 
Hungary,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  revival,  has  created 
classical  courses  for  girls  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  in  this 
way  the  level  of  woman's  education.  In  this  respect  Hungary  depaits 
from  the  French  models  upon  which  its  system  is  in  general  formed. 

Hungary  also  displayed  a  model  infant  school  in  which  the  endeavor 
is  to  give  free  play  to  the  child's  nature  and  to  develop  him  through 
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his  activities.  The  infant  school  of  France  is  full  of  movement, 
but  it  is  movement  without  progress;  the  infant  school  of  Italy  is 
much  worse  in  this  respect.  It  presents  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
work,  paper-cutting  and  folding,  stitching,  knitting,  sewing,  drawing, 
without  connection,  principle  or  definite  aim,  excepting  that  of  keep- 
ing the  hands  and  eyes  busy.  In  striking  contrast  with  this  medley  was 
the  kindergarten  exhibit  of  Hawaii.  Here  the  Frobelian  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  some  modifications  suited  to  the  natives.  Thus  the  songs  em- 
ployed relate  to  objects  and  activities  with  which  the  Hawaiian  children 
are  familiar,  and  which  they  readily  recognize  in  English  speech.  The 
exhibit  from  this  distant  and  detached  portion  of  our  country  excited 
peculiar  interest  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  colonial  problems 
which  have  been  graphically  and  prominently  displayed  in  the  colonial 
sections.  Education  is  the  most  important  of  these  problems;  and 
France  exhibits  nothing  of  which  she  has  reason  to  be  prouder  than 
the  evidence  of  progress  in  bringing  Algeria  and  Tunis  under  the  in- 
fluence of  European  culture.  One  of  the  most  memorable  sessions  of 
our  jury  was  that  in  the  Algerian  building  where  M.  Bayet,  now 
Director  of  Primary  Education  in  France,  formerly  Inspector  of  the 
Academy  o^  Algeria,  reviewed  this  important  work.  Subsequently, 
at  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  Congress  of  Primary  Education, 
we  heard  a  glowing  testimonial  to  the  French  school  administration  in 
Algeria  from  the  lips  of  a  native  who  spoke  fluently  the  language  of 
his  rulers.  He  was  followed  by  a  negro  from  Guadaloupe  who 
re-echoed  the  tribute  in  the  same  tongue.  This  banquet  was  an  im- 
mense affair,  in  respect  to  numbers,  good  cheer  and  oratory,  and  to 
the  foreigners  who  were  invited  guests  a  memorable  sign  of  the  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  social  charm  of  their  French  colleagues.  The 
festivities  which  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  are  the  comple- 
ment of  the  educational  exhibit  which  France  has  made.  They  reveal 
the  motive  of  the  art  side  of  school  training ;  in  fact  fashion  is  a  pillar 
of  the  French  republic. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  with  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send|  postpaid 
OD  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Joel  Dorm  an  Steblb,  Teacher  and  Authori  bjr  Mrs.  George  Archibald.  He 
was  one  of  the  clear  lights  in  the  educational  world,  a  light  that  shone  for  all  too 
short  a  time,  but  whose  radiance  was  an  illumination  for  thousands.  A  teacher 
of  renown,  having  the  courage  to  break  away  from  traditional  methods  and 
make  for  himself  a  plan  of  instruction  and  government  that  was  revolutionary 
when  it  was  tried,  but  has  since  become  the  method  of  all  successful  schools,  he 
pioneered  the  way  to  brightei*  and  better  things  in  schools.  And  not  only  was 
he  a  leader  in  the  art  of  keeping  school,  but  he  set  the  stamp  of  disuse  upon  the 
text-books  in  use  in  his  time  in  the  schools  and  made  a  series  of  books  that  have 
brought  about  a  new  order  of  things.  His  famous  Fourteen  Weeks  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  line  of  text-books  published,  and  they  placed  Dr.  Steele  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  writer  and  scholar.  His  life  was  singularly  uneventful,  but  was 
full  of  good  works.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  a  good  citizen, 
a  devoted  teacher,  a  successful  author,  a  high-minded,  consistent  Christian  man. 
Mrs.  Archibald  has  made  the  story  of  his  life  a  labor  of  love,  and  it  is  a  delight- 
ful memoir  of  a  true-hearted,  faithful,  earnest  teacher  and  man.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

American  Pudlic  Schools,  by  John  Swett,  is.  a  handbook  *]^containtng  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  vital  points  of  public  school  history,"  and  is  intended  for 
public  school  teachers  and  normal  institutes.  Dr.  Swett  knows  the  subject  as  well 
as  any  man  in  the  country ;  he  has  made  the  study  of  the  schools  a  persistent  one 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  methods.  In  this 
book  he  sets  forth  with  great  power  the  facts  in  the  history  of  American  public 
schools,  beginning  with  the  Colonial  schools  and  ending  with  an  educational 
outlook  for  the  twentieth  century.  And  this  part  of  the  book  is  a  treasure  house 
of  facts  that  will  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  normal  instructor  and  the 
school  teacher.  The  second  part  of  the  book  relates  to  applied  pedagogics  in  the 
common  schools,  and  treats  specifically  of  modern  courses  of  study  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  of  school  management,  of  professional  reading  and  study 
for  teachers,  etc.  In  this  part  the  author  writes  as  one  inspired ;  he  is  helpful, 
suggestive,  encouraging,  uplifting.  Practical  in  every  method  he  offers,  he 
presents  a  series  of  methods  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  schools  that  is  incomparable.  The  book  is  one  of 
the  books  of  the  year  in  educational  literature.  New  York :  American  Book 
Company.     Price  $i.oo. 

The  second  book  of  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  Geographies  deals  with  North 
America,  giving  an  especially  full  treatment  of  the  United  States  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  first  book  served  to  show  the  plan  of  the  authors,  which  is  novel 
and  a  wide  departure  from  the  stereotyped  method  so  hoary  with  age  and  decrepit 
with  the  objurgations  of  teachers  and  students.  Volume  I.  of  the  series  is  for  the 
early  grades  and  deals  with  the  earth  as  a  whole;  book  three,  which  is  in  prep- 
aration, will  treat  of  other  continents  and  a  review  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
authors  claim  for  the  striking  features  of  the  series :  convenient  form ;  home 
geography  made  prominent;  relation  between  man  and  the  earth  continually 
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brought  out;  physiographic  facts  about  different  regions  clearly  presented; 
clear,  distinct  maps,  not  overburdened  with  useless  detail;  illustrations  that  are 
not  merely  pictures ;  and  the  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less 
than  that  of  any  other  series.  The  series  must  commend  itself  to  every  teacher 
of  elementary  grades  as  a  work  of  great  value  and  a  decided  advance  over  other 
text-books  on  geography.  Typographically  the  book  is  a  model,  and  this  is  no 
small  virtue  in  a  school  geography.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Education  in  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  two  substantial  volumest 
edited  with  introduction  by  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  and  containing  nineteen  mono- 
graphs very  carefully  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  United  States'  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Each  monograph  is  packed  full' of  fresh  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  every  scholar  will  wish  to  have  access  to  them.  Here  is  a  list  of  sub- 
jects and  authors :  Educational  Organization  and  Administration,  by  President 
Andrew  S.  Draper;  Kindergarten  Education,  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow;  Elemen- 
tary Education,  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris;  Secondary  Education,  by  Professor 
Elmer  £.  Brown;  The  American  College,  by  Professor  Andrew  F.  West;  The 
American  University,  by  Professor  Edward  D.  Perry;  Education  of  Women, 
by  President  M.  Carey  Thomas;  Training  of  Teachers,  by  Professor  B.  A. 
Hinsdale;  School  Architecture  and  Hygiene,  by  Principal  Gilbert  B.  Morrison; 
Professional  Education,  by  James  Russell  Parsons;  Scientific,  Technical  and 
Engineering  Education,  by  President  T.  C.  Mendenhall;  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, by  President  Charles  W.  Dabney;  Commercial  Education,  by  Professor 
Edmund  T.  James;  Art  and  Industrial  Education,  by  Issac  E.  Clarke,  Bureau  of 
Education;  Education  of  Defectives,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  Summer  Schools  and  Uni- 
versity Extension,  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams;  Scientific  Societies  and  As- 
sociations, Professor  James  McCattell ;  Education  of  the  Negro,  by  Booker  T. 
Washington;  and  Education  of  the  Indian,  by  Superintendent  William  N. 
Hailmann.  Of  course  every  one  will  be  specially  interested  in  what  Dr.  Harris 
writes,  which  is  in  his  best  vein.  But  there  is  much  more  meat  and  drink  in 
these  many  pages.    Albany,  N.  Y. :  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.    Price,  $3<50. 

Physiolooy,  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  is  a  briefer 
course  in  this  science  and  is  adapted  for  use  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
The  author's  ** Experimental  and  Descriptive  Physiology"  has  had  extensive 
use  in  academies  and  colleges ;  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  simpler  book  he  has 
prepared  the  one  under  notice.  It  has  all  the  excellencies  that  characterized 
the  larger  work,  is  eminently  practical,  thoroughly  scientific  and  intensely 
interesting.  The  author  makes  large  use  of  experiment  to  demonstrate  his 
propositions,  and  the  experiments  are  such  as  are  within  the  compass  of  the 
ordinary  teacher  of  the  public  school.  Due  attention  is  paid  to  the  subjects 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  the  subject  of  hygiene  is  treated  with  unusual 
fullness.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  book  on  physiology.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company. 

Rhetoric  and  Higher  English,  by  G.  H.  Bell,  is  a  work  designed  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  write  agreeably  and  forcibly,  and  to  make  the  language  a  perfect 
medium  of  the  thought.  The  author  has  divided  the  work  into  six  parts,  be- 
ginning with  the  choice  of  words,  followed  by  a  classification  of  sentences  and 
their  combination  into  paragraphs,  then  by  the  qualities  of  style,  rhetorical 
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figures,  composition,  and  in  Part  Six  full  directions  for  preparing  manuscript 
for  the  press  and  instructions  as  to  proof  reading,  etc.  For  definiteness  of  pur- 
pose, exactness  of  statement,  clearness  of  expression,  and  logical  arrangement 
the  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  has  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  practical 
-working  text-book;  it  is  well  suited  for  use  in  academies  and  high  schools. 
Chicago :  Ainsworth  &  Company. 

Deacon  Bradbury.  A  novel,  bj  Edwin  Asa  Dix.  This  is  an  excellent  storj 
of  New  England  life.  It  has  been  compared  to  David  Harum  hy  some  reviewers. 
In  our  judgment  this  comparison  does  not  do  it  justice.  It  is  an  original  work, 
absolutely  unlike  David  Harum,  moving  on  entirely  different  lines,  having  dis- 
similar aims  and  motive.  Each  book  describes  a  shrewd  Yankee,  and  .makes 
him  speak  in  the  provincial  dialect.  But  there  the  likeness  ceases,  and  if  any- 
one takes  up  the  book  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  second  David  Harum  in  it  he 
will  be  disappointed.  The  story  is,  however,  intensely  interesting  and  enter- 
taining. It  pictures  the  mental  and  spiritual  struggles  of  a  strong,  noble,  con- 
«cientious,  but  unimaginative  New  England  deacon,  whose  son's  supposed  guilt 
unsettles  the  father's  faith.  In  his  instinctive  determination  to  be  upright  and 
strictly  honest,  at  all  hazards,  he  feels  called  upon  to  renounce  his  former  relig- 
ious faith,  and  withdraw  publicly  from  the  church.  The  chapter  describing  his 
public  dismission  by  his  grieving  pastor  and  sympathetic  neighbors  and  brethren 
is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  thread  of  love  woven  through  the  story, 
and  everything  ends  happily.  It  is  a  healthful  book  that  leaves  a  good  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind.  We  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  earn- 
est, conscientious  Deacon  Bradburys  wherever  it  is  read.  New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.  By  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  This  author 
has  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  work  of  a  new  kind  in  literature.  His  books 
are  not  so  much  the  products  of  imagination  as  of  actual  observation.  He  studies 
animals  in  their  native  haunts,  and  comes  into  such  close  sympathy  with  them 
that  it  almost  seems  as  though  they,  not  he,  were  speaking  in  his  books.  Every- 
one, whether  young  or  old,  is  fascinated  with  wild,  animal  life,  and  when  this  is 
described  as  it  is  in  these  chapters  whoever  reads  a  few  lines  will  read  the  whole 
book.  It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  charm  of  the  life  history  of  poor 
Wahb,  whose  cubhood  opened  so  auspiciously,  but  soon  developed  many  hard- 
ships and  cruel  enemies.  We  read  this  book  to  a  four  year  old  child.  The  first 
chapters  filled  his  little  eyes  with  tears  and  his  throat  with  sobs,  but  he  could 
not  let  the  book  alone,  and  we  had  to  finish  it  aloud.  This  indicates  its  power, 
and  it  was  as  fascinating  to  our  maturer  mind  as  to  that  of  the  little  child.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  suggestive  of  Kipling,  but  more  refined,  and  closer  to  real  nature. 
His  writings  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.50. 

COMENIUS,    AND    THE    BEGINNING    OF    EDUCATIONAL    REFORM.      By   Will    S. 

Monroe.  This  belongs  to  The  Great  Educators  Series.  The  reform  movement 
in  education  from  Vives,  Bacon  and  Ratke  to  Comenius  is  ably  traced,  and  the 
connection  of  the  labors  of  these  men  with  the  later  reformers,  Francke,  Rous- 
seau, Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Frobel  and  Herbart,  is  brought  out.  The  book  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  this  important  series.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Price,  $1. 
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A  History  op  Education.  By  Thomas  Davidson.  This  is  a  learned  book, 
tracing  the  history  of  education  from  the  beginning  of  intelligence,  through 
savage  and  barbarian  times  to  Judea,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  down  through  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  The  author's  object  throughout  is  to  show  that 
education  is  the  product  of  evolution, — that  it  is  the  last  and  highest  product  of 
evolution.  Thus  it  is  dignified,  and  educators  are  given  the  loftiest  place  in  the 
list  of  the  professions.  Much  account  is  taken  of  portions  of  educational  history 
that  are  often  ignored  and  neglected  by  educational  writers.  The  book  thus 
supplements  other  books,  such  as  those  of  the  Great  Educators  Series  by  the  same 
Publishers.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $i. 

A  History  op  the  United  States  por  Beginners.  By  W.  B.  Powell,  A.M. 
This  volume  is  intended  for  use  in 'elementary  schools.  It  gives  an  outline  of 
United  States  history  on  a  pUin  that  is  certain  to  engage  the  interest  of  young 
pupils  from  the  start.  It  makes  plain  many  causes  of  events,  showing  not  only 
what  happened,  but  why  it  happened.  It  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  geography 
and  government,  and  carries  the  pupil  forward  through  our  history  to  the  signi- 
ficant events  of  the  closing  year  of  the  century.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

Tarbbll's  Complete  Geography.  By  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  LL.D.,  and 
Martha  Tarbell,  Ph.D.  The  authors  define  the  province  of  geography  as  three- 
fold :  first,  to  show  the  processes  by  which  earth-changes  are  being  made ; 
second,  to  disclose  the  actual  features  of  the  earth  as  it  is  to-day;  and  third,  to- 
trace  the  influences  of  these  on  mankind.  Tarbbll*s  Complete  Geography 
contains  all  of  the  essential  facts  of  astronomical  and  physical  geography,  to- 
gether with  an  up-to-date  treatment  of  political,  historical  and  commercial  life. 
It  includes  the  historic  events  of  1898  and  1899.  The  illustrations  are  exceed- 
ingly good  and  the  maps  are  equal  to  the  best.  In  all  essential  particulars  this- 
book  is  close  to  the  ideal  of  a  grammar  school  geography.  Published  by  the 
Werner  School  Book  Company.    Price,  $1. 

Advanced  Elementary  Science,  being  Part  II.  of  Systematic  Science  Teach- 
ing, a  Manual  of  Inductive  Elementary  Work.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series.  It  i^  by  Edward  Gardnier  Howe.  It  is  intended  to 
aid  the  student  In  becoming  an  Intelligent  observer  of  nature,  not  simply  to  per- 
ceive facts,  but  to  understand  them,  and  to  gather  up  and  retain  in  the  mind,  what 
other  men  have  learned  concerning  them.  Various  departments  of  study  are 
treated,  and  the  book  will  be  a  stimulus  to  broad  and  thorough  scholarship* 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

To  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books  Series,  the  following  have  recently  been 
added :  Stories  op  the  Great  Astonomers,  by  Edward  S.  Holden ;  Thc 
Storied  West  Indies,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  and  The  Chronicles  op  Sir 
John  Froissart,  condensed  for  young  readers,  by  Adam  Singleton.  Each  of 
these  books  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  The  series  has  achieved  a  deserved  popularity, 
not  only  among  the  schools  where  these  books  furnish  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive supplementary  reading,  but  also  among  young  people  in  the  homes  of 
the  land,  whose  taste  for  good  reading  is  cultivated  by  the  ownership  and  perusal 
of  such  volumes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Price,  75  cents 
each. 
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Elementary  Physical  Geography.  An  outline  of  physiography.  Bj 
Jacques  W.  Redway.  The  successive  steps  in  mastering  the  modern  science  of 
geography  are  to  study  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  the  countries  they 
inhabit;  the  industries  by  which  they  live,  and  their  geographic  distribution; 
and  finally  the  geographic  laws  which  have  determined  the  distribution  of 
life.  The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  the  last  stage  in  the  study  of  the 
science.  A  vast  number  of  basic  facts  are  set  forth  showing  the  condition  of  the 
earth  and  how  it  has  come  to  be  as  it  is.  The  latest  scientific  discoveries  are 
fully  recognized,  and  the  earth-history  is  fascinatingly  set  forth.  Mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  oceans,  rocks,  electricity,  earthquakes,  movments  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  many  other  forces  are  shown  to  play  each  its  part  in  determining  what 
animals  and  what  races  of  men  shall  live  in  particular  portions  of  the  earth.  The 
volume  is  fully  illustrated.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    Price,  $1.25. 

In  the  Fourth  Reader  of  Child  Life  in  Literature,  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell 
and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  the  authors  have  made  selections  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  children  material  from  the  best  available  literature  to  the  end  that 
through  this  material  they  may  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  genuinely  good  books. 
No  material  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  book ;  it  is  all  from  the  best 
writers.  Among  the  authors  selected  from  are  William  Blake,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  George  Macdonald,  AUingham,  Dickens,  Keats, 
Juliana  Horatia  Ewing,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  Kingsley,  Ruskin, 
Hugo,  Field,  George  Eliot,  Whittier,  Lewis  Carroll  and  others.  Children  fed 
upon  works  from  these  writers  will  surely  acquire  a  fondness  for  good  literature 
that  will  determine  their  reading  in  their  later  life.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts,  edited  by  Lucy  Langdon 
Williams  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  is  a  manual  for  teachers 
for  use  in  elementary  schools.  It  consists  of  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  chapters  con- 
tributed by  other  well-known  specialists.  The  book  is  arranged  for  study 
during  the  months  of  school,  from  September  to  July,  the  subject  of  the 
chapters  being  as  follows :  The  house  beautiful  ^  the  kitchen ;  starchy  foods,  and 
how  to  cook  them;  foods;  principles  of  cooking;  fish,  oysters  and  salads;  the 
dining  room;  bread,  pastry  and  cake;  the  bedroom;  the  laundry;  household 
pests ;  house  cleaning ;  mending  and  sewing.  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  while  designed  for  teachers  to  use  as  a  handbook  and  text-book  it  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  household  use.  The  recipes  are  possible  of  use  In  kitchens 
ot  most  modest  equipment  and  meagre  supply;  the  directions  for  care  of  the 
'*  things"  of  life  as  found  in  the  home  are  e^^plicit  and  sensible;  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  whole  is  clear  and  pertinent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
kind.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Der  Meister  Von  Palmyra,  by  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  edited  by  Theodore 
Henckels,  and  Der  Assistent,  by  Frida  Schanz,  edited  by  A.  Beinhorn,  are 
the  latest  additions  to  the  series  of  Modern  Texts  issued  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  Each  of  these  books  is  enriched  with  a  generous  supply  of  notes  on 
the  text;  each  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  texts  now  read  in  schools  and 
colleges.     New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
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From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston)  we  have  received  the  following  text-books, 
being  additions  to  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series :  Keller's  Romeo  und 
Julia  auf  drm  Dorfb;  Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  bifersuchtig  ;  Benedix's  Nein; 
Zschokke's  Das  Wirthaus  zu  Cransac;  Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom,  and 
Scribe's  Lb  Vbrrb  d*Eau.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  carefuUj  edited  with  in- 
troduction, copious  notes  and  specially  prepared  vocabulary.  These  features, 
with  their  low  price,  serve  to  make  the  series  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
schools. 

Sallust's  Catiline,  edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  made  its  first  appearance  some  ten  years  ago  and  has 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  use  in  the  best  schools  and  academies.  It 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  course  of  study,  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  revision,  the  changes  being  such  as  to  mak^  the  book  more 
readily  usable  by  younger  students,  while  it  furnishes  larger  opportunities  for 
the  advanced  student  to  do  individual  and  research  work.  Boston :  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co. 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  by  Henry  W.  Elson,  is  second  in  the 
series,  the  initial  volume  being  published  a  year  ago.  This  volume  begins 
where  its  predecessor  left  off,  and  covers  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  that 
which  follows  on  to  the  present  time.  The  author's  plan  has  been  to  choose  out 
the  chief  events,  without  attempting  to  give  a  complete  history,  and  to  turn  a 
flash-light  here  and  there  on  the  part  that  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole.  In  this  he  has  been  particularly  happy,  having  excellent  judgment  of 
historical  values,  clear  historical  perspective  and  the  **  historic  mind."  The 
chapter  headings  will  furnish  somewhat  the  scope  of  the  work:  the  presidential 
election  of  i860;  secession;  great  leaders  in  Congress  during  the  war;  events 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  W^r;  battle  of  Gettysburg;  causes  of  Northern  success; 
reconstruction;  impeachment  and  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson;  Alabama  claims; 
the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872 ;  the  disputed  presidential  election  of 
1876;  Garfield  tragedy;  a  century  of  tariff  legislation,  and  the  Spanish  War. 
Each  chapter  is  boldly  treated  and  is  faithful  to  accepted  facts.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent text-book  for  teachers,  students  of  history,  public  speakers  and  writers. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  by  George  I.  Aldrich,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Brookline,  and  Alexander  Forbes,  will  consist  of  five  books,  although 
books  four  and  five  will  be  put  forth  in  two  parts ;  three  books  are  now  published, 
the  others  are  in  press.  In  these  readers  the  authors  have  endeavored  to  give 
to  schools  what  the  new  education  has  come  to  demand,  good  literature  in  good 
form.  The  books  will  help  children  to  acquire  a  love  for  reading  that  will  be 
their  possession  for  life,  and  the  taste  will  be  for  what  is  best  in  literature.  The 
first  books  are  most  carefully  graded,  contain  excellently  selected  material  and 
are  superb  in  their  choice  illustrations.  Every  page  seems  to  have  been  made 
only  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  needs  and  acquirements  of  the 
pupil;  we  cannot  imagine  Superintendent  Aldrich  admitting  into  a  book  made 
under  his  supervision  anything  but  the  best  and  most  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
the  schools.  We  strongly  commend  this  series  to  the  attention  of  school  officers 
and  teachers.    New  York :  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company. 
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Lessons  in  Language,  by  J.  N.  Patrick,  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  mean» 
and  methods  to  bemused  in  the  early  grades  in  the  study  of  language.  The 
method  employed  is  the  natural  one;  the  pupils  are  set  to  do  with  what  they 
know  and  have  to  do ;  the  exercises  are  carefully  graded  and  progressive,  and  most 
of  the  work  is  thrown  upon  the  pupils  themselves  to  do.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book 
with  many  strong  features.  By  the  same  author  is  Lessons  in  Grammar,  de- 
signed for  use  in  schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  a  strictly  technical 
grammar  book,  the  author  not  attempting  to  teach  literature  and  grammar  at 
the  same  time.  The  topical  method  is  followed  with  fidelity  and  with  success; 
the  student  is  required  to  think  grammatical  facts  and  forms  into  original  sen- 
tences. According  to  Mr.  Patrick  '*  the  object  sought  in  the  study  of  grammar 
is  facility  in  the  use  of  language ;  not  a  memory  crammed  with  definitions  and 
rules.**    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

I 

A  General  rfisxoRY  of  Europe.  (350-1900.)  By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D., 
and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D.  .This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  student. 
In  connection  with  each  chapter  a  carefully  selected  list  of  authorities  is  cited,  and 
the  pupil  is  encouraged  in  wide  reading  concerning  the  period  treated.  This  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  book  and  its  justification,  among  the  multitudes  of  text-booka 
on  European  history  already  before  the  public.  We  believe  that  the  method 
here  pursued  is  the  right  one.  It  encourages  an  independent  attitude  of  mind 
and  cultivates  the  historic  judgment.  The  authors  of  this  General  History  are 
well-known  scholars,  and  their  work  is  of  recognized  value.  Their  book  will  be 
adopted  in  many  schools  and  colleges.  The  maps  and  genealogical  tables  are 
full  and  accurate.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Third  Book  in  the  series  of  Graded  Literature  Readers,  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  of  Buffalo,  is  now  put 
forth,  and  is  an  admirable,  well-arranged  reader  for  the  grade  for  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. The  selections  are  bright  and  fresh ;  they  have  been  made  with  good 
taste  and  illustrated  with  rare  skill.    New  York :  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Francea 
Blaisdell.  This  is  an  attractive  third  reader,  well  calculated  to  broaden  the 
child's  horizon  and  quicken  his  interest  in  the  life,  history  and  literature  of  other 
lands.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  36  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  September  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  suggestive  paper  by  Charles  Noel  Flagg  on  Art 
Bducation  for  Men.  The  entire  table  of  contents  of  th'is  number  is  of  interest  to  educated  and 
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THE  PROBLEMS  WHICH  CONFRONT  THE  ACADEMY 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


GEORGE  D.   PETTEE,  M.A., 

PRINCIPAL  UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL,   CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

THE  schoolboy,  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  college  man, 
needs  to  have  a  good  mind  and  a  disposition  to  use  it. 
Assuming  that  he  is  physically  sound  and  well  developed,  the 
prime  requisites  of  his  equipment  are  mental  power  and  a  relish 
for  book  study :  the  first  does  not  always  seem  to  include  the 
second. 

The  equipment  of  the  preparatory  schools,  in  teaching  staff, 
in  course  of  study,  in  buildings  and  other  material  outfit,  is  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  supplying  these  essential  qualifications. 
There  may  be  variations  in  the  details,  but  the  problem  is  much 
the  same  in  all  days  and  for  every  decade. 

Theoretically,  the  college  asks  of  the  secondary  schools 
young  men  capable  of  accurate,  persistent  reasoning  power,  and 
possessed  of  a  disposition  to  devote  three  or  four  additional  years 
to  study,  largely  in  books.  Practically,  the  college  asks  of  the 
academies  and  high  schools  definite  training  in  specified  sub- 
jects,— studies  which  have  been  proved,  or  which  are  considered 
the  best  tools  in  training  the  mind.  More  and  more  the  college 
officers  admit  to  their  councils  educators  in  the  fitting  schools 
who  have  come  to  know  the  boy's  mind,  and  the  boy's  way  of 
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looking  at  school  and  college  problems.  Discussions  affecting 
the  most  profitable  course  of  study  are  a  matter  of  mutual  inter- 
est to  the  college  and  to  the  secondary  school,  and  if  questions 
are  raised  as  to  the  educational  weight  and  value  of  a  particular 
subject  or  scheme,  both  are  concerned  in  the  testing  and  in  the 
final  solution. 

The  present  decade  has  seen  the  beginning  of  thorough  ex- 
periments in  the  value  of  studies  in  history  and  in  natural  and 
physical'  science.  Possibly  the  most  prominent  question  of  the 
new  decade  will  be  to  know,  relatively  as  regards  other  subjects, 
the  real  value  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Setting 
aside,  in  this  consideration,  the  significance  of  the  study  of  Latin 
in  our  educational  system,  the  question  is  surely  raised.  Is  Greek 
the  best  available  tool  for  sharpening  the  memory,  for  cultiva- 
ting the  logical  and  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  boy's  mind? 
Nothing  yet  has  been  found  to  serve  the  purpose  so  well. 

Probably  the  solution  of  the  question  rests,  in  part,  with  the 
secondary  schools.  When  the  school  is  ready  to  give,  in  a  sub- 
stitute subject,  or  group  of  equivalent  subjects,  the  same  disci- 
pline and  the  same  inspiration  to  mental  effort,  the  colleges  may 
accept  the  finished  product  and  count  themselves  the  gainers. 

The  testing  of  the  value  of  subjects,  -per  se^  can  best  be  made 
in  the  preparatory  schools.  Certain  subjects  by  their  nature 
satisfy  the  first  requisite  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
but  fail  unless  they  are  in  the  hands  of  exceptional  teachers, — 
not  always  to  be  found — to  satisfy  the  second  requisite. 

Half  the  profit  is  taken  out  of  a  young  man's  college  course  if 
he  enters  and  pursues  his  course  in  a  listless  or  perfunctory 
manner ;  going  to  college  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  looking 
for  his  largest  gain  and  best  enjoyment  in  the  good-fellowship 
and  indirect  profit  of  the  general  college  life. 

The  other  half  of  this  profit  is  supplied  only  as  he  enters  col- 
lege with  a  genuine  relish  for  books  and  for  study,  as  such. 
With  full  allowance  for  the  rich  friendships  and  the  culture  of 
intercourse,  the  college  man's  first  business  is  the  definite,  well- 
ordered  study  of  the  world, — its  past,  its  present,  its  wise  men, 
its  peoples,  its  affairs.  For  him,  in  this,  as  it  usually  proves, 
the  last  period  of  life  devoted  exclusively  to  education,  he  must 
have  not  only  a  good  head  for  work,  but  a  good  heart  for  work. 
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a  relish  for  books.  This  is  seldom  created  in  college.  It  is 
usually  cultivated  and  fostered,  or  first  kindled,  in  the  secondary- 
schools.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  place,  it  is  stifled  and  killed, 
or  crowded  out,  or  neglected. 

Many  are  thinking  that  history,  properly  handled,  may  be  a 
better  tool  for  nine  tenths  of  our  schoolboys  than  is  Greek.  '  It 
has  not  yet  been  proved;  this  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
coming  days.  Rarely  is  history  as  well  taught  as  Greek.  I 
have  known  several,  perhaps  many,  superior  teachers  of  Greek, 
— brilliant  scholars,  inspiring  teachers.  I  have  seldom  known 
superior  teachers  of  history, — teachers  who  have  inspired  their 
pupils  to  follow  out  years  of  critical  study  of  this  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  acceptance  of  the  second  classical  study,  for 
generations  of  scholars,  has  made  a  demand  for  the  high-grade 
teacher  of  Greek.  The  magnifying  of  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  history  will  presently  develop  teachers  of  superior 
strength  in  the  newer  branch.  The  necessary  equipment  of 
such  a  teacher  is  large,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  superior  scholar, 
trained  in  research,  to  become  a  successful  teacher  of  boys.  The 
history  teacher  who  by  his  achievement  will  displace  Greek, 
must  be  himself  classically  trained,  even  if  the  bulk  of  his  pupils 
cannot  afford  to  be.  He  must  be  by  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quainted with  political  and  social  science ;  he  does  not  know  his 
world  unless  he  knows  something  of  natural  and  physical  science. 
He  must  know  the  difference  between  a  lad  of  eight  or  ten  and 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  or  a  college  man  of  twenty.  His  power  and 
his  resources  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  equipment  of  the 
Greek  teacher  often  is  or  needs  to  be. 

The  influx  of  cheap  reading  matter,  books,  magazines  and 
papers,  cannot  be  counted  a  positive  good,  educationally.  The 
habit  of  reflective,  discriminating  reading  is  endangered. 
Schoolboys  under  the  guidance  of  all  their  teachers,  especially 
their  history  teachers,  need  to  foster  the  habit  of  critical,  appre- 
ciative reading. 

A  relish  for  good  books  is  better  than  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
or  of  Latin,  or  of  mathematics.  The  habit  is  worth  more  than 
the  tool.  A  few  boys  will  find  in  exhaustive  classical  training 
their  incentive  to  good  reading.  It  is  at  least  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  to  determine  more  accurately  than  is  at  present 
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known,  the  disciplinary  and  inspirational  value  of  a  study  like 
history.  Similar  inquiries  and  developments  will  take  place  in 
the  study  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  in  manual  training,  com- 
bined with  book  study.  Greek  will  not  and  should  not  leave 
our  high-grade  curriculum  until  the  worth  of  the  substitute  is 
proved.     Then  it  will  go. 

That  a  boy  may  have  the  fullest  chance,  that  he  may  be  de- 
veloped on  all  sides,  up  to  the  age  when  personal  election  is 
safe,  his  nature  and  his  possibilities  must  be  watched  and  pro- 
vided for.  Because  the  academy  is  nearer  the  boy's  home,  and 
because  in  so  many  cases  it  may  profitably  take  the  place  of  the 
home,  provision  must  be  made  for  his  personal  living,  his  moral 
strengthening,  the  establishment  of  his  personality.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  stage  of  development  in  a  boys'  school  is  even  more 
critical  than  the  period  covpred  by  the  college  course,  and  on  this 
account  more  generous  provision  should  be  made  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  that  undertakes  the  responsibility.  It  ought 
to  cost  more  per  year  to  really  educate  a  schoolboy  of  fifteen 
than  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  a  college  man  of  twenty.  The 
college  man  makes  for  himself  his  college  home  life.  The 
schoolboy  ought  to  have  his  life,  in  large  measure,  made  for  him. 
If  libraries,  gymnasiums,  buildings  for  religious,  social,  musical, 
athletic  and  entertainment  purposes  are  desirable  for  college  men,, 
and  they  surely  are  necessary,  as  surely  they  become  of  primary 
importance  in  the  boys'  school, — in  the  academy,  as  distinct  from 
the  high  school.  More  teachers  to  a  given  number  of  pupils, — 
teachers  who  can  and  will  enter  in  the  largest  possible  way  into 
the  all-round  life  of  the  boy ;  room  enough,  buildings  enough, 
athletic  fields  enough,  not  merely  for  the  school  teams  in  their 
competitive  sports,  but  enough  for  the  systematic  exercise  of 
every  boy, — all  these  things  mean  larger,  more  generous  equip- 
ment. In  the  coming  decade  the  schopls,  even  more  than  the 
colleges,  should  command,  by  their  achievements  with  the  boys 
intrusted  to  them,  large  endowment  gifts.  The  return  on  the 
investment  is  enormous. 

As  the  large  fitting  schools  should  provide  the  same  superior- 
ity of  instruction  which  is  expected  in  our  best  public  schools, 
and  in  addition  should  aim  to  give,  so  far  as  is  possible  and  often 
in  a  broader,  more  inspiring  way,  the  home  environment,  the 
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home  protection,  the  home  stimulus,  so  should  the  material 
foundations  of  our  worthiest  schools  be  strengthened  by  adequate 
personal  or  memorial  gifts. 

In  this  fragmentary  enumeration  of  the  questions  which  vitally 
concern  the  boys'  school,  the  question  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  as 
one  of  the  standing  problems,  should  not  be  considered  an  anti- 
climax. In  some  schools  it  is  a  large  question ;  in  few  schools, 
if  any,  is  the  solution  reached.  My  own  conviction  has  grown 
very  clear  during  recent  years,  and  is  satisfied  only  in  the  defin- 
ite agreement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  parents  and  the  boys 
tiiemselves,  that  for  educational  reasons,  a  boy  should  not 
smoke, — should  not  smoke  at  all. 

As  teachers  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  the 
family  physician  should  say,  or  may  say.  It  is  not  our  concern 
that  college  men  smoke,  or  that  older  brothers  and  fathers 
smoke.  The  etiquette  of  smoking,  the  question  of  sacrificing 
in  the  smoking  habit  a  finishing  touch  of  good  breeding,  does 
not  become  a  school  problem,  but  it  is  quite  time  for  educators 
of  schoolboys,  and  all  others  equally  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sound,  ambitious  mind  in  the  sound,  vigorous  body, 
to  admit  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  takes  away  the 
relish  for  book  study.  Such  a  statement  of  the  fact  admits  the 
question  to  this  outline  of  school  problems. 

The  cigarette  is  not  much  worse  than  the  pipe  or  cigars.  The 
indulgence  in  any  form  kills  the  student's  relish  for  things  edu- 
cational. With  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  the  concurrence 
of  boys,  as  boys,  the  indulgence  itself  should  cease. 

I  have  recently  made  a  statistical  inquiry  covering  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  a  period  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
As  briefly  as  I  am  able  to  summarize  the  inquiry,  the  results  are 
as  follows : — 

I.  Of  a  group  of  five  hundred  smokers,  taken  at  random, 
alphabetically,  the  scholarship  rank  has,  year  by  year,  de- 
creased fourteen  per  cent. 

II.  Of  a  similar  group  of  five  hundred  non-smokers,  the 
average  advance  in  scholarship  rank  has  been  nearly  ten  per 
cent.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  steadily  ambitious  boy,  devel- 
oping naturally,  should  show  any  considerable  advance  in  per- 
centage ranking. 
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III.  Of  four  hundred  boys  who  in  scholarship  have  taken 
so-called  honor  rank,  prize  winners  included,  but  constituting 
only  a  small  part  of  the  honor  roll,  less  than  one  hundred  have 
used  tobacco. 

IV.  Of  several  hundred  boys,  in  a  period  of  years,  dismissed 
from  school  for  waywardness  or  incompetency,  nearly  seventy 
per  cent  were  smokers. 

V.  Concisely  stated,  non-smokers  do  well,  or  at  least  what 
one  may  expect  of  them :  smokers  make  failures,  bring  disap- 
pointment to  themselves  and  to  their  friends.  The  exceptions 
do  not  disprove  the  rule. 

Other  reasonable  deductions  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  made 
from  the  figures  in  hand,  and  the  conclusions  have  for  myself 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  their  introduction  into  a  discussion 
which  makes  for  sound,  sensible  progress. 

Crowning  the  acquirement  of  a  well-trained,  well-balanced,  ac- 
curate mind,  is  the  ambition  which  makes  the  most  of  school  oppor- 
tunity, zest  for  study,  the  enduring  relish  for  things  found  in  books. 
Herein  comes  completeness  in  the  student's  character-building. 

THE  ACADEMY  AN  INSPIRATION. 

PROFESSOR  A.  L.  LANE, 

COBURN  CLASSICAL   INSTITUTE,    WATBRVILLB,    ME. 

The  educational  problem  is  always  at  least  threefold.  Of 
necessity  it  takes  into  account  morals,  health  and  scholarship. 
The  early  home  life  is  doubtless  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  first  two  of  these,  and  often  the  third  as  well ;  but  both 
in  the  character  and  in  the  power  of  its  influence  the  acad- 
emy approaches  the  home  much  more  nearly  than  any  other 
school.  Many  of  its  pupils  are  away  from  their  homes  for  the 
first  time,  and  this  fact  gives  to  the  academy  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  For  the  time  being  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  home  life.  With  its  varied  influences  from  teacher  and 
student  it  may  be  even  a  more  potent  factor  in  controlling  char- 
acter and  purpose  than  the  home  has  been.  In  many  cases  it 
will  be  the  first  strong  force  for  good  that  has  come  into  the  life, 
and  if  the  possibilities  for  helpfulness  are  fully  employed,  the 
advantages  to  the  person  and  to  the  world  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
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mated.  How  many  a  man  in  prominent  position  received  the 
first  impulse  toward  college  and  profession  from  some  helpful 
word  of  suggestion  and  encouragement  spoken  by  a  faithful 
teacher.  "  Go  right  on  and  fit  for  college  and  I  shall  hear  from 
you,"  are  words  easily  spoken ;  forgotten  by  speaker,  remem- 
bered by  hearer,  they  may  be  of  far-reaching  helpfulness. 

If  seventeen  is  to  be  the  age  to  enter  college,  then  thirteen  is 
the  age  to  enter  the  academy,  and  the  four  years  between  these 
two  dates  are  certainly  a  most  critical  period.  The  academy 
should  not  only  tide  the  boy  or  girl  safely  over  this  time  of  hope 
and  of  peril ;  it  should  do  much  more  than  this.  It  should  give 
such  positive  help  to  the  life,  such  shaping,  and,  above  all, 
inspiration,  that  the  impulse  thus  given  should  never  be  lost 
amid  all  the  weariness  of  subsequent  experiences. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  morale  of  an  army  is 
a  most  decisive  element  either  for  victory  or  defeat;  in  like 
manner  the  moral  character  and  purpose  with  which  one  en- 
ters upon  any  course  must  largely  determine  his  success  or 
failure.  To  give  unfailing  inspiration  is  the  greatest  service 
which  any  school  can  render,  and  no  teacher  has  better  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  this  highest  function  of  his  profession  than 
the  teacher  in  an  academy. 

The  first  problem,  then,  for  such  a  teacher  is  by  what 
methods  he  shall  lead  his  pupils  to  adopt  such  purposes  and 
motives  as  shall  lead  to  intelligent  and  wise  self-control  and 
direction.  External  restraint  may  produce  temporary  results 
from  which  there  may  be  a  subsequent  reaction ;  from  within, 
from  personal  volition  and  decision,  must  come  the  true  forces 
that  must  comtrol  character  and  destiny.  The  academy  comes 
into  such  intimate  relations  to  its  students  that  it  has  peculiar 
opportunities  to  touch  and  to  shape  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character  and  conduct.  Only  a  parent  has  greater  responsibil- 
ity in  this  respect,  and  at  this  special  period,  for  those  who  are 
away  from  home  influences,  the  school  ought  to  be  the  most 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  principles  which  shall  underlie 
the  life.  If  it  fails  at  this  point  it  fails  in  its  most  important 
o£5ce. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  morality,  still  less  of  freedom 
from  external  wrong-doing ;  it  pertains  to  the  whole  tone  and 
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vigor  of  the  inner  life, — to  hope,  courage,  patience,  persistence, 
to  the  believing  heart  whose  loss  is  the  greatest  possible. 

This  problem  every  teacher  must  solve  for  himself  and  in  his 
own  way.  The  personality  of  the  teacher,  his  individual  force 
and  life,  the  spirit  ruling  at  the  very  center  of  his  being,  are  of 
the  first  importance,  for  these  are  the  real  measure  of  his 
power.  Is  he  self-forgetful,  self-sacrificing,  master  of  himself 
under  all  circumstances,  the  very  embodiment  of  earnestness, 
truth,  faithfulness?  Then  he  may  hope  to  inspire  others  with 
some  share  of  his  own  spirit ;  he  may  give  a  touch,  a  turn,  an 
impulse  to  many  lives  which  they  will  never  lose. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  academy  will  solve  themselves 
when  once  the  spirit  of  faithful,  honest  work  has  become  domi- 
nant in  the  school.  The  academy  must  make  for  righteousness 
not  by  show  of  authority,  by  direct  command,  but  indirectly  by 
preoccupying  the  ground  with  good,  Ijy  encouraging,  guiding 
and  stimulating  to  rightful  activity  in  study  and  in  recreation. 
By  wise  direction  the  evils  which  would  need  to  be  cured  by 
severity  may  often  be  prevented  by  kindness. 

The  academy  must  give  a  broader  outlook  upon  life ;  it  must 
cherish  ambitions  to  be  of  service ;  it  must  deprecate  all  short 
cuts  and  expectations  of  gain  by  fraud  or  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  it  must  teach  with  utmost  clearness  and  emphasis  that 
only  by  honest,  persistent  labor  can  success  be  either  gained  or 
held  when  gained.  The  whole  man,  body,  mind  and  soul, 
must  be  trained  to  be  a  working  engine,  tireless,  active  to  the 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  its  own  health  and  vigor. 

These  results  are  to  be  secured  first  and  chiefly  by  the  power 
of  personal  example  in  the  teachers  themselves  and  in  the  more 
advanced  pupils  who  have  already  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  The  unconscious  influence  of  a  life  sound  and  strong, 
given  to  high  endeavor,  may  be  even  more  helpful  than  the 
direct  efforts  of  reproof  or  appeal. 

The  teacher's  own  interest  in  the  subjects  taught  must  be  gen- 
uine and  unflagging.  In  every  department  there  is  abundant 
room  for  constant  study  of  matter  and  method,  and  such  study 
is  like  fresh  water  from  a  living  spring  giving  health  and  vigor. 
In  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  this 
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advance,  while  in  language  and  mathematics  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  keeping  out  of  the  ruts  of  routine  and  method.  If  so 
thorough  a  classical  scholar  as  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Hanson,  so 
^dely  known  and  honored,  after  teaching  for  many  years,  to 
the  very  end  of  his  work  made  careful  preparation  to  meet  each 
class,  surely  the  younger  teacher  need  not  fear  that  he  will  ever 
exhaust  the  material  within  his  field.  Mathematics  is  pre- 
eminently a  living,  growing  science ;  its  applications  are  multi- 
plying, and  even  in  academical  work  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  variety  of  treatment. 

With  new  conditions  the  work  of  the  academy  is  constantly 
widening.  As  new  college  courses  arise,  new  courses  for  prep- 
aration must  follow.  The  academy  must  teach  history^  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  botany  so  fully  as  to  be  of  value  as  founda- 
tion for  further  study  as  well  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  those  whose 
school  life  goes  no  further.  There  must  be  no  soft  snap  of  a 
kindergarten  scientific  course,  but  as  thorough  and  hard  work 
must  be  done  in  the  sciences  as  in  the  classics.  The  academy 
must  do  its  work  patiently  and  slowly.  The  ocean  liner  steals 
from  its  wharf  and  glides  on  its  way  with  scarcely  perceptible 
movement,  but  soon  it  gathers  momentum  and  speeds  on  its 
race  from  continent  to  continent.  Patience  in  preparation  leads 
in  the  end  to  swiftness  of  execution  and  fullness  of  reward. 

DR.  JAMES  c.  Mackenzie, 

TOMB   INSTITUTE,  PORT  DEPOSIT,   MD. 

In  the  pressure  of  work  incident  to  the  beginning  of  the  new 
academic  year,  I  can  reply  only  briefly  to  the  request  of  the 
Editor  .of  Education  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  set  for  the 
October  issue  of  the  magazine. 

First.  Vital  as  is  the  matter  of  endowment  in  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  our  best  secondary  schools,  properly  quali- 
fied masters  is  almost  their  first  need.  To  a  degree  which  the 
public  scarcely  realizes,  teaching  has  come  to  be  in  a  very  deep 
.sense  a  special  calling — in  the  best  sense  a  profession.  Our 
public  schools  are  very  loath  now  to  admit  to  their  classrooms  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  had  some  kind  of  professional  training. 
I  need  not  debate  the  value  of  normal  school  training.  The  essen- 
tial fact  is  that  70  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  all  the  school  children 
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of  the  United  States  are  now  under  teachers  who  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  With  normal 
schools,  departments  of  Pedagogy  in  our  colleges  and  the  highly 
specialized  professional  schools  like  Teachers  College,  it  ought 
to  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  men  and  .women  to  pass 
directly  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  At  present  glance  there  appear  to  be  fewer  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the 
other  departments  of  educational  work.  This  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  secondary  schools  insist  upon  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  their 
staffs ;  but  the  very  fact  that  secondary  schools  have  to  do  with 
the  adolescent  period  of  growth  should  compel  trustees  and 
executive  officers  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  professional  train- 
ing than  obtains  in  other  departments  of  educational  work. 
Parents  seem  more  willing  than  ever  before  to  pay  highly  for 
secondary  education,  whether  it  be  carried  on  in  the  day  or  the 
boarding  school.  Teachers  can,  therefore,  well  afford  to  spend 
the  additional  time  necessary  to  secure  two  or  three  years  of  pro- 
fessional study.  We  have  happily  ceased  to  place  any  especial 
value  upon  the  Doctorate  degree.  Therefore  post-graduate 
study  alone,  which  often  means'  only  the  perfection  of  scholarly 
attainments,  will  not  suffice.  Professional  training  after  the 
generous  culture  of  our  modern  colleges  and  universities  must 
be  insisted  upon.  It  is  true  a  few  men  and  women  seem  to  be 
born  teachers,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  to  take  up  their  life- 
work  at  the  close  of  their  college  studies.  For  these  no  legisla- 
tion is  suggested  or  desired.  The  rank  and  file  have  doubtless 
drawn  too  much  encouragement  from  the  wonderful  work  of 
such  great  teachers  as  Mark  Hopkins,  Samuel  H.  Taylor,. 
Francis  A.  March,  and  Francis  Wayland.  The  prizes  and 
rewards  of  every  sort  in  the  divine  work  to  which  we  are  called 
are  certain  to  intensify  the  competition  which  already  exists  ;  and 
precisely  as  in  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  these  prizes  and 
rewards,  i.  ^.,  the  large  measure  of  usefulness  possible  ta 
teachers,  will  go  to  the  chosen  few  who  recognize  that  teaching 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  is  not 
far  from  being  the  most  delicate,  difficult  and  noble  work  a  maa 
or  woman  can  attempt.     What  is  urged  in  the  case  of  members 
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of  the  teaching  staff  must  also  be  urged  in  the  case  of  the  direc- 
tors and  executive  heads  of  these  institutions.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  care  and  direction  of  work  so  vital  to  scholarship 
and  citizenship  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  laymen.  Whatever 
abatement  there  may  be  in  the  requirements  of  heads  of  second- 
ary schools,  clearly  the  man  who  is  to  inspire  and  direct  the 
intellectual  life  of  pupils  throughout  the  segment  of  education 
admitted  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  must  have  spent 
a  reasonable  period  of  his  life  in  fitting  himself  for  the  discharge 
of  these  high  duties.  Apprenticeship,  application,  specializa- 
tion, as  well  as  aptitude,  must  be  counted  among  the  necessary 
qualifications. 

Second.  After  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  of 
Seven,  Ten,  Twelve  and  Fifteen  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said,  and  will  not  be  said  for  many  days  to  come,  with  regard 
to  the  admission  within  the  family  of  secondary  studies  of  certain 
new  ones  now  insistently  claiming  a  place.  The  solution  of  the 
difiiculties  presented  will  probably  be  found  in  the  successful 
correlation  of  secondary  studies  one  with  another, — a  solution 
that  can  be  worked  out  in  my  judgment  only  by  a  high  degree 
of  professional  training  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers. 
History,  Biological  and  Physical  Science,  English,  French, 
German,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Economy,  and  at  least  a 
measure  of  culture  in  Music  and  Art,  must  be  taught  to  Ameri- 
can youth  before  they  shall  have  passed  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  fogies  who  pooh-pooh  modern  learning  only  advertise 
themselves  as  blind  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  not  only  of  modern 
life,  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  modern  business  and  modem 
culture.  Happily,  the  schools  and  colleges  are  now  coming 
into  such  amicable  relations  that  much  is  already  projected 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  When  the  American 
school  has  tested,  as  a  large  number  of  .the  German  schools 
have  tested,  the  early  study  of  French  and  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Latin,  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  saving  of  at 
least  a  year  in  the  time  now  allotted  to  Latin.  One  cannot  read 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Reinhart,  of  Frankfort,  or  of  the  skillful 
directors  of  German  gymnasia,  who,  under  the  Altonaer  Method, 
have  put  to  the  test  French  as  an  introduction  to  Latin,  and  not 
feel  convinced  that  French  is  a  useful  and  easy  bridge  in  passing 
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from  English  to  the  classical  tongues.  I  believe  that  prince 
among  American  schoolmasters,  W.  C.  Collar,  has  for  years — 
possibly  before  the  Frankfort  experiment — used  French  in  the 
way  proposed. 

Third.  Every  lover  of  boys  encourages  our  outdoor  sports. 
Baseball  and  football  have  won  over  even  the  opponents  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  Their  training  in  manliness,  temperance, 
5elf-control,  fair  play  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Every 
first-rate  school  should  have  its  school  team.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  regretted  that  two  additional  forms  of  physical 
culture  are  so  much  neglected.  Gymnastics  may  be  fairly 
called  a  science.  The  Swedes  and  Drs.  Sargent  and  Anderson 
have  demonstrated  that  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
body  is  quite  impossible  without  systematic  gymnastic  culture. 
The  gymnast  should  be  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  members  of  the  staflT.  He  should  have 
under  his  care  every  pupil  not  physically  incapacitated,  at  least 
three  periods  a  week,  and  he  should  have  at  his  command  a 
properly  equipped  gymnasium.  But  perhaps  even  a  greater 
emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  another  form  of  body  culture,  since 
it  involves  also  a  most  valuable  kind  of  mind  and  heart  culture. 
I  refer  to  the  much-neglected  excursions  to  the  fields,  hills,  woods 
and  water.  The  modem  boy  who  begins  playing  football  at 
thirteen,  and  plays  it  consecutively  through  school  and  college, 
and  must  at  once  plunge  into  the  business  of  life,  finds  himself 
at  twenty-five  with  scarcely  an  emotion  toward  Nature.  Is  it 
impossible  to  organize  in  our  schools  the  excursions  which 
abounded  in  the  most  successful  days  of  Rugby  and  the  Ameri- 
can Gunnery,  to  reproduce  such  experiences  as  are  drawn  in 
the  pages  of  Arthur  Bonnicastle?  Properly  taught,  a  boy  at 
thirteen  is  naturally  fond  of  flowers,  animals,  trees  and  the 
various  forms  of  water  life.'  If  every  corps  of  instructors  in- 
cluded at  least  one  man  who  was  a  lover  of  Nature,  and  he 
were  given  as  much  time  with  the  boys  as  is  allotted  to  baseball 
and  football,  we  could  trust  him  to  establish  a  devoted  following. 
My  plea  is  for  more  not  only  of  Nature  play  but  of  natural  play. 
I  believe  it  to  be  refining,  stimulating  and  highly  educative. 

Fourth.     Those  of  us  who  know  modern  American  college  life 
believe  it  to  be  cleaner,  purer  and  more  wholesome  morally  and 
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religiously  than  at  any  time  in  its  past  history.  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  the  result  is  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  modern 
college  pulpit.  It  is  a  benediction  week  by  week  for  young 
men  and  young  women  to  be  permitted  to  hear  the  men  who 
preach  in  the  modern  college  pulpit.  This  is  quite  as  it  should 
be.  But  the  secondary  school  has  to  do  with  character  in  its 
most  impressionable  stage.  Schoolmasters  who  have  followed 
their  boys  through  college  have  observed  with  deep  concern  the 
fact  that  the  moral  and  religious  natures  change  but  little  after 
leaving  school.  Certainly  the  main  direction  of  the  moral  char- 
acter is  determined  by  the  influences  of  the  school.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  schools  appreciate  this  fact,  and  are  adopting 
the  most  promising  means  within  their  control  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  abiding  principles  of  conduct  and  character.  Every 
secondary  school  should  have,  as  a  part  of  its  course  of  in-^ 
struction,  the  intelligent  study  of  English  Bible.  Sad  and 
humiliating  as  is  the  confession,  schoolmasters  know,  if  parents 
do  not,  that  modern  Sunday-school  teaching  avails  but  little  in 
the  essentials  of  Christianity.  A  master  mind  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  youthful  mind  with  materials  of  Scripture  in 
hand  during  the  precious  years  between  twelve  and  eighteen. 
The  value  of  Scripture  in  the  formation  of  character  is,  after  all 
the  Christian  centuries,  only  imperfectly  understood.  Earnest, 
intelligent,  systematic,  continuous  study  of  the  Bible  for  the 
four  or  six  years  of  the  preparatory  period,  coupled  with  the 
preaching  by  godly  men  who  know  human  life,  human  weak- 
ness and  human  needs,  will  send  into  college  increasingly  large 
companies  of  American  youth  to  absorb  the  learning  of  special- 
ists for  the  ennobling  of  citizenship. 

PRINCIPAL  ALEXIS  C.  HART, 

FRANKLIN    ACADEMY,   FRANKLIN,   NEB. 

Our  secondary  schools  educate  our  social  and  business  leaders.  .  .   . 
The  college  or  university  gives  expansion  and  finish,  the  secondary 
school    gives   character   and   direction.  —  Report  of   Committee   of 
Pifteen, 

The  problems  facing  the  secondary  school  are  most  far- 
reaching  'and  fundamental.  First,  because  upon  their  correct 
solution  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  college ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  the  secondary  school  is  the  finishing  school  for 
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the  large  majority  of  its  students.  Hence  all  that  may  be  said 
of  the  colleges  as  to  character  building  and  the  training  of  citi- 
zens for  the  State  may  with  double  force  be  said  of  the  academy. 
Particularly  may  this  be  said  of  the  academies  in  the  West,  as 
the  average  age  at  which  students  come  to  them  from  the  farms 
and  ranches  and  country  villages  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
those  entering  Eastern  schools. 

Probably  the  most  pressing  problem  connected  with  the  sec- 
ondary schools  is  that  of  bringing  its  privileges  within  the  reach 
of  the  many  young  people  who  are  hungering  for  them.  Many 
of  these,  perhaps,  do  not  as  yet  desire  college  training.  They 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  what  a  college  might  do  for 
them,  and  so  do  not  feel  the  need ;  but  they  do  desire  the  train- 
ing of  the  high  school  or  the  academy,  which,  if  gained,  would 
lead  them  to  the  higher  heights  of  college  and  university  culture. 

The  State  has  provided  for  a  complete  education.  The  pri- 
mary schools  and  the  State  university  are  free ;  but  the  high 
schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  still,  in  most  States,  fee 
schools  to  all  outsiders.  The  effort  to  bring  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all  has  not,  as  yet,  been  successful. 
Practically  nowhere,  except  in  thickly  settled  portions  like 
Massachusetts,  which  has  a  good  secondary  school  for  every 
forty-five  or  fifty  square  miles  of  its  area,  is  there  adequate  pro- 
vision for  secondary  instruction  for  all.  Nebraska  has  reaches 
of  territory  as  large  as  Massachusetts  in  which  there  is  no 
school  that  can  fit  students  for  its  State  university.  And  this  is 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  public  or  educational  spirit ;  for  many 
villages  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  legal  limit  and  beyond  to 
support  a  nine  or  ten  grade  school. 

The  thoughtful  educators  of  the  State  have  been  wrestling 
with  this  problem  for  years.  Two  successive  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  which  seemed  to  reach  the  difiiculty  in  as  successful 
a  way  as  possible,  only  to  have  their  best-devised  schemes 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  unconstitutional.  It  seems 
very  difiicult  indeed  to  avoid  the  rock  of  unequal*  taxation  on 
which  the  last  law  was  wrecked. 

But  even  when,  as  will  be  true  in  a  few  years,  a  law  which 
will  stand  is  passed,  giving  to  every  one  free  tuition  in  some 
secondary  school,  thoughtful  parents  will  still  hesitate  to  send 
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their  children  away  from  home  in  the  formative  years,  when 
they  should  be  getting  secondary  training,  and  the  problem  will 
still  be  unsolved  for  them.  Where  shall  the  child  be  sent  during 
those  most  vital  years  when  habits  are  being  formed  and  charac- 
ter developed  which  may  make  or  mar  him  for  all  time  and 
eternity?  Most  parents  solve  the  problem  negatively  by  keep- 
ing him  at  home  until  he  is  able  and  willing  to  do  for  himself. 

The  endowed  academy  or  high  school  which  provides  a 
Christian  home,  and  the  spiritual,  not  sectarian  training  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  development  of  noble  character,  will  be  a 
necessity  for  a  long  time  yet;  even  until  the  State  shall  recog- 
nize the  inalienable  right  of  the  child  to  have  given  him  religious 
culture  based  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  instead  of  the 
moral  platitudes  now  dealt  out  in  schools  where  the  Bible  is 
excluded. 

Again,  in  the  West  we  face  the  question  of  how  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  fraudulent  concerns  that  call  themselves 
colleges,  and  give  college  degrees  to  students  who  have  little 
if  any  more  than  the  most  meager  and  superficial  secondary 
training.  Their  influence  is  demoralizing  to  great  numbers  who 
•have  no  right  conception  of  what  a  college  is,  and  who,  anxious 
to  **get  through"  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  are  tempted  by 
the  glittering  promise  of  a  college  education  gained  rapidly  and 
cheaply  by  so  called  "  modern  methods." 

Many  a  man  coming  from  these  schools  never  knows  how 
terribly  he  has  been  deceived  till  he  measures  himself  up  with 
real  college  men,  and  realizes  what  a  sham  has  been  his  edu- 
cation. Legislation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  the  States  forbid- 
ing  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  other  than  standard  grade 
institutions. 

If,  as  President  Thwing  says  in  the  June  number  of  Educa- 
tion, **  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  give  a  college 
training  to  every  lad  who  wishes  it,"  how  much  more  should 
every  possible  effort  be  put  forth  to  give  the  lads  who  wish,  it 
a  secondary  education.  Then,  if  they  desire  it  and  are  able, 
they  may  go  to  college  and  there  complete  their  scholastic  train- 
ing; or,  if  otherwise,  they  may  have  at  least  a  firm  foundation 
of  character  and  scholarship  on  which  to  build  their  after  lives. 
And  since  the  great  majority  of  the  students  who  come  to  us 
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are  from  families  of  limited  means,  it  becomes  a  large.problem 
how  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  aid  themselves.  Not  direct 
charity  but  opportunity  is  the  need. 

Endowments  or  annual  gifts  that'  will  lessen  the  necessary 
tuition  fees  and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  self-supporting^ 
student  are  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  our  Western  academies* 
But  it  would  be  demoralizing  to  make  tuition  entirely  free. 
Better  that  the  boy  should  strain  every  nerve  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose  than  that  it  should  be  won  too  easily. 
What  is  got  without  effort  is  in  no  sense  a  prize,  and  is, rated 
accordingly.  The  free  high  school  suffers  much  from  this 
cause. 

Many  boys  and  girls  need  opportunities  to  aid  themselves  by 
remunerative  labor,  and  when  academies  are  located  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  as  they  always  should  be,  such  aid 
is  sometimes  hard  to  get.  This  problem  is  pressing  upon  us 
now  more  imperatively  than  "  ever  before ;  the  desire  for  a 
thorough  education  is  more  widespread,  the  need  more  marked ; 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  are  asking  for  a  chance  to  work  out  an 
education  where  there  was  one  a  few  years  ago.  The  colleges 
and  academies  are  thronged  with  applicants,  and  every  opening- 
is  eagerly  taken. 

The  problems  of  the  curriculum  are  much  the  same  as  else- 
where, except  that  all  experience  shows  that  students  of  greater 
age  and  maturity  such  as  come  to  us,  can  and  must  complete 
their  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  used  in  the  typical 
preparatory  school.  Again,  while  our  studies  of  the  problem 
what  studies  give  most  insight,  grasp,  power  of  concentration  and 
ability  ''  to  work  under  rule  and  pressure,"  show  us  that  nothing 
is  better  than  classical  preparation,  we  have  also  concluded  that 
the  critical  study  of  English  should  have  a  larger  place  in  pre- 
paratory work,  not  formal  rhetoric,  but  the  living  tongue  as 
illustrated  by  classic  English  literature.  The  great  difficulty 
here  is  that  so  few  teachers,  even  college  men  and  women,  are 
prepared  to  teach  English  well. 

Finally,  the  great  problem  facing  all  institutions  of  learning, 
but  of  the  academy  most  of  all,  because  of  its  peculiar  privilege 
of  having  the  boy  during  the  years  when  manliness  is  being 
developed,  is  how  to  bring  out  of  the  crude  and  awkward 
material  presented  the  man;  noble,  generous,  just,  true,  the 
model  citizen,  the  consecrated  leader,  the  Christian  gentleman. 
And  the  difficulty  here  also  is  to  find  teachers  enough  who  are 
prepared  by  education,  by  culture,  by  consecrated  talent  and 
energy,  and  by  Christian  character,  to  lead  the  boy  out  of  his 
crude  immaturity  into  a  truly  noble  manhood. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  mOH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANTS. 

SAMUBL  THURBBR,  MASTSR  IN   GIRLS*  HIGH   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

I  WAS  considering,  the  other  day,  how  could  any  one  find 
out  Colonel  Parker's  philosophy  of  education  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  no  way  whatever  to  find  it  out,  unless  the 
colonel  keeps  a  diary,  very  full,  honest  and  self-revealing, 
which  shall  some  day  be  published  to  the  world.  Some  of  you 
have  read  the  educational  diary  of  Robert  Hebert  Quick,  which 
Mr.  Storr  last  year  edited  for  the  teaching  world,  and  you  know 
how  stimulating  and  enlightening,  as  a  body  of  pedagogic 
doctrine,  that  book  is.  Perhaps  you  have  exercised  your  wits 
on  the  work  of  Rosencrantz,  which  Anna  Brackett  translated, 
or  on  the  more  recent  books  in  which  such  men  as  Rein  and 
De  Garmo  have  interpreted  the  educational  doctrines  of  Herbart. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  compare  the  teacher's  diary  with  the 
metaphysician's  treatises,  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  which  is 
the  more  interesting,  the  more  abounding  in  instruction,  the 
more  direct  in  its  appeal  to  you  as  actual  teachers,  having 
actual  and  daily  problems  to  solve.  What  would  we  not  give 
for  a  diary  of  Miss  Temple  or  Miss  Badger  or  Miss  Crocker, 
for  the  diary  of  any  man  or  woman  who  has  put  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  teaching,  who  has  been  loved  and  trusted  by 
a  generation  of  youth  ? 

You  know  every  man  who  figures  as  an  educational  leader 
is  reputed  to  stand  on  some  definite  system  of  philosophy : 
notably,  Mr.  Harris  is  a  Hegelian;  Mr.  De  Garmo  is  a  Her- 
bartian ;  and  doubtless  some  analogous  name  would  represent 
the  theoretic  standpoint  of  the  late  Doctor  Dunton.  A  gentle- 
man told  me  the  other  day  that  an  educator  must  have  his  phi- 
losophy, or  we  shall  never  know  where  to  find  him.  But  what 
is  Colonel  Parker?  I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  is  not  an  any- 
thing, not  even  a  Parkerian.  He  is  simply  Colonel  Parker; 
and  no  one  can  follow  his  methods,  because,  as  BufiTon  is  said 
to  have  affirmed  of  literary  style,  the  method  is  the  man.  His 
diary  would  show  him  acting  in  a  hundred  situations,  and 
announcing  his  convictions  in  pithy  apophthegms.  Reading 
his  diary,  we  should  gradually  form  a  picture  of  the  man,  and 
so  should  imbibe  his  spirit,  thereby  gaining  strength  and  insight ; 
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but  we  could  not  in  many  points  adopt  his  methods,  for  the 
reason  that  we  ourselves,  too,  are  somebody,  and  everybody 
has  his  own  equation,  and  would  blunder  in  the  attempt  to  imi- 
tate. The  one  Parker  formula  I  can  venture  to  set  down  would 
be, — Be  yourself;  and  Colonel  Parker's  vast  and  well-deserved 
popularity  is  accounted  for  by  the  Emersonian  sentence,  •'  Every 
heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string."  Be  yourself.  Colonel  Parker 
insists,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  try  to  be  me  or  anybody  else. 

Colonel   Parker  is   the  palmary  instance   in  our  generation 
of  the  all-conquering  power  of  personality.     In  teaching  and 
preaching  nothing  interests  but  the  interesting  person.     Title, 
authority,  knowledge,  all  yield  to  the  mystery  of  what  we  call 
the  magnetic  force  of  heartiness,  sympathy,  devotion.     We  are 
always   making   the   mistake  of  thinking   that   administering, 
organizing,  supervising  is  the  great  issue  of  educational  ambi- 
tion.^ Only  he  or  she  who  comes  into  contact  with  the  pupils 
can    possibly   teach.      Personality   must   meet   personality.     I 
cannot   see  how  a  normal  school  can  train  teachers,  unless  it 
has   in  its  corps  of  instructors  strong  and  impressive  persons 
who  inevitably  radiate   influence   by  their  lives.     I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  very  absurd  to  talk  about  the  art  of  teaching  as 
something  that  one  may  master,  and,  having   mastered,  may 
teach  others.     The  teacher  of  teaching  can  teach  only  by  tak- 
ing classes  in  hand,  and  letting  his  would-be  learners  of  the  art 
look  on.     He  cannot  formulate  rules  of  procedure.     There  are 
no  positive  rules  of  procedure, — only  negative  ones,  warnings  not 
to  do  this  or  that.     The  normal  school  should  not  attempt  to 
teach  an  art  of  teaching,  but  should  direct  all  its  efforts  towards 
improving  the  personality  of  its  students  through  intellectual, 
moral  and  esthetic  culture.     Colonel  Parker  inoculates  his  stu- 
dents with  a  certain  something  which  at  once  gives  thecn  dis- 
tinction among  teachers.     This  quality  of  mind,  this  view  of 
life,  this  insight  into  children's  natures,  proves,  when  you  come 
to   name  it,  quite  elusive ;    you  find  your  usuaA   categories   of 
description   fail   you ;    you   come  back   to   the   only  adequate 
phrase,  that  is  Colonel  Parker.    Thus  every  genuine  personality 
is  a  new  and  unnamed  force :  the  man's  or  the  woman's  name 
is  its  name ;  it  has  no  other. 

Now,  it  is  just  because  the  teaching  of  children  and  youth  is 
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a  purely  personal  function,  depending  on  a  contact,  a  collision, 
a  commingling  of  personalities,  that  it  always  turns  out  impos- 
sible to  reduce  it  to  the  shape  of  a  science,  and  equally  im- 
possible to  bring  it  under  rules  of  practice  as  an  art.  He  who 
draws  up  a  paper  to  read  to  teachers  may  adopt  a  certain 
phraseology  or  nomenclature,  and  so  appear  to  march  under 
the  flag  of  some  psychology.  For  myself,  I  should  feel  very 
queer  trying  to  use  the  language  of  Professor  James  or  Mr.  De 
Garmo  or  Miss  Brackett.  I  must  use  my  own  English.  .The 
law  is  a  science  because  it  rests  upon  a  great  body  of  formulated 
doctrine.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  objective,  historical  matter 
requiring  the  most  assiduous  study  and  thought.  You  cannot 
talk  about  the  Law  without  using  legal  nomenclature ;  a  nomen- 
clature so  characteristic  and  peculiar,  that  when  you  come 
upon  traces  of  it  in  Shakespeare  you  feel  it  at  once.  In  educa- 
tion there  is  absolutely  no  historic  body  of  doctrine.  An  edu- 
cational Blackstone  wou}d  find  no  laws  on  which  to  write 
commentaries.  Compare  the  long  and  intense  activity  of  the 
law  school  confronting  the  enormous  task  of  exploration  that 
lies  visibly  before  it,  with  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hanus  and 
Mr.  Huling.  How  easy  .to  talk  about  education !  Here  we 
practice  first;  and  then,  in  proportion  to  our  gift  of  volubility, 
we  talk  and  talk.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  help  it;  but 
surely  we  can  abstain  from  talking  about  a  science  of  education. 
You  know  in  the  law  every  judicial  decision  is  a  contribution 
to  the  accumulating  stock  of  jural  principles ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  an  educational  decision?  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
make  as  many  books  as  we  may,  we  cannot  possibly  do  more 
than  relate  experiences  or  announce  opinions.  There  is  no 
authority  anywhere.  Nothing  we  say  goes  on  record  to  deter- 
mine future  procedures.  Far  more  hopeless  than  old  novels  are 
last  year's  books  of  pedagogy. 

The  truth  is,  every  new  teacher  coipes  on  the  stage  to  begin 
the  work  all  afresh.  She  may  have  observed  here  and  there  in 
schools,  and  may  try  to  live  up  to  this  or  that  exhortation  she 
has  listened  to.  But  this  cannot  last  long ;  her  personality 
asserts  itself  more  and  more,  and  her  teaching  improves  in  pro- 
portion as  her  personality  is  good  and  strong,  and  succeeds  in 
freeing  itself  from  the  encumbering  self-consciousness  that  has 
been  waked  by  injudicious  professional  indoctrinating. 
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As  we  have  no  recognized  body  of  pedagogic  doctrine,  no 
code,  no  pandects,  no  common  or  statute  law,  no  possibility  of 
settling  points  of  controversy  by  appeal  to  history  and  prece- 
dent, and  as  we  feel  in  arguing  about  policies  of  school  admin- 
istration that  the  bare  affirmations  we  can  make  of  our  personal 
convictions  carry  far  too  little  weight,  we  are  driven  to  the 
device  of  councils,  like  the  medieval  church  in  its  difficulties, 
and  to  the  shift  of  quoting  philosophers  who  are  not  teachers  at 
all,  or  of  quoting  men  in  high  position  who  figure  as  leaders, 
and  who,  therefore,  seem  to  speak  with  something  like  authority. 
But  we  never  fairly  land  anywhere.  The  audiences  come  and 
hear  the  arguing,  and  carry  away  the  opinions  they  brought. 
There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  objective,  outside  ourselves, — 
as  there  always  is  in  a  legal  question, — for  us  to  ascertain  by 
turning  over  authorities  and  exploring  decisions.  We  appoint 
committees,  and  these  get  together  and  talk  and  report,  and  still 
we  are  just  where  we  were.  The  preparatory  schools  beg  the 
colleges  for  easements  and  relaxations.  Some  little  adjustments 
are  made  in  this  and  that  arrangement  of  requirements,  and  this 
never  stops.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevitable ;.  it  seems  strange 
to  no  one  except  to  him  who  is  trying  to  carry  that  burdensome 
assumption  that  education  is  a  science. 

Equally  unreasonable  is  it  to  talk  about  teaching  as  an  art 
having  ascertained  and  established  rules.  An  educational  art 
would  be  an  organized  system  of  rules  of  procedure,  setting 
forth  methods  for  all  teachers  to  follow  and  devices  serviceable 
in  the  effort  to  put  the  methods  into  practice.  But  you  see  at 
once  that  there  is  no  objective  art  of  education.  We  cannot 
find  it  in  any  manual  or  treatise.  You  never  think  of  consult- 
ing a  book  in  your  perplexities.  No  provision  can  possibly  be 
made  for  the  individual's  difficulties.  You  must  make  your  own 
methods  with  your  own  wits.  Your  methods  are  personal  to 
yourself.  The  art  of  education  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  teachers.     The  teacher  is  the  artist  and  the  art. 

You  may  have  a  friend  whose  personality  is  consentaneous 
and  congenial  with  your  own,  from  whom  you  derive  encour- 
agement. The  play  of  personalities  expresses  your  entire  re- 
lation with  the  world  of  your  fellow-workers.  You  never  look 
up  an  authority ;  you  consult  a  friend ;  you  confer  with  your 
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mates.  Hence  teachers  necessarily  and  naturally  hold  conven- 
tions. They  are  pre-eminently  the  convention-holding  race. 
Only  the  complacent,  non-progressive  teacher  shuns  contact 
with  contemporaries,  or  can  afford  the  absence  of  professional 
intimacies.  There  is  no  education  for  you  to  study  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home.  If  you  give  your  evenings  to  solemn 
reading  of  pedagogy  you  find  at  last  no  residuum  in  your  mind 
but  big  words ;  an  extraneous  acquisition  of  English  which  you 
soon  forget  because  you  have  no  recurring  occasions  to  use  it, 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  an  educational  lecturer,  in  which  case 
this  monstrous  English  will  constitute  the  very  staple  of  your 
stock  in  trade. 

You  see,  this  paper,  which  I  was  pretty  sure,  as  I  crept  along 
through  thus  much  of  it,  was  not  going  to  amount  to  anything, 
is  going,  apparently,  to  turn  out  a  sermon  on  personality  in  the 
teacher.  And  so,  as  I  abominate  pedagogy,  but  love  books,  I 
may,  perhaps,  profess  to  feel  a  call  to  recommend  to  you  an 
author  or  two  to  read ;  not  that  I  want  to  parade  confirmation 
of  any  such  things  as  my  views, — my  views  are  trash  ;  things  of 
naught, — but  because  I  somehow  find  myself  just  now  upon  a 
theme  that  is  to  some  degree  popular,  and  which  explains 
present  tendencies  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

First,  then,  I  say,  for  your  purely  professional  delectation  and 
edification,  read  Wordsworth,  the  poet.  Then  I  add,  as  still 
more  precisely  pertinent  to  my  theme,  and  more  largely  inspir- 
ing and  illumining  to  one  who  really  desires  to  penetrate  the 
significance  of  the  human  personality, — read  Browning.  But 
the  great  doctor,  the  very  evangelist  of  personality,  is,  of  course, 
our  American  Emerson.  You  see  how  queer  and  wayward  and 
heretical  I  am ;  what  an  outcast  from  the  fold  of  regular, 
commonplace  educational  discussion.  Mr.  Harris  advises  the 
reading  of  these  and  other  poets  and  novelists  for  mental 
refreshment  and  recreation.  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  read 
them  for  insight  into  humanity.  Until  the  psycho-physicists  or 
some  still  newer  school  of  psychology  reveal  to  us  psychic  data 
as  yet  unimagined,  our  sole  resource  is  the  poets.  I  want  my 
contemporaries  to  become  imbued  with  what  I  may  call  a  re- 
alizing sense  of  the  spiritual  conditions  in  which  all  attempts  of 
human  beings  to  teach  each  other  must  go  on.     Simple  prose 
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affirmations  of  the  universally  accepted  doctrine  of  personality 
have  for  most  minds  no  special  moving  and  penetrating  power. 
No  spiritual  truth  becomes  really  known  to  us  until  we  find  it 
taking  form  as  a  fundamental  motive  in  the  works  of  the  poets. 
In  poetry  our  unconscious  sympathies  are  waked  to  conscious 
life.  A  spiritual  truth  is  by  a  great  poet,  not  scientifically 
defined  and  formulated,  but  fused  so  that  it  passes  into  our 
natures  and  assimilates  itself  to  all  our  mental  and  emotional 
processes.  The  simple  prose  affirmation  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
formula,  which  we  learn  by  heart  and  can  at  any  time  repeat 
or  be  examined  on  ;  the  poetic  presentation  pervades  our  being, 
colors  all  our  thinking  and  feeling,  endows  us  with  a  permanent 
possession. 

The  teacher  who' has  a  cultivated  poetic  imagination  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fact  thaf  only  the 
isolated  personality  of  the  pupil  is  the  teachable  entity.  Each 
boy  or  girl  must  learn  with  his  own  single  mind,  and  must  will 
with  his  own  single  will.  There  is  no  gregarious  teaching. 
As  a  physical  fact,  of  course,  the  class  is  multitudinous.  But 
you  will  note  that  while  the  individuals  of  the  class  play  in 
concert  or  move  in  unison,  each  stands  absolutely  alone,  and  is 
taught  only  if  you  teach  him.  The  solitariness  of  the  individual 
is  inviolable.  Everything  depends  on  the* degree  to  which  we, 
as  teachers,  realize  and  feel  this  paramount  truth.  Some  or- 
ganizers of  secondary  education  have  felt  it  so  strongly  that 
they  have  tried  to  break  up  the  classes,  and  to  come  down  to  the 
ultimate  units,  the  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  see  what  else 
awaits  a  reforming  age.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  bitterly 
the  breaking  up  of  the  class  is  opposed  by  those  in  whose  minds 
organization  and  administration  are  the  dominant  educational 
ideas.  But  however  the  school  is  arranged  the  fortune  of  the 
individual  remains  the  great  thing  to  consider.  Amid  the  large 
classes  and  the  rigid  courses  the  individual  has  to  find  his  way 
as  well  as  he  can,  absorbing  such  elements  as  his  nature  craves. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  make  generaliza- 
tions. Rarely  is  a  man  found  standing  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  any  tendency  or  cause.  Yet  I  must  say  that  it  seems  reason- 
able to  distinguish  educational  theorizers  broadly  into  two 
camps, — those  whose  chief  thought  is  to  study  the  individual, 
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and,  making  him  the  primary  consideration,  to  adapt  circunx- 
stances  to  his  needs ;  and  those  who  contemplate  chiefly  the 
school,  the  system,  as  a  great  institution  with  traditions  of  order 
and  regularity. 

Again  I  beg  you  not  to.  find  me  guilty  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  making  a  sharp  demarcation.  By  no  means  can  we 
place  any  one  educational  leader  squarely  in  one  or  the  other 
camp,  and  so  plan  out  for  him  beforehand  the  course  he  will 
follow  in  any  given  case.  The  motives  that  govern  human 
nature  are  too  complex  to  allow  any  such  procedure.  What 
I  venture  to  say  is  simply  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
thought,  the  upshot  of  the  counsels,  of  this  or  that  man  who 
conspicuously  advocates  or  resists  popular  movements,  may 
properly  be  referred  to  mental  qualities  correctly  described  as 
primarily  contemplating,  on  the  one  hand  the  individual,  and 
on  the  other  the  -institution.  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  things  in  these  days,  if  we  habitually  refer 
public  utterances  on  controverted  educational  topics  to  these 
two  tendencies.  Professions  we  must  not  esteem  too  highly ; 
the  devotee  of  the  organization  will  say  that  he  is  ever  think- 
ing of  the  individual,  only  that  individuals  are  so  numerous  that 
he  must  begin  by  organizing  them  into  an  institution.  This 
educationist  we  must  carefully  watch  :  is  his  organization  flexi- 
ble or  rigid?  is  it  very  flexible?  is  it  perfectly  flexible?  is  it 
very  rigid?  is  it  absolutely  rigid?  So,  again,  the  devotee  of 
the  theory  that  the  individual  is  paramount  must  also  be  watched. 
Does  he  do  much  more  than  say  that  he  aims  at  the  individ- 
ual? Does  he  really  give  the  individual  a  chance?  Does  he 
undertake  to  know  the  individual,  with  his  peculiarities  and 
unassimilable  mental  traits?  Has  he  learned  that  the  easiest 
way  is  simply  to  receive  and  dismiss  the  class,  having  merely 
recorded  against  the  names  of  individuals  the  marks  to 
which  their  recitation  entitles  them?  The  gregarious  plan 
furnishes  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Does  our  theoretic  indi- 
vidualist follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  apologetically 
excuse  himself  because  you  know  the  class  is  so  large? 

When  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  human  per- 
sonality is  coming  to  dominate  more  and  more  the  convictions 
of  men,  and  when  I  said  that  this  spiritual  movement  in  so- 
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ciety  is  expressing  itself  in  our  educational  system,  you  under- 
stood me,  of  course,  to  refer  to  such  obvious  phenomena  as  the 
recent  rapid  multiplication  of  the  kinds  of  schools,  the  addi- 
tions to  courses  of  study,  the  provisions  everywhere  making 
for  the  instruction  of  adults  and  for  enabling  young  people 
who  have  to  earn  their  living  to  continue  still  their  studies. 
These  are  signs  of  the  times.  I  refer  them  to  the  growing 
recognition  by  the  thoughtful  class  of  the  presence  of  persons 
whose  aims  and  ambitions  have  hitherto  been  merged  in  a 
theoretic  mass  that  might  be  dealt  with  summarily,  as  if  it 
were  a  homogeneous  something,  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  stroke. 

What  I  may  call  the  social  imagination  is  developing  itself 
in  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  open-minded  men.  The 
literature  of  the  time  is  constantly  and  powerfully  promoting 
the  growth  of  this  social  imagination.  I  doubt  not  each  one 
of  you  has  felt  this  spiritual  leaven,  and  has  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  worked  among  her  acquaintances.  A 
new  motive  has  taken  root  in  a  fertile  soil. 

One  very  conspicuous  instance  of  the  way  in  which  this 
modern  spirit  is  expressing  itself  in  the  institutions  which  we 
know  so  well  is  the  development  in  secondary  schools  of  the 
principle  of  election,  as  applied  in  behalf  of  individuals,  to  the 
choice  of  studies.  You  recognize  at  once  that  this  recent  ap- 
pearance in  high  school  programmes  of  the  word  elective 
appended  to  a  half  or  more  of  all  the  studies  in  the  list  is  only 
a  little  further  extension  of  the  principle  which  was  already 
familiar  to  your  minds.  Nothing  can  now  surprise  you  that 
issues  visibly  from  the  new  spirit  that  prompts  the  caring  for 
the  individual.  You  correlate  election  in  studies  with  many 
other  things  you  have  seen.  Certain  minds  are  so  ordered  by 
nature  that  they  inevitably  push  a  general  tendency  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  and  are  restless  under  half  measures.  If  there 
is  already  abundant  election  between  courses,  and  partial  elec- 
tion between  single  studies,  why  not — such  minds  cannot  help 
asking — go  at  once  to  the  not  far  distant  outcome,  and  let 
full  election  as  between  studies,  always  under  the  law  of  pro- 
gression, fairly  and  squarely  prevail?  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  of  you,  whatever  your  standpoint  in  this  matter,  regard 
full  election  as  monstrous.  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  than  an  advocate  of  election,  without  being  through 
and  through  a  very  different  person  from  what  I  am ;  and  this 
conviction,  thus  taking  form  on  this  now  very  live  issue,  con- 
sistently governs  my  actions  in  many  matters  where  election  is 
not   concerned.     I   mean   to  say   for   myself,    and   for   others 
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whose  minds  I  know,  that  the  advocacy  of  election  is  not  a 
whimsey ;  it  is  the  serious  flowering  ot  thought  and  experi- 
ence. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  these  great  movements  in  educa- 
tion spring  up  without  impulse  communicated  by  any  force 
that  we  can  perceive,  simply  because  the  time  is.  ripe, — that  is, 
minds  are  ready  for  them ;  and  how  they  go  on  by  a-  myste- 
rious momentum  of  their  own,  unhindered  by  opposition  !  What 
the  public  desires  it  will  sooner  or  later  get ;  what  the  mere 
innovator  desires  he  cannot  bring  about  by  reading  papers ; 
what  the  conservative  tries  to  oppose  he  cannot  hinder  if  the 
time  calls  for  change.  The  ultimate  forces  that  originate  and 
sustain  movements  reside  in  popular  opinion.  He  who  sees 
that  things  are  moving  may  well  afford  to  attend  to  his  own 
little  duty  in  the  sphere  that  is  assigned  him,  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience.  Nothing  is  ever  settled.  If  we  would 
have  things  different,  let  us  watch  and  see  if  the  signs  are  not 
propitious. 

This  paper  that  I  am  reading  to  you,  you  remember,  I  began 
by  suggesting  the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  the  only  possi- 
ble teaching  force,  and  continued  by  referring  to  the  personal- 
ity of  the  pupil  as  the  only  possible  entity  that  can  meet  and 
match  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  so  receive  instruction. 
This  may  have  seemed  to  some  a  hard  saying ;  and  when  I 
said  still  further  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gregarious  teach- 
ing, you  may  have  rebelled  against  that  downright  as  a  plain 
and  gross  denial  of  the  facts  of  every-day  schoolroom  expe- 
rience. You  may  have  said  among  yourselves.  Now,  Mr. 
Thurber  says  that  in  the  spirit  in  which  Emerson  and  Thor- 
eau  formulate  their  pithy  apophthegms,  to  utter  a  single  truth 
with  all  possible  force  and  emphasis,  regardless  of  other  truths 
which  should  qualify  and  abate  the  one  just  then  chosen  for 
such  undue  distinction.  Yet  some,  I  am  sure,  will  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  my  rambling  talk  and  will  have  under- 
stood me  aright.     But  let  me  illustrate  this  point  a  little. 

Very  much  of  what  we  call  class  teaching  hsis  in  view  exami- 
nations or  tests  of  some  kind  to  make  sure  that  some  satisfactory 
quantum  of  rememberable  matter  is  at  a  certain  time  after  the 
teaching  retained  in  the  memory.  This  is  especially  true  of 
preparation  for  college,  but  is  hardly  less  descriptive  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  teaching  in  our  high  schools.  Observe,  please,  that 
I  announce  this  fact  merely  as  a  fact,  offering  no  disparaging 
remarks  about  teaching  with  tests  and  marks  in  view.  Now,  all 
this  teaching  may  be  carried  on  without  the  contact  of  person- 
ality with  personality,  and  it  may  be  gregarious  teaching.  No 
examination  gets  down  to  the  substratum  of  the  spiritual  nature 
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where  the  personality  hides  its  gains.  The  examination  is  the 
most  superiicial  and  external  ritual.  Again  let  me  say  that  I 
employ  these  adjectives  sine  ira  et  studio^  without  passion  and 
zeal,  simply  as  describing  the  object  to  which  I  appl}'^  them,  as- 
it  appears  to  me.  And  so  I  allow  that  the  usual  formal  teaching 
which  we  carcy  on  with  tests  and  marks  in  view  is  collective,, 
or,  as  I  have  said,  gregarious,  and  requires  no  contact  of  per- 
sonalities, but  is  chiefly  mechanical, — that  is,  usual,  habituaU 
repetitionary.  And  yet  again  I  protest  that  these  words  are 
meant  to  convey  no  depreciation.  Necessarily  our  work  is. 
largely  mechanical,  runs  in  routine,  and  repeats  itself  without 
much  variation  from  year  to  year.  Nor  must  I  be  understood 
as  suggesting  that  there  is  a  time  for  meeting  personality  with 
personality,  and  a  time  for  freighting  the  memory  and  sharpen- 
ing the  wits.  That  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  All 
teaching  necessarily  mingles  both  elements, — ^that  is,  we  teach 
unconsciously  with  our  character, — with  that  which  we  are,  and 
consciously  with  our  skill, — with  that  which  we  know,  or  know 
how  to  do. 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  so-called  teaching  from  which  the 
personal  element  is  wholly  lacking,  or  as  nearly  wholly  lacking 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be,  of  teaching  thoroughly 
desiccated  and  drained  of  all  the  moistures  and  humors  that 
course  through  living  organisms,  I  will  adduce  those  specialists 
in  college  faculties  whose  theory  of  teaching  is  this :  they  will 
lecture,  and  be  responsible  for  presenting  their  subject  logically,, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  will  examine  and  mark ;  they 
will  give  the  opportunity, — let  the  learner  grasp  the  opportunity 
if  he  will  or  can.  This  seems  a  pretty  crass  way  of  putting 
it,  but  it  is  almost  quoted  from  certain  professions  that  have  been 
made.  You  see  such  a  professor  talks  to  the  mass.  The  only 
time  he  has  to  take  cognizance  of  individuals  is  when  he  comes 
to  read  their  examination  papers,  which  he  has  to  take  up  one 
by  one.  There  are  plenty  of  professors  whose  method  my  words 
precisely  describe.  They  are  far  more  numerous  than  they 
used  to  be.  They  are  usually  specialists  who  are  very  special, 
and  whose  knowledge  perhaps  is  deep,  but  is  certainly  narrow. 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  teaching  which  is  all  per- 
sonal,— full  of  the  juices  of  humanity, — I  must  revert  to  the  man 
with  a  reference  to  whom  I  began  this  paper.  Colonel  Parker. 
Colonel  Parker,  as  I  said  then,  is  nothing  but  himself.  Peda- 
gogy cannot  swamp  him  in  its  learned  terminology.  Whatever 
he  does  or  says  is  interesting.  He  challenges  attention  from  his 
first  word,  or  rather  with  his  smile,  which  comes  before  his 
first  word.  He  is  an  overflowing  personality,  a  specialist  not  at 
all.     As  a  supervisor,  what  marvellous  power  he  has  to  inoculate 
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a  corps  of  teachers  with  his  own  zeal,  to  endow  them  with  his 
insight  I  You  see  that  a  course  of  Colonel  Parker  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  followed  by  an  examination ;  yet  what  teaching  have 
we  in  our  time  seen  that  so  sank  in  and  blended  with  all  the 
faculties  of  our  nature? 

I  have  adduced  extreme  instances  so  as  to  make  clear  my 
points.  Between  the  college  professor,  who  is  a  scholar  but  no 
teacher,  and  Colonel  Parker,  who  is  all  teacher  but  no  scholar, 
there  are  vast  stretches  of  temperate  zone  in  which  most  of  us 
enjoy  such  health  as  we  have.  And  now  perhaps  you  will  let 
me  reiterate  that  teaching  necessarily  implies  a  contact  and  com- 
mingling of  personalities,  and  that  the  mass  is  not  a  teachable 
entity. 

The  presence  of  the  colleges  above  us,  with  their  excessive 
specializing,  their  examinations  and  markings,  is  altogether  the 
dominant  factor  among  the  external  influences  to  which  we  are 
subject,  and  really  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  schools.  The 
schools  have  no  business  with  specializing  self-conscious  scholars. 
The  very  word  scholarship  cannot  possibly  come  into  the  schools 
bringing  with  it  its  college  connotations.  Only  by  favor  and 
condescension  can  the  school  achievement  be  called  scholar- 
ship. And  altogether  unwholesome  is  the  attempt  of  teachers 
in  the  high  schools  to  specialize,  to  diminish  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  youth  they  have  to  teach. 

To  meet  this  college-imitating  tendency,  we  have  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  a  very  different  influence :  this  is  public  sen- 
timent ;  the  inevitable  chafing  against  rigidity  ;  the  essays  of 
thinkers  who  catch  the  prevailing  tone  and  write  in  furtherance 
of  reasonableness  and  plasticity ;  the  growing  consciousness  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  end  of  humanity  is  service.  We  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  hearing  leadership  vaunted  as  the 
proud  aim  of  a  college  education.  But  now  we  are  learning 
a  new  watchword.  The  new  watchword  is  service.  The  col- 
lege youth  and  the  college  maid  have  come  to  feel  the  meaning 
of  the  motto  noblesse  oblige;  to  whom  much  is  given,  from 
them  shall  much  be  required.  The  high  school  exists  for  ser- 
vice, —  for  service  to  individuals,  and  where  most  service  is 
needed,  there  to  render  most  service.  The  high  school  does  not 
exist  for  glory, — to  win  encomiums.  He  is  the  best  high  school 
organizer  and  administrator  who  most  succeeds  in  abjuring  the 
ambition  to  have  the  school  nice,  and  from  the  examination 
point  of  view  successful,  and  who  brings  it  most  fully  into  har- 
mony with  the  stirrings  of  the  best  sentiment  of  his  day.  The 
high  school  teacher  must  shape  all  her  plans  for  work,  so  far  as 
it  is  given  to  her  to  do  so,  in  accordance  with  the  motto,  Service 
to  Humanity. 
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NATURE  LESSONS. 

JOHN   E.  BRADLEY,  LL.D.  (BX-PRBSIDBNT   ILLINOIS  COLLEGB>,  BOSTON. 

URING  the  last  ten  years  nature  studies  in  some  form 
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have  been  widely  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  All  of  the  best  city  systems  now 
require  them ;  in  some  they  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  course.  Their  introduction  has  been  deemed  fortunate. 
Many  of  the  most  earnest  and  efficient  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  support.  Superintendents  and  school  boards  have 
spared  no  effort  or  expense  to  make  them  successful. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  results,  but  we  already  hear 
widespread  expressions  of  disappointment,  and  reaction  has 
"evidently  begun.  It  is  said  that  these  lessons,  extending 
through  several  grades,  overload  the  course  and  crowd  out 
more  legitimate  and  fundamental  work.  Critics  have  called  in 
question  the  methods  of  instruction  sometimes  adopted  ;  parents 
have  objected  to  some  of  the  animals  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  schoolroom  for  purposes  of  illustration ;  some 
teachers  have  taken  up  the  work  without  adequate  preparation ; 
sdme  have  been  too  technical,  and  not  a  few  have  attempted  to 
perform  experiments  and  give  object  lessons  which  were  prac- 
ticable for  only  the  most  dexterous  manipulators.  Reporters 
have  given  amusing  if  not  entirely  accurate  descriptions  of 
portions  of  the  work  and  the  scenes  which  they  have  witnessed. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  save  the  nature  lesson  it 
must  cease  to*  be  a  fad,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  work  of  the 
school  must  be  clearly  determined.  Before  the  instruction  can 
be  wisely  given  its  scope  and  aims  need  to  be  understood. 

The  place  of  nature  lessons  in  the  work  of  the  school  must 
be  a  subordinate  one.  This  does  not  imply  that  such  lessons 
are  not  valuable,  but  simply  that  certain  harmony  and  propor- 
tion should  be  preserved  between  the  parts  of  each  day's  in- 
struction,— a  clear  perspective  in  school  work  which  will  exclude 
fads  and  hobbies.  The  true  end  and  purpose  of  the  elementary 
school  is  the  development  of  the  child ;  its  aim  is  to  promote  his 
intellectual  and  moral  growth,  to  fit  him,  so  far  as  it  may,  for 
*'  complete  living."  To  this  great  end  the  nature  lessons, 
properly    given,  will    contribute ;    not  judiciously   given,  they 
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may,  like  any  other  bad  teaching,  arrest,  instead  of  promote^ 
development. 

Too  many  topics  have  been  clamoring  for  admission  to  our 
courses  of  study.  Indeed,  about  the  only  comfort  one  can  find 
in  this  widespread  encroachment  upon  the  schools  is  the  faith 
which  it  evinces  in  the  power  of  education.  Most  of  the  end* 
aimed  at  are  good,  but  the  constant  danger  in  every  school- 
room is  that  the  great  central  purpose  for  which  the  school 
exists  will  be  subordinated  to  some  lesser  end.  The  work  of 
the  teacher  is  designed  to  procure  and  promote  the  harmonious 
mental  growth  of  his  pupils.  The  means,  or  instrument  with 
which  he  works,  is  thought.  The  child  learns  to  think  by  ac- 
quiring the  thought  of  others  and  by  expressing  his  own. 
Hence  he  must  learn  to  read,  to  listen  intelligently,  to  grasp 
an  idea  clearly  and  hold  firmly ;  to  compare  one  statement  with 
another  and  discriminate  between  them ;  to  arouse  and  apply 
his  own  thought  processes  in  response  to  the  thought  of 
others.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  education ;  too  many  pupils 
never  gain  it. 

The  child's  capacity  to  express  his  thoughts  must  be  trained. 
Ideas  are  valuable  only  as  they  gain  utterance.  How  few  of 
our  young  people  are  able  when  they  leave  school  to  give  ade- 
quate expression,  either  by  voice  or  pen,  to  the  limited  range 
of  thought  which  they  possess.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as 
in  arousing  thought,  the  school  ought  to  do  more  than  it  has 
ever  done  for  its  pupils.  Let  us  get  all  the  help  we  can  from 
the  objects  of  nature,  always  remembering,  however,  that  they 
are  principally  valuable  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  thought 
and  interest  of  the  pupil,  contributing  to  his  stock  of  ideas  and 
his  ability  to  express  them. 

A  gentleman  recently  visited  a  second-grade  room  in  a 
large  school  in  a  certain  city.  The  teacher  was  engaged  irt 
giving  a  human  body  lesson  with  one  of  the  children  for  an 
object.  The  names  and  uses  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
body  were  given  and  explained  and  then  recited  in  concert  r 
**We  see  with  our  eyes."  *' We  hear  with  our  ears."  **We 
walk  with  our  feet,"  etc.,  till  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to- 
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have  heard  one  of  them,  like  the  little  boy  in  the  *' Evolu- 
tion of  Dodd,"  exclaim,  "I  always  know'd  thatl"  Certain 
words,  used  during  the  lesson,  were  then  written  on  the  board 
and  short  sentences  constructed  in  which  they  were  used. 
Words  were  occasionally  erased  and  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  spell  them.  They  wrote  on  their  slates  what  they 
had  learned  from  the  lesson.  The  teacher  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  certain  seeds  which  had  been  planted  in 
pots  in  the  windows  were  coming  up,  and  asked  the  children  if 
they  remembered  that  last  fall  several  cocoons  had  been  hung 
up  along  one  of  the  sides  of  the  room.  After  recalling  the 
circumstances  and  talking  about  caterpillars  and  butterflies, 
she  told  them  that  as  she  was  leaving  school  the  previous  after- 
noon she  had  noticed  that  one  of  the  cocoons  was  beginning  to 
open,  and  that  when  she  arrived  that  morning  she  had  found 
a  beautiful  moth  which  had  come  out  of  it.  She  had  placed 
it  in  a  jar,  now  standing  on  one  of  the  window  boxes.  '  The 
children  then  passed  round,  one  row  at  a  time,  and  with  great 
interest  and  wonder  examined  the  beautiful  moth.  After  this 
was  over  the  teacher  said  that  they  would  have  their  lesson  on 
birds,  and  pushed  forward  a  little  stand  on  which  was  a  wire 
box  containing  a  little  hen.  The  lesson  proved  to  be  a  lengthy 
affair,  including  the  spelling  of  words,  writing  of  sentences  on 
the  board  and  an  exercise  on  the- slates.  The  teacher  displayed 
unusual  powers  of  manipulation,  taking  the  hen  from  the  box 
and  calling  the  attention  of  the  children  to  various  interesting 
and  curious  features,  and  sitting  with  the  hen  lying  on  its  back 
in  her  lap  while  she  talked  about  the  adaptation  of  its  feet  to 
clasp  round  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  of  its  claws  to  scratch 
in  the  ground.  •  The  examination  was  marvelously  minute,  no 
technical  terms  were  used,  the  children  were  interested,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mechanical  concert  drill  before  re- 
ferred to,  there  was  nothing  harmful  to  the  children.  The  time 
for  recess  had  now  arrived,  and  as  the  visitor  took  his  leave 
after  witnessing  nature  lessons  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  re- 
marked on  the  amount  of  object  work.  The  teacher  seemed 
pleased,  and  replied  that  this  was  not  all ;  that  right  after  recess 
they  were  to  study  a  cat  which  had  been  in  use  during  the 
morning  in  one  of  the  other  rooms.     In  answer  to  a  question, 
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she  said  that  reading,  language  and  number  work  were  all 
in  the  second-grade  course,  but  that  she  liked  to  include  them, 
so  far  as  she  could,  in  the  nature  lessons.  She  was  very  fond 
of  the  nature  lessons. 

On  entering  a  fifth-grade  room  in  another  city,  the  same 
visitor  found  an  ** animal  lesson"  in  progress.  The  blackboard 
on  one  side  of  the  room  was  covered  with  an  outline  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom  under  the  four  divisions.  Radiates, 
MoUusks,  Articulates  and  Vertebrates.  On  the  margin  of  the 
board  was  written,  "Do  not  erase."  The  teacher  sat  most  .of 
the  time  at  her  desk  and  dictated  sentences  from  a  notebook, 
which  the  children  with  many  interruptions  and  inquiries  copied 
into  their  own  notebooks.  She  had  as  her  subject  the  Crusta- 
ceans. She  wrote  the  names  of  various  orders  of  crustaceans 
on  the  board,  and  reminded  her  class  that  they  belonged  to  the 
division  of  articulates.  The  terms  employed  were  mostly  tech- 
nical. The  crabs  were  dwelt  upon,  but  strictly  from  an  ana-: 
tomical  point  of  view.  Crabs  differ  in  various  ways,  it  was 
stated,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  back,  which  in  some  is 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  in  others  broader  than  it  is  long, 
and  in  some  is  pointed  in  front  into  a  kind  of  beak(  I)  Several 
varieties  of  crabs  were  mentioned  and  the  scientific  names  given, 
all  of  which  the  children  wrote  in  their  books.  They  were  as 
mechanical  and  evinced  as  little  interest  as  the  teacher.  The 
structure  of  crabs  was  discussed  pretty  fully,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  children,  or  even  their  teacher,  had  any  idea  of  how  they 
look.  Their  curious  habits  and  mode  of  life  were  not  referred 
to,  nor  were  the  moulting  or  dropping  of  the  shell,  the  replac- 
ing of  their  legs  when  they  chance  to  get  broken,  their  ways  of 
seizing  their  food,  nor  any  of  the  strange  and  interesting  things 
about  them.  The  hermit  crab  was  not  mentioned  nor  the  craw- 
fish, on  which  Huxley  has  written  so  many  interesting  things. 
The  lesson  was  remarkable  for  ignoring  so  completely  all 
thought  of  interest  and  adaptation  to  the  pupils.  No  better 
example  could  have  been  given  of  instruction  which  destroys 
self-activity  and  mental  growth. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  extreme  and   somewhat  typical 
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illustrations  of  bad  teaching,  let  us  attempt  to   determine   the 
place  of  nature  lessons  in  a  school  curriculum. 

1.  Their  place,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  subordinate  one. 
They  do  not  require  much  time,  and  should  not  take  •much. 
Fifteen  minutes  daily,  or  even  three  times  a  week,  is  sufficient. 
These  brief  periods,  continued  throughout  most  of  the  course, 
will  suffice  to  cover  all  the  subjects  which  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  nature  lessons  below  the  high  school.  The  les- 
sons must  be  cursory,  touching  only  upon  selected  points,  but 
making  these  clear  and  definite,  like  a  series  of  pictures. 
Many  things  appropriate  for  more  mature  pupils  will  be 
omitted.  The  primary  object  is  not  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  much  less  a  scientific  study  of  botany,  geology  or 
physics. 

2.  The  nature  lessons  should  be  correlated  with  the  other 
work.  They  should  not  only  be  subordinate  to  it,  but  should 
also  enrich,  enliven  and  enforce  it.  They  furnish  excellent 
material  for  the  language  exercises,  and  strengthen  the  geog- 
raphy, history  and  reading.  In  all  the  grades  pupils  need  con- 
stant and  extensive  practice  in  writing  and  talking, — not  single 
sentences,  but  continuous  description  or  narration.  The  nature 
lessons  are  worth  for  this  purpose  alone  all  they  cost  in  time  and 
effort,  were  they  of  no  other  value.  In  many  other  ways  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  incorporate  them  incidentally  with  the 
other  work  of  the  grade. 

3.  They  should  be  interesting,  carefully  adapted  both  in 
matter  and  method  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  They  should 
be  so  attractive  that  he  will  look  forward  to  them  with  pleasure 
and  anticipation.     They  should  be  strictly  oral. 

The  teacher's  preparation,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  be 
painstaking  and  skillful.  'She  must  give  information  which 
will  be  at  once  interesting  and  useful.  The  lessoiis  should  be 
properly  related  to  one  another,  and  should  constitute  a  pro- 
gressive series  covering  the  facts  which  she  wishes  to  teach. 
Especially  should  the  subjects  which  she  talks  about  be  full  of 
fresh  interest  to  herself.  When  Dr.  Arnold  was  asked  why  he 
spent  so  much  time  studying  subjects  with  which  he  was 
already  familiar,  he  replied:  "Because  I  wish  my  pupils  to 
drink  from   a   running   brook   rather   than   a   stagnant   pool." 
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Good  teaching  always  implies  good  study,  and  nowliere  is  it 
more  necessary  than  in  a  bright  little  talk  like  a  nature  lesson. 
Old  acquisitions  will  not  suffice.  The  subject-matter  needs  to 
be  fresh  and  vivid,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children  and  plan  of  teaching  carefully  considered. 

An  error  of  many  teachers  is  in  attempting  to  make  the 
nature  lessons  too  scientific,  sometimes  from  a«wide  acquaint- 
ance with  science  and  zeal  for  its  study,  and  sometimes  from 
a  hasty  cram  in  preparing  the  lessons.  Such  teachers  are  apt 
to  be  dry  and  technical,  often  presenting  the  subject  simply  as 
a  lesson  to  be  learned. 

False  conceptions  of  thoroughness  lead  to  many  mistakes. 
A  judicious  plucking  of  a  flower  here  and  there  along  the 
paths  of  learning  is  *'  thorough  "  for  the  child.  He  cannot  learn 
all  that  is  to  be  known  on  any  topic.  Too  much  or  too  difficult 
instruction  becomes  the  opposite  of  thoroughness. 

The  teacher  should  appeal  to  the  imagination.  A  mistaken 
psychology  used  to  teach  that  the  child  first  perceiyes,  then 
remembers  and  then  imagines ;  and,  logically,  a  law  of  this  kind 
may  hold  good.  But  we  now  know  that  in  the  complex  activ- 
ities which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  chfld's  mind» 
imagination  bears  no  small  part.  It  enters  into  his  most  prosaic 
moods,  and  flashes  out  unexpectedly  in  very  matter-of-fact 
moments.  It  often  blends  inextricably  with  his  memory,  and 
it  rules  supreme  in  his  games  and  amusements.  Its  activity  is 
an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand  the  reason- 
ing processes  required  in  classification  are  late  in  development, 
and  in  the  child  act  feebly  and  with  reluctance.  Such  psycho- 
logical facts  as  these  need  to  be  observed  in  all  the  work  of 
education ;  especially  are  they  important  in  nature  lessons. 
Why  should  not  the  teacher  avail  herself  of  this  bursting  exu- 
berance of  the  imagination?  Why  dwell  upon  the  structure 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  stupefy  pupils  by  eflbrts  to  explain 
the  scientific  rank  of  crustaceans,  when  manifold  topics  relating 
to  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants  will  instruct  and  delight 
them?  Even  with  older  pupils  these  have  been  the  favorite 
themes  of  the  great  investigators.  They  were  Agassiz's  peculiar 
power,  and  gave  him  his  fame.  Gray  wrote  his  How  Plants 
Grow,  and   his  Botany  for  Young  People,  because  he  knew 
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the  value  and  the  charm  of  such  topics  ;  and  Chadbourne  aston- 
ished his  audiences  by  drawing  nearly  all  his  illustrations  from 
the  familiar  plants  and  animals.  The  teacher  who  can  thus 
connect  the  nature  lesson  with  what  his  pupils  already  know, 
will  interest  and  instruct  them. 

Seton  Thompson,  in  his  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  gives 
us  a  hint  of  how  many  of  the  nature  lessons  should  be  taught. 
What  interesting  stories  he  tells  1  What  an  individuality  his 
animals  possess  I  How  they  stand  out  before  us,  appeal  to  our 
sympathy  and  compel  our  admiration!  Incidentally,  and  al- 
most unconsciously,  we  learn  their  habits,  their  nature,  the 
traits  which  really  distinguish  them  and  make  them  what  they 
are.  We  learn  more  about  wolves  from  the  story  of  Lobo,  and 
more  about  foxes  from  the  story  of  Scarface  and  Vixen,  in  ten 
minutes,  than  many  a  scientific  treatise  or  lecture  would  teach 
us  in  an  hour,  for  we  get  vivid  pictures  and  learn  those  things 
which  are  really  characteristic  of  the  animals.  We  see  them  in 
their  haunts,  in  their  sports,  in  their  quest  of  food,  in  the  trage- 
dies in  which  the  life  of  every  wild  animal  ends.  We  do  not 
discredit  science,  but  rather  honor  it,  when  we  thus  wander 
with  the  children  over  its  hilltops  instead  of  digging  in  its 
quarries ;  when  we  open  to  them  the  wonders  and  beauties  and 
glories  of  nature,  and  teach  them  to  observe  it,  to  see  it  near  at 
hand  and  not  far  away  beyond  our  reach  ;  when  we  help  them 
tb  enjoy  it  and  love  it  and  prepare  them  to  study  it  sympa- 
thetically later  in  life. 

John  Burroughs'  books  admirably  illustrate  the  best  method 
of  studying  nature,  and  show  us  how  her  voices  and  secret 
mysteries  may  captivate  and  ennoble  childhood.  Let  the 
teacher  go  bee-hunting  with  Burroughs ;  study  with  him  the 
marvellous  construction  of  the  nests  which  the  birds  build  and 
the  tiny  eggs  which  they  lay  in  them.  Help  the  children  see 
why  some  of  these  eggs  are  white  and  others  speckled  like  the 
sand,  or  tinted  like  the  grass  and  reeds  in  which  they  lie. 
Watch  with  Burroughs  the  migration  of  the  birds, — that  strange 
procession  whose  advance  is  scarce  completed  before  its  return 
begins.  Listen  to  their  songs ;  note  their  joy,  their  love  and 
hate,  their  wonderful  industry.  Let  him  help  you  see  how  they 
feed  their  young,  defend  them  when  attacked,  and,  when  they 
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are  grown,  play  with  them  and  teach  them  to  fly.  Indeed,  who 
shall  say  that  the  best  preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson  on 
nature  is  not  such  familiarity  with  it  as  is  gained  by  walks  in 
the  fields  and  woods  with  Burroughs  or  Thompson  for  a  guide?  ' 
At  least,  the  rigid  didactics  of  genus  and  species  of  structure 
and  growth  need  to  be  largely  diluted  with  facts  and  incidents 
which  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  and  kindle  his 
love  and  sympathy. 

We  have  seen  that  education  is  the  development  of  the  child. 
But  we  are  prone  to  forget  how  large  a  place  in  this  develop- 
ment must  be  given  to  the  preferences  of  each  little  one.  His 
likes  and  dislikes  make  him  what  he  is  to-day  and  determine 
what  he  will  be  to-morrow.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life.  No  more  important  or  delicate  duty  devolves  upon  the 
teacher  than  to  mold  the  tastes  and  arouse  the  aspirations  of 
her  pupils.  She  wisely  cultivates  their  enthusiasm  for  what- 
ever they  like  best.  She  stimulates  each  germ  of  ambition, 
knowing  that  will  power  and  the  ability  to  do  honest,  earnest 
work  are  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which  her  pupils  can 
gain  in  school.  For  these  higher  ends  of  education  there  can 
be  no  better  aid  than  familiar  talks  by  the  teacher  on  topics 
drawn  from  nature  and  from  every-day  life.  The  information 
which  they  give,  and  especially  the  habits  of  observation  and 
insight  which  they  cultivate,  are  valuable,  and  yet  they  are  of 
trifling  importance  in  comparison  with  the  deep-seated  purpose 
which  they  help  to  form  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls,— the 
purpose  to  get  the  most  and  best  they  can  out  of  life  by  putting 
the  most  and  best  into  it.  Such  instruction  truly  educates. 
Thus  will  pupils  catch  the  spirit  which  animates  every  true 
teacher,  and  grow  in  the  gentler  virtues  no  less  than  in  manly 
strength ;  and  with  their  love  of  nature  and  their  love  of  school 
shall  come  an  inspiration  to  study  and  effort  that  will  enrich 
their  lives,  and  honor  the  teachers  who  have  helped  to  mold 
them. 
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THE  PUBUC  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL. 

PRINCIPAL   B.   L.   COWDRICK,    LAWRENCE,   KANSAS. 

THE  public  press  and  the  public  school  are  the  two  greatest 
educational  factors  in  existence,  and  civilization  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  its  most  splendid  triumphs.  Without  them 
barbarism  would  reign  supreme  over  a  race  sunk  in  mental  and 
spiritual  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  a  condition  of  society 
would  result  which  cannot  be  imagined,  much  less  described. 
The  world  cannot  spare  either  the  press  or  the  school,  for  both 
are  carrying  on  it$  work,  and  rendering  it  wiser  and  better. 

Neither  of  these  great  agencies  of  civilization  could  do  its  ap- 
pointed task  without  the  aid  of  the  other ;  the  press  looks  to  the 
school  to  furnish  it  intelligent  and  appreciative  readers,  while 
the  school  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  press  for  its  steady 
support  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of  educating  the  young 
so  they  will  mature  into  men  and  women  worthy  of  the  age  and 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

The  debt  teachers  owe  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
the  day  is  great,  and  for  the  most  part  the  efforts  put  forth  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
teachers  is  appreciated  at  full  value ;  for  teachers  well  know 
that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  gain  the  public  ear  is 
through  the  columns  of  the  press ;  and  to  it,  also,  they  look 
seldom  in  vain  for  defense  against  the  attacks  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice, — now,  as  ever,  the  greatest  foes  to  knowledge  and 
better  doing. 

Again,  to  the  press  do  they  turn  for  information  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  their  work,  and  to  discover  what  the 
great  public  is  thinking  of  their  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

The  great  magazines.  Harpers^  The  Atlantic^  The  Century^ 
The  Forum^  The  North  American  Review  and  others,  the 
names  of  which  are  well  and  favorably  known,  within  the  last 
few  years  have  published  articles  of  great  value  to  all  interested 
in  educational  matters,  and  especially  to  teachers,  which  cannot 
but  aid  in  advancing  the  standard  of  the  profession,  as  they  tend 
to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  its  needs  and  possibilities,  and  give 
them  information  concerning  the  many  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances under  which  teachers  labor. 
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But  valuable  as  these  papers  are,  sometimes  one  appears 
which  should  never  see  the  light.  The  editors  of  these  publica- 
tions, on  the  plea  that  all  sides  should  have  a  hearing,  do  not  use 
sufficient  judgment  in  deciding  what  to  print  and  what  to 
"  return  with  thanks  " ;  as  a  consequence,  articles  now  and  then 
appear,  some  merely  weak  and  inane,  others  actually  hurtful, 
being  full  of  false  doctrine  and  impossible  theories,  which  can- 
not but  be  a  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Then,  too,  the  cause  is  often  injured  by  teachers  themselves 
who  write  effusions  which  are  published  by  too  confiding  editors, 
under  the  impression  that  they  must  certainly  be  all  right,  com- 
ing from  such  a  source.  But  even  teachers  are  often  unwise 
in  their  advocacy  of  measures,  and  do  not  show  good  judgment 
in  supporting  them;  then  by  giving  utterance  to  radical  views 
and  urging  matters  of  minor  importance,  as  if  the  integrity  of 
the  entire  educational  system  depended  upon  their  adoption,  the 
public  is  prejudiced  against  them  before  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
discover  whether  it  wants  them  or  not.  Many  a  good  thing  has 
been  killed  by  its  friends.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
injury,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  some  teachers  and  writers 
upon  educational  topics  to  run  after  fads ;  and,  under  the 
guise  of  advocating  progressive  views,  obstruct  real  progress, 
sometimes  for  years,  by  their  ill-timed  enthusiasm  for  things  out 
of  the  usual  order,  whether  practicable  or  not.  More  might  be 
said  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  as  it  has  been  treated 
heretofore,  and  at  greater  length  than  space  could  be  given  to 
it  here,  it  will  be  passed  with  the  mere  mention.* 

Another  class  of  writers  who  do  much  more  harm  than  the 
ones  just  mentioned,  and  who  are  the  hardest  to  reach  by  those 
who  disagree  with  them,  are  outside  the  teachers'  ranks,  or  if 
they  have  ever  been  enrolled  therein,  have  had  just  enough 
experience  **to  know  it  all."  This  class  may  be  sub-divided 
into  two  others :  writers  of  fiction  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent child — especially  bo}' — life,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and, 
second,  the  self-constituted  critics  of  schools  and  school 
teachers. 

It  may  be  best  to  treat  these  sub- divisions  separately,  as  other- 
wise there  will  be  danger  of  their  becoming  confused  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

*  See  **  Educational  Fads  and  Reforms,"  Education  for  December,  1896. 
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First  in  order  are  writers  who  seem  to  think  it  their  mission 
to  glorify  the  idle  truant  to  the  disparagement  of  the  genuine, 
studious  boy  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  to  himself,  his  parents  and 
his  teachers.  The  boy-  who  neglects  his  lessons ;  who  plays 
malicious  tricks  upon  his  fellow-pupils ;  who  **  gets  ahead"  of 
his  teacher  in  every  possible  way ;  who  disregards  advice, 
scorns  punishment,  and  despises  kindness ;  who  runs  away  from 
school  and  forges  his  parent's  name  to  excuses ;  who  leads  others 
into  wrong-doing,  and  lies  out  of  scrapes  by  laying  the  blame 
upon  his  less  shrewd,  or,  possibly,  more  conscientious  comrades ; 
in  short,  the  boy  totally  without  principle,  who  is  naturally 
bright  and  possessed  of  some  powers  of  leadership,  is  held  up  to 
the  envious  admiration  of  all  readers  of  these  sensational  tales, 
and  attracts  a  host  of  imitators  among  them.  In  these  delight- 
ful stories  the  teacher  is  depicted  as  a  sour,  stern,  arbitrary 
pedant,  whose  chief  happiness  is  in  punishing  the  hapless  chil- 
dren  for  breaking  his  unreasonable  and  absurd  rules,  and  whose 
chief  delight  is  to  find  out  what  his  pupils  wish  to  do,  and  for- 
bid their  doing  it,  or  to  ascertain  what  they  do  not  want  to  do, 
and  force  them  to  do  it.  From  the  reading  of  this  kind  of  trash 
children  obtain  the  idea  that  teachers  are  their  natural  enemies, 
and  in  league  against  their  peace  and  happiness,  instead  of  being 
next  to  their  parents  the  best  friends  they  have  in  the  world, 
and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  every  child  in  their  care.  The  result  is  that  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  government,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  expected  re- 
sults, is  made  much  harder,  ff  not  impossible. 

But  some  will  say  that^such  writings  are  not  found  in  the 
pages  of  respectable  magazines  ;  that  the  writers  of  these  stories 
are  mere  '*  penny  a  liners,"  who  possess  little  ability  and  less 
influence,  and  who  gain  admittance  to  papers  of  the  lowest  and 
most  sensational  character,  which  are  not  read  by  respectable 
children,  only  by  those  to  whom  they  can  do  no  harm  because 
they  cannot  be  made  worse.  While  this  assertion  may  have 
some  truth  in  it,  the  fact,  remains  that  these  papers  have  a 
much  larger  circulation  than  many  suppose ;  they  form  the 
sole  reading  of  hundreds  of  children,  who  are  having  their 
characters  misformed  by  the  abominable  stuff  found  in  them, 
and  circulated  under  the  name  of  children's  literature.     Besides, 
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this  kind  of  reading  is  more  common  among  children  of  re- 
spectable families  than  is  generally  realized.  In  many  cases 
teachers  would  be  surprised  and  dismayed  if  they  knew  what 
their  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Parents,  too,  are 
often  carelessly  ignorant  or  criminally  careless  in  this  all- 
important  particular.  There  should  be  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic investigation  inaugurated  by  teachers  and  parents ;  and 
this,  if  carried  out  as  it  should  be,  would  doubtless  give  the 
cause  of  many  things  which  now  seem  inexplicable,  and  would 
be  "  child  study"  carried  on  to  some  purpose,  for  it  would  aid* 
both  parents  and  teachers  in  discovering  the  hidden  springs  of 
action  of  the  children,  and  thus  give  them  a  better  knowledge 
of  how  to  advise  and  guide  them. 

Few  children  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  be  made  worse,  so 
this  kind  of  literature  has  a  baneful  influence  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest ;  it  contaminates  all  with  its  loathsome  touch,  and 
defiles  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Its  influence  is  far- 
reaching  and  pernicious,  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  many  children.  This  phase  of  my  subject 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed  from  mind,  for  the  evil  is  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  is  increasing  in  power  for  bad  as  the 
days  are  going  by.  Every  parent,  every  teacher,  in  short, 
every  person  who  has  the  interest  of  the  children  at  heart, 
should  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  circulation  of  literature  of 
the  character  described.  Stamp  them  out  and  there  will  be 
more  children  in  school  and  fewer  in  reform  schools  and  houses 
of  correction ;  more  on  the  way  to  good  citizenship  and  fewer 
on  the  road  to  reformatories  and  penitentiaries;  and,  Anally, 
the  work  of  both  teachers  and  parents  will  be  made  easier,  ' 
pleasanter  and  more  efficient,  and  the  results  obtained  be  much 
more  satisfactory. 

But  it  is  not  these  publications  alone  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  influence  and  authority  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
care  and  training  of  children,  for  some  of  the  high-class  maga- 
zines have  recently  been  publishing  stories  which,  in  their 
moral,  or  lack  of  it,  are  not  in  accord  with  the  work  of  either 
parents  or  teachers,  nor  of  the  true  interests  of  children.  And 
this  is  the  more  discouraging,  for  it  is  to  our  great  magazines 
that  we  look  for  all  that  is  good  in  the  line  of  magazine  litera- 
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ture,  and  expect  them  to  be  leaders  in  the  educational  thought 
of  the  day.  As  a  rule  they  are  more  than  we  expect  of  them  ; 
hence  it  is  all  the  greater  disappointment  to  us  when  they  seem, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

But  it  may  be  better  to  give  concrete  instead  of  abstract  illus- 
trations of  what  is  meant ;  so,  to  be  explicit :  McClure^s  Maga- 
zine  has  been  publishing,  recently,  a  series  of  stories  by  William 
Allen  White, — ^the  series  now  form  the  book,  The  Court  of 
Boyville, — the  teachings  of  which  are  not  friendly  to  constituted 
authority,  nor  their  influence  upon  young  minds  such  as  will  be 
approved  by  teachers  and  parents.  The  stories  are  bright, 
sparkling,  very  entertaining,  and  show  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  boy  nature,  and  skill  in  depicting  the  trials  and  the  conflicts, 
the  aims  and  ambitions,  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  a 
boy's  heart.  Every  teacher  and  every  parent  should  read  this 
book,  for  if  he  makes  a  study  of  it,  if  he  reads  thoughtfully  and 
*' between  the  lines,"  he  cannot  but  be  helped  thereby  in  the 
management  of  the  boys  under  his  care,  whether  he  be  parent 
or  teacher.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  harm?  The  harm  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  boys,  especially  young  boys,  are  great 
imitators.  Now,  the  heroes  of  The  Court  of  Boyville  are  not 
boys  whom  any  parent  or  teacher  would  wish  his  children  to 
take  as  a  model,  yet  their  practices  are  held  up  for  the  admira- 
tion of  boys  in  general,  and  will  attract  a  host  of  imitators. 
The  recreations  of  these  boys  cannot  be  deemed  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fotidness  for  the  woods  and  for  the  river  far  exceeds 
their  sense  of  duty  to  their  parents  or  to  their  teachers ;  any 
place  is  better  than  the  schoolroom,  and  evenings  the  streets, 
alleys  and  back  lots  are  preferable  to  their  homes.  Such 
lessons  are  too  easily  learned  now,  and  do  not  need  to  be  any 
further  impressed  upon  young  minds.  It  is  a  false  doctrine  that 
is  taught,  and  one  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  that  boys  should 
be  left  free  to  follow  out  their  own  impulses,  and  go  where 
their  own  untrained  and  unrestrained  natures  lead  them.  Yet 
the  author  arouses  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  for  such  moral 
delinquents  as  are  found,  not  only  in  these  stories,  but  in  every 
community — a  terror  to  the  neighbors  and  the  bane  of  the 
teacher's  existence ;  while  those  who  try  to  be  what  a  well- 
behaved  boy  should  be,  regular  in  attendance  at  school,  re- 
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spectful  and  obedient  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  act  in  a 
decent  way,  and  wear  decent  clothes,  are  held  up  for  the 
ridicule  of  all  beholders.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  boys  are 
actually  afraid  to  be  good  and  to  act  in  a  civilized  way?  Many 
a  teacher  has  had  his  difficulties  doubled  by  such  teachings  as 
are  found  in  these  stories.  One  said  to  me  at  the  holidays,  **  I 
was  thinking  of  giving  my  McClure's  to  my  boys  to  read,  but 
decided  not  to  do  it,  for  I  feared  the  influence  of  the  '  Boyville* 
stories";  and  many,  when  urging  a  boy  to  do  something 
which  he  knew  was  right,  have  received  the  answer,  *'  The  boys 
will  laugh  at  me  if  I  do  it."  And  the  boys  who  thus,  by  coax- 
ing, ridicule  or  actual  coercion,  lead  boys  into  disobedience  and 
hypocrisy,  are  vaunted  as  true  specimens  of  boy  nature. 

However,  William  Allen  White  is  not  the  only  offender. 
Stephen  Crane  is  publishing  in  Harfer^s  Magazine  a  series  of 
Whilomville  Stories,  which,  though  but  a  weak  imitation  of 
White's  Court  of  Boyville,  are  full  of  the  same  faults,  but 
are  not  so  fascinating,  being  characterized  by  inanity,  and  at 
times  by  coarseness.  In  one  of  this  series  that  essential  and 
too  often  neglected  work  of  "  Friday  afternoon  exercises  " —  as 
they  were  formerly  stj'led  ;  '*  Rhetoricals  "  is  the  word  now — is 
held  up  to  ridicule,  the  woes  of  the  pupils  and  the  unreason- 
ableness and  arrogance  of  the  teacher  being  brought  out  with 
exaggerated  effect,  so  that  even  parents,  reading  of  the  fears 
and  terrors  of  the  unhappy  children,  cannot  help  but  be  influ- 
enced by  such  one-sided  testimony,  and  will  be  more  apt  to 
side  with  the  children  when  they  declare  that  they  cannot  take 
part  in  such  exercises,  and  that  there  is  no  good  in  them. 
Thus  the  teacher's  work  is  made  that  much  more  difficult ;  for  if 
the  parents  sympathize  with  their  children  and  encourage  them 
to  consider  the  teacher  a  tyrant,  they  will  become  almost 
impossible  to  manage  in  this  particular. 

But  not  so  much  harm  is  done  in  this  way  as  is  brought  about 
by  some  self-constituted  critics,  who  assume  to  speak  with 
authority,  even  if  they  have  never  taught  school  for  a  day  ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  when  the  critic  happens  to  occupy  the 
editorial  chair  of  a  journal,  which  is  regarded  as  the  end  of 
authority  by  a  large  number  of  people,  part  of  whom  are 
patrons  of  the  public  schools. 
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Something  over  a  year  ago  an  article,  somewhat  hysterical 
in  style,  appeared  in  th«  Ladies^  Home  yournaU  under  the 
sensational  caption,  '*The  Modern  Murder  of  the  Innocents. "^ 
It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace,  the  wife  of  the  author 
of  Ben  Hur.  In  this  article  teachers  and  school  authorities 
in  general  are  made  out  nineteenth-century  Herods.  In  fact 
they  out-Herod  Herod,  for  he  killed  the  innocents  of  Bethlehem 
immediately,  and  did  not  slaughter  them  by  slow  degrees^ 
causing  them  to  drag  out  weary  lives  of  physical  and  mental 
torture,  as  do  the  schools  of  to-day,  according  to  Mrs.  Wallace. 
This  article  attracted  more  attention  than  its  merits — or  de- 
merits— warranted,  which  goes  to  prove  that  publications  of 
this  kind  do  more  harm  when  given  to  the  world  under  a 
famous  name,  and  in  the  pages  of  a  supposedly  reputable  maga- 
zine, than  is  generally  supposed. 

In  a  recent  .number  of  the  same  journal  the  editor,  Mr. 
Edward  Bok,  has  filled  a  page  with  a  terrible  arraignment  of 
American  parents,  and  in  the  same  connection  of  American 
schools  a  political  article,  or  one  on  expansion,  written  in 
such  an  intemperate  style  and  with  such  an  extravagant  use 
of  adjectives,  as  could  gain  admittance  into  the  columns  of 
some  of  the  ** yellow"  journals,  perhaps,  but  certainly  no 
where  else ;  yet  both  these  articles  were  given  place  in  a  re- 
spectable magazine, — one  which  claims  to  cause  its  readers  to 
be  entertained,  amused,  and  instructed,  even  if  it  does  not 
'*  make  them  think." 

"A  National  Crime  at  the  Feet  of  American  Parents"  is 
even  more  hurtful  than  the  article  written  by  Mrs.  Lew  Wal- 
lace, for  the  author  occupies  a  responsible  position,  and  not 
being,  even  indirectly,  connected  with  the  schools,  should  speak 
from  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  standpoint.  An  editor  is  a  public 
teacher,  and  leads  the  thought  of  his  readers  upon  all  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  general  interest  upon  which  the  people 
wish  to  be  enlightened.  A  man  takes  up  a  magazine  and  reads 
an  editorial  upon  something  which  he  is  too  busy  to  investigate 
for  himself,  and,  thinking  that  the  writer  has  gone  over  the 
ground  carefully  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  allows  his 
opinion  to  be  influenced  toward  the  views  expressed.  Hence 
it  is  easily  seen  how  careful  an   editorial  writer  should  be  in 
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expressing  opinions,  and  how  sure  he  should  be  that  they  have 
a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  rest.  He  has  no  moral  right 
to  do  otherwise,  for  if  he  does  he  is  a  **  blind  leader  of  the 
blind,"  and  directly  responsible  for  misleading  those  who  look 
to  him  for  guidance.  Yet  all  this  is  seemingly  not  realized 
by  Mr.  Bok,  for  his  utterances  in  the  case  referred  to  are  full 
of  misconceptions,  misrepresentations  and  absurdities.  If  he 
could  but  realize  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  displayed  in  it, 
as  well  as  extravagant  statements,  whose  only  excuse  is  that 
they  were  written  with  no  knowledge  of  schoolroom  methods 
and  practices,  and  no  comprehension  or  appreciation  of  the 
teacher  and  his  work,  he  would  hesitate  for  some  time  before 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  again  betrayed  into  a  like  blunder. 

If  it  was  not  irritating  it  would  be  amusing  to  note  the  calm 
assumption,  of  authority  with  which  Mr.  Bok  lays  down  the 
law  to  teachers  and  parents  regarding  child  nature  and  its 
needs  and  limitations.  One  ignorant  of.  the  fact  would  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  writer  was  a  man  experienced  in  teach- 
ing, one  who  had  had  the  management  of  children  for  years, 
and  who  had,  perhaps,  raised  a  family  of  his  own,  did  not  in- 
ternal evidence  forbid  such  a  deduction,  and  force  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  could  have  spoken  from  no  other  knowledge  than 
his  own  vivid  recollections  of  earlv  childhood. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  he  assumes  to  settle  are  those 
upon  which  the  most  profound  students  of  *'  child  study  "  differ, 
and  the  problems  which  he  solves  are  among  the  most  abstruse 
of  pedagogics,  which  are  still  being  discussed  by  the  best  edu- 
cators in  the  country,  and  are  far  from  settlement. 

After  reading  such  an  article  if  you  will  turn  to  one  written 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  or  to  '*  The  Golden 
Mean  of  Educational  Methods,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Sterrett,  of 
Chicago,  in  Education  for  February,  or  some  of  the  articles 
written  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  you  will  see,  more  clearly 
than  I  can  write,  the  vast  difference  between  those  who  speak 
from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  edu- 
cational matters  and  those  who  do  not. 

Fearing  that  the  conclusions  found  above  may  be  thought 
unwarranted,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  from  Mr. 
Bok's   editorial, — one   of  many  extravagant   statements   found 
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therein.  He  says  that  during  the  fall  term  of  the  present  school 
year,  in  five  cities  of  the  country  *'  more  than  16,000  children 
were  removed  from  the  schools  because  their  nervous  systems 
were  wrecked."  If  this  statement  is  true,  what  must  be  the  appall- 
ing number  removed  froni  school  in  the  whole  country  for  the 
same  cause !  Consider  for  a  moment,  and  make  a  short  mental 
calculation,  before  you  accept  as  true  such  a  charge  against  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  our  land, — for  both  are  equally  to  blame, 
if  such  is  the  fact. 

If,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  public  school  system  is  '*  murder- 
ing the  innocents,"  as  Mrs.  Wallace  says,  and  is  '*the  most 
unintelligent  anci  cruel  of  all  our  American  institutions,"  caus- 
ing the  health  of  ** more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year"  to  be  shat- 
tered by  over-study,  as  Mr.  Bok  declares,  there  is  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  its  existence ;  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  bet- 
ter, for  this  modern  Minotaur  feeds  upon,  not  fourteen  young 
men  and  women  yearly,  but  upon  the  tender  bodies  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  children,  ruining  them  mentally  as  well,  and 
causing  them  untold  suffering  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  old  myth  has  at  last  been  found ;  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  liquor  trafiic,  as  some  think,  but  to  the  public  school 
'  system  of  to-day — that  is,  if  the  statements  and  the  deductions 
to  be  derived  therefrom  of  the  aforesaid  authorities  are  to  be 
accepted. 

The  wide  circulation  given  these  articles  by  the  public  press, 
the  amount  of  comment  they  excited,  from  not  only  educational 
publications  but  from  the  daily  paper  as  well,  is  a  somewhat 
disconcerting  fact,  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  general  public 
needs  educating,  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned.  If  the 
public,  generally,  knew  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  such  effusions 
would  attract  very  little  attention,  and  that  they  do  attract  so 
much  notice  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  indifference  and 
actual  negligence  of  the  people  touching  things  of  which  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  be  fully  informed. 

Teachers  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  work  of  the  public 
press  in  furthering  the  great  cause  in  which  both  are  so  deeply 
concerned,  but  they  have  suffered  so  much  from  irresponsible  . 
and  ignorant  writers,  that  they  feel  that  it  is  time  to  enter  a  pro- 
test, and  to  ask  that  editors  and  publishers  exercise  more  care, 
and  see  to  it  that  no  papers  are  printed  upon  educational  topics 
save  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  truth  and  calm  judgment. 
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RUSKIPPS  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

K.  A.  KNAPP,  PH.D.,   KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

WHILE  John  Ruskin*s  position  as  an  educator  is  subordi- 
nate, it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  What  he  said  and 
did  for  education  is  closely  bound  with  his  teaching  upon  art 
and  social  economics.  While  so  much  misinterpretation  of  him 
persists,  a  brief  review  of  his  relations  as  a  man  of  ideas  may 
not  be  amiss. 

There  was  never  any  wall  of  division  between  Ruskin's  work 
for  art  and  his  efforts  for  the  social  welfare.  No  estimate  of 
his  work  can  be  just  which  fails  to  comprehend  the  remarkable 
unity  of  purpose  that  ordered  the  long  endeavor*  of  his  life. 
It  is  the  common  notion  that  he  performed  for  a  score  of  years 
a  commendably  useful  service  for  art,  and  thereafter  lost  himself 
in  the  labyrinth  of  political  problems — all  his  later  endeavor 
being  an  index  of  intellectual  aberration.  But  whoever,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  movements  and  character  of  the  Victorian  age, 
reads  the  writings  of  the  **  Oxford  Graduate"  previous  to  his 
thirty-first  year — the  two  earlier  volumes  of  Modern  Painters, 
The  Stones  of  Venice  and  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — 
knows  that  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth  and  Carlyle,  and,  consequently,  had  put  aside 
Aristotle  and  Locke,  his  early  inspirers,  and  that  through  his 
growing  knowledge  of  these  new  teachers  he  came  into  larger 
sympathy  with  their  idealistic  interpretation  of  man's  duty  to 
himself  and  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man.  A  man  does  not 
long  magnify  his  own  soul  and  the  importance  of  realizing  the 
imperative  command  of  his  own  individuality,  without  thinking 
a  like  command  imperative  for  other  men  also,  and  feeling  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  aid  them  in  their  upward  Striving. 
Hence  the  endeavor  of  Maurice,  Arnold  and  Ruskin  to  diffuse 
culture.  The  aim  of  the  latter's  teaching  upon  art  was,  not 
how  to  draw  objects  with  pretty  pains,  but  how  to  see  and  feel 
the  beauty  in  things.  He  judged  art  by  the  ends  it  subserves 
in  the  lives  of  men, — the  power  of  the  spiritual  in  the  artist's 
creation  to  ennoble  the  beholder.  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  art  which  the  idealists  of  his  generation  have  made  familiar. 
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Consonant  with  them,  he  holds  the  canon  that  art  can  address 
only  that  in  us  which  is  capable  of  understanding  the  new 
direction  given  to  feeling,  and  of  carrying  it  out.  Indeed,  for 
him,  as  for  Wordsworth,  feeling  is  necessary  to  fullness  of  kYiowl- 
edge;  yet  he  is  not  a  sentimentalist  in  philosophy,  and  the 
term  in  its  popular  sense  is  assuredly  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  him.  The  essential  effect  of  true  art,  he  said,  cannot  be 
explained :  art  is  the  whole  man ;  you  have  the  inmost  soul 
of  the  artist  in  his  creative  work ;  great  art  is  an  exponent  of 
the  soul  of  the  artist,  never  of  a  precept.  Nay,  his  idealism 
becomes  ecstatic  in  the  assertion  that  the  artist's  power  lies  in 
his  losing  consciousness  of  his  own  existence,  letting  himself 
be  a  **  passive  witness  and  mirror  of  truth  and  scribe  of  visions." 

Ruskin's  ideal  view  of  art  and  his  interpretation  of  it  in  the 
terms  of  life  consists  with  his  general  teaching.  He  addresses 
his  writings  upon  art  to  the  public  who  are  buying  pictures,  or 
approving  them,  and  building  houses,  rather  than  to  the  artists, 
though  he  has  messages  for  them  also.  The  earlier  of  his  writ- 
ings upon  art  subjects  are  awake  to  the  social  need  of  the  time. 
Before  the  Chartists  shook  England  out  of  her  slumber  he  uttered 
his  uneasy  consciousness  that,  while  all  the  lower  creatures  are 
comely  in  their  completeness,  man  alone  bears  the  **  terrible 
stamp  of  various  degradation."  It  was  the  tone  and  teaching  of 
the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  that  stirred  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  to  her  work  and  biased  the  achievement  of  her  life.  The 
essay  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  pointed  out  a  new  road  to 
William  Morris ;  its  seminal  thought  is  social : — 

•*  Many  a  time  you  have  exulted  over  them  [the  perfectly 
finished  ornaments  of  your  English  room] ,  and  thought  how 
great  England  was,  because  her  slightest  work  was  done  so 
thoroughly.  Alas  !  if  lead  rightly  these  perfectnesses  are  signs 
of  a  slavery  in  our  England  a  thousand  times  more  bitter  and 
more  degrading  than  that  of  the  scourged  African  or  helot 
Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten,  chained,  tormented,  yoked  like 
cattle,  slaughtered  like  summer  flies,  and  yet  remain  in  one 
sense,  and  the  best  sense,  free.  But  to  smother  their  souls 
within  them,  to  blight  and  hew  into  rotting  pollards  the  sucking 
branches  of  their  human  intelligence,  to  make  the  flesh  and  skin 
which,  after  the  worm's  work  on  it,  is  to  see  God,  into  leathern 
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thongs  to  yoke  machinery  with, — this  it  is  to  be  slave-masters 
indeed ;  and  there  might  be  more  freedom  in  England,  though 
her  feudal  lord's  lightest  words  were  worth  men's  lives,  and 
though  the  blood  of  the  vexed  husbandman  dropped  in  the  fur- 
rows of  her  fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  mul- 
titudes  is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the 
strength  of  them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of 
a  web,  or  racked  into  the  exactness  of  a  line." 

Ruskin  formulated  no  system  either  for  the  student  of  art  or 
the  social  reformer.  He  suggests  Emerson  in  power  of  vivid 
apprehension,  and,  like  the  American  seer,  he  believed  that  if 
opinions  were  living  they  must  be  capable  of  nourishment, 
therefore  of  change.  He  freely  acknowledged  his  altered 
views,  interpreting  them  as  growth,  like  the  change  of  a  tree, 
vital  and  necessary.  He  never  arrived  at  Carlyle's  clearness 
upon  the  **  finite  realization  of  infinity, "and  he  thought  German 
metaphysics  but  fine-spun  cobwebs  ;  yet  not  less  distinctly  than 
the  most  ardent  transcendentalist  of  them  all,  did  he  interpret 
the  mind  of  man  as  the  mirror  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  only 
source  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  Divine ;  and  he  outran  them 
in  immediate,  persistent  and  practical  application  of  these  newly 
found  principles  in  behalf  of  suffering,  joyless  humanity.  He 
would  substitute  for  the  man  who  is  but  an  animated  tool  the 
man-thinking ;  thus,  except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  record 
of  great  works,  he  would  never  encourage  imitation  or  copying 
of  any  kind.  Few  idealists  of  his  generation  were  so  untiring 
as  he  in  proclaiming  the  right  of  all  men  to  think  and  their  duty 
to  think  aright,  saying  that  the  disease  of  England  was  rather 
an  incapacity  of  thought  than  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature. 
The  more  he  studied  his  nation's  miseries  the  more  clearly  he 
believed  them  to  be  the  childishness  of  an  unthinking  people. 
Right  thought  and  right  work  from  workingmen  would  cure 
the  national  ills.  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Emerson  agreed  in  the 
idealistic  belief  that  in  themselves  men  ever  bear  the  possibility 
of  betterment ;  that  reform  is  of  the  ipdividual  from  within  ;  that 
a  man's  duty  to  his  fellow-man  requires  him  to  remove  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  the  less  fortunate,  afford  him  love  and  trust, 
**the  only  mother-milk  of  any  man's  soul,"  and  restore  his 
original  good  inheritance  by  removing  habits  and  conditions 
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which  involve  perpetual  degeneracy  of  the  individual  and  the 
race.  Get  a  man's  right  work  out  of  him  and  the  economic 
problem  is  solved.  These  two  ordinances  were  basal  principles 
of  his  social  effort:  "That  every  man  shall  do  good  work  for 
his  bread,  and,  secondly,  That  every  man  shall  have  good 
bread  for  his  work " ;  and  added  to  these  is  the  idealistic 
doctrine  that  the  wealth  of  nations  consists  in  substance,  not  in 
ciphers,  ,and  the  strength  of  nations  in  their  quality  of  life. 
With  the  Brook  Farmers  and  kindred  idealists  Ruskin  found 
a  remedy  for  national  ills  in  restriction  of  possession  and  greater 
simplicity  of  life,  combined  with  the  '•  highest  attainable  refine- 
ment of  temper  and  thought."  In  founding  the  Guild  of  Saint 
George  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  rational  organization  of 
country  life,  independent  of  that  of  cities. 

The  schools  of  this  guild  were  most  dear  to  their  founder. 
They  aimed  to  point  out  that  education  is  not  knowledge,  not 
erudition,  but  advancement  in  life,  ''leading  human  souls  to 
what  is  best  and  making  what  is  best  out  of  them  " ;  *'  You  do 
not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but  by 
making  him  what  he  was  not."  The  educator  thus  becomes  a 
discerner  of  men. 

Some — who  do  not  fraternize  with  idealists — have  called  the 
guild  Quixotic,  but  the  student  of  education,  while  he  finds 
some  practices  in  its  schools  to  criticise  adversely,  meets  sug- 
gestion and  stimulus  there  abundantly  rewarding  his  attention. 
Ruskin's  educational  views  harmonize  with  his  interpretation 
of  art  and  social  relations,  and  do  not  fundamentally  differ  from 
the  primary  principles  of  the  idealists,  generally,  to  whose 
minds  education  is  a  process  of  development  of  the  human  soul, 
primarily  moral,  secondarily  intellectual ;  but  in  his  conception 
of  the  equality  of  men  he  departs  radically  from  his  transcen- 
dental  relation,  insisting  that  the  native  gifts  of  men  differ  es- 
sentially in  character  and  degree,  and  maintaining  that  the 
child  is  born  with  an  absolutely  defined  capacity  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  increase.  Children  exhibit,  he  asserts, 
an  infinite  difference  in  original  nature  and  capacity,  even  at 
their  purest ;  it  is  according  to  the  conditions  round  them  that 
their  natures  must  expand  or  remain  contracted.  Hence  his 
injunction  not  to  waste  pains  on  dull  boys,  but  of  what  un- 
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spoiled  stuff  he  can  find  let  the  master  cut  the  best  shapes  there 
is  room  for.  He  warns  the  teacher  against  the  continued  neg- 
lect which  suffers  the  most  splendid  material  in  child-nature  to 
wander  about  the  streets  till  it  becomes  essentially  bad  before 
interest  is  aroused  in  it. 

Adaptation  of  the  pupil  to  given  studies  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  schools  of  Saint  George's  Guild.  Some  pupils 
are  apt  in  one  study,  some  in  another;  *'  for  one  man  who  is 
fitted  for  the  study  of  words,  fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of 
things."  The  required  curriculum,  therefore,  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  morals,  which  subjects,  as  applied  to  conduct,  every 
child  may  pursue  successfully.  The  professed  object  of  the 
school  was  to  teach  every  pupil  what  to  admire,  what  to  hope 
for  and  what  to  love.  By  continual  kindness,  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  members  of  the  school  are  trained  '*  into  perfect  ex- 
ercise and  kingly  continence  of  their  bodies  and  souls."  The 
transcendental  idealist  apprehended  that  there  are  three  things 
a  man  ought  to  know,-^whohe  is,  where  he  is  going,  and  what 
he  would  best  do  under  the  circumstances  of  his  being  and  his 
destiny ;  the  author  of  Modern  Painters  took  identical  ground, 
adding,  however,  that  it  is  men's  proper  business  "to  mend 
themselves  and  the  existing  state  of  things  as  far  as  either  are 
marred  or  mendable." 

Educate,  he  urged,  the  lower  classes  and  all  classes,  pro- 
vided that  the  education  have  definite  respect  to  each  man's 
peculiar  gifts  and  work.  We  shall  not  succeed  in  making  the 
peasant's  opinion  good  evidence  on  the  merits  of  a  given  ex- 
ample of  classic  art ;  yet  we  may  make  art  a  means  to  him  of 
helpful  pleasure  and  serviceable  knowledge.  The  sum  of  edu- 
cation is  the  fitting  a  man  to  do  his  work  well  and  "to  Be  glad 
and  glad  justly."  Work  in  itself  has  a  redemptive  or  educa- 
tional character,  even  the  roughest  work  having  this  quality 
for  rough  and  rude  men.  "  Keep  the  collier  at  collier's  work, 
and  his  general  character  and  intelligence  will  in  course  of  time 
be  improved  to  the  utmost  point  of  which  they  are  capable." 
Nevertheless,  the  ideal  state  requires  community  of  labor,  the 
educated  sharing  their  thoughts  with  the  uneducated  and  taking 
a  certain  part  in  their  labors.  Intellectual  education  should  be 
free  as  air  to  all,  but  compulsory  for  none;   all  must  receive 
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instruction  in  the  laws  of  virtue  and  honor, — by  force  if  they 
will  not  choose  it. 

We  cannot  separate  Ruskin's  educational  experiment  from 
the  Guild  which  he  founded,  and  of  whose  organization  the 
school  was  a  chief  part.  Believing  that  England  had  yet  a 
bitter  cup  to  drink  to  the  dregs  in  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  in 
the  vile  speech  of  children  reared  iti  the  streets,  and  in  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  manufacturing  centers,  therefore 
he  gathered  a  model  colony  where  pure  air  and  water  were 
abundant,  praying  all  the  while  that  the  work  might  be  done 
in  any  unmodelled  place  or  way,  so  that  it  be  done,  and  that 
anybody  take  up  the  work  only  that  it  be  accomplished.  The 
school  was  to  be,  not  a  reformatory,  but  a  source  of  remedy ; 
a  place  where  that  should  be  taught  with  proper  emphasis 
which  was  so  entirely  wanting  in  these  children's  lives.  Healthy 
habits  were  to  be  the  staple  of  their  education.  Hence  the 
founder  left  out  of  the  curriculum  **the  three  R's"  and  every 
suggestion  of  competition  or  gain,  and  put  in  their  places  a 
garden-plot  and  playground,  a  beehive,  laboratory  and  library, 
and  all  possible  exercise  of  study  out  of  door.  Since  prizes 
and  honors  foster  a  spirit  of  competition,  they  were  forbidden. 
The  first  provision  was  for  the  **  nobler  necessities"  of  the  soul. 
The  pupils  were  to  perform  enough  manual  labor  to  earn  their 
food,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  "  seek  after  things  other 
than  meat  and  drink."  However  much  Ruskin  might  lend  his 
hand  to  revolt  in  other  directions,  in  conduct  he  exacted  obe- 
dience to  bonds  and  laws.  Wide  liberty  of  choice  and  adapta- 
tion in  intellectual  studies  was  granted  the  pupils ;  but  in  what 
relates  to  the  physical  body,  to  morals  and  the  political  estate, 
they  were  under  strict  regulations.  That  it  is  desirable  to  make 
universal  for  Englishmen  the  manner  of  education  which  Plato 
held  fit  for  a  Greek  gentleman,  one  may  hesitate  to  afiirm. 
But  who  shall  set  limits  to  the  benefits  possible  through  a  gen- 
eral discipline  in  studies  tending  toward  culture  and  obedience? 
Do  we  not  fear  that,  getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers  ? 

Ruskin's  suggestions  in  the  practical  work  of  education  de- 
serve recognition.  Geography  is  one  subject  in  which  we  are 
but  now  after  many  years  overtaking  his  instruction.     He  pro- 
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posed  that  diagrams  of  railways  and  the  numerous  commercial 
towns  along  their  routes  be  left  to  Bradshaw  and  to  maps  for 
counting-houses,  and  that  proper  physical  and  historical  maps 
be  substituted.  We  have  kept  better  pace  with  his  advice  in 
providing  our  schools  with  libraries  and  reading  rooms  wholly 
apart  from  disturbing  sounds.  One  of  the  earliest  and  strictest 
lessons  taught  the  children  was  how  to  turn  the  pages  of  their 
literary  treasures  lightly  and  deliberately ;  and  another  was 
admiration  for  creatures.  Every  Companion  of  the  Guild  sub- 
scribed for  himself,  and  so,  for  the  children,  to  this  article  of 
the  regulations :  '*  I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature 
needlessly,  nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing ;  but  will  strive  to 
save  and  comfort  all  gentle  life  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natu- 
ral beauty  upon  the  earth."  The  founder's  method  was,  so  far 
as  applicable,  one  of  exclusion  :  a  child  should  not  see  or  read 
what  is  not  worth  seeing  or  reading.  In  his  efforts  to  place 
art  works  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  classes  he  exercised  a 
like  restriction,  shutting  out  what  addresses  depraved  tastes ;  shut- 
ting out,  also,  what  has  only  average  excellence,  on  the  ground 
that  monotonous  average  destroys  the  natural  powers  of  atten- 
tion. No  educator  has  oftener  or  more  emphatically  observed 
how  the  sub-conscious  impression  which  the  child  gathers  from 
its  surroundings  affects  the  faculties  of  thought  and  emotion. 
Nor  has  any  other  teacher  so  wisely  concerned  himself  with 
'*the  victory  which  is  to  the  weak."  Most  are  awake  to  the 
victory  of  the  strong ;  few  have  any  message  for  the  youth  who 
neither  resists  nor  truly  obeys,  for  the  dull  followers  of  good 
who  ^'  hide  their  best  hardihood  till  it  fades  for  lack  of  sunshine, 
and  .  .  .  act  in  disdain  of  purpose,  till  all  purpose  is  in  vain." 
That  the  founder  of  this  Guild  school  should  recognize  class- 
distinction  has  been  adversely  criticised.  But  he  is  far  less  an 
aristocrat  than  he  seems.  True  to  his  idealism  he  desired 
a  deep-rooted  democracy, — deeper  than  the  world  has  yet  ex- 
perienced— nothing  less  than  an  ideal  national  life,  in  which 
every  Englishman,  while  possessing  the  conditions  of  progress, 
should  follow  his  distinct  employment,  whether  baker  or  farmer, 
happy  and  noble,  shunning  advancement  from  the  occupations 
of  the  parent  or  from  rank  to  rank,  and  having  as  his  chief 
object  not  **  extrication  from  a  condition  admitted  to   be   dis- 
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graceful,  but  fulfillment  of  a  duty  which  shall  be  also  a  birth- 
right." 

What  Ruskin  said  thirty  years  ago  to  his  own  university  in 
the  direction  of  a  forward  movement  may  offer  suggestion 
toward  the  solution  of  our  own  complex  problem.  Conceding 
that  some  practice  of  the  lower  arts  might  be  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  its  studies,  he  declared  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  extend  the  spirit  of  university  education  to  the  lower  schools, — 
to  the  institutes  of  Agriculture,  Mercantile  Seamanship,  and  the 
like,  in  which  the  special  subject  might  be  taught  perfectly,  and 
also  those  faculties  of  culture  be  trained  which  may  properly  be 
joined  with  that  labor  or  profession.  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  its  fully-equipped  departments  of  zoology, 
botany  and  chemistry ;  the  School  of  Metal  Work  its  '*  splendid 
institutes  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  of  ethical  and 
imaginative  literature.'*  The  subjects  of  the  practical  schools 
are  not  to  be  crowded  into  the  University  scheme  of  studies ; 
but  the  University  is  to  maintain  its  peculiar  character  as  a  semi- 
nary of  all  knowledge,  whence  goes  forth  a  power  competent 
to  stimulate  and  direct  the  lower  schools  and  inspire  the  national 
life.  If  we  reconstruct  our  American  University  in  the  interest 
of  learning, — which  is  practically  synonymous  with  the  Gradu- 
ate department — we  can  do  so  only  by  extending  the  University 
spirit  downward,  and,  binding  the  training  and  practice  schools 
more  closely  to  the  University  as  a  center,  in  still  such  sense  of 
relation  that  these  lower  schools  cease  to  be  popularly  consid- 
ered the  goal. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  variety  of  educational  themes  that  com- 
mands our  attention  in  Ruskin's  writings  as  the  number  of  new 
presentations  of  old  subjects.  Often  his  suggestions  are  scin- 
tillant,  lacking  elucidation  of  any  sort. 

Our  generation  is  too  near  Ruskin's  own  for  us  to  estimate 
him  justly,  occupying  as  we  do  by  our  very  nearness  that  mid- 
dle height  which  magnifies  defects  and  wants  the  vision  pro- 
phetic. It  is  much  easier  to  see  that  in  a  great  man's  work 
which  is  already  decadent  than  to  foresee  that  which  we  have 
not  yet  overtaken. 
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EDITORIAL 

WHAT  a  pity  it  is  that  great  and  good  men  grow  old  and  die.  If 
such  men  as  Mark  Hopkins,  Phillips  Brooks,  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  could  only  live  on  in  full  strength  for 
a  thousand  years  what  a  vast  amount  of  good  they  would  accomplish. 
Thoughts  like  these  arise  as  we  see — as  I  saw  to-day — Edward  Everett 
Hale,  with  bowed  form,  slowly  and  laboriously  crawling  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  which  a  few  years  ago  he  would  have  taken  two  at  a 
time ;  or  as  we  think  of  Henry  Barnard  laid  low  in  death  after  so  many 
years  of  great  usefulness. 

AMONG  the  excellent  ideas  suggested  by  the  new  educational 
spirit  is  that  of  developing  the  school  grounds  by  the  aid  of  the 
pupils,  under  suitable  direction.  The  value  of  artistically  laid- 
out  and  attractive  school  yards  is  fully  recognized.  The  idea  naturally 
follows  of  teaching  the  pupils  to  do  the  work,  and  so  giving  them,  a 
practical  insight  into  the  processes  of  nature,  and  a  conception  of  the 
principles  of  landscape  gardening  that  will  be  of  real  value  in  after 
years  to  themselves  and  to  society.  One  untidy,  thriftless  place  in  a 
well-kept  and  pretty  neighborhood  is  often  a  blot  upon  the  landscape, 
and  an  eyesore  to  all  who  pass  by.  Efforts  to  correct  such  an  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things  usually  fail  because  the  slack  owner  has  grown  up 
with  no  conception  of  the  value  of  neatness  and  order.  This  should 
be  imparted  in  early  life.  Neat  school  premises,  scientifically  laid  out 
and  developed  by  the  children  themselves,  are  distinctly  educational 
and  desirable. 

Tyf  R.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  principal  of  the  Normal 
_/  Y_  and  Industrial  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  has  scored  another 
triumph  in  dealing  with  the  educational  and  public  affairs  of 
his  own  people.  As  far  as  our  recollection  serves,  his  school  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  which  a  corps  of  colored  teachers  were  able  to 
*' dwell  together  in  harmony."  And  anybody  who  has  attended  the 
winter  conventions  of  the  leading  public  men  of  that  race,  will  appre- 
ciate the  remark  of  Mr.  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  two  days'  and 
nights'  crowded  convention  of  colored  business  men  recently  held  in 
Boston ;  that,  during  its  entire  session,  there  had  not  been  even  a  point 
of  order  raised,  although  the  thermometer,  all  the  while,  was  raging  in 
sight  of  100  degrees.  This  tendency  to  disorder  in  public  affairs  is  no 
'*  race  characteristic,"  but  is  simply  ''history  repeating  itself,"  all  the 
way  from  the  beginning.     It  appears  to  be  a  law  in  the  evolution  of 
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a  highly  civilized  out  of  an  uncivilized  condition  of  society,  that  the 
first  batch  of  superior,  even  educated,  brilliant  and  often  prodigiously 
interesting  people  of  both  sexes  that  emerges  from  the  great  slough  of 
barbarism  below,  should  be,  in  all  public  affairs,  the  most  discordant, 
unmanageable,  impracticable  and  therefore  dangerous  crowd  that  will 
ever  be  produced  from  that  stock.  From  the  famous  leaders  of  the 
little  Greek  cities,  who  attempted  to  govern  a  constituency  half  slaves, 
to  the  terrible  crowd  that  figured  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French 
Revolution,  down  through  the  recent  development  of  republican  states- 
manship in  the  Philippines  by  Aguinaldo,  with  serious  hintings  of  simi- 
lar trouble  in  our  new  West  Indian  possessions,  this  phenomenon 
has  been  marked, — ^that  the  first  educated  class  of  any  people  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  steer  itself,  not  to  say  the  masses  that  look  up  to 
it,  into  any  haven  of  public  safety.  The  rare  merit  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton is  the  possession  not  only  of  strong  executive  force,  but  of  that 
decisive  habit  which  makes  its  way  to  a  great  permanent  success,  clear- 
ing the  path  of  obstacles  as  it  goes  on.  Since  1883  he  has  steadily 
built  up  his  great  institution  at  Tuskegee  on  the  lines  of  a  solid  Eng- 
lish schooling  in  connection  with  industrial  training,  in  the  face  of  a 
most  provoking  and  unfriendly  criticism  from  the  large  (5ontingent  of 
both  races  who  cannot  understand  that  all  true  education  at  last  finds 
its  way  to  the  finger  ends,  and  ultimates  itself  in  something  done  in  a 
better  way  than  ever  before.  It  was  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy  to 
bring  to  Boston  several  hundred  colored  men  and  women  who  have 
succeeded  in  various  industrial  ventures,  by  the  verdict  of  their  own 
communities,  and  ask  them  to  stand  up,  plain  man  and  woman  fashion, 
and  tell  how  they  had  done  it  without  complaining  of  anybody, 
denouncing  any  party,  church  or  class,  but  simply  showing  the  road 
along  which  they  had  walked  to  an  honorable  success  in  life.  This 
is  the  bottom  fact  in  the  career  of  any  people  that  gains  an  assured 
foothold  and  maintains  itself  as  a  valuable  element  in  national  life. 
The  real  "race  problem"  with  the  negro  is  this:  while  every  other 
people  has  risen  from  a  condition  of  slavery  or  subjugation  often  more 
terrible  than  his,  its  rise  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  its 
own  struggle,  through  years  of  conflict,  always  holding  on  to  some- 
thing it  has  gained,  until  through  a  period  of  revolution  it  has  crossed 
Jordan  and  come  into  possession  of  its  promised  land.  The  American 
negro,  in  distinction  from  this  process,  has  been  conveyed  from  the 
depths  of  barbarism  and  paganism,  in  less  than  three  hundred  years, 
to  the  highest  earthly  privilege,  American  citizenship,  through  a  con- 
dition where  he  was  never  harried  by  the  three  furies  of  the  prayer- 
book, — Sword,  Pestilence  and  Famine — but,  on  the  contrary,  found  his 
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house  of  bondage  a  school  of  all  the  childlike  virtues,  crowned  with  a 
high  school  course  where  he  learned  to  work  and  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage and  religion  of  a  civilized  country,  with  all  the  aspirations  of 
American  citizenship.  But  the  tragedy  of  to-day  is,  that  all  this 
came  from  his  condition  without,  so  that  emancipation  in  1865  found 
him  a  race  of  children,  and  ten  years  later  five  million  of  children  try- 
ing to  play  at  the  mighty  game  of  governing  eleven  great  rebellious 
Anglo-Saxon  American  States.  Now,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Washington 
is  that  he  tells  his  people  they  must  begin  again  at  the  beginning; 
cease  to  become  a  burden  to  any  community ;  support  themselves,  as 
all  other  races  are  compelled  to  do ;  meanwhile  putting  in  all  the  edu- 
cation possible,  until,  if  called  to  do  it,  they  can  fight  their  way  to  all 
the  opportunities  and  rights  of  a  republican  society.  *'What  man 
has  done,  man  may  do."  The  spectacle  of  the  two  days'  gathering  of 
successful  business  men  and  women  in  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  Boston, 
was  a  mighty  hope  to  all  the  reasonable  friends,  and  a  warning,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  to  all  hostile  or  faint-hearted  enemies,  that  in  due  time, 
under  such  leadership,  the  solution  of  the  American  race  problem  will 
be  found  to  be  also  a  demonstration  that  the  Gospel  on  the  Mount  is 
the  most  practical  discourse  on  public  policy  ever  launched  upon  the 
tide  of  time. 

THE  act  of  abolishing  the  city  training  school,  which  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  proposed  reliance  on  the  city  university  for  the  future  training 
of  teachers,  brings  up  a  question  which  was  certain  to  arise  in  the 
administration  of  this  most  original  feature  in  our  municipal  school- 
keeping.  That  the  city  training  school  for  teachers,  first  illustrated 
at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  and  from  this 
point  developed,  thirty  years  ago,  through  the  Central  and  Western, 
and  later  through  the  New  England  States,  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit,  indeed  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  graded  school 
system  in  those  cities,  although  stoutly  denied  in  eccentric  quarters 
is  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  superior  public  school  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
to  have  developed  the  present  graded  school  system  in  our  American 
cities  by  such  teachers  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  old-time  academy, 
college  or  any  sort  of  school  on  the  ground  a  generation  ago.  The 
enterprise  of  Doctor  Sheldon  at  Oswego  a  generation  ago,  was  one 
of  the  original  and  most  valuable  new  departures  in  our  present  scheme 
of  American  common  school  education.     No  multiplication  of  state 
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normal  schools,  or  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedago^  in  colleges 
and  universities,  can  supply  the  demand  in  number  and  quality  for 
competent  instructors  in  these  great  hives  of  population,  where  the 
children  of  every  nationality,  race,  religion,  social  strata  and  "  pre- 
vious condition"  are  gathered  in  to  be  trained  together  in  a  school 
that  is  in  itself  a  miniature  American  republic.  But  every  new  ex- 
periment, however  excellent  in  inception  or  in  general  usefulness, 
moves  on  dogged  by  its  own  shadow,  and  requires  periodical  investi- 
gation, readjustment,  and  ever  more  careful  adaptation  to  local  needs. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  the  city  training  school  has  suffered  chiefly 
for  a  lack  of  care  in  selecting  its  student  material ;  with  the  evils  that 
always  wait  upon  this  fundamental  failure  in  the  working  of  any 
improved  method  of  education.  The  habit  of  supplying  the  teaching 
force  of  a  great  city  from  the  graduates  of  its  own  public  schools  is 
a  perilous  opportunity  to  great  numbers  of  families,  not  of  the  more 
cultivated  or  superior  sort,  to  force  their  daughters  especially  into  a 
profitable  and  permanent  position,  often  with  an  income  greater  than 
can  be  realized  by  the  labor  of  all  its  other  members.  While  the 
ambition  to  become  a  public^  school-teacher  is  certainly  laudable,  and 
should  never  be  witholden  from  the  humblest  family,  it  is  no  less  true 
that,  more  and  more,  we  feel  the  necessity  in  our  city  school-keeping 
of  that  combination  of  character,  scholarship  and  a  genuine  social 
culture  which  is  perhaps  the  rarest  outcome  of  our  democratic  order 
of  society.  But  the  pressure  in  this  direction,  in  almost  every  city, 
has  compelled  the  public  school  authorities  to  admit  the  girl  graduates 
of  the  high  school  with  but  little  examination  beyond  their  diplomas, 
and  often  with  small  regard  to  the  physical  health  and  mental,  moral 
and  social  characteristics  which  alone  should  justify  any  young  woman 
in  choosing  this  most  difficult  and  responsible  profession  of  teacher. 
.  From  this  cause  these  schools  have  been  swarmed  upon  by  multitudes 
of  students,  too  often  the  pecuniary  need  of  the  person  or  family 
being  the  only  qualification  for  the  work.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  purge  a  city  training  school  of  incompetents  than  any  other  grade 
in  the  system.  Hence,  the  numbers  graduated  have  often  been  far 
greater  than  the  places  to  be  filled,  and  the  normal  committee  and 
the  school  board  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  siege  by  an  increasing  army 
of  applicants  and  their  friends,  under  great  temptation  to  "  pull 
wires"  and  secure  a  position  for  the  applicant  at  all  hazards.  It 
may  have  been  that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  the  chief  reason  for 
the  abolition  of  the  once  famous  training  school  of  Cincinnati.  But 
the  evil  is  found  everywhere;  and  the  cure  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease  if  adopted  as  the  policy  of  our  cities.     So  far,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  chairs  of  pcdftgogy,  even  in  the  universities,  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment;  and  neither  the  college  nor  the  State  nornnal  school 
can  be  relied  on  to  take  the  place  of  the  city  training  school.  But  it 
,is  already  evident  tliat  the  lines  must  be  draw^n  more  strictly  in  the 
admission  of  students.  It  is  possible  that  through  the  entire  high 
school  course,  there  can  be  an  observation  of  pupils  by  their  teachers 
and  the  school  authorities  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  selecting  the 
fit  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training  school.  The  number  ad- 
mitted should  be  much  smaller  than  at  present;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  convince  a  graduate  that  the  city  which  has  given  her 
such  an  education  as  only  a  wealthy  family  can  afford  in  a  private 
school,  is  not  bound  to  support  her  as  a  teacher  until  marriage,  or 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life.  We  shall  not  accept  the  extreme 
criticism  of  this  valuable  feature  of  our  city  school  system,  of  which 
we  read  so  much,  especially  in  the  magazines,  and  reviews  which 
seem  to  be  given  over  to  the  educational  fault-finders  and  cranks  of 
high  degree.  We  shall  not  permit  our  new  expert  superintendents 
to  cut  and  slash  at  will,  even  at  the  risk  of  letting  out  the  life  blood 
in  their  desperate  essays  at  reform.  But  we  shall  not  continue  to 
make  the  city  training  school  a  wide-open  door  for  the  multitudes 
of  girl  graduates  in  search  of  the  means  of  living,  with  or  without 
the  qualifications  for  success,  as  public  school  teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACTS  FOR  TaDAY* 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, two  substantial  volumes  on^ducation  in  the  United  States 
were  prepared  for  this  country's  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
From  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris's  monograph  on  Elementary  Education  we 
cull  the  following  interesting  and  valuable   facts — the    latest  official 
statement  on  the  subject. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States  by  the 
latest  figures  are  16,687,643.  After  deducting  for  all  those  in  private 
or  parochial  schools,  in  the  schools  of  art  and  business,  defectives  and 
Indians,  and  all  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  are  left  15,048,- 
849  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools;  of  which  num- 
ber 4591813  are  in  the  latter.  Here  is  an  increase  of  over  two  hundred 
per  cent  in  twenty-eight  years  from  the  7,000,000  pupils  of  1870. 

Expenses  of  our  public-school  system  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  this  rapid  increase  of  students;  viz.,  from  63,000,000 to  199,000,- 
000  per  annum.  This  so  far  outruns  increase  of  population  that, 
whereas  the  expense  per  capita  in  1870  was  $1.64,  in  1898  it  had 
risen  to  $2.67.  Two  factors  accounting  in  part  for  this  are  some  in- 
crease in  length  of  the  school  term,  and  an  increase  in  percentage  of 
enrollment  from  less  than  seventeen  to  more  than  twenty.     But  more 
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important  factors  are  a  decided  increase  in  teachers*  salaries,  in  expert 
supervision  and  in  better  buildings  and  apparatus. 

Now,  about  one  half  the  school  population  are  within  reach  of 
graded  schools.  The  pupils  average  nearly  one  thousand  days  of 
schooling  apiece,  which  is  certainly  enough  to  fit  them  fairly  for  the' 
duties  of  life.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  in  the  Southern  States 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Northern  States  (over  one  sixth), 
which  is  due  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of  children  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Harris  shows  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  reading  nation ; 
and  this  will  surely  do  away  with  partisan  politics  and  sectional  strife. 
May  it  be  so  ! 

It  is  surprising  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  children  get  beyond 
the  grammar  school ;  only  one  in  twenty,  and  but  one  fourth  of  these 
get  into  college. 

The  first  normal  school  was  started  in  Lexington,  in  1839.  It  has 
since  been  moved  to  Framingham,  Mass.  There  are  now  167  in  the 
country,  enrolling  46,245 ;  and  178  private  normals,  with  21,293  ^^^* 
dents.  These  graduate  10,000  a  year,  which  is  about  one  fourth  of 
the  young  teachers  needed.  But  if  the  normal  schools  grow  in  the 
next  twenty  years  as  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  number  of  graduates 
will  about  meet  the  demands.  As  our  population  grows  urban,  and 
our  teachers  are  better  trained,  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  get 
the  benefit  and  feel  the  stimulus  of  graded  schools,  and  are  making  far 
more  rapid  progress  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Harris  places  great  stress  upon  the  *'  Regularity,  punctuality, 
silence  and  conformity  to  order — military  drill" — which  obtains  in  a 
large  and  well-graded  school.  The  pupil  feels  the  pressure  of  num- 
bers, finds  and  takes  his  place,  and  seldom  needs  to  be  punished. 

The  graded  school  is  a  mighty  agency  on  the  side  of  good  order. 
It  breaks  up  the  feuds,  often  long  existent,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  precincts  of  a  city.  It  reduces  the  criminal  population,  as  it 
educates  and  uplifts  our  youth. »  ^*  The  illiterate  population  sends  eight 
times  its  quota  to  jails."     This  is  a  true  and  very  suggestive  statement. 

The  Government  has  aided  the  States  in  establishing  public  schools 
by  nufnerous  grants  of  land,  aggregating,  since  1785,  a  total  of 
78,659,439  acres,  valued  at  about  $100,000,000.  Also  $25,000  a  year 
is  donated  to  each  Agricultural  college  and  $15,000  to  each  of  their 
experiment  stations.  Besides  these  the  Government  supports  the  mili- 
tary school  at  West  Point  and  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  In 
1867  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  established,  which  has 
published  over  350  separate  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  is  doing  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good,  especially  during  the  last  decade,  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  is  ably  assisted  by  nearly 
half  a  hundred  experts.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  self-sacrificing  and 
indefatigable  worker  at  the  head  of  this  important  department — ^the 
greatest  educational  mind  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  now  living 
— should  receive  so  beggarly  a  salary  for  the  great  services  he  is  ren- 
dering his  country.  And  certainly  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  every 
dollar  of  his  private  means  which  he  has  generously  used  to  eke  out 
the  all  too  meager  appropriations  for  his  department. 
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In  most  of  the  States  education  is  compulsory  for  at  least  twelve 
weeks  of  the  year  (and  from  that  up  to  forty)  for  each  child,  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  In  Massachusetts  the  time  is  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  in  Maine  eight  to  fifteen ;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut eight  to  sixteen,  and  the  same  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Each  State  has  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (the  title 
varies  somewhat  in  different  States).  Two  of  these  in  1899  were 
women.  Of  city  superintendents  there  are  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  of  whom  eighteen  were  women ;  while  of  about  three  thousand 
cbunty  superintendents  in  thirty-five  of  the  States,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  are  women. 

The  salaries  of  our  great  army  of  teachers  and  superintendents  for 
the  year  of  1897-98  aggregated  $123,809,412.  This  was  63.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  spent  for  school  purposes.  On  the  Pacific  Slope 
the  average  salary  per  month  was  $58.59  for  men  and  50.92  for 
women.  But  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  was  only  $31.21  for  men 
and  (a  trifle  more)  $31.45  for  women. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  for  the  whole  country  is  143.  i 
days.  The  range  is  very  considerable  from  98.6  days  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  to  174.5  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Coeducation  obtains  in  about  94  per  cent  of  the  elementary  schools^ 
two  thirds  of  the  private  schools,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  returns  from  eighty-two  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
country  show  that  (ten  years  ago)  the  average  child  was  spending^ 
seventy-seven  hours  a  year  on  spelling,  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  read- 
ing, sixty  on  geography,  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  arithmetic,  thirty- 
eight  on  grammar,  and  half  as  much  on  history.  Dr.  Harris  says : 
*'  No  other  nation  gives  so  much  time  to  arithmetic." 

We  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  schools.  They  were  never 
so  well  organized,  and,  taking  a  wide  survey,  so  efficient  as  now.  In 
1647  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  "  every  town- 
ship ...  of  the  nrmber  of  fifty  households  shall  appoint  one  within 
their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and 
read."  We  think  the  members  of  that  court  would  be  satisfied  could 
they  see  what  is  now  being  done  to  educate  the  young. 

This  subject  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  18 18, 
then  an  old  man,  he  -wrote :  *' A  system  of  general  instruction  which 
shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  as  it  was  my  earliest,  so  shall  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  ghall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest."  How 
would 'lie  rejoice  to  see  this  day. 

And  Daniel  Webster  once  said:  *' I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our 
country  from  a  foreign  foe.  ...  I  fear  that  they  (the  people)  may 
place  too  implicit  confidence  in  their  public  servants,  and  fail  properly 
to  scrutinize  their  conduct.  .  .  .  Make  them  intelligent  and  they  will 
be  vigilant ;  give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong,  and  they 
will  apply  the  remedy." 

Certainly  the  means  are  in  their  hands,  and  the  remedy  is  being^ 
applied.  F.  H.  K. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES  AT  PARIS* 

ANNA  TOLMAN  SMITH,   DELEGATE  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

THE  Educational  Congresses  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition  were  held  in  the  Sorbonne,  which  afforded  ample  space 
for  the  various  sections,  even  when  two  or  three  distinct  con- 
gresses overlapped  each  other  in  time.  The  section  meetings  were 
assigned  to  class  rooms ;  office  and  waiting  rooms  were  conveniently 
at  hand  and  plainly  indicated ;  and  the  amphitheater,  with  its  noble 
statues  and  beautiful  mural  painting,  afforded  an  ideal  place  for  the 
general  sessions.  The  congresses  of  secondary  and  primary  educa- 
tion were  specially  characterized  by  the  presence  and  active  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  proceedings.  Their  prepared  papers  were 
admirable  in  form  and  substance;  they  were  ready  in  debate,  and 
commanded  both  attention  and  applause.  Indeed,  the  spirit  manifested 
toward  them  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  scant  courtesy  extended 
to  the  few  women  delegates  to  the  Congresses  of  1889,  and  the 
change  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  a 
profound  change  in  the  sentiment  of  Frenchmen,  at  least,  of  those 
most  prominent  in  scholastic  circles. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  comprise  in  a  single  review  one's  im- 
pressions of  the  several  Congresses,  or  even  of  the  separate  sections,  of 
the  same  Congress.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  international 
character  was- less  marked  than  in  the  Chicago  Congresses  of  1893, 
and  it  was  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  Congress  of  primary  educa- 
tion. The  statement  may  seem  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
Congress  was  organized  by  M.  Jost,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  distin- 
guished schoolmen  oi  France,  and  well  known  everywhere  as  the 
author  of  an  "  Annuaire,'*  which  is  a  mine  of  information  as  to  all 
countries.  If  M.  Jost  could  not  give  an  international  character  to  his 
program  it  would  seem  to  be,  as  one  speaker  asserted,  because  educa- 
tion has  no  international  problems.  It  is  certainly  true  of  France  that 
the  questions  of  paramount  interest  in  regard  to  primary  instruction 
are  peculiar  to  the  national  system  and  conditions.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  five  topics  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  division  of  the  Con- 
gress into  as  many  sections.  These  were:  (i)  training  in  house- 
work and  domestic  economy,  on  which,  as  was  remarked  by  Mme. 
Kergomard,  who  presided  over  the  section,  ''depends  in  great  part 
the  happiness,  union  and  dignity  of  families";  (2)  regularity  of 
school  attendance;  (3)  moral  instruction;  (4)  role  and  curriculum  of 
the  superior  primary  schools;  (5)  auxiliary  agencies  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  formal  education, — /.  c,  popular  lectures,  adult  courses,  etc. 

The  order  of  business  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  sections. 
A  brief  address  of  welcome,  w^ith  formal  announcements  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  officer,  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  the  main  topic.  This  formed  the  basis  of 
debate,  which  was  always  lively  even  to  the  point  of  disorder ;  for  in 
debate  the  French,  both  men  and  women,  are  almost  irrepressible. 
They  speak  two  and  three  at  a  time   without   apparently   annoying 
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each  other  or  con  (using  the  chairman,  who  readily  catches  the  drift 
of  each,  and  interposes  at  the  critical  moment  to  give  the  "  parole" 
to  the  one  who  seems  to  have  the  winning  argument ;  the  others  sub- 
side, and  order  reigns  till  a  vote  is  reached,  when  the  excitement  rises- 
again.  A  foreigner  has  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  up  with  the  cross- 
firing,  but  the  most  cordial  good  humor  prevails,  and  hot  opponents 
will  walk  out  with  their  arms  around  each  other  like  schoolboy  chums.. 

Of  the  questions  proposed  the  second  is  the  most  important,  and 
naturally  excited  the  most  intense  discussion.-  Thus  was  exposed  a 
condition  upon  which  French  statistics  usually  throw  no  light.  It 
has  long  been  evident  from  the  official  reports  that  practically  all  the 
children  of.  school  age  are  enrolled  in  school  or  instructed  in  some 
measure,  but  as  the  average  attendance  is  never  given  it  is  impossible 
even  to  guess  what  amount  of  schooling  this  fact  implies.  From 
statements  made  in  the  Congress,  and  the  very  agreement  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  this  particular,  two  things  were  evident :  first, 
that  the  compulsory  law  is  poorly  enforced  in  many  communes ; 
second,  that  the  attendance  committees  (commissions  scolaires)  are 
of  little  account.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  there  was  no  real 
measure  of  the  irregular  or  non-attendance,  but  its  reality  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  force  of  the  discussion  was  expended  on  the  means  of 
correcting  the  evil.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  compulsory 
law  should  itself  be  strengthened,  but  this  point  was  not  embodied  in 
a  resolution.  The  main  resolutions  carried  were,  that  the  communal 
funds  in  aid  of  poor  children  should  be  continued,  and  that  a  school 
council  of  representative  men,  the  fathers  of  families,  should  be 
formed  in  each  commune  to  look  particularly  after  the  children  of 
school  age  and  to  continue  their  supervision  after  the  school  period. 
A  proposition  to  raise  to  thirteen  years  the  age  for  obtaining  the  pri- 
mary school  certificate  was  rejected.  It  was  resolved  that  a  candidate 
for  this  certificate,  which  exempts  the  Holder  from  farther  school 
attendance,  should  at  least  complete  his  twelfth  year  by  October  of 
the  year  in  which  he  comes  up  for  the  examination.  The  proposition 
to  make  this  certificate  a  requisite  for  certain  State  and  Municipal 
offices  for  which  no  other  certificate  is  demanded  was  rejected. 

The  section  of  the  Congress  to  which  was  assiened  the  discussion, 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the  recognized  secondary  schools. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  certificate  of  the  higher  primaries- 
should  be  a  passport  for  admission  to  certain  branches  of  the  public 
service,  thus  conforming  it  in  some  measure  to  the  bachelor's  degree; 
but  this  opinion  did  not  prevail.  It  was  resolved  rather  that  these 
schools  should  retain  their  technical  character,  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  rivals  of  the  classical  schools.  This  opinion  accords^ 
with  the  notions  of  the  artisan  classes,  who,  unlike  the  wealthy  bour- 
geois, demand  that  their  children  shall  be  trained  for  industrial  careers, 
and  show  little  appreciation  of  general  or  liberal  culture. 

On  the  whole,  the  section  discussions  were  strictly  limited  to  the 
topics  announced,  and  were  exceedingly  practical  and  lucid.  It  was- 
in  the  general  sessions  that  the  spirit  of   exalted  enthusiasm  which. 
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pervades  and  unites  the  entire  corps  of  primary  school  teachers  and 
officers  was  manifest.  It  was  peculiarly  so  in  the  opening  session, 
which  was  held  in  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Gr^ard,  Vice  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris 
since  1870.  M.  Gr^ard  is  an  ideal  man  for  such  a  position,  having  a 
noble  and  dignified  presence  and  a  most  scholarly  style  of  address. 
On  the  platform  beside  him  were  the  delegates  of  the  Ministry, — M. 
Bayet,  Director  of  Primaiy  Instruction,  and  M.  Jacoulet,  General  In- 
spector, together  with  a  noble  body  of  foreign  delegates,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  was  Commissioner  Harris.  The  address  of  the 
occasion  was  that  of  M.  Bayet,  who  combines  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  lucidity  and  the  fervid  sentiment  which  make  the  charm  of 
French  oratory.  He  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  clear,  ringing  voice 
which  carries  every  word  to  the  heart  of  his  audience. 

Space  precludes  any  extended  notice  of  the  Congress  of  secondary 
education,  which  was  less  animated,  and  therefore  less  interesting  to 
the  casual  observer  than  the  Congress  of  primary  education,  but  upon 
reflection  certainly  appears  not  less  significant.  The  members  of 
secondary  education  have  not  that  consciousness  of  a  grand  mission, 
the  creation  of  a  new  society,  which  inspires  the  army  of  primary 
school  workers.  The  former  are  restrained  bv  the  sense  of  an  old 
order  which  they  fear  to  disturb,  and  they  can  never  quite  abandon 
themselves  to  the  thought  of  the  new,  even  though  it  is  seen  to  be 
inevitable.  In  spite  of  the  restraint,  the  Congress  of  secondary  edu- 
cation was  not  wanting  in  signs  of  the  new  life  which  is  working  in 
the  Republic.  It  was  seen  in  the  deference  paid  to  the  women  dele- 
gates, who  so  ably  set  forth  the  new  conceptions  of  liberal  education 
that  have  been  worked  out  in  the  lycies  for  girls,  and  it  was  shown 
further  in  the  candid  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  superior  pri- 
mary schools  are  looming  up  as  rivals  of  the  old  secondaries.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  for  a  university  man  in  France  to  break  away  from 
the  traditional  notions  of  class  education,  and  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
unified  and  progressive  process.  There  was  a  noticeable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to  avoid  radical  considerations,  and  play, 
as  it  were,  with  the  social  bearings  of  their  problem,  or  with  subordi- 
nate details  of  cumcula  and  administration. 

The  most  suggestive  paper  presented  was  that  by  Max  Leclerc,  on 
the  ''  Social  Role  of  Secondary  Education."  No  man  is  more  famil- 
iar than  he  with  the  various  European  aspects  of  this  problem,  and 
none  more  able  to  discriminate  between  them.  "In  France,*'  he 
says,  **the  dream  of  the  convention,  to  establish  the  continuity  of 
superior,  secondary  and  primary  education,  that  is  of  a  public  sys- 
tem from  base  to  summit,  is  still,  after  a  century,  unrealized."  '*  The 
three  teaching  grades,  like  three  distinct  personalities,  remain  sepa- 
rated by  veritable  barriers." 

M.  Leclerc  summed  up  his  theme  in  a  question  that  led  to  pro- 
longed discussion,  namely,  *'  how  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
social  demands  and  the  resources  offered  by  secondary  education." 
This  is  a  consideration  which  is  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  practical 
experiments  than  in  pertinent  resolutions,  and  the  Congress  could  do 
little  more  than  affirm  the  need  of  such  adjustments. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  the  pricei  an  j  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

A  History  of  England.  Bjr  J.  N.  Larned.  With  topical  analyses,  research 
questions  and  bibliographical  notes  b^  Homer  P.  Lewis.  Larned's  History  for 
Read/  Reference  and  Topical  Reading  is  a  well-known  work  which  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  in  the  scholarly  world.  The  author's  fitness  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical book  for  the  schools  on  English  history  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
The  effort  is  made  to  tell  with  essential  clearness  the  principal  events  in  two 
thousand  years  of  history,  showing  the  growth  of  English  constitutional  govern- 
ment with  its  extension  over  a  vast  empire  of  British  dependencies  throughout 
the  world.  Of  course,  in  covering  so  long  a  period  of  time,  and  so  vast  a  terri- 
tory, all  that  is  possible  is  to  name  events  and  their  causes,  individuals  and  their 
careers  so  far  as  they  were  especially  significant  and  directly  connected  with 
world  interests.  This  has  been  skillfully  done,  however,  and  the  book  is  far 
from  being  a  dry  narrative  of  bare  facts.  It  is  well  indexed  and  handsomely 
illustrated.  It  will  doubtless  make  a  place  for  itself  among  the  more  popular 
English  histories  for  school  and  academic  use.  Boston :  Houghton,  MifHin 
&  Co. 

Outline  of  English  and  American  Literature,  by  Chas.  F.  Johnson, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Trinity  College,  is  a  notable  work 
and  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  study  of  literature.  The  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  compress  into  one  book  the  minimum  of  literature  with  which  every 
young  person  should  be  familiar,  designing  the  book  for  use  as  a  text-book 
during  one  year's  study.  The  historic  method  of  study  has  been  adopted,  and 
each  chapter  contains  a  brief  survey  of  those  changes  and  events  in  social  develop- 
ment which  have  produced  great  effects  upon  literature.  Dr.  Johnson's  style  is 
bright  and  lucid;  he  is  honest  in  his  opinions,  and  he  sets  forth  his  estimate  of 
an  author's  work  with  candor  and  faithfulness.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

To  Macmillan*s  Latin  Series  has  been  added  Cornelius  Nepos,  edited  by 
John  Edmund  Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School.  The  editor's  aim 
has  been  to  **  provide  a  good  working  edition  of  Nepos  for  the  second  year  of 
Latin  students,"  and  he  has  given  twenty  Lives,  to  the  first  twelve  of  which  a  full 
commentary  is  given ;  the  remaining  are  edited  with  footnotes  for  sight  reading. 
A  specially  prepared  vocabulary  covers  the  whole  text.  The  editor  has  intro- 
duced several  novel  methods  into  his  text-book,  all  with  one  aim-^the  develop- 
ment of  power  to  read  Latin  and  to  render  it  into  good  English.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  good  taste  in  makeup,  paper,  binding,  etc.  It  is  profusely  illustrated. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  Company. 

Work  and  Play  is  the  compact  title  of  a  little  book  by  Dr.  John  E.  Bradley, 
Ex-President  of  Illinois  College,  containing  twelve  thoughtful,  suggestive  and 
readable  talks  with  students  on  subjects  like  these:  Student  Life,  Intellectual 
Growth,  Work,  Play,  Health,  Habit,  Unconscious  Education,  Reserve  Power, 
Castles  in  Spain  and  What  is  Education?  These  are  wise,  helpful  words  which 
will  do  students  good  wherever  read.     Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press.     Price,  $1.00. 
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Introduction  to  Zoology.  A  Guide  to  the  Studjr  of  Animals,  for  the  use  of 
Secondary  Schools.  By  Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  and  Gertrude 
Crotty  Davenport,  B.S.  The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  give  the  student  who  i» 
not  to  be  a  professional  zoologist,  but  rather  a  busy  man  of  affairs,  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  birds,  beasts  and  plants  that  he  will  actually  meet  with  from 
day  to  day  as  will  interest  him  and  give  him  food  for  thought  and  reflection.  It 
is  remarked  that  *'  an  interest  in  nature  is  a  powerful  agent  in  making  men  more 
moral,  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  world  they  live  in,  and  of  finding  a  sat- 
isfaction in  living."  The  most  essential  things  in  such  a  study  are  here  clearly 
Fet  forth.  The  book  is  embellished  by  over  three  hundred  choice  illustrations. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $i.io. 

The  Spanish  Vbrb,  by  Lieut.  Peter  E.  Traub,  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Assistant 
Professor  of  French  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  is  a  timely  book  on  the 
language  that  is  at  present  attracting  attention  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
introduction  contains  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish 
Language,  and  as  pronunciation  and  the  verb  are  prime  factors  in  the  study  of 
Spanish  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  schools.  Wherever  Spanish 
is  taught  in  the  schools  this  book  is  a  needed  coadjutor.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company. 

Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades.  A  Reader.  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,. 
Ph,D.  We  find  this  book  a  queer  but  fascinating  mixture  of  literature,  common 
sense  and  nonsense.  It  reminds  one  of  a  treatise  on  bringing  up  children  written 
by  a  bachelor.  The  historical  and  literary  matter  in  it  is  excellent,  but  when  it 
comes  to  killing  '*  buffalo  bugs"  by  filling  the  floor  cracks  with  kerosene  and 
laying  tarred  roofing  paper  underneath  the  carpets  we  beg  to  be  excused,  and 
would  ask  the  author  if  she  ever  tried  it?  Nevertheless,  the  patient  reader  will 
find  many  practical  subjects  practically  treated.  It  is  intended  as  a  supple* 
mentary  reader,  but  is  a  good  book  .to  give  to  the  housewife.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

How  TO  Recite.  A  School  Speaker.  By  F.  Townsend  South  wick.  ThU 
book  furnishes  valuable  instruction  in  speaking,  together  with  many  well-chosen 
selections  from  English  and  American  authors.  It  is  the  outcome  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  and  will  answer  a  useful  purpose.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 

Th4  Youtk*s  Companion  never  grows  old.    It  is  read  by  many  grown-up  people  who  began  to 
take  it  in  their  youth  and  continue  the  wholesome  habit  to  old  age.    It  is  a  helpful  influence  in 

any  home. Tkt  Review  0/ Reviews  is  of  special  value  in  these  stirring  times  at  the  close  of  the 

century.    While  having  positive  and  definite  opinions  of  its  own,  it  is  markedly  fair  to  both  sides 

of  all  public  questions. Art  Education  has  been  changed  in  form,  bulk  and  scope.    It  appeals 

now  to  all  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  art.    It  is  an  excellent  and  artistic  monthly. **  The 

Love  of  Two  Girls  *'  is  the  taking  title  of  a  story  in  the  October  Delineator, Minister  Wu  Ting 

Fang  presents  "  A  Plea  for  Fair  Treatment/'  in  behalf  of  his.countrymen,  in  the  October  Century, 
— ^L.  B.  R.  Briggs  writes  to  the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  some  old-fashioned  doubts  about 

new-fashioned  education. McClure's  Magazine  is  interesting  and  readable  as  ever.    It  is  one  of 

the  best  of  the  lighter  magazines. Success  is  attaining  a  large  circulation,  and  is  greatly  im- 

proved  in*  form  and  matter.    The  publishers  are  bound  to  prove  the  old  saying,  that  **  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.'* 


"  The  Cream  of  the  World's  Best  LiteraturN»No^ 

CENT   EDITION^ 

OP  THE 

POPULAR  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 


Tbe  books  are  the  very  best  tbings  that  I  have  seen  of  the  kind. 
—J.  HENRY  ZIES,  Prin.  Kershaw  School,  Chicago. 
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TEXTS  THAT  ARE  ACCURATE 

AND  AUTHENTIC 

Piper   Cloth 
Dc  Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars* 
Editedt  with  introduction  and  notes,    AO    .25 

Scott's  Matrmion. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,    AO    .25 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,    .(0    .25 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,    .(0    .25 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Books  L  and 

n. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,    AO    u5 

Tennyson's  Princess. 
F<liVi4^  with  introduction  and  notes,    AO    .25 

Burke's  Speech  oo  Conciliation. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,    .)0    .25 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  M.  A.  Eaton,  A.a 10    .25 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  M.  A.  Eaton,  A.B.  •    ....    .10    .25 

Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad, 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  M.  A.  Eaton,  A.B 10    .25 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  M.  A*  Eaton,  A.B 10    .25 

LongfeUow's  Kawatha 10    .25 

Longfellow's  Evangeline     •    •    •    •    .10    .25 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson 10    .25 

Johnson's    Rasselas,   the   Prince   of 

Abyssinia.   -..••♦•••10    .25 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 10    .25 

Ascham's  Schooknaster 10    .25 


Student's  Shakespeare. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  GREATER 
PLAYS.  ANNOTATED  BY  EXPERI- 
ENCED  TEACHERS. 

Pip«r   Cloth 

Macbeth 10  .25 

Twelfth  Night 10  J5 

Henry  Vin 10  .25 

The  Tempest 10  .25 

King  Richard  H 10  .25 

As  You  Like  It 10  .25 

Merchant  of  Venice 10  .25 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream    •    •    •    .10  .25 

Julius  Caesar 10 

Cymbeline 10 

King  John 10 

Hamlet .10 

Coriolantjs 10  .25 

King  Henry  V 10  .25 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


Johnson's  Lives  of  the 

Poets. 

Paper   Cloth 

Addison,  Savage,  Swift 10    .25 

Gay,  Thomson,  Yoting,  Gray,  Etc.    .10    .25 

Waller,  Milton,  Cowley 10    .25 

Prior,  Congreve,  Blackmore,  Pope  .    .10    .25 

Butler,  Denham,  Dryden,  Roscom- 
mon, Spratt,  Dorset,  Rochester, 
Otway 10    .25 


Address :    EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Dept.  L.), 

50  Bromfleld  Street.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English  ii.  Aiaivard  Uni- 
versity, and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Book  I.     LESSONS   IN   SPEAKING,    READING,   AND   WRITING   ENG- 
LISH.     i2mo.     320  pages.     Illustrated.     For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book   U.     AN    ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR.     i2mo.    331    pages. 
For  introduction,  60  cents. 


HERE  are  few  school  books  that 
have  commanded  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  The  Mother 
Tongue  since  its  publication  in 
May,  1900.  Its  appearance  was 
^opportune,  for  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  the  formal  and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language 
books  were  nearly  if  not  quite  profitless.  The 
riother  Tongue  books  are  a  definite  return 
to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed 
by  every  child  in  acquiring  its  ability  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the 
English  language.  No  other  language  books 
develop  so  carefully  the  cumulative  plan  or  so 
emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject.  The 
books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  experience  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  authors  render  these  books  notable 
among  all  language  books  now  published. 

GINN    6c    COMPANY,    Publishers. 

Boston       New  York       Chicago       San  Francisco      Atlanta       Dallas       Colombos       London 
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HOUGHTON   AUTOMOBILE/'    MODEL   No.    2. 


^jFFERS  to  the  readers  of  EDUCATION  an  excellent  chance  for 
^^  safe  and  profitable  investment*  No  argfument  is  needed  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  steam  automobile  for  pleasure  and  for  business  has 
come  to  stay^  and  that  its  successful  manufacture  will  brings  larg^e  profits* 

The  President  of  our  0>mpany^  Mr*  Geo.  S.  Houghton,  and  the 
Treasurer,  rl.  R.  Hougfhton,  are  well  known  to  many  readers  of  this 
journal.  The  General  Managfer,  Wm.  G  Hougfhton,  has  had  an  excel- 
lent technical  trainings  and  five  years'  experience  in  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  automobiles. 

We  have  been  at  work  for  a  year  and  have  reached  a  g^ratifyingf 

success,  as  a  largfe  number  of  people  who  have  tested  our  carriagfes  wiU 

testify.    We  invite  all  who  are  interested  to  come  to  our  factory  at 

West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  see  and  try  for  themselves.    We  have  now 

under  construction  a  larg^e  number  of  carriages,  and  we  wish  to  enlarge 

our  plant,  hence  we  have  decided  to  increase  our  working  capital.    For 

this  purpose  we  will  for  a  limited  time  sell  shares  of  par  value,  $100,  full 

paid  and  non-assessable,  at  $80  each.    We  have  already  sold  stock  jfrom 

New  England  to  the  Mississippi,  and  have  inquiries  that  seem  as  likely 

to  lead  to  sales  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.    We  welcome 

small  subscriptions  as  well  as  large,  for  a  large  number  of  shareholders 

will  give  us  a  lot  of  interested  people  to  make  known  our  product. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prospectus. 
M&ke  checks  payable  to 

H.  R.  HOUQHTON,  Treasurer, 


Houghton  Automobile  G>. 


WEST  NEVTON,  MASS. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,  ^rt,  PhiiiOsophy  and 

LlTEI^STURE    OP    QfDUCSTION. 
Vol.  XXI.  NOVEMBER,  1900.  No.  3. 
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PROBLEMS  WHICH   CONFRONT   THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  SERVICE. 

RAY  GREENE   HULING,   Sc.D., 

HBAD   MASTER  OF  THE   ENGLISH   HIGH    SCHOOL,   CAMBRIDGE. 

DR.  SAMUEL  THURBER,  who  so  charmingly  pillories 
me  in  the  October  Education,  has  there  suggested  what 
seems  to  me  the  great  problem  in  high  school  administration, 
**  The  high  school,"  says  he,  *'  exists  for  service, —  for  service 
to  individuals,  and  where  most  service  is  needed,  there  to  render 
the  most  service.'* 

With  this  statement  of  aim,  as  a  whole,  every  thoughtful 
teacher  must  agree,  I  am  sure.  Few  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
remain  at  our  posts  if  we  had  not  the  consciousness  that  our 
schools  were  of  genuine  service  to  the  community.  In  theory, 
also,  we  accept  the  especial  emphasis  which  is  here  placed  on 
the  service  to  the  individual  pupil.  It  is  when  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  actual  task  of  serving  particular  boys  or  girls 
with  that  which  they  most  need  that  the  problem  appears. 
Then  we  find  ourselves  perplexed,  as  we  contemplate  the  re- 
sources at  our  command,  always  too  meager  to  meet  certain 
demands  of  the  situation. 

One  form  of  the  problem  is  the  supply  of  a  suitable  building, 
ample  in  its  number  of  rooms,  equipped  with  the  necessary  lab- 
oratories, well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  commodiously  arranged, 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  boys  and  girls.     Popularly  it  is  not 
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supposed  that  teachers  have  much  to  do  in  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  a  school  building.  That  is  the  task  of  the  architect 
and  the  man  of  business,  it  is  thought.  But  of  all  the  buildings 
I  have  seen,  that  one  which  seemed  to  me  best  adapted  for  high 
school  work  was  one  in  which  the  principal  was  given  by  the 
authorities  the  initiative  in  the  drawing  of  plans  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  interior  appointments  throughout.  Knowing  him 
to  be  an  expert  where  they  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves laymen,  they  consulted  him  as  they  would  consult  an 
expert  in  any  other  field.  The  result  was  a  building  superior 
for  its  purpose.  Now,  the  teacher  may  contribute  his  part  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  in  two  ways :  He  may  make  a  careful 
study  of  school  construction  in  order  to  be  ready  with  advice 
when  his  advice  shall  be  sought.  He  may  also  mingle,  so  far 
as  opportunity  permits,  with  business  men  in  their  social  and 
public  activities  so  that  they  may  know  him  for  what  he  actually 
is  as  a  man  among  men,  and  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  If  a  teacher  is  less  esteemed  in  his  own  community 
than  he  ought  to  be,  there  is  a  presumption  that  he  himself  has 
been  less  broad  in  his  range  of  interests  than  is  conducive  to 
his  highest  efficiency. 

When  the  building  is  suitable  and  adequate  for  school  use 
another  element  in  the  problem  appears — how  shall  the  main- 
tenance of  all  its  proper  activities  be  secured  ?  It  often  happens 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  impaired  by  the  limits  put 
upon  the  appropriations.  It  is  easier  in  some  places  to  get  a 
building  erected  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  than  to  get  ap- 
paratus, reference  books,  or  hygienic  seats  and  desks  in  suffi- 
cient supply  to  carry  on  wisely  the  work  of  the  school.  Here 
again  the  personality  of  the  principal  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  among  the  civic  authorities  carry  much  weight. 

Another  part  of  the  problem- relates  to  the  course  of  study. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  old  time  single  course  does  not  give 
sufficient  play  for  individuality.  Nobody  pleads  for  it  any 
longer.  On  the  other  hand  few  are  yet  ready  to  accept  full 
and  free  election  of  subjects,  with  complete  freedom  as  to  the 
way  work  shall  be  done  and  the  time  of  its  continuance.  This 
phase  of  the  problem  calls  for  close  examination,  and,  doubtless, 
for  considerable  experiment,  before  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
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on  the  question  of  the  limits  of  prescription  and  the  limitations 
of  election.  It  seems  to  be  true,  though  doubt  still  finds  expres- 
sion, that  marked  differences  of  aptitude  exist  among  youths, 
and  that  the  interests  of  young  people  furnish  a  guide  to  the 
determination  of  aptitude.  Certainly  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  has  afforded  instances  which  enforce  such  a  contention. 
It  also  seems  to  be  true  that  the  interests  of  youth  are  sometimes 
evanescent,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  what 
interests  are  pernianent,  for  these  alone  are  effective,  through 
the  pull  of  habit,  in  developing  the  aims  and  the  powers  that 
characterize  subsequent  life.  Freedom  of  election  ought  there- 
fore to  be  somewhat  limited  in  order  to  secure  proper  guidance. 
The  school  should  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  choice  to 
admit  of  development ;  something  in  the  school  should  control 
such  choice,  so  that  development  may  not  proceed  along  un- 
profitable lines.  Profitable  development  should  issue  in  results 
that  may  be  classified  as  vocational,  social  and  cultural.  The 
school,  I  mean  to  say,  should  lead  the  pupil  to  aim  at  self-sup- 
port, and  should  give  some  preparation  for  such  activity.  It 
should  also  incline  each  pupil  to  join  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  should  give  him  some 
power  to  accomplish  this.  Still  further,  it  should  make  it  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  part  in  the 
refined  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  only  in  thought,  of  course,  that 
these  three  aims  are  separable ;  in  practice  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  commingled ;  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  a 
change  of  emphasis  from  one  to  another  at  different  times.  This 
aspect  of  the  high  school  problem  is  one  of  balancing  the  choices 
of  the  pupil  among  the  opportunities  which  the  public  can  afford 
to  provide,  and  of  doing  this  so  effectively  that  his  ability  to 
support  himself,  to  contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  meanwhile 
to  obtain  enjoyment  from  the  best  things  of  life,  may  be  safe- 
guarded from  wreck  by  careless  operation  of  the  passing  whims 
of  adolescent  nature.  Believing  that  the  only  way  to  learn  how 
to  choose  wisely  is  to  choose  under  pressure  of  responsibility, 
I  an^  quite  sure  that  wide  options  have  come  into  our  courses 
to  abide.  Believing  also  that  the  wisdom  of  experienced  minds 
is  superior  to  the  judgments  of  untried  youth,  I  would  place  the 
final  decision  of  the  pupil's  course  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
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the  school.  In  coming  to  this  decision  the  principal  should 
gather  data  from  the  home,  from  the  previous  school  history  of 
the  pupil,  from  the  pupil's  present  wishes,  and  from  any  other 
helpful  source ;  but  in  the  last  resort  it  is  he  who  should  decide^ 
He  may  express  the  opportunities  of  the  school  by  a  list  of 
electives,  largely  free,  but  accompanied  by  stated  limitations,  or 
he  may  outline  separate  courses  within  which  are  considerable 
options ;  but  he  should  be  permitted  to  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  change,  whenever  he  himself  is  convinced  that  change 
is  wise  in  order  to  render  best  service  to  the  individual.  This 
responsibility  is  great,  but  the  school  authorities  should  lay  it 
upon  the  principal,  and  he  should  accept  it.  If  he  is  not  worthy 
to  administer  the  trust,  let  him  step  aside.  If  we  concede  all 
this,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  part  of  the  problem  has 
several  solutions,  each  of  which  is  valid.  Given  a  wise,  strong, 
sympathetic  arbiter  of  the  pupil's  course,  it  may  not  matter  so 
much  whether  a  series  of  courses  or  a  list  of  electives  be  the 
form  in  which  the  opportunities  of  the  school  find  expression. 

If  we  grant  that  the  building  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  de- 
sired, that  appropriations  are  adequate  and  certain,  and  that  a 
course  of  study  has  been  framed,  sufficiently  varied  in  its  options, 
and  yet  sufficiently  limited  for  helpful  guidance,  there  remains 
even  yet  a  feature  of  .the  problem  which  calls  for  earnest  care. 
It  is  the  administration  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school.  Fail- 
ures in  the  other  portions  of  the  work  are  serious,  but  failures  in 
this  portion  are  fatal  to  genuine  service.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
good  principal ;  one  in  whom  learning  has  wrought  its  perfect 
work  without  spoiling  him  for  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  in  whose 
mind  experience  has  combined  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
give  insight  into  the  character  and  feeling  of  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  of  men  and  women ;  who  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life  has 
learned  to  endure  hardness  without  losing  aught  of  the  freshness 
of  early  sympathy  with  children.  The  most  important  thing  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  therefore,  is  to  secure  a  good  prin- 
cipal for  the  school,  and  to  keep  him  long  enough  to  ensure  the 
working  out  of  his  excellencies  into  the  habits  and  traditions  of 
the  school.  He  will  need  freedom  from  exacting  details  of 
school  work  in  order  to  take  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  interests  of  the  school.     He  must  have  the  initiative  in  the 
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all  are  agreed  that  both  individual  and  social  ends  are  best  com- 
passed  by  due  attention  to  individual  enrichment  and  develop- 
ment. *' Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  members  rejoice  with 
it,"  expresses  a  vital  truth  now  nearly  everywhere  acknowledged 
in  theory,  if  not  always  in  practice. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question.  How  shall  we  reach  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  ?  As  an  attempt  to  answer  it,  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  submitted : — 

I.     Secure  for  him  instructors  who  are  at  once  the  best  men 
I  and  women  and  also  the  best  teachers.      After  such  teachers 

have  been  employed,  they  must  be  well  paid  and  well  treated  by 
their  employers  and  by  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
Unless  the  best  teachers  are  accorded  the  best  professional  and 
social  treatment,  the  ablest  and  worthiest  men  and  women  will 
not  enter  or  continue  teaching  as  a  life  work ;  in  which  case,  the 
highest  interests  of  children  and  youth  will  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

I.  The  teacher  must  be  a  positive  mental  and  moral  force  both 
in  and  out  of  school.  He  must  so  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  and  his  pupils  that  his  presence  and  efforts  will  be  a  con- 
stant inspiration  to  higher  attainments  and  character  among 
them.  He  must  be  not  only  devoted  but  consecrated  to  his  high 
calling.  His  daily  life  in  school  and  out  must  be  a  veritable 
^  contagion  of  goodness  and  usefulness. 

*'  2.  A  noble  personality  will  derive  powerful  stimulus  from  a 

clear  conception  in  the  teacher's  mind  of  his  work  in  all  its 
manifold  relations^ — to  the  minds,  hearts  and  bodies  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  the  larger  life  and  demands  of  the  world  in  which 
they  must  later  work,  suffer  and  enjoy.  That  is,  he  must  know 
psychology,  ethics,  hygiene,  sociology  and  history — especially 
the  history  of  education.  The  moment  a  thoughtful  observer 
enters  a  schoolroom  he  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  teacher  **  has 
been  with  the  masters." 

3.  He  must  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals, — 
ideals  not  only  for  himself  as  man  and  teacher,  but  also  for  his 
pupils, — from  which  he  and  they  will  draw  needed  inspiration 
and  practical  guidance.  He  will  often  take  counsel  of  the 
^  master  spirits  of  all  the  ages :  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Shakespeare,  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Arpold,  Em- 
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erson  and  Ruskin.     And  he  will  profit  by  their  lessons  for  hin> 
and  by  their  influence  in  his  own  life. 

4.  He  must  be  in  sympathetic  and  intelligent  touch  with  the 
life  and  problems  of  his  own  time, — economic,  political,  social 
and  moral ;  and  especially  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  best 
educators  of  his  own  day.  Through  him  as  a  channel  will  flow 
to  his  pupils  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  upon  the  vital 
issues  of  the  present  time. 

5.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  teaches  must  be  very 
wide  and  full  and  deep.  It  is  not  truer  of  any  one  else  in  the 
world  than  of  the  teacher  that ''knowledge  is  power."  It  not 
only  gives  him  self-confidence,  but  also  gives  his  pupils  confi- 
dence in  him.  But  this  is  not  all :  no  one  can  properly  teach 
a  little  without  knowing  much.  Fullness  of  knowledge  gives 
correct  perspective  and  clear  conceptions  of  truth.  The  teacher, 
however,  must  not  only  have  knowledge,  but  he  must  also  know 
how  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  He  must  react  upon  hia  knowl- 
edge ;  that  is,  he  must  be  a  thinker.  Not  many  know  enough  ; 
but,  alas,  how  many  less  are  genuine  thinkers !  The  world  in 
general  is  filled  with  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  who  are 
without  either  !he  inclination  or  the  power  of  close  and  pro- 
longed attention  to  vital  questions.  Is  the  vocation  of  teaching 
free  from  this  incubus  ? 

6.  The  high  school  teacher  must  become  well  acquainted 
with  his  pupils  as  persons.  He  must  know  about  their  general 
health ;  he  must  learn  about  their  home  life,  personal  interests, 
tastes  and  habits, — to  the  end  that  he  may  not  only  succeed  in 
educating  them,  but  also  discover  their  bent  or  aptitude  for  some 
future  occupation.  If  he  cannot  always  visit  their  homes,  he 
should  have  stated  hours  out  of  school  for  personal  conference ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  and  fellow-teachers,  bring 
the  parents  to  the  school, — ^by  receptions,  by  the  formation 
of  public  education  societies,  and  by  every  other  proper  device 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  view.  In  some  way,  the  chasm  that 
now  often  separates  teachers  and  parents  must  be  bridged. 

II.  To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  a  wise  program  of  studies 
must  be  more  widely  adopted.  No  longer,  moreover,  should 
the  gap  remain  that  still  exists  between  many  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools.     The  artificial  and  arbitrary  partition 
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within  the  domain  of  knowledge,  which  so  often  sets  apart 
certain  studies  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
should  be  broken  down.  French  and  Latin,  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry, physics  and  botany,  should — some  of  them — be  begun 
more  often  than  now  in  the  grammar  school, — not  for  the  sake 
of  the  high  school  but  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil.  First-year 
pupils,  fresh  from  the  grammar  school,  should,  moreover,  be 
especially  studied  and  most  wisely  treated  by  the  principal  and 
his  assistants.  They  should  systematically  collect  from  the 
parents  and  former  teachers  of  entering  pupils  facts  relating  to 
their  mental  and  moral  tendencies,  personal  ambitions,  physical 
condition,  and  opportunities  for  home  study.  High  school  edu- 
cation should  everywhere  be  more  fully  connected  with  vocation. 

We  live,  in  part,  in  a  material  world ;  and  school  should  be 
better  related  to  practical  life.  The  principles  of  the  mechanic  * 
and  domestic  arts  and  commercial  studies  should  be  taught  in 
all  public  high  schools.  But  after  a  better  school  program  has 
been  secured,  little  has  been  gained  unless  it  be  wisely  adminis- 
tered. This  renders  imperative  a  properly  regulated  elective 
system.  Individul  aptitudes  must  be  discovered  and  developed. 
The  high  school  is  pre-eminently  the  place  for  the  pupil's  self- 
revelation.  It  is,  certainly,  the  place  where  are  trained  the  ma- 
jority of  our  social  and  business  leaders.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
longer  make  itself  responsible— by  insisting  on  either  ironclad 
uniformity  of  studies,  or  arbitrarily  fixed  groups  of  studies,  for 
every  pupil — for  the  failure  of  many  human  lives.  The  con- 
stant aim  must  be,  as  regards  courses  of  study,  to  develop  the 
peculiar  powers  of  every  pupil  and  prepare  him  for  efficient 
service  in  the  world.     Hence, 

III.  Methods  of  instruction  must  be  such  as  to  promote 
every  pupiPs  mental  and  moral  development.  Every  boy  and 
girl  must  be  not  only  taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  also  be  re- 
quired to.  perform  labor.  They  must  be  trained  intelligently 
and  courageously  to  attack  problems  and  perform  tasks  requir- 
ing careful  thought, — not  only  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but 
also  in  language,  history  and  government.  Not  only  should 
the  high  school  give  a  much  more  connected  view  of  the  world 
than  now — a  better  grasp  of  organized  knowledge — but  it  should 
also  impart  the  power  of  effective  achievement.     There  are  in 
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the  world  too  many  mental  and  moral  imbeciles  and  depend- 
ents. We  need  more  men  and  women  who  can  do  well  things 
that  are  worth  doing.  To  attain  this  important  end,  a  serious 
duty  is  laid  upon  the  public  secondary  school. 

IV.  To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  the  public  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  desire  and  determination  to  pay  for  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  than  is  now  general  for  each  school  of  a  given  size. 
For  example,  if  English  shall  ever  be  satisfactorily  taught,  the 
teacher  must  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pupils,  taught  in  small  classes ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  other  subjects.  It  goes  without  saying,  more- 
over, that  if  the  teacher  is  to  know  his  pupils  well  in  and  out  of 
school  he  must  not  have  too  many  of  them.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  scarcely  begun  to  appreciate  the  vital  need  of  more 
teachers  to  a  fixed  number  of  pupils.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  best  private  endowed  schools  are  growing  in  number  and 
influence,  not  only  because  they  delegate  greater  powers  to 
the  principal  and  teachers,  but  also  because  they  employ  more 
of  them.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion— the  last  and  highest  phase  of  social  evolution — will  re- 
ceive far  greater  financial  support  than  it  now  does,  in  compari- 
son with  many  inferior  interests  on  which  large  sums  of  public 
money  are  expended. 

V.  Finally,  to  secure  the  highest  individual  well-being  of 
pupils,  the  democratic  spirit  must  be  more  widely  and  strenu- 
ously maintained.  As  against  social  caste  and  distinctions,  the 
fact  and  the  principles  of  human  brotherhood  must  be  in  all 
high  schools  more  vigorously  promoted. 

PRINCIPAL    A.   W.   BACHELER, 

HIGH   SCHOOL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Revolutionary  patriot  who  declared  he  knew  "no  way 

of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past "  took  safe  ground  and 

.  avoided  Cassandra's  fate  by  so  wise  a  cast  of  his  horoscope. 

The  secondary  teacher,  discussing  such  a  subject  as  this, 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  patriot.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  half  century  since  Horace  Mann  began  winning  hi^ 
great  victories  in  behalf  of  free  public  schools — victories  over 
dense  bigotry  and  a  callous  apathy  of  the  public  on  the  one 
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hand,  over  the  pedantic  pride  of  the  schoolmasters  on  the  other. 
The  next  half  century  will  witness  the  logical  outcome  of  many 
of  the  principles  for  which  Mann  contended. 

Let  me  propose  two .  general  heads  under  which  it  would 
seem  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  present  day  problems  in  secondary 
education  group  themselves.  First,  the  high  sthool  as  related 
to  the  college  it  feeds ;  second,  the  high  school  as  related  to  the 
•community  it  serves.  Under  the  former  proposition  naturally 
fall  such  important  topics  as  the  training  of  teachers  as  special- 
ists ;  .the  curriculum  of  the  school ;  the  entrance  of  the  work  of 
the  school  upon  ground  that  was  fifty  years  ago  the  exclusive 
field  of  the  college,  and  the  examination,  both  the  manner  and 
the  degree  of  it,  to  which  the  high  school  graduate  shall  be 
submitted  when  he  seeks  entrance  to  the  higher  institution. 

I  may  briefly  touch  upon  the  last  of  these.  The  final  word 
upon  the  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations  has  not  yet 
been  said — witness  the  all-day  discussion  of  Saturday,  October 
13th,  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  on  the  question  of  Certificate  vs.  Examination. 
Great  gains  have,  undoubtedly,  been  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century — gains  in  the  direction  of  higher  and 
better  demands  on  the  college  side,  reflecting  most  vigorously 
and  beneficially  on  high  school  standards  of  teaching ;  gains  on 
the  pupil's  side  in  the  matter  of  fairness  in  the  task  put  to  him, 
such  as  the  division  of  examinations  into  groups  of  preliminary 
and  final  tests  ;  gains  also  in  bringing  the  requirements  of  many 
colleges  to  some  small  semblance  of  uniformity ;  still,  much  is 
yet  to  be  desired.  The  high  school  contention  now  aims  at  two 
clearly  defined  reforms :  It  does  not  desire  the  entrance  of  its 
pupils  by  certificate — that  wretched  makeshift  \yas  conceived 
by  the  colleges  in  their  unseemly  scramble  for  competition  in 
mere  numbers ;  it  was  not  the  progeny  of  the  secondary  school. 
(When  shall  we  be  done,  Mr.  Editor,  with  this  count  of  polls 
as  a  test  of  character?  Can't  we  turn  to,  in  these  days  of  the 
new  census,  and  congratulate  Omaha  on  her  loss  of  twenty-six 
per  cent  in  population,  and  her  possible  gain  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  manhood?)  It  does  desire  essential  uniformity  of 
entrance  examination  requirements^  coupled  with  acceptance 
of  the  certificate  of  admission  of  one  college  at  any  and  every 
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Other,  from  Bowdoin  to  Berkeley.  We  wish  to  fit  for  college, 
not  for  colleges.  My  second  reform  calls  for  the  opening  of  a 
personal  debit  and  credit  account  between  every  aspirant  for 
admission  and  the  college  of  his  choice.  Let  him  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  submitting,  at  any  age  from  ten  to  the  age  when 
Cato  ♦*  learned  'Greek,"  one  or  more  subjects,  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  balance  sheet  is  cast  and  he  has  successfully  passed  a 
required  maximum  of  subjects,  unrestricted  as  to  time  or  order 
of  submittal,  let  him  be  entitled  to  his  voucher  of  fitness.  I 
believe  these  two  reforms  are  to  come  before  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  run  a  quarter  of  its  course.  The  alternative  might 
result  in  the  State  university,  wherein  the  needs  of  the  people's 
schools  would  be  recognized  and  the  people's  children  granted 
more  equitable  terms  of  entrance,  and  a  free  tuition  after  entrance. 
Again,  the  high  school  as  related  to  the  community  it  serves  : 
Under  this  proposition  occur  questions  even  more  urgent  and 
important  than  the  former.  Shall  the  course  of  study  of  the 
highest  institution  in  a  town  or  city  be  adapted  primarily  to  the 
needs  of  the  college  or  to  those  of  the  community  ?  Can  the 
needs  of  both  ever  be  wholly  identical  ?  Shall  the  high  school 
teacher  be  a  specialist  like  his  co-laborer,  the  college  professor, 
or  an  all  round  educational  athlete  ?  What  is  to  be  the  place  of 
his  calling  in  the  galaxy  of  professions,  shall  the  rewards,  emolu- 
ments and  dignities  of  the  teacher's  work  be  the  equal  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  so-called  "learned"  professions?  Shall  the 
privileges  of  a  free  secondary  education  be  secured  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the  opening  of  the  new  century 
finds  the  percentage  of  youth  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools 
so  small,  the  percentage  of  those  whose  school  life  ceases  some- 
where along  tlie  primary  grades  so  large.  Instead  of  six  thou- 
sand high  schools  stintingly  feeding  the  appetite  of  a  seventy-five 
million  population  we  ought  to  have  twelve  thousand  to-day, 
and  even  that  quota  should  be  doubled  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  Even  in  favored  Massachusetts  the  discrepancy  is 
lamentable.  What  shall  be  said  of  Alabama,  and  those  **  reaches 
of  territory  as  large  as  Massachusetts"  in  Nebraska  where,  as 
Principal  Hart  says,  there  is  no  school  that  can  fit  students  for 
the  State  university?  But  however  appalling  the  statistics  of 
illiteracy,  the  assured  figures  of  our  enlargement  for  the  next 
quarter  century  are  weighty  and  significant,  and  in  the  estima- 
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tion  of  its  friends  there  is  no  field  of  education  surer  of  its  full 
share  of  development  than  that  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
now  famed  Morrill  bill,  "  passed,"  as  President  Thwing  says,  * '  in 
the  midnight  of  our  struggle  for  national  existence,  for  the 
foundation  and  enrichment  of  the  great  universities  of  the  middle 
and  extreme  West,"  not  only  provided  for  the  higher  education, 
tut  just  as  surely  summoned  into  life  thousands  of  secondary 
schools  that  have  been,  and  are  yet  to  be,  established  as  the  feed- 
ers of  the  universities.  Slowly  these  high  schools  will  assume, 
along  with  a  community  of  interests  common  to  all,  a  certain 
local  fashioning,  adapting  them  to  the  life  of  the  municipality  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  secondary  education  of  the  new 
century  is  to  be,  increasingly,  a  home  education — secured  at 
home,  adapted  to  the  home,  enjoyed  and  used  at  home.  The 
high  school  is  to  be  ^,  finishing  school  for  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  The  cost  of  the  college  education  both  in  time  and 
money  precludes  its  adoption  by  all.  It  is  for  the  chosen  few ; 
not  so  the  high  school.  How  necessary,  then,  that  its  curriculum 
be  based  upon  the  demands  of  the  people,  rather  than  upon  those 
of  the  higher  education.  The  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  the  whole 
organism,  will  find  each  its  proper  training  in  this  people's  college. 
Art,  manual  training,  texile  and  other  trade  educations,  music, 
physical  culture,  commercial  training  will  all  center  here,  while 
the  *' solidities  "  and  the  college  fit  are  to  be  reasonably  main- 
tained. The  high  school  as  a  factor  for  the  largest  good  of  the 
community  in  which  it  has  its  home  thus  becomes  an  inspiring 
theme.  The  best  talent  of  the  ablest  men  will  see  in  its  work  a 
worthy  ambition. 

AUTUMN* 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   SCHUMACHER,  ONEONTA,   N.   Y. 

Woods  are  browed  with  wonder, 
Sunsets  linger  under 
All  the  sky — 
Soon  are  by — 
And  the  gold  is  still 
To  the  winds  own  will 
When  sunsets  die. 

Wail  and  woe  are  waking, 
Shoreless  seas  are  breaking 
Over  all ; 
Shadows  tall 
Blind  every  star, 
And  help  is  far, 
Though  voices  call. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

CHARLES  MARSH  CLAY,   HEAD   MASTER   OP  ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL,   BOSTON. 

FOR  the  past  thirty  years  the  leading  subject  of  discussioo 
at  all  teachers'  meetings  has  been  "  School  Reform/'  based 
upon  dissatisfaction  with  existing  methods  of  instruction  and 
with  the  results  attained. 

Inasmuch  as  human  nature,  at  best,  is  imperfect,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  ideal  that  we  can  reach  perfection,  the  ideal  or  per- 
fect education  must  always  be  unattainable,  and  hence  it  is* 
natural  to  expect  that  men  will  go  on  forever  finding  fault  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  crying  **  Reform."  And  neces- 
sarily so,  for  reform  means  change,^-change  for  the  better.  If 
man  would  grow,  he  must  constantly  reform.  When  he  ceases 
to  reform  he  ceases  to  grow,  and  stagnation  and  death,  sooner 
or  later,  are  the  inevitable  result. 

And  as  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  constantly  changing,, 
so  must  institutions  which  assume  to  educate,  that  is,  to  fit  for 
future  life,  change  to  conform  to  these  new  conditions,  if  they 
would  justify  their  own  continuance. 

•'  Now,  more  than  ever,  change  is  in  the  air.  It  insists  upon 
reopening  all  questions  and  asking  all  institutions,  however 
\ venerable,  by  what  right  they  exist,  and  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  man- 
kind. And  it  is  remarkable  that  these  searching  inquiries  are 
not  so  much  forced  on  institutions  from  without  as  developed 
from  within. 

'*  Consummate  scholars  question  the  value  of  learning ;  priests 
contemn  dogma ;  and  women  turn  their  backs  on  man's  ideal 
of  perfect  womanhood,  and  seek  satisfaction  in  apocalyptic 
visions  of  some,  as  yet,  unrealized  epicene  reality." 

The  cry  for  **  Reform  "  in  education,  then,  is  natural,  healthy, 
inevitable,  and  only  means  that  we  are  seeking  for  something 
better,  and  not  that  what  we  already  have  is  useless  or  without 
value. 

Now,  all  reforms  of  moment  have  three  stages,  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  reform  must  pass  through  all 
three   stages   to   be  complete:  (i)    the  stage  of  discussion  or 
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theory;    (2)  the  stage  of  experiment   or  trial;    (3)  the  stage 
of  adoption. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  reforms  in  high  schools,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  confined  to  the  first  stage, — the  stage  of 
discussion.  No  sweeping  changes  have  been  made  ;  no  radical 
experiments  tried*  The  trend,  has  shown  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  reform  is  imperative  in  three  particulars :  First, 
th^  marvelous  advance  in  science,  and  invention  has  crowded 
our  complex  civilization  full  of  industries  and  pursuits  which 
the  young^must  know  something  about,  if  they  would  live  the 
life  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  effort  to  comprehend  all 
these  within  the  term  of  school  life,  the  school  curriculum  has 
become  so  crowded  that  the  pupil  can  obtain  but  the  merest 
smattering  of  each  subject.  Hence  the  first  cry  is  for  reform 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Second,  school  facilities  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  great  cities ; 
hence  overcrowded  buildings  and  overworked  teachers,  with 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  unsatisfactory  teaching.  The 
second  need  is  for  better  facilities  and  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
Third,  partly  as  a  corollary  of  the  first  and  second — too  much 
demanded  of  the  pupil  and  too  much  of  the  teacher — the  result 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  pupils 
that  are  graduated  from  our  high  schools  do  not  know  so  much 
as  they  ought  to,  and  are  not  properly  fitted  for  life. 

Reform,  to  be  adequate,  must  remedy  all  these  evils. 

The  remedy  for  the  overcrowded  curriculum  has  already 
passed  the  stage  of  discussion,  and  reached  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. Effort  is  being  made  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school  by  the  establishment  of  classical, 
technical  and  special  schools,  such  as  Latin  schools,  manual 
training  schools,  cooking  schools  and  schools  of  domestic 
science,  physical  training  schools,  commercial  colleges,  etc. 

The  remedy  for  the  second  evil,  overcrowded  schools  and 
inadequate  teaching  force,  has  also  reached  the  experimental 
stage,  as  is  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  great  number  of 
elegant  and  commodious  new  buildings  springing  up  every- 
where at  great  expense,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Superintendent  Seaver,  recently  adopted  by  the  Boston 
School  Board,  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a 
teacher  in  the  grammar  schools  from  fifty-six  to  fifty. 
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The  third  evil,  inadequate  training,  unsatisfactory  results,  is 
.by  far  the  most  important.  It  differs  in  nature  from  the  others, 
as  it  is  the  end  to  which  they  are  only  the  means.  Conse- 
quently its  remedy  is  a  vital  necessity.  To  remedy  the  others 
may  or  may  not  cure  this,  but  to  remedy  this  at  once  removes 
from  the  others  their  power  for  evil.  • 

This,  too,  should  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion 
long  ago.  That  it  has  not,  and  that  teachers  are  not  every- 
where frying  experiments  of  many  different  kinds  to  remedy  it, 
is  the  strongest,  evidence  of  the  schoolmaster's  ultrS-conserva- 
tism, — of  an  inertia  that  it  requires  a  convulsion  of  nature  to  over- 
come; and,  more  than  this,  of  his  failure  to  realize  his  duty 
and  manfully  to  do  it,  wherever  it  may  lead  him. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  a  very  different;  one  from  the  one 
that  is  usually  given. 

I  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  lay  before  you  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  true  function  of  the  teacher. 

When  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  adopted  the  graphic 
method  of  exhibiting  statistics,  there  happened  to  hang  side  by 
side  on  the  wall  two  maps;  the  one,  colored  red,  we  will  say, 
to  represent  the  localities  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  crime 
was  prevalent,  and  the  other,  colored  green,  perhaps,  the  locali- 
ties in  which  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance.  These 
two  maps  were  observed  to  be  almost  identical.  The  natural 
deduction  was,  that  crime  and  ignorance  are  synonymous ;  that 
where  there  is  ignorance  there  will  be  crime,  and,  conversely, 
that  preventing  ignorance  will  prevent  crime.  And  when  fur- 
ther investigation  showed  that  the  education  of  a  child  costs  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  whereas  the  reform  or  pun- 
ishment of  each  criminal  costs  several  hundred  dollars,  without 
taking  into  account  the  damage  done  by  each  criminal,  the 
policy  of  the  State  became  manifest. 

It  must  educate  the  young  :  (i)  For  policy's  sake,  to  prevent 
their  growing  up  into  criminals,  and  thereby  to  protect  the 
community.  (2)  For  economy's  sake:  'tis  cheaper  to  educate 
than  to  reform  or  to  punish.  (3)  For  morality's  sake  :  to  save 
the  indvidual  from  crime,  to  elevate  his  character,  is  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  community. 
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Actuated  by  these  considerations  the  State  enacted  a  "  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law,"  requiring  every  boy  and  girl  to  attend 
school  until  fourteen  years  ol*  age,  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks 
per  year.  In  doing  this  the  State  has  in  mind  but  one* end, — to 
make  good  citizens ;  for  upon  that,  and  that  alone,  her  very 
existence  depends. 

She  does  not  care  whether  they  become  lawyers,  or  mer- 
chants, or  day  laborers ;  type-writers,  or  cooks,  or  musicians. 
In  fact,  the  greater  variety  of  occupations  the  better  for  her. 
But  she  does  insist  that  they  shall  become  good  citizens. 

Now,  the  requirements  of  good  citizenship  are  two :  first,  that 
one  shall  know  and  faithfully  perform  his  duties  to  his  neighbor 
and  to  the  State ;  and,  second,  that  he  shall  be  self-supporting. 
The  State  demands  that  the  money  she  has  invested  in  your 
education  during  your  youth  shall  bec#me  to  you  capital  for 
your  support,  to  prevent  your  calling  upon  her  for  subsistence 
later  in  lile. 

So  compulsory  education  settles  absolutely  the  status  of  the 
school  teacher.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  State,  and  whatever 
may  be  his  private  convictions  or  personal  preferences,  his 
bounden  duty  is  to  see  that  her  wishes  are  carried  out. 

His  first  duty,  then,  is  to  see  that  his  pupils  become  men  of 
good  moral  character,  peace-loving  and  law-abiding,  good 
neighbors  and  good  citizens.  This  requirement  the  school  ful- 
fills fairly  well. 

His  second  duty  is  to  see  -that  his  pupils  become  self-support- 
ing, and  no  matter  what  his  personal  views  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  education  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  subordinate  them  to  the 
State's  commands. 

Now,  unfortunately,  right  here  is  where  he  fails,  and  fails,  in 
my  judgment,  from  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  teacher's  func- 
tion. He  seems  to  think  it  his  first  duty  to  turn  out  cultured 
young  men  and  women,  whether  they  are  to  starve  or  not.  But 
the  State,  the  community,  "  Society,"  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  patient  of  culture,  as  such.  It  says  .to  everything,  "Be 
useful  to  me  or  away  with  you."  And  to  the  learned  the 
unlearned  man  says  ever:  '*  What  is  the  use  of  all  your  learn- 
ing unless  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know?  I  am  here 
blindly  groping  about,  and  constantly  damaging  myself  by 
collision  with  three  mighty  powers, — the  power  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man,  and  the  power  of  brute 
Nature.  Unless  your  learning  can  tell  me  how  to  comport 
myself  with  regard  to  these  three  powers,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  me." 

Having  set  before  you  the  three  chief  defects  of  the  present 
high  school  system,  and  the  remedies  already  tried,  let  us  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment  the  efficiency  of  these  remedies.  I  think  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  they  cannot  possibly  prove  adequate,  for  two 
reasons.  ^  In  the  first  place,  the  school  curriculum  and  the  school 
rooms  are  more  crowded  to-day  than  ever  before,  \p  spite  of  the 
temporary  relief  afforded,  showing  that  the  demand  upon  the  high 
schools^  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  facilities.  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  not  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  schools,  like  all  other  public 
institutions,  cannot  exist  without  money,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  this  is  by  taxation.  Professor  John  Fiske  says  that 
whatever  else  government  is  or  is  not,  it  is  always  the  power  to 
tax.  And  he  deduces  this  from  the  necessity  of  taxation  in  order 
to  support  each  and  every  department  of  government.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  largest  item  in  the  yearly  appropriation 
of  nearly  every  city  Aid  town  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  the 
school  appropriation. 

How  enormously  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools  have  been 
increased  by  the  building  of  so  many  niagnificent  new  buildings 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pay 
for  them  by  taxation,  and  they  have  been  built  by  borrowed 
money.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  paying  for  them  has 
proved  too  great  for  this  generation,  and  has  been  shifted  upon 
the  next. 

Again,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a 
teacher  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  strictly  applied,  will 
call  for  13s  additional  teachers.  Suppose  we  estimate  it  at  100 : 
the  increased  expense  for  salaries  alone  will  amount  to  $80,000 
per  annum.  And,  besides,  there  must  be  furnished  100  addi- 
tional schoolrooms  to  accommodate  these  teachers  and  their 
classes,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  smaller  and  poorer  towns  to  consider  seriously 
such  remedies  as  these.  How  long  will  the  taxpayers  in  the 
large  cities  stand  such  enormous  expense?  How  long  can 
they  ?  Isn't  there  the  greatest  danger  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  becoming  so  heavy  at  the  top  that  the  overburdened  tax- 
payer will  soon  be  driven  to  ask  if  the  high  schools  are  not 
already  costing  more  than  they  are  worth?  Indeed,  such  ques- 
tions are  already  beginning  to  be  asked ! 

The  schoolmaster  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  back  and  theo- 
rize about  these  things.  It  is  time  to  act.  His  very  existence 
is  at  stake.  In  the  classic  (?)  language  of  the  day  he  **  must 
get  a  move  on,"  and  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  community,  or  his  occupation  will  soon  be.gone. 

Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  these  evils,  first,  by  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  public,  and,  second,  by  subserving  public 
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economy?     I  hope  so  ;  I  think  so.     At  least,  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying.     And  this  is  why  Roxbury  High  School  is  trying 

'        •*  THE    ELECTIVE    SYSTEM." 

This  system  ministers. to  public  convenience  :  first,  by  furnish- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  work,  from  which  pupils  and  teachers 
may  select;  second,  by  giving  opportunity  to  children  of  frail 
health ;  third,  by  allowing  the  more  active  pupils  more  work 
and  greater  reward ;  fourth,  by  shortening  the  time  the  pupil 
must  actually  spend  in  the  school  building,  thus  often  allowing 
him  to  assist  his  parents ;  fifth,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to 
those  who  need  to  do  so  to  earn  part  of  their  living  by  outside 
work,  or  to  supplement  whatever  work  they  find  it  necessary  to 
do  by  the  only  education  within  their  power  to  obtain  ;  sixth,  by 
giving  credit  for  work  actually  completed,  and  no  more. 

Economy  is  served :  First,  by  using  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  the  rooms  already  provided.  This  is  secured  by  allowing 
pupils  to  study  at  home,  and  by  continuing  sessions  for  a  greater 
number  of  hours  each  day.  However  we  teachers  may  feel 
about  it,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  length 
of  the  school  day.  The  legal  limit  was  fixed  at  five  hours 
in  many,  but  by  no  means  all  places,  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school  curriculum  could  be  completed  within 
that  time.  But  when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  to  attempt  to 
crowd  into  five  hours  more  than  can  possibly  be  done,  at 
expense  of  the  subject  taught,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  teacher, 
seems  to  me  but  little  short  of  criminal,  when  we  have  at  hand 
the  obvious  remedy  of  extending  the  session  to  six  or  seven 
hours.  Again,  a  high  school  building  can  easily  accommodate 
one  third  more  pupils  under  the  elective  system.  Second,  costly 
laboratories  and  apparatus  need  not  lie  idle  twenty  hours  out 
of  twenty-four,  as  formerly.  Third,  an  elective  system  can 
adapt  itself  to  progress  at  comparatively  small  cost.  There  will 
not  be  need  of  a  new  school  and  a  new  building  every  time 
human  progress  demands  that  some  pupils  be  allowed  to  study 
a  new  subject ;  and  a  school  under  an  elective  system  is  not  so 
narrow  that  it  must  be  left  behind  while  a  new  school  grows 
beside  it  at  great  public  expense.  Fourth,  parents,  under  such 
a  system,  may  save  the  money  paid  to  private  schools. 

Many  of  us  can  recall  the  old  '*  Academy"  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  did  for  its  students,  and  some  of  us  with 
profound  gratitude  for  what  it  did  for  us  personally.  Why  was 
it  abolished?  Because  the  public  high  school  offered  to  furnish 
the  same  education  at  public  expense,  thereby  saving  parents 
an  expense  oft-times  greater  than  they  could  afford.     The  result 
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was  the  rapid  decadence  of  academies  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  high  schools.  Have  the  high  schools  kept  their 
promise?  This  question  has  been  answered  in  what  we  have 
already  said,  but  an  additional  answer  is  found*  in  the  steady 
growth  of  private  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  teachers,  professors  and  intelligent  men,  acquainted  with 
the  inside  working  of  the  high  schools,  send  their  own  children 
to  private  schools. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  an  elective  system  will 
conduce  to  better  scholarship,  and  better  prepare  the  pupil  for 
life  than  the  prescribed  system. 

And  here  the  weight  of  authority  is  so  strongly  one  way  that 
it  almost  surpasses  belief  that  the  conclusion  can  be  seriously 
disputed.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  way,  unless  it  be  in  the 
ultra-conservatism  of  the  schoolmaster. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  at  the  start,  that  school  is 
more  than  a  preparation  for  life ;  it  is  life  itself.  I  proceed  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  many  overwhelmingly  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  elective  system. 

Said  Professor  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority,  in  his  lecture  to  teachers  last  winter:  '*  The 
child  is  successively  brute,  anthropoid,  savage,  and  then  civil- 
ized. If  when  Nature  intends  him  to  be  an  animal,  you  try  to 
make  hin^  a  gentleman,  a  saint,  or  a  scholar,  you  are  acting 
about  as  wisely  as  when  you  try  to  hasten  the  development  of 
the  tadpole  into  a  frog  by  cutting  off  his  tail.  You  spoil  the 
child,  and  you  get  anything  but  a  sage  or  a  saint.  For,  if  you 
regard  these  stages  as  useless  or  pernicious,  and  try  to  repress 
them  or  to  get  rid 'of  them,  you  are  knocking  out  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder  by  which,  with  Nature's  assistance,  the  child  is  climb- 
ing toward  manhood. 

**  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  these  facts  that  in 
training  the  child  we  can  only  furnish  natural  conditions,  and 
then  must  trust  Nature  to  do  the  work  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. We  can  furnish  stimuli,  but  the  stimuli  must  be  suited 
to  the  capacities  and  grade  of  development  of  the  child.  Above 
all,  we  must  follow  Nature  with  all  docility ;  we  must  not  try 
to  coerce  or  hamper  her,  or  to  interfere  with  her.  Otherwise 
harm  will  surely  result. 

**  Nature  stimulates,  but  never  forces  the  growing  organ. 
Now,  we  can  stimulate  the  growing  intellectual  centers  in  the 
child  only  so  far  as  we  can  interest  him.  Otherwise  he  doesn't 
respond  to  the  stimulus  with  the  desired  reaction  of  growth.  If 
we  force  upon  the  child  studies  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  if 
we  stuff  and  cram  his  mind  with  information  which  rightly 
belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  his  development,  the  result  must  be 
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disappointing,  if  not  injurious.  The  success  of  a  teacher  should 
be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  information  which 
the  child  acquires  as  by  the  growth  of  the  child's  appetite  for 
knowledge. 

"  Under  our  present  (prescribed)  system  and  modes  of  teach- 
ing, one  of  the  commonest  and  most  noticeable  results  of  a 
course  of  study  in  school  or  college  is  that  the  pupil  loses  all 
interest  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Such  a  course  of  study 
can  hardly  have  contributed  greatly  to  intellectual  growth  or 
development.     It  was  either  ill-timed  or  wrongly  taught. 

''  Only  assimilated  food  nourishes  the  body  :  only  assimilated 
information  strengthens  the  mind  and  promotes  mental  growth. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  loss  of  appetite  means  that  the 
organism  is  unhealthy  or  that  the  food  is  unsuitable  or  wrongly 
prepared." 

Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  says :  *'  The  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  for  complete  living.  To  live  completely 
meads  to  be  as  useful  as  possible,  and  to  be  happy.  By  useful- 
ness is  meant  service;  1.  ^.,  any  activity  which  promotes  the 
material  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  one  or  both. 
One  man's  usefulness  and  happiness  may  be  best  promoted 
through  intellectual  activity,  another's  through  the  work  of  his 
hands ;  one  man  may  be  most  useful  and  happy  as  an  artist  or 
a  musician,  another  as  a  moral  or  spiritual  leader.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  instances.  The  kind  of  work  a  man  vol- 
untarily engages  in,  and  its  value  for  himself  and  for  society, 
will  evidently  always  depend  on  his  dominant  interests  ;  /.  ^.,  on 
his  motives,  or  incentives  to  activity,  and  on  his  skill." 

Now,  the  educational  values  of  different  subjects,  /.  ^.,  their 
efficacy  in  promoting  the  realization  of  the  aim  of  education, 
consists  {a)  in  the  scope,  kind,  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
incentives  to  activity  ;  and  {b)  in  the  degree  of  permanence  of  the 
power  to  think  and  to  execute  that  those  subjects  may  develop. 

Since  incentives  are  impulses  to  activity  growing  out  of  inter- 
est in  the  subject-matter,  they  will  develop  strength  and  per- 
manence when  interest  in  the  subject-matter  is  strong,  real  and 
permanent.  Interest  is  impossible  unless  the  subject  is  under- 
stood, to  some  degree  at  least,  and  unless  the  pupil  believes  he 
has  some  capacity  for  it. 

*'The  degree  and  permanence  of  any  power,  and  the  conse- 
quent inculcation  of  desirable  habits  of  thought,  expression, 
achievement  and  conduct,  are  developed  through  continuity 
and  intensiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, each  within  its  own  field;  but  such  power  can  be  devel- 
oped economically  (advantageously)  only  through  interest,  i.  ^., 
only  when  the  subject  actually  yields  one  or  more  of  the  incent- 
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ives  enumerated  above;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conditions 
under  which  strength  and  permanence  of  power  are  developed 
are  continuity  and  intensiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject, 
based  on  interest." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  power  habitually  exercised,  even  with- 
out interest,  may  result  in  the  -attainment  of  the  beneficent 
**  virtues  of  work"  which,  even  when  acquired  through  mere 
drudgery,  contribute  to  usefulness  and  happiness.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  work  without  interest  is  drudgery, 
whatever  the  achievement  may  be  ;  while  work  with  interest  is 
a  constant  source  of  happiness.  During  the  school  period  the 
virtues  of  work  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  developed 
without  interest,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  can.  During  the 
school  period  aversion  and  evasion  are  more  frequently  culti- 
vated than  power  and  skill  through  the  forced  pursuit  of  per- 
manently uninteresting  subjects — ^subjects  for  which  the  learner 
has  no  capacity.  When  that  does  not  happen,  the  pernicious 
habit  of  being  satisfied  with  inadequate  or  partial  achievement  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  result.  In  neither  case  does  the  individual 
develop  his  real  capacity,  nor  does  he  acquire  right  habits. 

*«From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  incentives  and  power 
may  be  cultivated  by  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  each 
subject  yielding  its  own  peculiar  incentives  and  power.  Since 
these  constitute  our  common  measure  of  educational  values,  we 
should  therefore  accord  equal  educational  values  to  all  subjects, 
provided  only  that  they  develop  interest." 

Professor  Huxley  says  :  "  I  am  incessantly  told  that  we  make 
no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the  average  boy  or  girl ;  but, 
in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  i^//,  non 
nascitur^  and  is  developed  by  a  long  process  of  parental  and 
pedagogic  repression  of  the  natural  intellectual  appetites,  ac- 
companied by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for 
food  which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  indigestible. 

**  As  the  sum  and  crown  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  education,  I 
look  to  the  provision  of  a  machinery  for  winnowing  out  the  ca- 
pacities and  giving  them  scope.  Our  business  is  to  provide  a 
ladder,  reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  university,  along  which 
every  child  shall  have  the  chance  of  climbing  as  far  as  he  is  fit 
to  go.  For  practical  life  is  a  problem  under  the  Rule  of  Three, 
in  which  your  duty  multiplied  into  your  capacity  and  divided  by 
your  circumstances,  gives  you,  with  great  accuracy,  the  fourth 
term  in  the  proportion,  which  is  your  deserts." 

Says  President  Hadley  of  Yale  :  *'  The  ordinary  boy  is  easily 
spoiled  by  too  much  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little,  on 
the  other.  A  boy  of  this  kind  rarely  finds  his  family  life  a  com- 
plete preparation  for  the  social  duties  that  await  him  afterward. 
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To  such  a  boy  membership  in  a  large  school,  with  a  mixture  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  is  generally  worth  more  than  all  he 
learns  from  the  books  during  the  years  of  school  life.  Any 
man  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  teaching,  or  who  has 
witnessed  the  results  of  teaching,  knows  that  the  character  of 
the  instructor  and  of  the  student  are  of  more  consequence  than 
the  particular  subject  taught." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says :  '*  Public  education  should 
mean  the  systematic  education  of  all  children  ^for  the  duties  of 
life.  The  right  method  of  developing  in  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation the  reasoning  power  and  general  rationality,  which  are 
needed  for  the  wise  conduct  of  life,  must  closely  resemble  the 
method  by  which  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  power  of  an 
individual  are  developed.  The  first  faculty  necessary  to  be 
trained,  in  order  to  increase  general  intelligence  and  train  the 
reasoning  power,  is  observation.  For  the  training  of  this  power 
of  observation  ft  does  not  matter  what  subject  the  child  studies, 
so  that  he  study  something  thoroughly  by  an  observational 
method.  It  is  vastly  better  that  he  study  one  subject  thoroughly 
then  several  superficially.  The  field  within  which  the  power 
may  be  exercised  may  be  narrow,  or  special ;  but  these  words 
do  not  apply  to  the  power." 

And,  speaking  of  elective  courses  in  Harvard,  President 
Eliot  says  :  "  Statistics  show  that  the  courses  popularly  known 
as  *  snaps'  are  not  the  courses  to  which  the  students  flock.  I 
have  never  found  a  plan  of  study  that  was  not  better  suited  to 
the  student  than  any  prescribed  course  could  be." 

Quotations  like  these  from  the  highest  living  authorities 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  all  tending  to  show  that  studies 
which  the  student  pursues  because  he  likes  them  are  the  only 
ones  that,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  promote  his  mental  devel- 
opment, and  to  force  upon  him  studies  which  are  distasteful  is 
to  do  him  a  moral  wrong;  and  that  "uniformity  is  an  educa- 
tional curse  which  violates  every  principle  of  God  and  nature, 
and  should  forever  be  banished  from  the  schools."  If  these 
arguments  are  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  successfully 
to  combat  or  refute  them,  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  contrary 
to  a  pupiPs  tastes  or  wishes  is  to  do  him  an  intellectual  and 
moral  wrong,  and  the  only  feasible  and  just  course  is  to  make 
all  studies  elective,  excepting,  possibly,  the  mother  tongue. 
Beyond  this  there  can  be  no  compromise,  no  middle  ground ; 
for  a  course  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective  is  not  only 
utterly  illogical,  but  '*  the  two  systems  are  so  incongruous  that 
each  brings  out  the  vices*  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the  other. 
Prescribed  studies  side  by  side  with  elective  appear  a  bondage ; 
elective   side  by  side  with  prescribed  an  indulgence.      Only 
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when  all  are  elective  may  one  be  set  above  the  other,  as  it  should 
be,  on  the  grounds  of  intrinsic  worth  to  the  student.  But  let 
certain  studies  express  the  pupil's  wishes,  and  the  others,  valu- 
able as  they  may  be,  will  express  his  distastes.  Granted  that 
this  should  not  be  so,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  so,  or  becomes  so. 
The  zeal  of  work  and  the  freshness  of  interest  which  go  with 
elective  studies  are  deducted  from  those  which  are  forced.  On 
the  prescribed  courses  •as  little  labor  as  possible  is  spent.  They 
become  perfunctory  and  mechanical.  While  those  who  believe 
certain  studies  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  and,  to  make  the  stu- 
dent think  so,  force  those  subjects  upon  him,*  thereby  injure  and 
disparage  the  very  courses  they  wish  to  elevate  and  dignify." 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  what  the  three  great  needs  of  the 
schools  are,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
in  the  premises  in  his  relation  to  the  State.  I  have  also  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  the  elective  system  is  now  on  trial,  because 
it  promises  ultimate  relief  from  all  three  evils. 

My  first  point  is  that,  if  my  contention  that  the  high  school 
teacher  is  a  servant  of  the  State,  whqse  first  duty  is  to  train  his 
pupils  to  be  good  citizens,  is  correct,  then  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  have  accomplished  that  before  we  undertake  anything 
else.  Then  we  can  go  on,  but  not  till  then,  to  exercise  the 
higher  functions  of  the  teacher. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  provide  for  his  busy  hours ;  our  next^ 
scarcely  less  important,  is  to  provide  for  his  leisure, — to  open  to 
him  fields  of  interest  outside  his  daily  occupation,  that  may  save 
him  from  the  menace  oi  ennui ^  ward  oflfthe  danger  and  tempta- 
tion that  come  with  the  necessity  of  being  amused,  and  furnish 
him  resources  against  the  passions  and  perils  of  daily  life. 

And  so,  having  provided  our  soldier  in  the  battle  of  life  with 
weapons  to  procure  his  daily  bread,  and  with  defensive  armor 
against  guerilla  attacks  when  oflf  duty,  we  may  go  on  a  step 
further,  should  he  remain  with  us  long-  enough  to  show  the 
capacity,  and  prepare  him  for  leadership;  train  his  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  to  seek  expression  in  action  to  uplift  society^ 
and  to  guide  the  community  in  which  he  lives  to  higher  ideals 
of  right  thinking  and  right  living.  What  teacher  can  doubt 
that  this  is  his  true  mission  ?  Who  can  fail  to  be  inspired  by  it 
to  his  noblest  and  best  eflTorts?  Yet,  however  much  this  appeals 
to  our  ambition  and  professional  enthusiasm,  in  raising  our  eyes 
to  the  heights  beyond  we  must  beware  of  overlooking  those 
humble  suppliants  at  the  foot  who  can  never  climb  above  the 
foothills;  who,  constituting,  as  they  do,  seventy  per  cent  of  our 
pupils,  also  rightfully  demand  the  larger  part  of  our  services ; 
nor  must  we  for  a  moment  close  our  ears  to  the  State's  insistent 
injunction,  "  Duty  first,  inclination  afterwards." 

(Concluded  next  month,) 
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EDUCATION  AND  MORALS. 

HON.    BOYD    WINCHESTER,    LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

IF  any  uncommon  merit  be  attached  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
if  there  belong  to  him  that  surpassing  dignity  of  character 
and  proximity  to  perfection  which  assimilate  him  to  his  Maker, 
they  arise  unquestionably  from  a  proper  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  resources.  Not  until  he  casts  aside  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  develops  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind  does  he 
shine  forth  in  his  true  greatness.  Morally  undisciplined,  he  is  a 
rude  creature  of  impulse  and  passion,  blinded  to  his  own  interest 
and  working  to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  those  around  him. 
The  distinctive  difference  between  man  and  the  brute  is  the 
capacity  for  culture,  and  man  is  best  a  man  as  he  exercises  this 
faculty  ;  for  through  it  alone,  as  Tennyson  admonishes,  he  must 

•*Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

So  to  prune,  then,  the  wildness  of  his  nature,  and  so  to 
develop  his  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  is  the  true  road  to 
national  honor  and  national  greatness.  It  would  scarcely  be 
too  bold  to  affirm  that,  with  different  degrees  of  desire  and  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  pursuit,  all  men  are  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  intellectual  ambition ;  and  in  every  civilized  nation  the  sup- 
port  and  advancement  of  intellect  are  encouraged  and  applauded* 
The  propriety  of  this  ambition  and  of  this  hOmage  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  connection  between  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence ;  for  solely  in  its  consistency  with  justice  and  con- 
formity to  virtue  does  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  appear  useful, 
innocent  and  desirable.  The  cultivated  mind  naturally  both 
perceives  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  restrictions  and  social 
duties,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  humanized  into  compli- 
ance and  disposed  for  virtue.  Men  naturally  lean  toward  an 
external  system  of  moral  control.  Even  those  who  neglect  that 
one  under  which  they  are  placed  would  be  made  more  misera- 
ble by  its  absence.  And  where  none  of  authoritative  founda- 
tion has  existed,  serious  minds  seem  ever  to  have  regarded  it  as 
an  extraordinary  void  ;  a  state  of  suspicious  and  insecure  liberty, 
out  of  character  with  the  internal  constitution  of  man  and  with 
his  absolute  dependence  on  external  nature. 
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Man  is  bound  by  duty,  as  well  as  necessity,  to  be  continu- 
ally doing  the  work  of  creation  on  himself.  He  must  mould, 
strengthen,  subdue  and  supply,  according  to  the  idea  of  his 
proper  moral  perfections,  till  the  end  of  life.  Now  there  are 
two  ways  i«  which  this  process^  may  be  carried  on ;  either  by 
an  earnest  communion  each  with  his  own  mind,  leading  us  to 
ascertain  its  exact  form  and  wants,  and  thereby  directing  us 
how  to  meet  them  ;  or,  by  a  general  and  quiet  discipline  which 
shall  act  upon  us  unconsciously,  rooting  out  bad  habits,  perhaps, 
before  we  had  ourselves  detected  them,  and  supplying  good  ones 
before  the  deficiency  was  known.  The  last  is  of  course  the 
least  painful  method,  and  that  by  which  men  in  general  are 
trained  to  good  or  evil.  The  character  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  through  many  instruments  not  apparently  moral.  And  by 
this  means  it  is  that  high  intellectual  culture  ministers  to  a  great 
moral  purpose.  It  furnishes  an  adequate  power  to  produce 
important  moral  habits,  to  which  motives  purely  moral  could 
hardly  have  given  birth.  Thus,  for  instance,  how  many  acts 
of  faith  and  humility  and  patience  must  the  mind  have  sub- 
mitted to  before  it  can  gain  the  mastery  over  any  single  branch 
of  learning.  How  much  must  it  have  taken  for  granted  at  the 
outset,  without  presuming  to  form  a  judgment  for  itself;  how 
much  present  ease  and  extent  of  knowledge  must  it  at  various 
times  have  sacrificed  to  future  benefit  and  the  prosecution  of  its 
general  plan.  Again,  how  unweariedly  must  it  have  struggled 
against  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  obscurities  and  its  own  seeming 
incapacity.  Thus  indirectly  has  a  moral  discipline  been  carried 
on  through  the  intellect,  available  to  the  best  purposes  of  a 
man's  being. 

The  powers  of  the  intellect  cannot  certainly  prevail  in  any 
great  degree  without  much  cultivation,  and  without  those  exter- 
nal assistances  which  insensibly  subdue  the  stubborn  nature  of 
man  and  prepare  him  to  submit  to  rational  control ;  and  which 
at  the  same  time  qualify  us  to  discern  our  duty  and  dispose  us 
to  act  in  obedience  to  its  dictates, — which  declare  to  us  our  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  teach  us  to  respect  mankind,  gradually  con- 
vince us  of  the  necessity  of  numberless  restraints  moral  and  civil, 
divine  and  human,  and  of  the  obligations  not  merely  to  abstinence 
from  guilt,  but  to  the  constant  and  active  exercise  of  virtue. 
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He  who  has  learned  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom,  to  sacrifice 
his  cherished  dreams  of  folly, 

**  Sapienta  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse," — {^Horace  Epistles^  /.  /-/^) 

and  who  comes  prepared  to  prostrate  to  the  earth  himself,  his 
pride,  his  prejudices,  and  so  to  draw,  like  Antaeus,  his  truest 
strength  only  from  his  extremest  humiliation, — he  has  secured  to 
himself  the  best  earnest  of  success. 

The  connection  which  exists  between  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  is  not  to  be  discovered  solely  in  the  effects  of  mental 
improvement  upon  morals  ;  advancement  in  morals  regulates,  in 
its  turn,  the  occupation  of  the  intellect.  In  proportion  to  the 
influence  to  the  highest  of  all  ethics,  though  the  system  shrinks 
not  from  investigation,  and  reason- is  unfettered  and  uncontrolled^ 
reason  will  itself  become  insensibly  more  diffident.  It  will  fear 
to  intrude  upon  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  to  violate  his  sacred 
and  inaccessible  abodes  ;  and  will  rather  turn  to  contemplate  his 
lower  works,  and  explore 

**  His  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine." 

The  great  labor,  the  slow  progress,  the  ineffectual  struggles 
and  insuperable  difficulties  of  which  the  mind  must  be  con- 
scious in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  be  naturally  most 
apparent  to  him  whose  .studies  and  observations  have  been 
deepest  and  widest ;  and  these  constant  remembrances  of  human 
imbecility  will  prevent  or  correct,  as  the  increase  of  knowledge 
tends  to  promote  the  pride  of  mental  superiority. 

It  is  true  superior  knowledge  has  occasionally  given  rise  to 
presumptuous  infatuation,  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  mass  of  mankind  from  the  domes  and  pinnacles  of  elevated 
philosophy,  as  I^ucretius  says, — 

**  Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  quias  alios.  .  .  ." 

And  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  caused  re- 
spectively the  humility  of  Socrates  and  the  pride  of  Diogenes. 
Thus,  minds  the  best  informed  and  the  most  capacious  are 
sometimes  in  ^n  equal  degree  depraved ;  the  suggestions 
of  interest,  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  sometimes  silence  the 
dictates  of  a  noble  understanding,  counteract  or  obliterate  the 
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effects  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are 
sometimes  corrupt  upon  principle  and  systematically  vicious; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  cultivation  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
partial  impediments. 

The  fairest  gifts  of  Providence  may,  by  the  abuses  of  the 
possessor,  be  converted  into  a  curse ;  the  very  food  which  was 
designed  for  the  support  of  life  may  be  turned  to  its  bane  and 
destruction.  In  proportion  as  the  thirst  for  knowledge  in- 
creases, as  subjects  arise  out  of  subjects,  as  inquiries  give  birth 
to  inquiries,  and  the  mind  is  irresistibly  engrossed  by  boundless 
variety,  the  love  of  baser  pleasures  gradually  subsides,  the  pas- 
sions are  beguiled  into  repose  or  engaged  in  a  better  and  more 
honorable  service. 

An  opinion  has  partially  obtained — an  opinion  ingrafted, 
perhaps,  by  poetic  fiction  and  cherished  by  the  fondness  of  wild 
imaginatioii — that  morality  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  refine- 
ment ;  or  is  less  calculated  to  flourish  in  polished  society  than 
amidst  rude  simplicity  and  savage  independence ;  that  virtue 
resides  not  in  the  regions  of  boasted  civilization,  not  in  coun- 
tries enlightened  and  softened  by  arts.  But  what  cool  and  un- 
prejudiced observer  can  lament,  upon  the  score  of  morality, 
the  rise  and  improvement  of  arts,  the  progress  of  science,  the 
diffusion  of  letters,  the  ameliorated  administration  of  justice 
and  the  comparative  refinement  of  manners?  Concede  that  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations  cause  is  given  for  the  censure  of 
dissoluteness  and  depravity  of  manners ;  yet  in  regions  where 
mind  is,  in  a  manner,  torpid,  where  arts,  sciences  and  learn- 
ing are  unknown  and  despised,  the  vices  of  the  more  pol- 
ished nations  are  equaled  and  surpassed.  To  reject  the  moral 
benefits  of  civilization  and  refinement  because  these  may  be,  in 
some  respects,  the  cause  of  immorality,  is  to  depreciate  the 
manifold  blessings  of  the  sun  because  that  source  of  light,  of 
life  and  of  plenty,  sometimes  kindles  the  pestilence  or  desolates 
a  land  with  dearth. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  sagacious  writer,  there  is  a 
propensity  in  human  nature  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  past  times 
and  to  decry  those  of  the  present  generation.  .'Tis  opportune 
to  look  back  upon  old  times  and  contemplate  our  forefathers. 
Indeed,  '*we  have  enough  to  do  to  make  up  ourselves  fronfi 
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present  and  past  times,  and  the  whole  stage  of  things  scarce 
serveth  for  our  instruction." 

But  is  the  ''^laudator  tem-poris  ad:/i"  justified  in  the  conten- 
tion that  as  simplicity  flies  away  iniquity  comes  with  long 
strides  upon  us?  Authors  have  abounded  in  such  dissertations, 
and  this  opinion  has  been  widely  diffused  among  mankind. 
But  the  fairest  criterion  by  which  nations  can  estimate  the 
morals  of  their  forefathers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
uncivilized  tribes  in  their  own  day. 

Perfidy  was  ascribed  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
all  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  In 
later  times,  notwithstanding  that  some  exceptions  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  exist,  among  savage,  uncultivated  communities  the 
grossest  immorality  has  been  generally  discovered, — treachery, 
cruelty,  drunkenness,  lasciviousness  and  immoderate  passion 
for  gaming  ;  and  that  these  vices  are  proportionate  to  their  ig- 
norance. Early  and  uncivilized  communities,  where  intellect 
but  faintly  dawns,  are  far  from  being  more  virtuous  than  pol- 
ished nations.  That  the  arts  are  the  offspring  of  intellect,  that 
wealth  IS  the  product'  of  the  arts,  that  luxury  is  the  conse- 
quence of  wealth, ^,that  temptations  to  vice  and  inability  to 
withstand  them  may  be  increased  by  luxury,  cannot  indeed  be 
denied.  Yet  civilization  with  all  its  advantages,  even  after  it 
has  introduced  an  excess  of  luxury,  is  morally  preferable  to 
primitive  barbarism  or  early  improvement :  the  golden  age  is 
the  fiction  of  poets. 

The  influence  of  intellectual  excellence  upon  morality'can  be 
traced  in  the  comparative  character  of  nations  and  in  individual 
examples.  -The  ancient  Oracles  received,  in  their  period  of 
strength,  the  homage  of  the  seven  ages  of  Greece,  who  left  the 
legacy  of  their  concentrated  wisdom  on  the  entrance  of  the  Del- 
phic temple,  and  were  supported  in  their  decline  by  the  philos- 
opher Plutarch  and  the  historian  Pausanias.  It  will  not  do  to 
set  against  the  belief  of  these  educated  minds  the  skepticism  of 
Pericles,  of  Demosthenes  and  Epaminondas.  It  certainly  seems 
as  if  disbelief  in  existing  religious  institutions  was  generally  con- 
nected with  something  unfavorable  in  the  moral  character.  As  a 
rule  we  find  disbelief  going  side  by  side  with  ambition,  licentious- 
ness»  or  insensibility  to  moral  and  religious  impressions. 
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The  opposite  side  of  thinking  is  associated  with  higher  view* 
of  morality,  with  a  more  sober  and  settled  frame  of  mind,  and^ 
by  consequence,  with  subordination  to  human  governments  and 
lofty  notions  of  the  functions  of  a  State.  All  these  features- 
clearly  display  themselves  in  Socrates  and  his  followers  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato.  The  Lacedaemonians  maintained  the  most 
extraordinary  system  of  State  discipline  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  and  they  were  a  people  at  the  same  time  peculiarly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Oracles.  The  Stoics,  who  rigidly 
supported  divination,  were  a  proud,  but  at  the  same  time  a  strict 
class  of  moralists.  And  on  the  whole,  we  may  lay  it  down  that,, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  ancient  world,  well-disciplined 
minds  welcomed  a  moral  control,  whether  it  came  to  them  in  the 
human  or  the  divine  institution,  from  the  State  or  from  the 
Oracles ;  while  lax  principles,  on  the  contrary,  systematized  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  the  pride  of  intellect,  rejected 
both,  because  they  were  averse  to  authority  itself. 

In  traversing  the  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity,  although  the 
student  is  surprised  by  the  uncommon  powers  and  the  aband- 
oned profligacy  of  Alcibiades,  yet  he  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  the  illustrious  union  of  talents  and  virt^jes  in  Cinon,  Epam- 
inondas,  Phocian  and  Aristides.  If  he  carries  his  eye  down- 
ward through  the  period  of  Roman  greatness,  examples  of  this 
kind  still  crowd  upon  his  view,  and  he  joins  in  the  applause 
which  history  has  bestowed  upon  Curius,  Cincinnatus,  Camillus, 
Fabricius,  Marcellus,  the  Catos  and  the  Scipios;  'characters 
abounSng  in  proportion  far  beyond  that  of  the  Syllas  and  the 
Catalines. 

The  morals  of  Europe  in  the  Darlc  Ages  wer*  such  as  evince  • 
how  greatly  virtue  has  triumphed  in  the  progress  of  mind  and 
civilization,  in  the  revival  of  the  arts,  science  and  literature. 
From  this  period,  says  Robertson,  "men  were  accustomed  to 
exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners 
and  give  them  some  relish  for  those  gentler  virtues,  which  are 
peculiar  to  nations  amongst  whom  science  hath  been  cultivated 
with  success." 

True  it  is  that  the  reformation  of  religion  has  proved,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  reformation  of  morals ;  but  that  reformation 
itself  was  the  acknowledged  effect  of  the  revival  of  letters,  of  the 
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resuscitation  and  advancement  of  those  mental  powers  which  had 
for  ages  been  neglected.  The  stupendous  task  of  fundamental 
legislation,  the  prosperity  of  extensive  and  unborn  communities, 
resulting  from  the  powers  of  a  single  mind,  appears  to  have  de- 
manded no  common  share  of  individual  abilities.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  of  the  most  celebrated  legislators  that  their 
examples  have,  in  general,  recommended  what  their  statutes 
have  ordained.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  and  Numa  may  be  re- 
spectively ranked  among  the  best  of  their  countrymen ;  not 
more  to  be  venerated  for  their  talents  than  for  their  virtues. 

An  extraordinary  share  of  intellectual  powers  has  belonged  to 
writers,  to  those  men  whose  individual  productions  compose,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  permanent  visible  aggregate  of  human  abili- 
ties ;  from  whose  minds,  as  delineated  in  their  writings,  it  is 
fair,  in  most  cases,  to  conjecture  and  to  appreciate  their  moral 
characters.  And  though,  upon  this  subject,  contrary  opinions 
will  be  entertained,  yet  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  denied  by 
few — that  writers  confessedly  immoral  in  their  writings  form 
but  the  lesser  part ;  they  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  mul- 
titude of  moral  and  unexceptionable  writings ;  and  those  works 
which  are  dictated  principally  or  partly  by  a  spirit  of  immoral- 
ity, fall  in  general  within  the  province  of  imagination  or  wit, 
and  must  not,  therefore,  be  ranked  under  the  highest  species  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

The  higher  and  more  important  displays  of  moral  excellen- 
cies are  not  often  to  be  found  where  the  mind  is  enervated  by 
licentious  indulgence.  Not  to  insist  on  those  consequences  of 
irregular  conduct  on  the  intellectual  powers  which  are  direct 
and  physical,  a  dullness  is  gradually  induced,  which  checks  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  weakens  the  decisions  of  the  judgment, 
and  causes  the  finest  energies  of  the  understanding  to  languish 
and  decay.  The  most  celebrated  have  therefore  been,  in  gen- 
eral, the  most  virtuous  characters.  Virtue  bestows  a  certain 
vigor  and  independence  and  alacrity  which,  like  health  to  the 
body,  gives  a  tone  to  every  exertion  of  the  intellect,  and 
strengthens  its  every  effort.  The  judgment  has  a  tendency,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  its  suggestions  were  regarded,  to  produce  the 
most  accurate  conduct. 

The  prescriptions  of  morality  are  so  consonant  with  its  very 
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first  principles  and  derive  so  much  authority  from  its  unbiased 
exercise,  that  a  conformity  to  its  rules  is  only  another  term  for 
propriety  of  behavior  and  the  discharge  of  every  personal  and 
relative  obligation. 

The  powers  of  an  exalted  understanding,  the  gifts  of  nature, 
have  been,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  perverted,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  basest  and  most  criminal  purposes.  But  to  more 
than  overbalance  these  evils,  the  efforts,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
improvement  of  intellect  have  banished  ferocity,  softened  human 
intercourse,  awakened  benevolence,  inspired  liberality,  corrected 
vice,  added  luster  to  virtue,  supported  the  dignity  yet  restrained 
the  presumption  of  our  nature,  and  have  caused  flowers  far  more 
fragrant  and  fair  than  any  which  decorate  the  haunts  of  immo- 
rality,  to  spring  up  and  bloom  beside  the  paths  of  morality. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  mental  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  the  moral  sensibilities — personal  honor,  mag- 
nanimity, courtesy,  purity  and  manliness. 

Moral  advancement,  therefore,  may  be  expected  from  modern 
systems  of  mental  cultivation,  their  natural  effect  being  to  soften 
and  refine  whilst  they  exalt  the  mind,  to  produce  indirectly  the 
improvement  of  the  morals,  to  render  us  more  awake  to  all  the 
charities  of  life,  to  banish  brutality,  and  reconcile  us  to  restraint. 

HEARTS  AND  HOME. 

MISS   MARTHA   SHEPARD   LIPPINCOTT,    MOORESTOWN,   N.  J. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is : 

Ah  !  how  true  these  words ; 
'Tis  the  message  whispered 

E'en  by  little  birds. 
Nature  whispers  daily 

Such  sweet  \yords  as  these, 
Home  is  where  the  heart  is ; 

That's  the  place  to  please. 

Plant  your  flowers  there,  love. 

Say  your  sweet  words,  too. 
Then  in  home  and  loved  ones, 

Paradise  you'll  view. 
Then  as  little  birds  will 

Hasten  home  at  night. 
So  will  be  your  pleasure 

And  your  fond  delight. 
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Happy  smiles  will  greet  you, 

Fond  embraces,  too, — 
Loving,  tender  welcomes 

From  the  hearts  so  true. 
Voices  of  dear  children, 

Making  music  sweet, 
Liken  home  to  blessed 

Paradise,  complete. 

Joyous  hearts  together 

Make  a  happy  home. 
And  from  out  its  shelter 

Hearts  are  loath  to  roam. 
'Tis  the  heart  and  love,  dear. 

That  make  home  so  bright, 
And  the  loving  kindness 

Making  all  things  right. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^ 

MABEL   L.   WARNER,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

nNGLISH  teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  much  before  the  public  of  late.  Existing 
methods  in  teaching  English  have  been  harshly  criticised  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  greater  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  the  universities  on  secondary,  preparatory 
schools  to  induce  them  to  extend  and  elaborate  their  English 
courses.  An  example  of  the  first  statement  is  the  recent  severe 
criticism  made  on  English  education  in  Chicago  schools,  charg- 
ing not  only  the  pupils,  but  even  the  teachers,  with  illiteracy, — 
criticism  which  suggests  the  wisdom  of  investigating  the  methods 
and  results  of  our  present  system  of  English  teaching  in  other 
places  than  Chicago.  In  illustration  of  the  second  statement 
may  be  noted  the  action  taken  by  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, last  January,  offering  to  candidates  for  admission  an  alter- 
native, advanced  examination  in  English,  which  shall  include 
work  corresponding  to  the  required  freshman  English.  This 
opens,  obviously,  an  advanced  course  to  preparatory  schools, 
requiring  thorough,  extended  work  in  English  composition.  To 
quote  from  the  Harvard  Crimson  of  January  13th  :  '*  This  action 
is  another  indication  of  the  large,  comprehensive  movement  look- 
ing to  a  firmer  establishment  of  English  courses  in  the  schools." 
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That  this  "  firmer  establishment"  may  be  secured  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  carefully  the  present  methods 
of  teaching  English  to  see  if  they  are  the  most  effective.  In 
such  a  broad  and  Indefinite  subject  as  English,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  phases  may  be  most  profitably  dwelt  on  in  second- 
ary schools,  and  what  emphasis  should  be  given  to  each. 
Under  the  present  regime  in  many  of  our  schools  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  and  strength  is  expended  in  teaching 
English  literature ;  comparatively  little  in  teaching  English 
composition.  Most  of  the  time  set  apart  for  English  is  spent  in 
analyzing,  paraphrasing,  and  dissecting  familiar  poems  such  as 
Gray's  Elegy,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Paradise  Lost; 
dissecting  them  to  such  a  degree  that  pupils  not  only  lose 
the  beauty  and  vitality  of  the  poems,  but  acquire  for  them  a 
decided  distaste.  The  important  art  of  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  receives  but  slight  attention, — perhaps  one  compo- 
sition in  several  weeks  is  required;  and  this  composition,  very 
probably,  is  based  on  some  literary  subject  like  The  Life  of 
Whittier,  for  which  the  cyclopaedia  can  furnish  ample  material. 
The  result  of  this  cyclopaedic  research  is  exemplified  in  such 
remarkable  statements  as  this, — found  in  a  recent  high  school 
composition, — '*  Whittier  spent  most  of  his  life  at  his  favorite 
birthplace.'*  This  method,  which  places  nearly  the  whole  em- 
phasis on  literature,  has  certainly  not  borne  the  best  fruit. 

For  example,  not  only  do  letters  and  other  forms  of  composi- 
tion written  by  high  school  graduates  who  continue  their  studies 
no  further,  show  a  lack  of  clearness,  of  force,  and  even  of  cor- 
rectness ;  but  entrance  examinations  of  candidates  for  college 
show,  alsot  a  similar  unfortunate  lack  of  ability  to  write  on  a 
familiar  subject  with  accuracy  or  ease.  Not  only  do  recent 
graduates  of  high  schools  feel  their  inability  to  write  readily, 
but  older  graduates,  several  years  after  leaving  school,  are  often 
heard  to  deplore  their  exceeding  distaste  for  writing  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  do  write, — deficiencies  that  they  attrib- 
ute to  lack  of  practice  in  composition  during  school  days.  As 
the  method  by  which  these  young  persons  were  taught  English 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  composition,  and  has  not  brought 
about  the  best  results,  it  seems  desirable  that  some  change  of 
plan  be  made  that  shall  aim  to  secure  adequate  expression. 
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Ability  to  write  one's  own  language  with  correctness,  clear-? 
ness  and  force  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  these  most  desired 
results, — one  of  the  aims  of  English  teaching.  Since  this  power'j 
comes  not  instinctively  nor  easily  in  most  cases,  but  presupposes 
adequate  instruction  in  composition  and  frequent  practice  in 
writing,  one  desirable  change  in  the  teaching  of  English  would 
seem  to  be, — more  attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  This  increase 
of  emphasis  on  composition,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  less  teaching  of  literature,  but  more  true  teaching  of 
composition  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  will  react  so  favor- 
ably on  the  study  of  literature, — as  will  be  shown  later, — that 
the  real  gain  in  this  important  study  will  be  no  less  than  before. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  transferring  some 
of  the  emphasis  now  given  to  literature  to  composition,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  from  pupils  clear,  forcible,  and  correct 
expression. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  result  means  that  there  would 
probably  need  to  be  not  only  more  teaching  of  composition  than 
there  is  at  present  in  many  schools,  but  teaching  of  a  different 
order ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  old  method  of  writing 
an  occasional  composition  on  some  literary  subject  does  not 
enable  a  young  person  to  write  his  own  language  with  either 
correctness  or  fluency.  In  making  a  change  of  method,  the 
point  to  be  considered  is,  the  sort  of  material  best  adapted,  in 
the  writing  of  compositions,  to  produce  correct,  clear,  and 
forcible  expression.  As  secondhand  matter  procurable  from 
books  has  not  accomplished  this  end,  something  else  would 
seem  to  be  better, — something,  obviously,  in  which  the  child 
has  a  vital  interest ;  and  since  observation  forms  the  large  part 
of  a  child's  experience,  this  interest  must  lie  in  Kis  observa- 
tion of  his  surroundings. 

Let  a  pupil  tell,  then,  about  the  things  in  which  he  is  particu- 
larly interested,  and  what  he  thinks  and  feels  about  these  things. 
Let  him  describe  places  of  special  interest,  and  incidents  that 
have  impressed  him ;  let  him  tell  how  to  play  games  that  he 
has  enjoyed ;  let  him  express  his  opinion  on  subjects  within  his 
comprehension ;  and  make  him  feel,  in  each  case,  that  his  aim 
in  telling  his  different  experiences  is  to  interest  others.  The^ 
attempt  to  produce  interesting  compositions  will  soon  make  a . 
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oung  person  realize  how  superficially  he  observes,  how  little 
e  thinks  about  what  he  sees,  how  few  opinions  he  has  worth 
tating.  It  is  often  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  approve  the  old 
piethod  of  composition  teaching,  that  a  child's  own  experience 
s  too  meager  to  warrant  expression  ;  but  the  effort  to  tell  about 
the  things  which  vitally  concern  him  in  a  way  to  interest  others, 
s  bound  to  make  a  young  person  himself  feel  keenly  the  pov- 
erty of  his  nature,  and,  in  consequence,  will  stimulate  him  to 

Cultivate  his  nature  so  that  it  may  be  worth  expression.     In 

^ short,  this  method  teaches  him  how  to  live. 

Frequent  writing,  then,  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
pupil  presents  itself  as  a  practicable  method  for  securing  good 
expression  ;  and  to  gain  facility  in  writing,  this  practice  should, 
if  possible,  be  daily.  A  short  '*  daily  theme  "  that  shall  describe, 
narrate,  explain,  or  argue  something  directly  connected  with 
the  pupil's  own  life,  is  one  means  for  securing  frequent  practice 
in  expression  of  the  pupil's  own  experience,  with,  of  course,  a 
variation  of  occasional  longer  themes  on  assigned  subjects,  by 
means  of  which  the  principles  of  composition  may  be  taught. 
The  short  daily  theme  is  helpful  not  only  in  giving  a  pupil 
much  practice  in  writing,  but  also  in  teaching  him  so  to  recon- 
struct his  life — his  habits  and  manner  of  thought — as  to  find 
material  therein  worth  expression.  Daily  writing  of  this  na- 
ture should  teach  a  young  person  to  observe  carefully  daily 
scenes  and  incidents,  to  think  about  what  he  sees,  to  look  in  all 

things  for  the  beautiful  and  the  significant;  and,  as  a  result,  he 

'^  is  likely  to  acquire  careful  habits  of  observation  and  thought, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  life,  which  will  later, 
in  college  or  in  business,  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  Require- 
ment by  the  teacher  of  frequent  themes  expressing  the  pupil's 
own  personal  experience  will  aid  in  cultivating  those  important 
qualities  that  schools  are  sometimes  said  to  blight, — individuality 
and  originality. 

The  frequent  writing  of  themes  under  inspiring  guidance, 
furthermore,  arouses,  not  only  in  college  students,  but  also  in 
young  pupils  from  the  age  of  ten,  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a 
subject  that  under  the  present  system  is  too  often  dreary  and 
distasteful.  This  method  can  make  the  once  hated  composition 
hour  the  pleasantest  in  the  day.     Instead  of  conflicting  with 
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literature,  as  one  might  think,  by  taking  time  and  attention  from 
its  study,  composition  reacts  decidedly  in  its  favor  by  causing 
an  increased  appreciation  of  literature,  so  that  the  amount 
^accomplished  in  literature  is  no  less.  As  a  result  of  trying  to 
)express  his  own  experiences,  a  pupil  realizes,  as  never  before, 
)that  '*  literature  is  an  expression  of  life/'  A  person  who  has 
tried  to  do  a  thing  himself  is  much  more  interested,  naturally, 
to  see  how  others  do  it ;  one  who  has  tried  to  take  photographs, 
for  example,  wishes  to  study  other  photographs.  So  it  is  with 
writing.  A  pupil  who  has  found,  by  hard  experience,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  a  simple  picture  vivid  to  his  reader,  or  to 
narrate  forcibly  a  simple  incident,  is  more  eager  to  see  the 
pictures  that  the  masters  have  drawn,  is  more  impressed  with 
the  skilful  narrative  of  the  novelist.  A  pupil  who  has  labored 
to  find  the  fitting  phrase  for  his  own  thought  will  admire  more 
the  apt  word  and  picturesque  expression  of  the  artist,  and  will 
be  greatly  interested,  also,  to  see  how  much  more  is  revealed  to 
the  trained  observer  than  to  him,  with  his  limited  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  of  thought.  In  Irving's  sketches,  for  example,  it 
will  be  suggestive  to  him  to  contrast  Irving's  observations, 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  what  his  own  would  have  been 
under  like  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  study  of  the  best  literature  has,  of  course,  an 
inspiring  influence  that  composition  lacks ;  and  there  should 
not  be,  indeed;  less  teaching  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature, — 
teaching  that  enables  one  to  see  vividly  the  pictures  of  the  artist, 
think  his  lofty  thoughts,  share  his  feelings,  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  fitness  of  his  language.  Such  intercourse  with 
the  greatest  minds  of  many  ages  is  a  privilege  that  cannot  be 
rated  too  highly ;  it  is,  indeed,  inspiring.  But  accompanying 
the  study  of  literature  in  many  schools  is  much  consideration  of 
details, — words,  references  and  figures  of  speech, — which  does 
not  materially  contribute  to  the  high  aims  of  literature.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  then,  that  much  of  this  study  of  subor- 
dinate matters  give  place  to  the  urgent  need  of  practice  in 
writing.  Daily  practice  in  composition — as  we  have  seen — 
tends  so  to  increase  a  pupil's  ability  to  appreciate  literature, 
that,  in  much  less  time  than  before,  he  can  gain  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  piece  of  literature  under  consideration. 
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Literature  is  said,  truly,  to  have  a  broadening  influence ;  but 
composition  has,  also,  its  broadening  influence,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  good  effect  of  literature.  It  has  a  broadening  influ- 
ence in  making  a  child  more  observant,  and  more  thoughtful 
about  what  he  sees.  It  helps  him  to  look  at  the  scenes  in  liter- 
ature as  he  would  observe  situations  in  his  own  life ;  and,  in 
,  consequence,  makes  him  appreciate  them  the  more  intelligently. 
Literature  cultivates  the  taste ;  none  the  less,  although  by  dif- 
l  ferent  means,  does  composition,  for  a  pupil  who  has  been  led 
\  to  abhor,  in  his  own  writing,  pretense,  multiplicity  of  words, 
/  false  emotion,  and  inaccurate  observation,  will,  of  necessity, 
\  gain  better  taste,  and  lose  patience  with  the  average  products 
(  of  the  daily  press  and  the  ephemeral  in  books. 

Literature  trains  the  character;  but  the  aim  to  express  simply 
and  sincerely  what  he  sees  trains  a  child's  character  as  much, 
surely,  as  the  study  of  a  beautiful  poem :  in  this  respect  liter- 
ature; and  composition  are  of  mutual  benefit.     The  Chambered 
Nautilus,  for  example,  will  not  only  teach  the  child  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  beautiful  imaginative  pictures  suggested  to  Holmes 
by  a  seashell,  but  also  will  help  him  to  see  a  halo  of  beauty 
and  fancy  surrounding  the  common  objects  of  his  own  life  that 
will  give  them  deeper  interest  and  meaning.  ^  After  the  study 
of  such  a  poem,  a  pupil  will  probably  select  for  a  theme  some 
simple  object  of  his   own   observation,    which   will   give   him 
opportunity  to  build  up  fanciful  and  significant  pictures  of  his 
own  imagining.     This  will  show  how  much  or  how  little  he 
has  appreciated  the  poem,  and  in  what  degree  he  can  apply 
this  gain  to  the  facts  of  his  own  experience.     If  literature  be 
studied  alone,  however,  without  this  accompaniment  of  daily 
writing,  the  teacher  cannot  surely  know  whether  the  attractive 
pictures  and  elevating  thoughts  presented  in  poetry  or   prose 
have  or  have  not  had  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  child. 
.  The  child  may  catch  a  vision  of  the  ideal,  but  it   may  vanish 
'without  effect.     If  daily  writing,  however,  leads  him  to  look 
.  himself  for  the  beautiful  and  the  significant,  he  will  be  likely 
to  make  practical  application  of  those  principles  of  simplicity, 
^sincerity,  beauty  and  truth  exemplified  to  him  in  the  best  lit- 
'  erature, — principles,  however,  that  the  study  of  literature  alone 
/might  never  clinch. 

The  study  of  literature  and  the  writing  of  accompanying 
themes  have  just  been  shown  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  in  training  a 
pupil's  character.  From  another  point  of  view,  furthermore, — 
that  of  the  teacher, — the  presentation  of  these  closely  allied  sub- 
jects together  is  again  seen  to  conduce  to  the  good  of  both 
studies.  The  teaching  of  literature  has  often  been  said  to 
aflTord  a  teacher  the  best  opportunity  for  helping  pupils  to  form 
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iiigher  ideals,  and  to  reach  higher  standards  of  living ;  but  by 
the  reading  of  sincere  compositions  that  express  truly  the  pupil's 
K)wn  experience,  a  teacher  is  surely  better  enabled  to  know 
ivhat  ideals  he  has  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and 
also  to  know  the  pupil  as  an  individual.  Such  original  themes 
will  help  a  teacher  to  discover  how  much  or  how  little  the  pupil 
has  been  benefited  by  the  study  of  literature,  and  will  enable 
him  to  shape  his  further  instruction  in  both  literature  and  com- 
i  position  according  to  the  pupil's  needs.  If  the  themes  show 
careless  observation,  a  teacher  can  direct  a  pupil  so  that  he 
may  see  for  himself  that  the  grass  is  not  always  green,  or  the 
i  sky  blue,  and  stimulate  him  to  make  close  accurate  observa- 
tion. If  the  themes  narrate  an  incident  in  an  uninteresting, 
diffuse  style,  without  climax,  a  teacher  can  direct  a  pupil 
to  read  selections  from  Ivanhoe,  The  Jungle  Book,  or  Kid- 
napped, where  the  movement  is  rapid  and  the  interest  in- 
tense. A  teacher,  furthermore,  by  showing  pupils  that  the 
flowery,  trite  expressions  which  they  are  apt  to  use  are  bor- 
rowed and  inaccurate,  can  stimulate  a  pupil  to  aim  for  original, 
honest,  forcible  expression.  In  all  these  ways,  surely,  a 
teacher  has  great  opportunity  for  helping  pupils,  in  a'  prac- 
.  tical  way,  to  form  and  reach  higher  standards. 

Many  advocates  of  paraphrase  and  reproduction  think  that 
these  ideals  are  not  best  approached  by  requiring  a  pupil  to  ex- 
press his  own  personal  experience;  they  say,  indeed,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  a  young,  immature  person  to  try  to  voice 
his  feeble  thoughts  when  he  might  be  considering  and  repro- 
ducing the  thoughts  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Though  it  is 
true  that  dwelling  on  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  in  this  way  gives 
a  pupil  valuable  and  suggestive  help,  yet  thinking  the  thoughts 
of  another  will  not  give  him  most  effective  training  in  making 
him  think  for  himself.  The  ability  to  construct  is  the  test  of 
^education.  It  is  the  constant  struggle  to  voice  his  own  thoughts 
aclearly,  logically  and  forcibly,  that  increases  in  a  person  the 
Apower  to  think.  Experienced  teachers  of  English  in  universi- 
ties testify  that  '*  clear  thinking  cannot  exist  apart  from  clear 
expression."  So  training  a  pupil  to  express  his  thought  ade- 
quately is  equivalent  to  training  him  to  think  clearly  and 
logically. 

.  It  is  said,  again,  that  a  young  person  in  after  life  reads  so 
much  more  than  he  writes,  that  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid 
in  teaching  him  how  to  read,  and  what  to  read.  This  leads  to 
the  principal  reason  for  considering  English  composition  of  so 
great  importance  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  writing  of  English  is  the  phase  of  English  that  is  most 
practically  useful  to  a  young  person  in  after  life,  if  he  is  to 
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achieve  success  in  his  particular  work.  To  say  that  instruction 
in  this  branch  aims  to  produce  writers  is  a  mistake ;  it  aims  to 
give  a  student  the  valuable  gift  of  adequate  expression.  Ex- 
pression of  thought  in  writing  is  the  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion  of  composition ;  but  it  is  evident  that  ability  to  express 
thought  well  in  writing  must  necessarily  increase  power  to 
express  thought  in  speaking.  Hence  we  understand  "compo- 
sition," also,  in  its  broader  meaning, — expression  of  thought  in 
language.  Although  a  person  in  ordinary  life  writes  less  than 
he  reads, — as  the  advocates  of  the  old  method  often  assert, — 
yet  he  certainly  speaks  much  more,  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
expression — oral  and  written — must  far  exceed  the  amount  of 
reading  in  later  life.  A  person  should  read  much,  certainly, 
for  improvement  and  diversion  ;  but  the  ability  to  express  him- 
self adequately — with  clearness,  force  and  brevity — is  the  tool 
that  he  must  be  able  to  use  skilfully  in  order  to  Achieve  success 
in  any  condition  of  life.  To  repeat :  Few  graduates  of  second- 
ary schools  can  write  a  business  letter  that  shall  be  correct  in 
form,  and  clear  and  forcible  in  expression.  Few  candidates 
in  their  entrance  examinations  to  college  can  write  with  even 
a  slight  degree  of  ease  and  fluency  on  a  familiar  subject.  The 
colleges  say  that  they  want  students  who  can  use  their  own 

'.  language  well,  rather  than  those  who  can  dissect  literature^ 
It  is  the  high  school  graduate  who  is  quick  and  accurate  in 
observing  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  who  is  able  to  think  and 
reason  clearly  about  what  he  sees,  and  who  can  express  his 
thought  adequately, — with  clearness  and  force, — that  is  a  power 

'  in  business.  Such  a  result  training  in  English  composition  aims 
to  accomplish. 

That  the  important  art  of  expression  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  a  young  person  seems  plain  from  the  foregoing  reasons ;  and 
to  secure  it  for  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  there  should  be 
adequate  instruction  and  daily  practice  in  writing.  In  other 
words,  English  composition  should  take  important  rank  as  a 
study  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is  a  valuable  study 
because,  by  teaching  accurate  observation,  clear  thinking,  speak- 
ing and  writing,  it  provides  a  pupil  with  a  necessary  equipment 
for  his  later  life.  It  is  valuable  because  it  cultivates  individu- 
ality and  originality.  It  is  valuable,  furthermore,  because  it 
not  only  increases  a  young  person's  appreciation  of  literature, 
but  becomes  in  itself  a  means  for  gaining  deeper  insight  into  the 
significance  of  the  life  that  lies  behind  and  beyond  all  expres- 
sion. A  study  that  furthers  such  high  ends  should  be  recog- 
nized, certainly,  as  an  independent  and  vital  phase  of  English 
teaching. 
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SOME  HISTORICAL  POINTS  ON  ARITHMETIC  AND 
THEIR  BEARING  ON  ITS  TEACHING. 

SBTH  HARVBY,  TEACHER  OP  MATHEMATICS  IN  STATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

VALLEY  CITY,  N.  DAK. 

WHEN  one  contemplates  giving  to  the  public  his  ideas  on 
any  given  subject  he  should  first  consider  whether  the 
public  will  be  behefited  by  those  ideas.  Now,  if  we  ask  the 
question,  How  can  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  be  benefited  by  a 
study  of  its  historical  development?  the  answer  may  be  given 
that  the  world  has  learned  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  child. 
In  the  language  of  David  Eugene  Smith,  **  What  has  bothered 
the  world  usually  bothers  the  child,  and  •the  way  in  which  the 
world  has  overcome  its  difficulties  is  suggestive i  of  the  way 
in  which  the  child  may  overcome  similar  ones  in  his  own 
development/' 

The  child's  arithmetic  should  grow  as  the  arithmetic  of  the 
world  has  grown.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  in  the  same 
way,  however ;  that  would  be  stupid,  indeed,  for  it  would  dis- 
pense with  the  teacher  entirely  ;  and*  such  a  plan  would  subject 
the  child  to  the  same  slow  process  in  his  arithmetical  develop- 
ment that  the  world  of  necessity  was  subjected  to  in  the  de- 
veloping of  the  subject.  It  would  exclude  all  possibility  of 
profiting  from  the  experience  of  others.  We  do  say,  however » 
that  the  same  general  path  that  the  world  took  in  developing 
the  subject  should  be  very  suggestive  to  the  alert  teacher. 
Lightning  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  world,  un- 
guided  in  its  almost  unconscious  development  of  arithmetic,  has, 
in  the  main,  traced  a  path  which  in  the  light  of  psychology, 
has  proven  to  be  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

The  teacher  of  to-day  has  been  compared  to  a  traveler  who, 
by  much  toil,  has  reached  an  eminence,  and  before  going  farther 
stops  to  rest  and  look  over  the  ground  he  has  traveled.  He 
sees  here  and  there  where  he  might  have  done  better  by  taking 
a  short  cut,  or  finding  a  smoother  path.  So  a  study  of  the 
development  of  arithmetic  may  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet  as  we 
attempt  to  guide  the  child,  as  it  grows,  in  its  arithmetic.  By  its 
study  we  may  place  ourselves  upon  the  mountain,  out  of  the 
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-winding  labyrinths  and  difficult  passages  through  which  we 
were  dragged,  as  we,  with  our  teacher,  laboriously  followed 
the  text-book.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  select  the  good  and 
reject  the  bad.  We  can  see  how  many  chapters  have  crept 
into  the  arithmetic  because  of  conditions  which  have  long  since 
passed  away,  and  see  how  nearly  alike  the  barriers  to  progress 
in  the  centuries  that  have  passed  are  to  the  barriers  to  progress 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

But  one  cannot  even  in  a  book  of  many  pages  give  anything 
like  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  historical  development  of 
arithmetic.  De  Morgan  (1806-1871),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  English  mathematical  writers,  published  a  catalogue  entitled 
Arithmetical  Books.  This  catalogue  is  a  list,  with  critical 
notes,  of  the  iroportai^  arithmetics  in  his  library,  and  makes  a 
goodly  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages.  This 
gives  us  some  idea  of  how  extensive  a  complete  review  of  the 
subject  would  be.  In  this  paper  only  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
is  all  that  can  be  expected,  especially  if  we  take  space  to  discuss 
any  of  the  conclusions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  these 
lines  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  some  teacher  to  a  more 
^thorough  study  of  the  subject  for  himself. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF   ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  has  its  beginning  with  the  origin  of  number,  and 
number  has  its  origin  in  the  measuring  of  quantity.  The  meas- 
uring of  quantity  began  when  the  savage  wanted  to  know  how 
many  suns  it  was  to  the  next  camp ;  or,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  one  group  of  warriors  being  larger  than  another, 
and  began  to  be  this  group  has  five  warriors  and  that  has  seven  ; 
or,  when  an  ax  is  worth  not  a  handful  of  arrowheads  but  a 
definite  number  of  them.  In  other  wo^ds,  arithmetic  began 
with  counting,  and  how  far  back  this  operation  dates  no  one 
can  tell.  If  everything  we  need  could  be  had  for  the  asking 
there  would  be  no  careful  measuring  of  quantity,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  such  thing  as  number  in  the  strict  mathematical 
sense.  But  at  no  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  family  do 
we  find  such  to  be  the  case.  The  necessities  of  life  are  all 
limited,  and  can  only  be  had  through  activity.  This  requires 
energy.     Our  energy  is  limited,  which  calls  for  a  careful  adap- 
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tation  of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  This  requires  measuring  \ 
and  the  unit  (evidently  not  necessarily  a  **  single  thing")  may 
be  a  '•  sun,"  two  savages,  seven  arrowheads,  or  the  distance  to 
the  moon,  according  as  the  problem  in  hand  may  require. 

But  counting  as  we  now  do  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
primitive  savage  could  only  say  Qne,  two,  three,  '*  heap;"  just 
as  the  child  says  one,  two,  three,  **  lots."  It  was  a  long  struggle 
to  know  number  up  to  ten ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a 
well-regulated  system  for  naming  numbers  above  ten.  Our 
base  for  counting  is  ten.  It  is  evident  we  might  take  any  other 
base  as  five,  twelve,  or  twenty.  The  reader  may  decide  what 
objection  there  would  be  to  five  and  twenty,  and  why  twelve 
would  have  been  better  than  ten.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  book  of  Problemata,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  **  Why  do  all  men,  both  barbarians  and  Hellenes,, 
count  up  to  ten  ?  "  Along  with  many  absurd  answers  is  found 
the  true  answer,  **  Because  all  men  have  ten  fingers."  If  man 
had  not  had  ten  fingers  we  should  have  some  other  base  for  count* 
ing,  and  we  should  not  have  our  decimal  system  ;  all  owing  to- 
the  fact  that  man  learned  to  count  by  using  his  fingers.  This  is 
agreed  to  by  all.  Now,  if  fingers  were  of  such  assistance  to- 
primitive  man  in  the  developing  of  the  number  series,  what^may 
be  said  of  the  child  of  to-day  using  his  fingers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? Evidently  the  first  thing  for  the  child  to  learn  is  the 
number  series  up  to  ten.  He  should  be  permitted  to  assist  him- 
self by  the  use  of  objects ;  they  should  be  unattractive  and 
familiar ;  nothing  better  than  his  fingers.  The  world  mastered 
the  difiiculty  in  this  way ;  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  do- 
likewise. 

SECOND   STEP — CALCULATING. 

The  next  step  the  world  took  was  calculating — the  simplest 
operations.  This  the  child  should  be  led  to  do,  making,  of 
course,  no  combinations  higher  than  ten.  When  the  child  has 
found  that  two  pieces  of  chalk  and  two  pieces  of  chalk  make 
four  pieces  of  chalk,  or  that  two  fingers  and  three  fingers  make 
five  fingers  (by  whatever  method  he  may  choose),  then  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  those  combinations  and  be  given  drill  in 
them.  In  the  same  exercise  would  come  subtraction,  incident^- 
ally.     Now.  representing  each  piece  of  chalk,  or  the  fingers,  by 
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dots  or  marks,  since  he  has  been  doing  rational  work  in  his 
oral  adding  and  subtracting,  the  child  may  be  shown  how  it 
may  be  represented,  thus  :..  +  ••=••••>  or  ..  -j-  •••  = 
Following  this  would  come  .  .  .  .  —  ..  =  ..,  or 
—  ..  =  ...  When  the  child  by  the  handling  of 
objects  (guided  by  the  teapher)  has  discovered  that  three 
objects  taken  twice  or  two  objects  taken  three  times  is  equal  to 
six  objects  taken  once ;  or  when  he  has  found  that  in  separating 
a  pile  containing  six  blocks  into  two  piles  containing  an  equal 
number  he  has  three  blo.cks  in  each, — then  he  should  be 
given  oral  drill  in  those  operations,  after  which  he  may  be 

shown  how  to  represent  them  thus :  ,  .  .X  •  •  = >  or 

.  .  X  .  .  .  = ,  or -T-  ..  =  ...  All  these 

statements  the -child  should  read  justs  as  he  has  been  making 
them  orally. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  use  the  symbols?  Because  it  is  all 
important  that  we  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  child  to 
think  in  number  and  not  in  symbols.  This  question  has  been 
discussed  for  the  past  century ;  those  opposed  to  the  method 
saying  that  we  impose  upon  the  child  something  the  mathemati- 
cian will  not  take  upon  himself.  It  is  true  the  mathematician 
take^  delight  in  manipulating  figures  and  signs,  and  making  all 
kinds  of  abstruse  reductions.  The  writer  has  read  with  increas- 
ing interest  a  few  pages  himself  where  he  was  compelled  to 
give  two  hours  to  the  line.  La  Place  by  the  use  of  symbols  was 
often  enabled  to  say,  **From  which  it  easily  follows;"  then 
would  follow  a  reduction  covering  half  a  page  or  more.  How- 
ever, those  who  attempted  to  read  after  him  were  required  to 
insert  whole  pages  to  see  whether  it  followed  at  all  or  not.  This 
simply  shows  the  wonderful  lever  the  mathematician  has  in  his 
symbols.  But  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  mathematician  in 
embryo  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  child,  and  the  tools  which 
the  skilled  workman  may  use  are  not  always  safe  instruments 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child. 

A  knowledge  of  number  can  only  be  had  through  sense-per- 
ception ;  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  symbol  suggestive  of 
number  it  becomes  at  this  stage  of  the  child's  development  a 
blind  to  the  idea  of  number.  We  are  not  trying  just  now  to 
make  expert  jugglers  with  symbols,  or  even  to  develop  power 
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to  perform  the  operations  rapidly.  The  primary  object  now  is 
to  develop  as  well  as  we  can  the  most  easily  conceived  idea  of 
number — the  multitude  idea,  and  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  bent 
in  the  proper  direction.  It  is  simply  carrying  out  the  well- 
Icnown  rule,  **  First  a  thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  way  of  it, 
matter  before  form."  The  only  question  is.  How  long  should 
the  form  be  postponed?  Pestalozzi's  plan  was  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  one  here  suggested,  but  it  is  agreed  that  he  post- 
poned the  form  too  long. 

It  is  asked.  Why  use  such  symbols  as  -f->  — 5  etc.,  and  not  use  a 
symbol  like  4?  This  is  easily  answered.  There  is  no  way  of 
representing  the  operations  save  by  words  or  symbols,  and  in 
fact  neither  word  nor  symbol  is  suggestive  of  any  special  opera- 
tion ;  so  it  is  just  as  well  and  better  to  use  the  sign,  for  it  is 
shorter  and  nothing  is  sacrificed  ;  whereas  all  will  acknowledge 
that  ....  is  a  representation  of  the  multitude  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  number  four.  The  symbol  4  represents  the 
idea  no  better  than  the  symbol  5.  I  would  not  have  the  reader 
understand  that  by  any  representation  can  we  see  number,  for  it 
is  not  an  object  of  sense-perception.  The  idea  of  number  can 
only  be  had  by  reflection,  an  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  this 
activity  is  quickened  through  sense-perception,  which  calls  for 
objects  or  their  representation  and  not  symbols. 

As  a  last  resort,  those  who  object  to  this  plan  say  that  we 
should  consider  the  difficulty  which  children  have  in  connecting 
the  number  with  the  proper  symbol,  and  especially  with  the 
proper  name  in  the  number  series  ;  and  hence  we  should  present 
number-picture,  name,  and  symbol  simultaneously,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  the  greatest  use  possible  of  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation. It  is  very  probable  that  the  child  would  meet  with  some 
trouble  in  connecting  the  number  with  the  proper  name  in  the 
series,  when  he  may  have  the  idea  that  the  fourth  piece  of  chalk 
is  four,  or  when  his  mind  has  been  cumbered  with  the  symbol. 
But  the  connecting  of  the  proper  symbol  with  name  or  number- 
picture  is  an  easy  matter  when  he  has  the  number  idea  fairly 
well  established. 

In  the  making  of  the  number  systems  we  find  that  all  the 
operations  have  been  used ;  but  that  addition  and  multiplication 
stand  otlt  prominently.      For  example,  in  Latin  18  is  called 
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decern  et  octo  (lo  +  8) .  In  French,  dix-huit  (lo,  8  or  lo  +  8) ► 
In  German,  Acht^Zehn  (8,  lo  or  8  +  10).  In  Lower  Briton^ 
tri'Omch  (3X6).  In  Welsh,  dew-naw  (2X9).  In  English 
we  have  it  as  it  is  in  German ;  while  by  one  system  we  find  50 
called  half-hundred.  This  shows  that  the  use  of  operations 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  forming  of  the  number  systems. 

THIRD    STEP — ^NOTATION. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic  was  writing 
numbers.  The  primitive  plan  was  to  cut  notches  on  a  stick  or 
to  make  scratches  on  a  stone.  But  of  scientific  plans  there  are 
only  a  few;  viz.,  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman 
and  the  Hindu  (Arabian).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
nearly  all  the  systems  the  orders  diminish  in  value  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  written :  the  Roman  method  being  the 
striking  exception.  In  some  of  the  systems  the  symbols  are 
written  from  left  to  right,  in  others  from-  right  to  left,  while  the 
Chinese  write  from  the  top  downward. 

Among  the  Egyptians  we  find  the  numbers  written  from  right 
to  left.  In  this  system  different  symbols  are  used  for  the  first 
nine  numbers,  likewise  for  all  the  ten-units,  all  the  hundred* 
units,  and  all  the  thousand-units. 

In  the  Babylonian  system  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  proceed 
from  left  to  right.  The  symbols  used  are  the  horizontal  wedge, 
the  verticle  wedge  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  addative 
and  multiplicative  principles  are  both  used. 

The  oldest  Greek  numerals  were  the  initial  letters  of  the  num- 
bers  I,  5,  ID,  100,  1,000,  10,000,  etc.;  but  about  500  B.  C. 
another  system  arose,  and  the  numbers  were  represented  by  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  first  eight  letters  with  one 
extra  stood  for  the  single  units ;  the  next  eight  with  one  extra 
for  the  ten-units ;  and  the  rest  with  one  extra  for  the  hundred- 
units.  By  this  system  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  numbers 
below  1,000  can  be  written  with  few  symbols.  For  example, 
while  the  Romans  wrote  488  thus,  CCCCLXXXVIII,  the 
Greeks  wrote  it  t»7ny. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  addative,  subtractive  and  multipli- 
cative principles  used  in  the  Roman  system.  For  example,. 
VIII=S  +  3,     IX=io— I,     XXX=(io  +  io+io)  X  1000. 
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The  bar,  however,  was  very  seldom  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
large  numbers  were  usually  written  out  in  words.  This  shows 
that  when  for  practical  purposes  the  Romans  preferred  to  write 
out  the  large  numbers  in  words  to  using  their  own  system  of 
notation,  it  is  a  very  bad  use  of  time,  to  say  the  least,  to  require 
the  children  of  to-day  to  write  numbers  by  this  method  beyond 
a  thousand.  The  origin  of  the  symbols  has  been  a  question 
long  disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  are 
modified  forms  of  old  Greek  letters. 

The  Hindu  system  can  be  traced  back  to  certain  inscriptions 
found  in  Bombay,  India,  and  first  made  known  to  the  world  in 
1877.  These  inscriptions  date  from  about  300  B.  C.  At  that 
time,  and  for  several  centuries  following,  the  system  was  no 
improvement  over  many  others.  The  zero  was  not  then  used, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  place  value  of  numbers  which  now 
makes  the  system  superior  to  all  others  was  then  wanting,  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  the  early  Greeks.  If  the 
Arabs  invented  the  zero  and  introduced  it  along  with  the  place 
value  element  into  the  system  it  deserves  to  be  called  Ai;abian  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  did  more  than  to  help  dis- 
seminate the  system  through  the  borders  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  them.  The  zero  appeared  about  300  A.  D.,  and  the 
first  known  use  of  it  in  a  document  dates  over  four  hundred  years 
later.  It  was  not  until  i5cx>  A.  D.,  near  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  printing  press,  that  it  began  to  get  a  firm  footing  in 
the  schools.  But  as  late  as  1658  the  Roman  numerals  were 
commonly  used,  and  we  find  such  instruction  in  the  arithmetics 

of  the  time  as  the  following  :  ''  If  you  would  add  ^  and  ^y^  write 

them  crosswise  on  the  abacus ;  then  by  multiplying,  III  x  III  is 
IX,  and  II  X  nil  is  VIII ;  add  the  VIII  and  IX  getting  XVII. 
This  is  the  numerator;  then  multiplying  the  denominators, 
III  X  im  is  XII ;  write  the  XII  under  the  XVII  and  make  a 

little  line  between,  thus  -yit  ,  which  equals  one  and  ytt*" 

So,  we  see  that  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  zero 
and  the  place  value  element  into  the  Hindu  system,  which 
made  it  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others,  to  the  time  of  its  univer- 
sal adoption  through  the  West  was  about  fourteen  hundred 
years.     However,   the  real   time  of  competition  between   the 
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Hindu  and  Roman  systems  dates  from  about  1200  A.-  D.,  when 
the  Hindu  system  was  first  brought  to  Italy,  to  1700  A.  D.,  or 
about  five  hundred  years.  Is  it  not  strange  that  it  should  take 
five  hundred  years  for  the  one  system  to  supplant  the  other 
when  there  was  no  comparison  between  their  utility?  It  seems 
to  us  now  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  **  Pos^ 
session  is  nine  points  in  the  law."  The  struggle  between  the 
two  is  not  unlike  the  present  struggle  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
between  the  English  and  metric  systems  of  measuring.  The 
staying  qualities  of  the  Roman  system  remind  one  of  the 
**  sticktoitiveness"  of  such  subjects  in  the  arithmetic  as  equa- 
tion of  payments,  alligation,  profit  and  loss  (the  problems 
being  merely  ordinary  ^percentage  problems  not  worthy  of  a 
separate  chapter),  arbitrated  exchange,  annual  and  compound 
interest  (beyond  the  mere  ability  to  compute  such  interest) ,  and 
compound  proportion.  As  to  the  conditions  existing  when 
these  were  given  a  place  in  the  arithmetic,  and  as  to  the  influ- 
ences which  keep  them  there,  we  will  have  to  omit  in  this 
article.  We  find,  however,  that  for  many  centuries  the  exami- 
nation has  been  a  barrier  to  progress  of  this  nature,  and  all 
know  that  such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic,  after  the 
writing  of  integers,  was  that  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  frac- 
tions. But  the  discussion  of  this  step  with  subsequent  ones  we 
will  leave  to  be  brought  out  at  another  time. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  treatment  of  the  development  of 
arithmetic,  taking  it  up  by  successive  steps  as  we  have  done,  is 
not  to  teach  that  the  child's  arithmetic  should  be  developed  by 
the  conscioi:\s  taking  up  of  the  successive  steps,  as  steps,  as 
herein  indicated.  In  fact,  the  easy  development  of  most  of 
these  steps  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  succeeding  ones.  We  do  wish  to  show, 
however,  the  general  order  of  progress  best  fitted  for  the  child 
mind. 
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EDITORIAL. 

» 

WE  note  with  pleasure  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reintroduce 
the  Bible  into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Advance 
states  that  "a  majority  of  the  committee  on  school  manage- 
ment has  endorsed  the  proposition."  We  are  glad  to  learn  of  this 
movement.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  an  effort 
to  correct  a  great  wrong.  The  Bible  should  never  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  public  schools.  *  It  has  a  place,  and  a  very  important  place 
in  the  school  curriculum.  We  do  all  pupils,  but  especially  those 
who  have  no  biblical  instruction  at  home,  an  injustice  when  we  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
books.  The  Bible  should  be  in  the  schoolroom  on  purely  literary 
grounds  for  the  simplicity,  majesty  and  sublimity  of  its  thought,  the 
glow  of  its  eloquence,  and  the  vigor,  directness  and  intensity  of  its 
expression.  The  Bible  should  be  in  the  schools  on  moral  grounds  as 
a  mighty  incentive  to  right  living,  and  an  aid  to  all  religious  aspira- 
tion. And  the  Bible  should  be  in  the  schools  on  purely  business 
grounds,  teaching  our  youth  to  hate  lying,  to  obey  the  golden  rule,  never 
to  yield  to  sudden  impulse,  and  by  its  sound  and  salutary  teaching, 
especially  in  Proverbs,  to  follow  out  those  noble  lines  of  action  which 
win  respect  and  lead  on  to  success.  The  Bible  lifts  up  one's  ideals. 
It  ennobles  life.  We  hope  this  movement  will  be  successful  in 
Chicago  and*  in  every  place  where  the  Bible  does  not  hold  that 
honorable  place  in  the  curriculum  to  which  its  transcendent  worth 
entitles  it. 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  of  Yale  University, 
addressed  a  large,  select  and  highly  appreciative  audience  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  the  evening  of  October  12,  on 
'*  Conflicting  Views  Regarding  Entrance  Examinations."  All  en- 
joyed his  keen,  sharp  discriminations,  but  best  of  all  the  fine  sword- 
play  between  the  speaker  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  pre- 
sided and  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Paper. 
President  Hadley  thinks  the  examiners  in  their  efforts  to  include  in 
examination  papers  something  for  every  man  put  in  too  much  for  any 
man.  He  regarded  the  present  examination  for  entrance  to  college  as 
a  rough  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  of  chance.  Often  the  attempt  is 
rather  to  show  off  good  schools  than  to  pass  good  students.  These 
examinations  do  not  test  the  student's  ability  to  go  on  with  college 
studies.     They  deal  largely  with  his  range  of  previous  study. 
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Dr.  Hadley  declares  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  extent 
of  English  study,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  English  used  by  those  entering  college.  An  exami- 
nation should  be  a  test  of  power.  If  the  student  lacks  power  it 
should  stop  his  entering.  He  did  not  think  sight  translations  were 
tests  of  power.  He  would  reduce  the  number  of  examination  papers, 
and  make  them  tests  of  the  student's  ability  to  do  the  work  which  lies 
before  him.  To  do  this  "would  prevent  hurrying  of  the  candidate, 
would  allow  masters  of  schools  a  choice  of  methods  in  subjects  now 
dominated  by  cramming,  and  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  results  of 
skillful  cramming  as  a  factor  in  success." 

A  RECENT  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  ad- 
vocates in  a  convincing  way  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take 
and  read  regularly  some  educational  paper.     The  statement  is 
made  that  many  young  teachers  fail  to  form  the  habit  merely  from 
oversight,  but  are  ready  to  admit  its  desirability  when  their  attention 
is  once  called  to  the  important  benefits  to  be  obtained.     Every  worker 
in  a  special  profession  like  that  of  teaching,  should  become  familiar 
with  the  freshest  thought  of  the  ablest  workers  in  the  same  line.     Not 
to  do  so  is  to  suffer  stagnation ;  and  stagnation  means  ultimate  decay 
and  death.     To  keep  up  with  the  times  means  to  increase  one's  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  his  real  helpfulness  to  his  pupils,  and  his  value  to 
his  employers.     Hence  self-interest  is  concerned,  and  higher  salaries 
lie  directly  along  the  line  of  earnest  and  faithful  efforts  at  self-culture. 
The  writer  referred  to  cites  the  exceptional  but   most   praiseworthy 
practice  of  a  certain  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  regularly 
included  among  the  questions  asked  of  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate,  this  one,  "  What  educational  publication  do  you  take  ?  "     At 
the  close  of  his  examination  he  remarked  :  "I  hold  that  no  person  is 
qualified  to  teach  who  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  his  profession  to 
subscribe  to  some  educational  paper.     If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  you  will  please  look  over  the  samples  of  various  publications  on 
my  table  and  make  your  selection.     No  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  fails  in  this  point."     We  believe  that  this  is  the  correct 
theory,  and  we  suggest  in  all  seriousness  that  the  readers  of  Educa- 
tion aid  in  propagating  it  by  advising  their  associates  who  do  not  now 
read  regularly  the  able  discussions  of  educational  matters  appearing 
monthly  in  this  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines,  that  they 
are  not  living  up  to  their  privileges.     The  autumn  is  an  excellent  time 
to  subscribe. 
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THE  following  awards  of  grand  prizes  and  gold  and  silver  medals 
were  made  by  the  class  jury  and  confirmed  by  the  Group  and 
the  Superior  Juries  at  the.  Paris  Exposition.      Grand   prize : 
National  Bureau  of   Education;    United  States   Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  section  of  Education ;  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, section  of  Fine  Arts,ybr  the  general  system  of  drawing  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States;  State  Board  of  Education,  Massa- 
chusetts;   State  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York;  Board  of 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. ;    Board  of  Education,  New  York  City ; 
Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. ;  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;    Hawaii   Public  School  System;    American  Book  Company; 
W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States,  ^<?r 
Monograph    on    Elementary   Education    in   the    United    States. 
Gold  medals :  The  following  State  and  City  Departments  or  Boards 
of  Education, — State  Board  of  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  School  Board  of  Denver,  Col.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  following  Normal   Schools, — State  Normal    Schools   of   Massa- 
chusetts  (collective  exhibit).   State  Normal  Schools  of   New  York 
(collective  exhibit),   State  Normal  School  of   Pennsylvania   (West- 
chester) ,  Philadelphia  Normal  School  (for  charts  showing  the  system 
of   instruction    in    Natural    History  prepared  by   Miss    G.    G. 
Wilson)^  Teachers*  Training  College,  New  York  City.    Silver  medals : 
State  Board  of  Education,  Rhode  Island  (exhibited  reports  only)  ; 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  State  Normal  School,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich,  (exhibited  reports  and  photographs)  ;   Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.     A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  by  the  Group  Jury  to  the  col- 
lective exhibit  of  American  School  Journals,  and  one  by  the  Superior 
Jury  for  the  collection  of   Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United 
States.     The  education  section  was  in  charge   of   Mr.   Howard   J. 
Rogers,  of  New  York,  who  won  golden  opinions  from  every  one, 
both  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibit  and  his  personal  qualities. 
The  juror  representing  the  United  States  for  the  class  of  Elementary 
Education  was  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education.     M.   Bourgeois,   President  of   the   Class   Juiy,  and  also 
President  of  the  Superior  Jury,  in  which  all  classes  were  represented, 
publicly  complimented   Miss   Smith   for  her  impartial   and   zealous 
advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''RAMONA.'' 

BLIZABBTH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON. 

ONE  of   the  most  touching  compliments  ever  paid  a  publishing 
house  was  that  of  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.)  when,  facing  death, 
she  closed  a  business  letter  to  her  Boston  publishers — Roberts 
Brothers — with  these  words  :  "  Good-bye.     Many  thanks  for  all  your 
long  good  will  and  kindness.    I  shall  look  in  on  your  new  rooms  some 
day,  be  sure,  but  you  won*t  see  me.     Good-bye,. 

Affectionately,  forever,  H.  J." 

This  came  to  mind  upon  hearing  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
the  crowning  work  of  her  life,  Ramona,  After  these  fifteen  years 
since  her  transition,  however,  she  would  have  to  look  in  upon  differ- 
ent quarters  than  she  thought,  because  of  the  union  of  her  publishers 
to  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  under  whose  name  the  two- volume  work 
appears.  But  would  she  not  be  pleased  at  what  she  saw?  Would 
she  not  again  bless  the  publishers?  Would  she  not  linger  over  the 
ingenuous  Introduction  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  her  friend  Henry 
Sandham,  as  she  recalled  the  California  days  when  together  they 
planned  and  labored  for  such  a  work?  Would  she  not  also  linger 
over  the  prose  and  poetic  introductory  tributes  of  her  friend  Susan 
Coolidge  as  she  told  of  their  life  together,  and  of  the  closing  days  in 
San  Francisco,  when,  "heartily,  honestly  and  cheerfully  ready"  (as 
she  wrote),  she  was  "  glad  to  go,"  for  it  was  ''just  passing  from  one 
country  to  another."  But,  above  all,  would  not  her  great  heart  re- 
joice to  feel  that  it  was  her  Ramona  receiving  all  this  homage  rather 
than  her  other  prose  works,  or  even  the  poetic  work  which  Emerson 
so  praised ;  for  we  can  never  forget  that  as  she  was  waiting  for  death, 
she  said,  "  As  I  lie  here,  nothing  looks  to  me  of  any  value  except  the 
words  I  have  spoken  for  the  Indian."  Ramona  and  A  Century  of 
Dishonor  seemed  to  her  then  the  only  things  she  had  done  which 
could  gladden  her  heart.  "The  rest  is  of  no  moment,"  she  wrote. 
"  They  will  live  and  they  will  bear  fruit.  They  already  have."  The 
heart  had  been  consecrated,  and  the  boo  If  followed.  "  I  did  not 
write  Ramona^*  she  once  said  ;   "it  wrote  itself," 

For  years  in  her  widowed  life  at  Newport,  and,  later,  in  her 
Colorado  home  as  the  wife  of  William  S.  Jackson,  she  had  wielded 
the  pen  in  behalf  of  thought  born  of  sorrow,  travel,  love  of  Nature 
and  of  home;  but  it  was  not  until  1880— when  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age — that  the  soul  of  Ramona  was  born. 

'Tis  true,  her  rich  susceptibility  to  impressions  had  planted  deep 
in  her  being  vivid  scenes  of  the  life  of  Indians  and  poor  Mexicans  as 
seen  in  their  adobe  homes ;  she  had  ever  been  a  sympathetic  listener 
to  emigrants'  stories ;  she  had  penetrated  the  alleys  of  foreign  cities. 
But  it  was  not  until  she  heard  "  Standing  Bear"  and  "  Bright  Eyes  " 
lecture  in  Boston  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Foncas  that  her  soul  was 
moved  to  its  fullest  action.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  this  birth  was 
in  Boston ;  for  Helen  Jackson  had  the  New  England  inheritance 
and  early  environment.     Her  mother  was  Boston  born.     Her  father 
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was  a  Massachusetts  man.  She  herself  was  a  Massachusetts  girl 
(born  in  Amherst) ;  was  educated  in  a  Massachusetts  seminary 
(Ipswich),  although  she  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Rev.  J.  S.  C, 
Abbott's  private  school  in  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she 
was  married  in  Boston.  The  death  of  her  only  child  at  the  age  of 
ten,  less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Major  Hunt, 
came  upon  her  in  Boston  (Roxbury  district).  All  these  varied  ex- 
periences, in  spite  of  her  extended  stay  in  the  West  and  her  travels 
in  foreign  lands,  gave  New  England  an  important  place  in  her  heart. 
And  now  was  born  there  a  spirit  which  could  not  let  her  rest.  She 
went  to  New  York  City  to  study  the  history  of  a  people  whose  wrongs 
had  so  impressed  her  through  personal  stories.  There,  at  a  friend's 
house  she  met  the  two  Indians  she  had  heard  in  Boston.  The  study 
seemed  so  arduous  and  exacting,  that  she  always  called  A  Century  of 
Dishonor  (a  result  of  her  three  months*  study  in  the  Astor  Library)  a 
sketch  rather  than  a  history.  This,  and  the  Report  she  wrote  of  the 
California  Mission  Indians  while  fulfilling  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment appointment  in  company  with  Mr.  Abbott  Kinney,  will  ever 
place  her  high  in  reform  work.  But  there  was  more  to  do.  She 
must  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation.  And  so  in  a  New  York  hotel 
(The  Berkeley)  she  lingered  to  pour  out  her  feeling  in  a  form  more 
likely  to  reach  the  people.  Thus  Ramona  came  into  being.  Her 
study  of  literary  style  had  not  been  in  vain.  It  gave  a  better  setting 
to  her  thought;  so  much  so  that  the  critics,  upon  its  appearance, 
were  able  to  praise  it  on  its  artistic  side.  The  North  American 
Review  (September,  1886)  said  it  was  "  unquestionably  the  best  novel 
yet  produced  by  an  American  woman."  It  was  even  doubted 
"  whether  in  clearness  of  conception,  depth  of  coloring,  purity  of 
tone,  individuality  and  pleasing  contrast  of  characters  and  intensity 
of  emotion,"  it  was  ekcelled  by  any  American  writer. 

The  author's  knowledge  and  genuine  love  for  the  old*  Spanish 
Missions  added  to  the  tocs^l  coloring.  This  Mr.  Sandham  has  also 
shown  in  his  delightful  illustrations.  He  tells  in  the  interesting  Intro- 
duction how  loyal  he  has  endeavored  to  be  to  these, — picturing  them 
as  seen  when  they  were  traveling  together,  ere  modern  restoration 
began.  All  this,  with  the  local  descriptions  which  make  California 
not  so  much  a  land  of  gold-digging,  of  commercial  aspect,  as  the 
once- home  of  Spain's  sons  and  daughters  and  of  the  Indian  inheri- 
tance, will  ever  make  the  charm  of  Ramona  perennial,  and  this  new 
illustrated  edition  invaluable.  I  could  not  but  feel  when  "  Camulos" 
and  other  *' Ramona"  places  in  California  were  being  pointed  out, 
that  while  the  cultivated,  truth-seeking  American  might  not  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  for  such,  he  would  ever  be  impressed  with 
the  Indian  history  of  the  book,  which  the  author  said  was  "  literally 
true  and  was  being  enacted  every  day." 

The  philanthropic,  more  than  the  artistic  side  of  the  ^YO^k,  was  ever 
uppermost  in  Helen  Jackson's  mind.  Soon  after  its  publication,  she 
wrote  a  friend  she  hoped  she  had  read  her  new  story,  Ramona^  and 
become  converted  to  it  (if  she  needed  conversion)  on  the  Indian 
question.     "I   have  in   this  book,"  she   continued,  "flung   my  last 
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weapon.  If  this  does  not  tell,  I  know  nothing  more  to  do.  In  my 
Century  of  Dishonor  I  tried  to  attack  people's  consciences  directly, 
and  they  would  not  listen.  Now  I  have  sugared  my  pill,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  if  it  will  go  down."  And  this  spirit  lingered  to  the  end. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  her  death  she  wrote  President  Cleveland  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  upholding  the  Indian  rights.  Such  a  fire  of  reform 
breathing  in  a  wasting  body  must  have  brought  its  inevitable  reaction. 

O  brain  of  power  and  heart  of  fire, 

America's  pride, 
•    No  wonder  that  the  mountain-height 

Above  sin's  tide. 
Was  chosen  as  the  resting-place 

With  Death  to  hide. 

For  such  could  give  the  needed  rest 

On  earth  denied ; 
Could  satisfy  the  poet-thought 

Unsatisfied ; 
And  symbolize  the  soul's  true  rest 

When  glorified. 

Would  that  the  Cheyenne  height  she  craved,  and  where  she  was 
laid,  could  have  been  kept* as  her  last  resting  place!  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Even  the  Ramona  School  in  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico, 
which,  in  visiting  in  1893,  appealed  to  me  as  a  most  fitting  memorial, 
came  to  an  end.  But  the  work  of  this  "  most  brilliant,  impetuous 
and  thoroughly  individual  woman  of  her  time  "  (as  her  friend  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  has  called  her),  one  whose  "very  temperament 
seemed  mingled  of  sunshine  and  fire,"  will  not  be  forgotten.  Some 
day  we  shall  have  the  biography  promised  by  the  one  she  wished  to 
speak — Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Meanwhile,  we  have  this  fine  illus- 
trated edition  of  Ramona  from  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  in 
which  to  enjoy  fully  the  united  production  of  a  poet  and  artist  as 
splendid  in  their  personality  as  in  their  work. 


TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOL 

THE  leaders  in  the  temperance  movement,  which  has  spread  to 
all  civilized  nations,  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  school  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  agents  in  their  work.  In  our  own  country 
forty-two  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  instruction  in  the  nature 
and  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 
Similar  instruction  is  required  also  in  all  public  schools  and  colleges 
of  France,  and  the  official  programs  include  a  graded  course  in  the 
subject  with  explicit  directions  as  to  its  use.  The  sixth  international 
congress  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  held  at  Brussels  last 
year,  called  for  a  special  report  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  crusade 
against  intemperance,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  absorbing  topic 
presented  during  the  session.  The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A. 
Sluys,  director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  educators  of  Europe.  His  report  was  subsequently  published  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  has  excited  wide-spread  interest.  The  following  is 
a  resum^  of  the  principal  matter  in  the  report. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Sluys  considers  the  enormous  extent  of  intemper- 
ance. '*  Alcoholism,"  he  says,  '*  has  become  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury throughout  Europe,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  and  western 
regions,  a  veritable  epidemic  more  deadly  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
•decimated  the  human  race."  Belgium  is  particularly  ravaged  by  the 
formidable  enemy.  It  occupies  the  first  rank  for  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  In  1850  the  average  was  5.87 
litres  per  inhabitant;  in  1893  ^^  ^^^  risen  to  10  litres.  The  curves  of 
criminality,  beggaiy  and  vagabondage,  of  insanity  and  of  suicides,  have 
risen  proportionally.  Beside  the  waste  of  products  which  should  pro- 
mote the  health  and  comfort  of  human  beings,  and  the  immediate  ruin 
of  the  drunkard,  there  is  the  sad  spectacle  of  thousands  of  the  children 
of  drunkards  doomed  to  degeneracy  and  to  a  life  of  cruel  and  useless 
martyrdom.  It  is  not  merely  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  fami- 
lies, but  the  future  of  entire  nations,  that  is  involved  in  this  evil.  Their 
productive  forces,  industrial,  intellectual  and  aVtistic,  and  their  physi- 
cal energies  are  depleted  and  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Each 
successive  generation  shows  a  greater  number  of  degenerates  incapable 
•of  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  labor,  and  thus  becoming  a  burden 
upon  those  who  have  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  increase  of  crime  which  Mr.  Sluys  notes  is  not,  he  admits,  en- 
tirely due  to  intemperance ;  the  increased  severity  of  the  laws,  the 
greater  number  of  light  offenses  brought  within  the  notice  of  the  law, 
a  more  active  police,  and  many  other  circumstances  have  influenced 
the  statistics  of  crime ;  but,  beyond  question,  the  ever-increasing  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  criminals,  insane,  suicides,  etc. 

In  the  struggle  against  this  evil  the  teacher  may  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  He  has  an  immense  influence  over  children  during  the 
school  period,  that  is,  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and 
by  means  of  the  adult  or  continuation  classes  his  influence  extends  even 
into  the  years  of  maturity.  Both  to  the  child  and  to  the  older  pupils 
he  can  explain  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol ;  he  can,  perhaps,  induce 
them  to  resolve  that  they  will  never  yield  to  this  vice.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  the  school  in  this  matter 
is  limited,  and  that  upon  leaving  school  the  boy  is  very  often  exposed 
to  the  most  adverse  influences ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  that  large 
majority  who  enter  into  workshops.  Here  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  depraved  associates ;  all  the  wholesome  restraints  of  school 
are  suddenly  removed ;  for  the  brief  school  day  with  its  pleasant  alter- 
nations of  work  and  recreation,  there  is  the  long  day,  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  of  toil.  The  change  from  the  one  life  to  the  other  is  too  sud- 
den and  too  severe ;  the  young  apprentice  loses  heart  and  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  temptation.  It  is  in  the  workshop  above  every  place  that 
the  campaign  against  intemperance  should  be  pushed. 

But  to  return  to  the  school,  how  can  it  be  made  most  effective  as  an 
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agent  for  fortifying  the  young  against  this  special  evil  ?  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Sluys  insists  that  abnormal  children,  especially  those  who 
show  signs  of  "alcoholic  degenerafty,"  should  be  separated- from 
normal  children.  It  is  from  these  degenerates,  he  says,  that  criminal 
children  and  adolescents  are  chiefly  recruited.  In  the  public  schools- 
all  children  are  received  without  any  examination  from  the  psycho- 
physical standpoint.  The  degenerate,  the  vicious  are  mixed  with  those 
free  from  any  taint  of  the  kind.  A  system  of  instruction  appropriate 
for  normal  children  is  applied  indifferently  to  all.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  educative  action  of  the  teacher  is  insidiously  undermined 
by  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  bad  elements  which  exercise  upoa 
the  others  a  secret,  disastrous  influence.  "  In  thirty  years'  experience,"* 
says  this  authority,  "  I  have  observed  that  the  ordinary  school  train- 
ing, good  for  the  normal  child,  is  of  no  use  for  the  abnormal,  for  the 
degenerate.  These  are  a  nuisance  in  the  school ;  their  example  is 
pernicious;  they  pervert  the  better  children,  and  they  cause  the 
teacher  to  waste  precious  time  by  constantly  exciting  disorder.  The 
discipline  which  suflices  for  normal  children  has  no  effect  upon  the 
abnormal.** 

In  a  scientific  organization  of  a  school  a  rigorous  selection  would 
be  made ;  the  abnormal  children  would  be  separated  from  the  normal 
and  placed  in  special  institutions  where  an  educative  regime  would  be 
followed  adapted  to  their  natures.  In  this  way  a  certain  number  of 
these  would  be  saved,  and  the  normal  children  would  be  freed  from 
their  pernicious  companionship.  Under  the  present  conditions  from 
tha  best  schools  may,  and  often  do,  go  forth  criminals  and  fools,  and 
this  without  any  fault  either  in  the  teacher  or  the  programs  or  the 
methods.  The  systems  of  education  based  upon  religion  are  no  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  the  secular  schools,  for  the  cause  of  these 
pathologic  and  moral  perversions  is  not  in  its  nature  pedagogic.  A 
reform  urgently  needed  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of 
medical  inspection,  with  a  view  to  separating  vicious  and  degenerate 
children  from  those  who  are  morally  sound.  Already  the  city  of 
Brussels  has  adopted  this  course  and  has  provided  a  special  school 
for  backward  children,  among  whom  are  found  the  victims  of  parental 
intemperance. 

As  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  school,  Mr.  Sluys  advises  that 
the  actual  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  physical  system  should  be  ex- 
plained, and  the  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  strength  or  health 
or  nourishment  should  be  dispelled.  He  would  have  this  instruction 
given  by  fixed  and  formal  lessons,  and  also  by  occasional  and  timely 
talks  on  the  subject.  '*  Occasional  lessons,"  he  says,  "  are  valuable^ 
but  not  in  themselves  sufficient.  Many  important  points  are  neces- 
sarily omitted  from  them,  and  they  do  not  form  a  connected  and 
substantial  whole.'*  These  defects  are  obviated  by  a  regular  course 
of  lessons  following  a  set  program.  They  can  Ije  made  vivid  and 
interesting  if  the  teacher  understands  modern  methods.  Mr.  Sluys 
would  insist  upon  such  a  program,  at  least  for  the  higher  classes  of 
elementary  schools  and  for  continuation  or  adult  classes,  correspond- 
ing to  our  evening  schools.     The  program  which  he  suggests  is  as 
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follows:  (i)  Alcohol:  its  origin,  properties  and  uses.  (2)  Alcoholic 
liquors:  their  manufacture ;  erroneous  notions  concerning,  (3)  The 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol ;  the  maladies  of  drunkards.  (4)  In- 
fluence of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  systeni  and  especially  upon  the  ■ 
brain.  (5)  Demoralization  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  (6)  Alcoholic 
heredity.  (7)  How  one  becomes  a  drunkard;  how  drunkenness  may 
be  cured.     (8)  Financial  state  of  the  temperate  and  the  intemperate. 

(9)  What  Belgium  loses  through  alcoholism ;  direct  loss  and  indirect, 

(10)  The  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  intemperance. 
Mr.   Sluys  strongly  advises  the  use  of   pictures  and   graphics  to 

enforce  the  lessons.  He  urges,  however,  that  the  subject  should  be 
treated  simply,  and  without  exaggeration  or  violence  to  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples. The  victims  of  alcohol  should  be  depicted  as  sufferers  needing 
to  be  cured  and  not  as  wretches,  to  be  mocked.  Besides  the  pictured 
scenes  which-  excite  compassionate  feelings  he  would  present,  also, 
those  of  a  humorous  character.  In  every  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  school  care  should  be  taken  Jiot  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  children 
whose  parents  may  be  among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  drink,  nor  to 
destroy  in  their  young  minds  the  sense  of  filial  respect. 

Among  the  fruitful  causes  of  intemperance  Mr.  Sluys  mentions  in 
particular  the  ignorance  of  domestic  arts  oh  the  part  of  the  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  lack  of  social  diversions  for  the  poor.  To 
correct  the  former,  he  urges  that  special  instruction  be  given  in 
domestic  economy  and  domestic  industry  in  all  public  schools  for 
girls.  The  programs. now  followed  contain,  he  says,  "too  many 
matters  of  secondary  or  of  doubtful  utility."  He  would  havte  these, 
eliminated,  and  would  retain  only  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  life.  "The  school  day,"  he  says,  "should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts — one  devoted  to  general  subjects,  after  a  program 
which  includes  nothing  useless  or  inapplicable  in  life ;  the  other  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  theoretic  knowledge  and  the  practical  arts 
essential  to  the  mother  of  a  family,  to  the  care  of  a  house."  His 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  should  form  this  special  program 
for  girls  is  as  follows:  "Hygiene,  the  care  of  children  (^pidagogie 
tnaternelle)^  elementary  notions  of  domestic  economy,  the  art  of 
managing  a  house  with  intelligence  and  economy,  of  preparing  simple 
and  nourishing  food,  of  marketing,  of  making  and  repairing  garments ; 
in  a  word,  all  that  the  mother  of  a  family  should  know  in  order  to 
make  the  home  comfortable  and  a  center  of  education  and  recreation." 

With  regard  to  the  second  cause  of  intemperance,  the  lack  of  social 
diversions,  Mr.  Sluys  says:  "The  common  people  need  relaxation 
and  recreation  after  their  hours  of  toil.  If  there  is  no  organized  effort 
to  develop  in  them  the  aesthetic  sentiment,  the  taste  for  art,  they  will 
give  themselves  up  to  gross  pleasures,  and  dissipation  will  prove  to 
them  an  irresistible  attraction.  All  that  the  school  can  do  to  develop 
in  the  hearts  of  children  that  flower  of  civilization,  the  love  of  art, 
serves  efficiently  the  temperance  cause.  Here  is  the  great  reason  for 
including  in  the  programs  of  the  people's  schools  music,  drawing, 
declamation  and  dancing  (the  last  being  connected  with  gymnastics). 
To  these  subjects  should  be  added  excursions  in  the  country  to  enjoy 
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the  beauties  of  nature,  and  visits  to  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
All  these  contribute  to  instruct,  to  elevate  the  soul,  to  excite  the  taste 
for  things  really  noble  and  beautiful ;  this  saves  one  from  sinking  into 
baser  pleasures." 

Mr.  Sluys  closes  his  report  with  a  consideration  of  ''school  tem- 
perance societies."  These  he  does  not  favor.  "They  are  founded," 
he  says,  '*upon  a  false  conception  of  child  nature.  ...  It  is  not  the 
promise  made  at  a  given  moment,  nor  the  diploma  that  is  given  to 
them  on  this  occasion,  nor  the  little  flag  secured  by  the  society,  which 
will  keep  the  youth  from  drinking.  Enlighten  the  pupils  by  serious 
and  continuous  instruction,  but  do  not  ply  them  with  artificial  influ- 
ences ;  do  not  expose  them  to  the  temptation  to  break  a  promise  made 
at  an  age  when  they  cannot  understand  what  they  do  and  under 
circumstances  when  they  cannot  act  freely.  Education  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  agencies,  which,  even  though  they 
are  of  American  origin,  are  none  the  less  contrary  to  sound  pedagogy." 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

English  :  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of 
the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  is  a  practical  text*book  that  had  its  first 
form  in  a  course  of  study  in  English  which  the  author  presented  at  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  1898.  The  next 
year  the  Association  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  endorsed  *'the  principles  of 
the  course  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the  course  in  English  for  High  Schools." 
Yielding  to  the  request  of  many  teachers  the  author  has  expanded  the  outline 
into  a  workable  text-book,  and  it  is  now  properly  the  authorized  course  in  the 
«tudy  of  English  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  work ;  never  was  English  more  thoroughly  studied 
in  the  schools,  never  was  there  greater  demand  for  an  adequate  and  satisfj'ing 
text-book  based  on  right  principles,  and  set  forth  with  a  purpose  todo  something 
more  than  to  make  a  mere  text-book  in  the'  study  of  English.  The  author  has 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  dlfliculties  of  the  task  of  teaching  youth  how  to  under- 
€tand  and  properly  use  our  mother  tongue ;  he  also  has  strong  convictions  of 
^hat  should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  presented,  and  he  has  made  a  work 
that  will  bring  to  the  heart  of  every  teacher  of  English  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude.  Not  only  is  it  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  students  in  high  schools, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade. 
It  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  study  of  English  published. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  John  F.  Downey.  Downey's  Higher  Algebra  is  de- 
signed as  a  text-book  for  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but  the 
first  fifleen  chapters  are  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools  and  academies  by 
students  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject  to  some  extent.  Prominence 
is  given  to  the  demonstrations,  which  are  clearly  and  logically  worked  out  under 
each  principle,  test  examples  following.  Many  short  processes  are  suggested  to 
take  the  place  of  the  long  ones  in  common  use.  The  methods  used  in  the  book 
have  been  carefully  tested  in  the  class  room.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Anatomy.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  High  Schools.  Hy  Henrj  F. 
Hewes.  This  book  belongs  to  the  New  Century  Series  of  Physiologies,  which 
is  officially  indorsed  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  the  United  States.  It  is  written  along  the  lines  of  the  best  pedagogical 
methods  and  accepts  the  latest  discoveries  and  developments  in  the  department 
of  physiological  science.  In  a  proper  way  it  considers  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  body.  It  contains  several  special  chapters  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  New  York :  The  American 
Book  Company.     Price,  $1.00 

Typewriting  Instructor  and  Stenographer's  Handbook.  For  schools^ 
private  instruction  and  the  office.  This  book  will  help  to  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  a  modern  art,  by  means  of  which  multitudes  of  men  and  women  are 
earning  their  living.  Besides  the  excellent  suggestions  made  concerning  the 
use  of  the  typewriting  machine,  there  is  much  valuable  information  of  a  general 
nature  about  capitals,  punctuation,  letter  writing,  forms  of  address,  abbrevia- 
tions, forms  of  will,  note,  bond,  introduction,  application  for  position,  etc.  It 
is  a  complete  clerical  handbook,  which  will  undoubtedly  reach  a  large  circula* 
tion.     Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Practical  Text-Book  Company. 

A  Commercial  Geography.  For  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Business 
Colleges.  By  John  N.  Tilden,  M.A.,  M.D.  This  book  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that,  as  a  large  majority  of  boys  in  our  public  schools  enter  business  life  after  a 
comparatively  short  school  training,  they  should  be  given  as  practical  a  knowl> 
edge  as  possible  of  such  branches  as  they  will  actually  use  in  their  daily  work. 
The  routes  and  growth  of  commerce,  the  production  centers  and  markets  of  the 
world,  waterways  and  railways,  and  the  increase  of  commerce  as  related  to  the 
growth  of  cities,  are  subjects  that  are  given  prominence.  Such  maps  as  are 
necessary  are  included.  The  book  gives  a  new  flavor  to  the  study  of  geography, 
and  will  be  practically  useful.  The  present  is  a  new  and  revised  edition,  bring- 
ing everything  fully  up  to  date.     Boston  :  Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 

Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman  is  the.  title  of  a  little  book  by  our 
well-known  contributor,  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  Miss  Gould  is  a  writer 
of  experience,  with  generous  sympathies  and  earnest  convictions,  who  treats  any 
theme  she  discusses  with  candor,  thoroughness  and  ability.  In  '*  Anne  Gilchrist"' 
she  has  almost -an  ideal  subject,  for  Mrs.  Gilchrist — the  friend  of  Tennyson^ 
Carlyle  and  Rossetti — was  a  large-hearted  Englishwoman,  whose  love  for  Whit- 
man (read  her  '*  Confession")  exceeded  her  own,  and  Miss  Gould  has  written  a 
book  about  him,  Gems  from  Walt  Whitman.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  poetry  Whitman  was  an  original  and  elemental  force,  and  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing  the  devotion  of  not  a  few  gifted  men  and  women,  among 
whom  Mrs.  Gilchrist  ranks  high,  and  we  thank  Miss  Gould  for  introducing  us 
to  so  talented  and  charming  a  woman.     Philadelphia :  David  McKfty,  Publisher. 

For  use  in  the  study  and  practice  of  French  Miss  Louise  C  Boname  has 
prepared  a  little  handbook  of  some  sixty  pages  on  Pronunciation,  designed 
especially  for  advanced  grades.  It  may  be  used  with  any  grammar.  Published 
by  the  author  at  Philadelphia. 

To  the  Standard  English  Classics  has  been  added  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar, 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  explanatory  and  critical,  by  Henry  N.  Hudson. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  a  handy  book  for  home  and  school  use.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co. 
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The  Banker  and  the  Bear.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  This  is  an  ab- 
€orbingly  interesting  romance  of  business.  It  deals  with  a  corner  in  lard,  and 
describes  a  ** battle  royal"  between  two  kings  of  finance,  one  shrewd  and 
honest,  the  other  shrewd  and  unscrupulous.  The  reader's  sympathies  are  en- 
listed at  the  outset,  and  he  watches  the  apparent  defeat  but  ultimate  victory  of 
honor  and  righteousness  with  intense  interest.  A  love  tale  runs  through  the 
narrative.  It  is  a  manly  book,  inspiring  healthful  sentiments.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  year,  in  its  class.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $i..so. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  J.  W. 
A.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  C.  E.  Linebarger,  of  the  Lake  View 
High  School,  Chicago,  is  an  elaborate  work  based  on  Nernst  and  Schonflies' 
famous  treatise.  The  American  authors  have  reconstructed  the  German  text- 
book to  fit  it  for  use  in  our  colleges,  their  additions  being  made  for  the  sake  of 
lucidity.     Price,  $2.20.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  A.M.  This  book  is 
Intended  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar  school  course. 
It  combines  practical  work  with  that  which  is  disciplinary,  omitting  unnecessary 
details  and  unfolding  essential  principles  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way. 
It  is  a  handsomely  printed  book  and  makes  t'he  study  of  arithmetic  attractive. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price,  65  cents. 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  By  George  P.  Brown  and  Charles  De 
Garmo.  This  belongs  to  the  De  Garmo  Language  Series.  It  begins  by  study- 
ing the  nature  and  kinds  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  proceeds  to  the  form  and 
method  of  their  expression,  thus  viewing  in  a  logical  way  the  true  science  of 
j^rammar.  Studies  in  thought-analysis  are  introduced  throughout  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  pupil's  taste  for  good  English  and  his  ability  to  use  it. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book.  Chicago :  The  Werner  School  Book  Company. 
Price,  60  cents. 

The  Fourth  Book  in  the  Graded  Literature  Series.  Edited  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  We  have  before  noted  the  merits  of  this  choice 
series  of  readers.  The  present  volume  is  prettily  printed  and  bounJ,  and  the 
illustrations,  especially  the  colored  plates,  are  unusually  attracti^'C.  The  best 
pedagogical  principles  are  observed  in  making  the  series.  New  York:  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

fl 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  142,  143  and  144  of  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  being,  respectively.  Sesame  and  Lilies  by  John  Ruskin,  Plutarch's 
Alexander  the  Great,  done  Into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  and  Scudder's 
Book  of  Legends.  The  last  named  is  in  cloth,  price  25  cents;  the  others  in 
paper,  15  cents.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Handbook  of  Nature  Study  Sugges- 
tions for  Grammar  Grades.  By  Dudley  Grant  Hays.  Published  by  the 
author,  at  Chicago. — Poems  from  Shelley  and  Keats,  in  Macmillan's  Pocket 
English  Classics  Series.  Price,  25  cents. — Milton*s  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus,  Lycidas.  Edited  by  Edward  S.  Parsons,  M.A.,  in  the  Cambridge  Lit- 
erature Series.  Boston :  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Price,  30  cents. — A 
Critical  Criticiser  Criticised,  or  IngersoH's  Gospel  Analyzed.  By  Page  A. 
Cochran.     Published  by  the  author,  at  St.  Alban's,  Vt.     Price,  50  cents. 
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The  First  Book  of  Birds.  Bjr  Olive  Thome  Miller.  The  author's  name 
18  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  interest  of  this  volume.  It  is  well-adapted  to  in- 
terest young  people  in  the  fascinating  study  of  bird  life.  The  colored  plates  and 
plain  figures  of  birds  are  natural  and  aid  in  the  identification  of  species,  while 
the  text  is  simply  and  attractively  written  in  a  style  that  engages  the  young 
reader's  attention.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  children. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Experimental  Chemistry.  By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D.  This  is  an  up- 
to-date  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Chemistry.  About  two  hundred  repre- 
sentative experiments  are  given.  Each  experiment  is  so  worded  that  the  pupil 
is  obliged  to  grasp  the  title,  the  material,  the  method  of  procedure,  the  desired 
observations  and  the  legitimate  conclusion.  The  subject  is  treated  according  to 
moderti  educational  methods,  and  made  interesting  to  the  student.  Boston  :  D. 
C  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  $1.10. 

The  Wherewithal;  or,  New  Discoveries  in  Cause  and  Effect,  by 
Townsend,  is  intended  to  close  all  college  and  university  doors,  dispense  with 
all  public  schools,  obviate  all  necessity  of  further  meetings  of  school  boards, 
supersede  all  text-books,  bankrupt  all  school-book  publishers,  cause  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  educational  journals,  and  save  the  years  devoted  to  preparation  for 
life's  duties, — all  for  $1.00  sent  to  the  Wherewithal  Book  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    Think  of  the  economy  of  the  thing! 

Heath's   Home  and  School  Classics,  issued  fortnightly,  will  serve  a  useful 

purpose.     We  acknowledge   the  receipt  of  Nos.   i  to  5,  being  respectively — 

Shakespeare's    Tempest,  The    Wonderful  Chair  and   the  Stories  i't 

T'oLD,  Jackanapes,  Chapters  on  Animals,  and  Goody  Two  Shoes.    Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Prfce,  10  and  15  cents. 

A  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics,  by  George  A.  Hoadley,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Swarthmore  College,  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text-book  on  this 
important  subject;  it  is  enriched  with  the  results  of  the  very  latest  experiments 
and  conclusions;  it  is  reliable,  scientific  and  withal  popular  in  treatment. 
There  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects;  the  definitions  are  clearly  and 
•concisely  given;  an  unusually  large  number  of  illustrative  experiments  are  fur- 
nished. The  illustrations  are  new  and  numerous,  and  they  fit  the  text  and  the 
experiment.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  grammar  or  high  school  practice.  New 
York :  American  Hook  Company. 

To  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  A  German  Reader,  by 
H.  C.  O.  Huss,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Princeton. 
The  Reader  is  designed  for  beginners  to  use,  and  is  made  practical  with  an  intro- 
-duction  on  English-German  cognates,  notes  and  vocabulary.  The  selections  are 
from  the  very  best  German  authors.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  with  great  interest  the  Globe  School  Book  Company's 
Star  Series  of  English  Classics.  They  are  bound  in  green  cloth,  artistically 
illuminated.  The  print  is  of  good  size  and  the  impression  is  clear,  making  a 
readable  page.  An  excellent  introduction  is  found  in  each  of  the  series,  together 
with  well-made  critical  comments,  notes  and  suggestions  for  study.  The  pupil- 
is  led  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  investigate  suggested  subjects  that  are  closely 
connected  with  the  text.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  at  the  close  of  each 
volume.     The  books  have  a  convenient,  comfortable,  attractive  look,  which 
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allures  the  pupil  to  the  studjr  of  these  attractive  classics.  We  cordialljr  recom- 
mend them  to  those  who  are  seeking  good  supplementary  reading  for  the- 
schools.  The  series  to  date  includes  the  following  titles  and  authors :  Shakes- 
peare*s  Macbeth,  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross ;  Merchant  op  Venice,  by  Helen  Gray- 
Cone;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pbnseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  by  Edward 
£.  Hale,  Jr.;  Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Carleton  E. 
Noyes;  Goldsmith's*  Vicar  op  Wakbpield,  by  William  Hand  Browne;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  by  Mary  A.  Jordan;  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  by  Carroll  L.  Maxcy;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by 
William  Strunk,  Jr.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marnbr,  by  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  and 
Tennyson's  The  Princess,  by  Mary  Bo  wen.  New  York:  Globe  School  Book 
Company. 

Two  other  excellent  books  by  the  Globe  Company  are  English  Words  a& 
Spoken  and  Written;  for  primary  grades  and  for  more  advanced  students* 
respectively.  By  James  A.  Bowen.  These  books  are  clear,  logical  and  inter-^ 
esting.  They  are  designed  to  teach  the  powers  of  letters  and  the  construction 
and  use  of  syllables.  They  will  be  of  special  interest  to  advocates  of  the  phonetic 
method.    New  York :  Globe  School  Book  Company. 

Winning  Out,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Dr.  Marden  is  the  well-known  edi- 
tor of  SuccesSy  the  young  folk's  magazine  which  is  winning  such  a  golden  suc- 
cess among  all  classes  of  readers  in  our  country.  His  former  books,  Archi- 
tects  op  Fate  and  Pushing  to  the  FRONTf  are  among  the  best  books  for 
ambitious,  healthful  young  manhood  and  womanhood  that  are  now  before  the 
public.  The  present  volume  will  fully  sustain  the  author's  reputation.  At  in- 
finite pains  he  has  culled  from  libraries,  interviews  and  many  other  forms  of 
investigation  such  anecdotes  of  successful  men  and  yromen  as  will  be  likely  to 
interest  and  stimulate  vouthful  readers  to  new  efforts  to  achieve  noble  charac- 
ters  and  lasting  success.  The  book  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  meaning- 
less  and  vapid  effusions  of  some  modern  writers  of  books  for  young  people. 
There  are  fine  portraits  of  Washington,  Greeley,  Grant,  Edison,  Livingstone 
and  Lincoln.     Boston :  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.     Price,  $i.oo. 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  C.  Thomas.  The 
great  success  of  the  author's  larger  book  has  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
volume  suited  to  the  uses  of  younger  pupils.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  pre- 
sent the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  our  country,  This  is  done  by  centering 
the  attention  upon  the  leading  actors  in  each  portion  oT  the  drama  of  history, 
and  through  the  charm  of  their  personality  as  seen  in  stirring  action  engaging 
the  reader's  interest.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Introduction  price,  60  cents, 

PERIODICALS. 

The  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  described  by  Henry  Norman,  in  his  series  on  **  Russia  of 

Today,"  in  Scrihner's  Maganint  for  November.    It  is  an  intensely  interesting  article. Tht 

Arena  is  expected  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Flower  to  editorial  connection 
with  it.     Tk*  Coming  Age  has  been  merged  into  The  Arena^  and  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  B.  O. 

Flower  and  John  Emery  McLean  will  now  constitute  the  latter's  editorial  board. The  Century 

begins  a  year  of  romance  with  its  November  number,  during  which  many  of  the  most  famous 

living  writers  of  fiction  will  contribute  short  stories  to  Its  pages. The  Atlantic  Monthly  pub- 

lishes  a  paper  by  Vida  D.  Scudder  on  "Ill-gotten  Gifts  to  Colleges." Mc duress  Magatine 

contains  a  soul-stirring  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Foreign  Legations  at  Pekin,  written  as  a  diary 

by  Katharine  Mullikin  Lowry. Art  Education  has  become  a  very  attractive  moqthly  for  all 

who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  art. 


Che  Chapel  Dymnal 

For  Prayer  Meetini^Sy  Colleges,  Schools,  Young  People's  Societies, 

and  all  Social  Services. 

la  Quantities,  30  cents.  Single  Copies,  50  cents. 

Sample  Copy  sent,  postpaid,  for  30  cents. 

Thb  Chapel  Htvical  is  beautifully  and  substantially  bound  In  cloth,  has  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pa^^es,  and  contains  three  hundred  and  seventy  hymns,  and  over  three  hundred 
tunes,  together  with  selections  from  the  Psalter. 

Tke  CiiApeL  Htmnax  Is  in  use  In  Princeton  University,  The  University  of  Pa.,  New  York 
University,  Western  University  of  Pa.,  and  many  other  Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools. 

"  Every  hymn  and  tune  seems  of  the  first  order." 

"The  very  best  collection  of  hymns  and  times  ever  prepared  for  prayer  meeting  uae." 


Che  School  Rymnal 

Square  xamo,  Cloth,  373  pages.    Single  Copies,  35  cents.    Ten  or  more,  25  cents.    A  Sample  Copy 

will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 


TlUa  noir 


SvAday  School  Hynuial,  Issued  a  yemr  wl^o,  U  sko^w  In  nse  In 
nearly  Tliree  Bundred  Schools. 


Thb  School  Hymnal,  designed  for  the  regular  Sunday  School  services,  and  also  for  all 
festival  and  anniversary  occasions,  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  hymns  and  tunes. 

Many  Day  Schools  have  purchased  The  School  IItmnal  after  careful  comparison  of  it 
with  other  singing  books.  It  is  above  the  ordinary,  both  in  its  choice  of  beautiful  hymns  and 
of  correct  and  harmonious  music. 


The  Presbyteruui  Board  of  Poblicatiofl  and  Stmday-School  Work, 

Pliilaclelplila,  Pa* 


Successful  New  Text-Books, 

A   History   of  Enslands 

Two  Editions  within  a  month  of  publication. 

For  Sc]i€>ol0  and  Academies.  By  J.  N.  Larned,  Editor  of  '*  History  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence and  Topical  Reading."  With  Topical  Analyses,  Research  Questions  and  Bibliographical 
Notes,  by  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  With  151 
illustrations  and  maps,  and  a  full  working  index.  Crown  8vo.  700  pages.  Half  Leather. 
$1.25»  net. 

EnS^lislix   Composition  and  Lriterature. 

JTirea  Editions  within  a  month  of  publication. 

By  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  book  is  a  development  of 
the  Webster  Course  of  Study  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Crown  8vo.  301  pages.  Half  Leather.  90  cents,  net. 


Some  Adoptions  ^witliln  a  montli  of  Publication* 

I«arned's  HlBtory  of  Knirland* 

lflfl;ll  Schools.    Bradford,  Pa.;  Beloit,  Wis.;  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Worcester,  Mass. 

CoTlogcS.     Simpson's  College,  Indianola,  la.;  State  Agricultural  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

PfiTBte  Schools  and  Academies.    Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.;    Bingham    School,  Mebane,  N.  C; 

Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.;    Williams  Memorial  Institute,  New  London,  Conn.;    Hotchkiss  School, 

Lakerille,  Conn. 

'Wetister's  Hnffllslii  Composition  and  l^lteratnre. 

High  Schools.    Minneapolis,  Minn.;  San  Jos^,  Cal.;  Dillon,  Mont.;  Burlington,  Vt. 
Stata  Normal  Schools.    Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Privata  Schools  and  Academies.    Lawrenceville  Academy,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.;  Friends*  Select  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Collages.    Ames  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Discriptivi  Circulars  with  sample pagts  sent  on  application. 


HOUGHTON,  HIFFLIN  &  CO< 


4  Pifk  81.,  Bistao. 


II  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


37»-U8  Wtbssb  Are.,  Ckicsfs. 
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ter,"  on  pag:es  xxvi.  and  xxviK  ^^^m 
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OUR  CLUBBING  BARGAINS 

By  special  arrangement,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  greatest  clubbing  bar- 
gains of  the  century.  Compare  our  Club  Prices  with  the  Regular  Prices  and  you 
will  realize  that  our  offers  are  extraordinarily  liberal  —  the  biggest  offers  ever 
made*  The  magazines  ^ilt  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses.  Order  subscrip- 
tions for  your  presents  and  tell  all  your  friends  about  these  wonderful  offers. 

$5.50  Worth 

5end  us  only 

$2.50 

(Checks  accepted) 

For  All  Four 


Success,  1  year $1.00 
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capture  the  presidency  of  a  Central  American  Ke- 
public. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  relates 
to  the  marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  takes  place  after  a 
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Size,  4^'x8>i  Inches,  cloth,  326  pages $1.50 
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TE  WlSnOM  OF  COXFUCIIS,  OR  IE  Ml  M- 
MYFIED  FVN(iER,  by  Lord  Gilhooley 
(Frederic  H.  Seymour). 

This  concerns  the  strange  relation  of  a  visit,  A.D. 
1604,  of  the  spirit  of  Ytm  Hul,  a  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, to  Sir  Patrick  (jiilhoulcy,  to  whom  he  ex- 
plained  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  his  master. 
This  is  now  made  public  by  the  descendants  of  Sir 
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by  John  Howard  Jewett  (Hannab 
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A  new  volume  uniform 
with  the  first  series  of  the 
famous  •'  Bunny  Stories." 
The  author  hasportrayed 
liere,  in  a  quaint  and  sim- 
ple way,  a  series  of  very 
charming  pictures  of 
Bunny  life,  interspersed 
with  entertaining  exi)eri- 
ences  of  the  Bunny  folk 
and  their  neighbors. 

There  are  mantf  eveninq 
hours  of  story. telling  which 
delightfully  recall  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  days  when  grand- 
mothn's  were  in  fashion. 
With  40  delightfully  quaint 
and  humorous  illustrations 
by  Culmer  Barnes. 
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HEROES  OF  OUR  REVOLUTION,  by  T.  W. 
Hall. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  successful  "Heroes 
of  Our  War  With  Spain." 

This  book  takes  the  most  striking  incidents  and  his- 
toru^al  cfuirarters  of  the  Revolution  and  describes  them 
in  an  inttyreHting  and  spirited  way,  so  that  the  young 
reader  will  get  at  the  same  time  good  history  and  good 
stories. 
12mo,  cloth,  with  eight  f  uU-page  illustrations,  $1.85 

ROOKS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  by  Maud 
Humphrey. 

CllILDUEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Consisting  of  twelve  facsimiles  of  water-color 
designs  of  little  boys  and  girls  represented  aa 
acting  out  the  famous  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  costumes  of  that  time. 

There  are  such  familiar  scenes  portrayed  as  "  George 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,**  *'  Paul  Iieverf*s 
Itifie.**  etc.  The  effex't  of  the  quaint  costumes  is  most 
charming.  With  appropriate  text  for  each  picture,  and 
with  numerous  designs  m  black  anU  white  by  Miss  Mabel 
Humphrey. 

4to,  boards,  with  covers  in  colors $2.00 
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GOOPS,  AND  HOW  TO  BE  THEM,  by  Gelett 
Bur$?ess. 

A  Manual  of  Manners  for  Polite  Infants. 

An  attempt  to  supply  catchy  antl  easily  learned 
rhymes  for  children  that  shall  at  the  same  time 
impress  on  their  minds  some  of  the  primary  rules 
of  good  manners. 

lAke  Confucius,  the  children  are  here  taught  to  learn 
politeness  from  the  impolite.  The  pictures  are  so  simply 
drawn  that  they  can  be  easily  copied  by  children. 

With  one  hundred  illustrations,  and  fifty  or  more 
maxims.    4to,  cloth $1.50 

LITTLE  BLACK  SAMBO,  by  Helen  Bannerman 

Profusely  illustrated  in  colors  by  the  author. 
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PROBLEMS  WHICH   CONFRONT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY* 


SUPERINTENDENT  AARON  GOVE, 

DENVER,    COLORADO. 

ONE  problem  confronting  the  present  administration  of 
schools  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  is, — to  what 
extent  should  the  property  of  the  State  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  public  education?  Along  with  the  increased  price  of  living, 
the  luxuries  as  well  as  conveniences,  that  have  grown  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  American  people  in  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  has  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demands  of 
the  school.  We  have  added  to  the  old  curriculum,  working  in 
wood,  and,  in  the  high  schools,  in  metals ;  we  have  added  de- 
vices costing  in  the  aggregate  thousands  of  dollars :  the  kinder- 
garten, the  per  capita  expense  of  each  pupil  being  sometimes 
greater  than  in  the  grammar  school ;  machinery,  houses  and 
apparatus  for  physical  culture  for  both  sexes ;  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive decorations  for  the  school  buildings  ;  increased  expense 
to  provide  for  efficient  ventilation,  requiring  the  employment  of 
expert  talent  for  running  the  machinery ;  to  which  may  be  added 
salaries  for  special  teachers  in  music,  sewing,  cooking,  hand  and 
tool  work,  and,  occasionally,  stenography  and  painting ;  and, 
lastly,  free  text-books  and  instruments,  with  occasionally  free 
luncheons.  Some  Western  States  are  also  providing  for  free 
college,  university  and  sometimes  professional  and  technical  in- 
struction and  training,  with  the  age  of  students  and  terms  of 
instruction  unlimited. 
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I  prepared  a  paper  for  the  National  Council  of  Education  at 
Buffalo  in  18969  in  which  I  tried  to  show  that  the  schools  of  a 
city  in  the  United  States  could  be  maintained  efficiently  upon 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  direct  tax 
levied  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property  in  the  district.  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  but  its  consideration  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  custom 
throughout  the  country  of  levying  taxes  upon  a  fictitious,  in- 
stead of  real  value  of  property.  In  that  investigation.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  among  other  cities  investigated,  was  the  only  one  that 
returned  the  valuation  of  the  city  as.  extended  on  the  assessor's 
books,  equal  to  the  real  value  of  the  property  of  the  city.  In 
Chicago  it  was  about  one  tenth;. the  same  was  true  of  Peoria, 
Illinois.  The  immediate  future  points  to  a  much  greater  demand 
for  free  public  schools.  Is  it  likely  that  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
brilliant  common  school  education  and  the  earnestness  of  a 
reform-laden  people  to  add  to  the  curriculum,  a  reaction  ulti- 
mately will  set  in,  when  the  people  wake  up  to  realizing  the  situa- 
tion that  the  cost  of  common  schools  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
department  of  government,  and  it  ought  to,  but  always  within 
prudent  limitations  ?  I  am  not  intimating  that  an  education  may 
not  be  worth  all  it  costs,  but  I  am  looking  to  the  time  when 
some  parts  of  our  work  will  be  regarded  as  helpful  luxuries. 

When  a  city  contemplates  the  building  of  a  great  enterprise 
like  an  expensive  bridge,  the  ornamentation  and  beauty  of  the 
structure  adds  materially  to  the  cost,  and  the  people  themselves 
determine,  or  ought  to  be  permitted  to  determine,  how  much 
money  the;^^  must  pay  for  that  which  is  not  necessary  for  use,  and 
how  much  shall  be  expended  for  beauty,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  become  more  highly  cultured  by  ennobling  environ- 
ments. 

I  conclude  that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  contribution  of  the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  public  utilities,  including  State, 
County,  City,  and  local  taxation,  comprising,  of  course,  the 
courts.  Police  Department,  Health  Department,  sewerage,  etc., 
etc.,  is  as  much  as  the  School  Commissioners  are  willingly  per- 
mitted to  collect.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  sometime  misappro- 
priation of  school  funds,  not  so  much  on  account  of  maliciousness 
or  wickedness,  as  on  account  of  ignorance:  The  school  officer 
is  likely  to  be   less  careful  in  investing  in  buildings,  furnish- 
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ings,  apparatus,  appliances  and  extraordinary  additions  than  if 
he  were  manipulating  money  from  his  own  private  purse.  The 
observer  will  find  in  traveling  through  the  country,  expenditures 
in  educational  lines  which  no  other  corporation  will  presume  to 
make,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  a 
similar  institution  whose  income  is  great ;  certainly,  such  as  no 
railroad  or  industrial  establishment  conducted  chiefly  for  the 
return  of  dividends  would  permit. 

It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  him  or  them  who  shall  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  counsellor, — and  this  includes  superintendents 
especially — to  look  carefully  to  the  propriety  of  an  expenditure 
in  any  direction  whatever,  before  urging  or  recommending ;  and 
even  under  these  considerations  he  will  find  too  often  his  counsel 
of  little  value  when  other  issues,  the  settling  of  which  are  beyond 
his  reach,  intervene  to  prevent  prudent  action. 


THREE   PROBLEMS   FACING  THE  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

New  conditions  will  always  raise  new  issues,  and  no  one  is  so 
gifted  with  insight  and  foresight  as  to  predict,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  just  what  particular  curve  of  progress  any  given 
line  of  educational  work  is  predestined  to  follow.  In  a  half- 
philosophical  book  I  read  a  few  -years  ago,  the  author  made 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  statement  that  historians  were  more 
likely  to  foretell  the  occurrence  of  remote  and  distant  events, 
and  what  forms  of  movement  they  would  most  likely  take,  than 
in  forecasting  the  results  of  present  issues.  In  otSier  words, 
philosophical  historians  had  been  far  more  successful  in  fore- 
casting the  distant  future  than  in  predicting  the  probable  results 
of  certain  lines  of  action  of  the  not  remote  present,  and  he  cited 
some  instances  in  proof  of  his  contention. 

In  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  he  gives 
an  entertaining  account  of  a  certain  measure  that  was  pending 
in  the  English  Parliament,  and  that  all  the  great  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain  were  opposed  to  it,  because  its  adoption  would 
ruin  the  Empire ;  but  "  the  fools'*  of  the  country  contended  that 
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it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  as  an  upshot  of  the  matter 
events  proved  *'the  fools''  to  have  been  right  and  the  great 
statesmen  wrong.  Now,  I  imagine  something  like  this  will 
attend  all  attempts  at  an  answer  to  the  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Editors  of  Education  for  discussion. 

Perhaps  a  sober  degree  of  modesty  is  a  virtue  that  needs  cul- 
tivation among  the  educators  of  this  and  other  countries.  But 
as  Prof.  John  Fiske  humorously  shows  how  Guesses  at  One 
Half  the  Truth  Multiplied  by  Two  will  contain  a  fraction  of  the 
truth,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  presenting  one  side  of  the  issue 
involved,  and  thereby  foretelling  twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  is 
most  likely  to  occur. 

I  will,  therefore,  deal  briefly  with  three  problems  facing  the 
common  schools :  (a)  School  Boards,  or  Municipal  Control ; 
(b)  Courses  of  Study ;  (^)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

(a)  It  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  School  Board  that  the  Board  represents  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers.  As  a  usual  thing  the  School  Board  stands  on  a  higher 
plane  than  the  average  mass  of  citizens  whom  they  represent. 
If  a  cleavage  line,  that  is,  an  average  line  be  drawn  in  ^a  city, 
town  or  neighborhood,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
will  generally  be  found  above  this  movable  line.  Some  may 
drop  below  it, — a  minority,  however.  Generally  speaking,  the 
School  Board  is  composed  of  fair-minded  men,  and  men  who 
have  some  personal  pride  in-advancing  the  educational  interests 
of  their  community — a  sort  of  civic  pride.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  general  feeling  among  members  of  Boards  of  Education. 

The  great  problem  is  how  to  get  good  men  on  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  cities  of  this  country.  Numerous  schemes  have 
been  devised,  and  many  others  are  in  embryo.  In  the  smaller 
cities  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  for  the  two  great  political  parties  to  nominate  and  elect  them. 
By  law  or  custom  the  Board  should  be  equally  divided  politi- 
cally ;  or,  if  there  be  seven  members,  not  more  than  four  should 
belong  to  one  political  party.  This  plan  has  worked  well  in 
the  ^  management  of  the  State  university  and  State  normal 
schools  of  Missouri.  The  doctrine  back  of  this  is,  that  these 
institutions  belong  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  controlling 
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body  should  represent  all  the  people.  Suppose  a  Board  of 
Education  is  composed  of  six  members,  which  is  the  general 
law  in  some  States,  particularly  in  Missouri.  At  the  city  con- 
ventions, held  once  every  two  years,  for  nominating  city  officers, 
if  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  to  be  elected,  the 
Republicans  nominate  one  and  the  Democrats  nominate  the 
other;  and  these  two  members  are  voted  for  by  both  parties. 
This  method  has  worked  well  in  Kansas  City,  and,  besides,  it 
has  all  the  sanction  of  a  law,  having  been  so  often  reaffirmed  by 
both  political  parties.  Its  influence  in  school  affairs  is  regarded 
so  beneficial  that  it  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  police  and  the 
fire  departments  placed  under  like  management— non-partisan 
or  bi-partisan.  For  the  largest  cities  of  the  country,  whether 
members  be  selected  or  elected,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  prac- 
tical plan  similar  to  the  one  I  have  already  outlined .  might  be 
adopted  and  put  into  successful  operation  if  the  people  would 
decide  upon  it.  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  in  a  general 
way  my  position  on  what  is  known  and  advocated  as  the  **  one 
man  power."  Until  human  nature  changes  I  do  not  believe 
that  *'  one  man  power"  can  be  successfully  carried  out,  at  least 
so  long  as  the  idea  of  local  self-government  prevails  as  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  local  management  of  aflfairs  which  lie  close 
to  the  people. 

{h)  As  serious  as  this  question  is,  I  do  noj  regard  it  as  half 
so  demoralizing  to  the  schools  as  the  wild,  impracticable  theories 
now  being  tried  in  so  many  systems  of  graded  schools  in  diflfer- 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  As  a  people  we  are  easily  misled 
in  matters  purely  educational.  The  vagaries  of  unbalanced 
minds  can  hardly  go  further  than  the  schemes  involved  in  many 
courses  of  study  worked  out  with  great  elaborateness  for  use  in 
the  common  schools. 

For  twenty  years  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers^ — the  great 
silent  majority, — men  and  women  of  good  sense, — not  vision- 
aries, not  dreamers,  not  shadow-chasers — have  seen  the  work 
of  ignorant  experimentation  go  on,  first  under  this  head  or  that, 
till  now  the  child  is  literally  loaded  down  with  stuflf  which  he 
can  neither  use,  appropriate  nor  throw  asidei  A  small  Italian 
mule  packed  down  with  a  big  load  of  hay,  feet  and  legs  show- 
ing, is  the  best  illustration  that  I  can  think  of  to  show  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  in  most  city  schools. 
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This  reign  of  overloaded  nonsense  has  come  up  in  many 
ways,  and  it  is  paraded  at  a  fictitious  value,  and  it  is  flaunted  so 
glaringly  in  the  educational  market,  and  pressed  so  persistently, 
that  no  time  is  left  to  the  children  for  the  study  of  those  branches 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  sound  learning  and  good 
culture.  The  importation  of  a  little  of  everything  into  the 
schools  is  the  line  of  movement  to-day.  It  is  not  J.  S.  Mills's 
complete  theory  of  '*  something  of  everything  and  everything 
of  something."    The  latter  clause  is  omitted  entirely. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  small  things  by  great  ones, 
and  bring  in  an  outside  issue,  I  will  refer  first  to  the  great 
athletic  fights  and  orgies  that  return  every  autumn  under  the 
head  of  **  Football  Slaughter."  Men — ^university  and  college 
presidents  and  professors — call  these  brutal  contests  high  edu- 
cational aspirations.  To  kill,  maim,  debase,  kick  up  the  devil, 
make  night  at  hotels  and  theaters  hideous,  and  call  it  manly 
education,  is  to  ^  call  Hades — Heaven  I  It  is  worse  than  a 
Spanish  or  Mexican  bullfight,  and  is  far  more  disgraceful  than 
**  prize  fighting,"  owing  to  the  supposed  intelligence  of  the 
combatants.  If  these  mailed  fighters  are  the  best  in  their  studies 
the  fact  remains  to  be  shown.  Generaf  Sherman  understood 
war,  and  called  it  by  its  right  name. 

Of  course  in  the  common  schools  so  much  is  attempted,  and 
in  so  many  different  directions,  that  there  is  a  well-grounded 
feeling  that  nothing  is  well  done,  and  that  what  is  attempted  is 
hardly  half  done.  Some  silly  managers  would  bring  in  all  the 
occupations  of  the  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  grower  and  stock 
raiser, — in  short,  all  products  into  the  schoolhouse,  and  have 
the  children  learn  them  and  everything  connected  therewith ; 
others  undertake  elaborate  systems  of  railroading,. and  all  kinds 
of  commercial  transactions,  which  the  children  must  master ; 
while  banking  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  general, 
along  with  all  other  subjects  connected  with  air,  land  and  sea, 
are  to  be  dished  up  through  oral,  object  and  other  supplemen- 
tary lessons.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  child  after  being 
exposed  to  all  these  influences?  I  answer:  The  only  safe 
method  is  to  stick  closely  to  the  essential  branches  of  a  common 
school  education,  and  then,  if  there  is  time  for  a  little  top  dress- 
ing, it  may  be  spread  on,  but  not  too  thick.     The  real  frame- 
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work  must  be  constructed  of  solid  branches,  and  upon  it  must 
be  built  all  that  is  to  come  afterwards.  A  sandy  foundation  is 
just  as  unfit  here  as  it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Space 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  particulars. 

{c)  Methods  of  Instruction  are  generally  far  better  than  the 
courses  of  study.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  country 
want  to  do  the  best  possible.  I  speak  of  the  great  mass.  They 
are  honest,  faithful,  and,  unless  mechanically  set  in  their  ways, 
as  a  few  will  occasionally  become,  they  want  to  improve.  They 
are  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful  public  servants  employed 
in  this  country.  They  do  more  to  improve  themselves  than 
any  other  professional  class.  They  know  what  the  child  can 
do  undeiP  favorable  working  conditions.  Their  judgment  is  a 
fairly  good  index  on  such  matters. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  coming  up  all  the  time,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  every  State.  This  is  a  good  omen.  Yet 
how  to  prepare  and  how  to  secure  good  teachers  will  ever  be  a 
living  question,  I  think,  for  all  time.  We  must  not  require  im- 
possible things  of  our  teachers.  They  want  the  chance  to  do 
their  best  and  most  efficient  work,  and  to  work  on  those  subjects 
which  children  need  to  know.  They  are  the  appointed  ones  to 
do  the  work,  and  they  should  be  helped  to  do  it  the  very  best 
possible,  and  this  is  the  greatest  desire  of  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  them.  But  to  appall  and  paralyze  them  with  all  things 
at  once  is  carrying  dreams  of  disorganized  minds  to  the  verge 
of  distraction. 

May  our  children  be  saved  from  their  supposed  friends,  is  the 
most  sensible  prayer  that  can  now  be  offered. 


SUPERINTENDENT  C.  B.  GILBERT. 

NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY. 

The  problems  confronting  the  common  schools  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  are  many.  Practically,  none  of 
the  great  questions  are  settled.  Such  fundamental  matters  as 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  State,  the  social  and  professional 
status  of  teachers,  the  philosophical  foundations  of  education  in 
general,  are  still  open.  The  utmost  variance  is  found  among  the 
opinions  of  leaders  of  educational  thought  upon  all  these  ques- 
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tions ;  while  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  the  notions  re- 
garding them  are  of  the  most  hazy.  Practically,  the  only  point 
upon  which  there  is  any  consensus  of  opinion  is  the  general 
statement  that  education  is  desirable,  and  that  in  some  way  the 
perpetuity  of  free  instruction  depends  upon  such  a  diffusion  of 
intelligence  as  is  secured,  or  supposed  to  be  secured,  through 
common  schools ;  but  why  this  is  so,  how  the  common  schools 
are  to  save  the  State,  or  of  what  sort  should  be  the  intelligence 
therein  given,  are  questions  which  few  can  answer  with  any 
definiteness,  and  of  those  few  scarcely  two  agree.  Surely,  then, 
there  are  problems  enough  in  our  field  of  work  for  the  twentieth 
century,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mental  stagnation.  In  my 
share  of  this  symposium  I  will  speak  of  but  three  problems. 

First,  the  administrative.  What  is  the  proper  relation  of  the 
scho'ols  to  the  State  ?  How  shall  schools  be  freed  from  political 
interference  in  order  that  they  may  be  conducted  upon  educa- 
tional grounds?  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  the  question;  to 
state  it  is  enough.  A  few  efforts  have  been  made  toward  its 
solution,  but  the  sad  fact  still  remains  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try educational  machinery  is  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  the 
schools  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  dominated  by  influences 
other  than  educational.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  country  the 
politician  has  even  yet  pretty  nearly  a  free  field.  Boards  of 
Education,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  are  almost  all  of  them 
political  organizations,  and  in  some  of  their  functions,  if  not  all, 
apply  political  methods  and  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  to  the  interest  of  either  partisan  or  personal  politics. 
Even  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  is  supposed  to  be  gov- 
erned without  partisanship  and  upon  a  high  plane,  has  recently 
given  a  most  disgraceful  exhibition  of  the  worst  sort  of  personal 
politics  masquerading  under  the  senatorial  toga.  In  New  York 
and  Chicago  a  change  of  mayor  presupposes  a  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  School  Board,  simply  because  of  political 
afiiliation. 

In  the  smaller  cities  affairs  are  in  many  cases  eveii  worse 
than  in  the  larger  ones.  I  know  of  small  cities  in  which  the 
School  Board  is  wholly  political,  and  the  places  in  the  teaching 
corps  are  secured  by  purchase. 

A  few  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  cities 
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of  the  middle  class,  to  remedy  the  evils  by  law.  That  these 
have  been  futile  most  admit.  The  most  radical  attempt  was 
that  made  in  Cleveland,  and  recent  developments  there  show 
how  far  short  of  the  desirable  the  results  have  been.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  spite  of  these  evils  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
appointed  upon  some  basis  of  merit,  and  in  general  schools  are 
conducted  fairly  well. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  attempts  thus  far  made  have 
been  in  the  line  of  remedial  legislation.  Failure  has  been,  in 
my  judgment,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  has  been  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment.  In  a  general  way  the  average  cit- 
izen wants  good  schools ;  but  particularly  does  he  want  to  have 
his  own  way  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  children,  and  more 
particularly  if  he  has  sisters,  cousins  or  aunts,  he  wants  them  to 
have  places  regardless  of  merit.  Even  the  most  pious  citizens, 
who  would  be  horrified  at  the  mere  mention  of  bribery,  stoop 
continually  to  secure  for  themselves  or  their  friends  places,  the 
adoption  of  text-books,  building  contracts,  plumbing  contracts 
and  financial  profits  of  all  sorts,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  politicians  who  happen  to  be  in  oflSce. 

The  education  of  the  public  to  higher  ideals  on  any  subject  is  a 
slow  process  of  evolution  ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  have  our  school 
administration  free  from  the  present  political  evils,  and  even 
the  grosser  evils  of  commercialism,  excepting  by  this  same  slow 
process.  Laws  can  help,  but  they  are  of  no  great  value  unless 
they  follow  and  obey  aA  imperative  public  sentiment.  When 
people  are  aroused  and  ready  for  good  schools,  even  at  personal 
cost,  then  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  which  will  take 
them  out  of  politics.  Until  then  we  must  stumble  along  as  well 
as  we  may ;  but  the  obligation  is  upon  all  who  love  the  schools 
to  seek  to  secure  the  education  of  the  public  in  every  possible 
way  by  personal  influence,  through  the  press,  and  by  standing 
and  fighting. 

The  second  problem  of  which  I  will  speak  is  one  very  closely 
connected  with  the  first.  It  is  the  professional  standing  of 
teachers.  The  professionalizing  of  the  teacher's  work  is  im- 
possible so  long  as  the  appbintment  of  teachers  rests  in  the 
hands  of  politicians,  and  so  long  as  influence  is  eflfective  either 
in  securing  or  in  holding  places  for  improper  teachers. 
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Along  with  the  freedom  of  schools  from  political  influence 
will  come  several  desirable  changes  :  the  placing  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  responsible,  expert  judges ; 
security  of  tenure  during  efficient  service,  and  proper  compensa- 
tion. The  work  of  the  teacher  will  not  be  wholly  professional- 
ized until  standards  are  so  high  that  none  but  trained  teachers 
can  secure  positions,  until  appointments  rest  wholly  upon  merit 
judged  by  competent  and  responsible  officials,  and  until  such 
permanency  of  position  is  secured  as  will  enable  teaching  to 
offer  careers  to  the  best  and  most  active  of  our  youth. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  doing  much  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  by  courageously  undertaking  the  improvement 
of  their  own  scholarship,  and  legislation  has  helped  in  some 
States  considerably,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Qpite 
too  generally  even  yet  in  this  country  the  teachers  are  a  body  of 
tramps,  seeking  temporary  places  of  residence  and  labor,  and 
begging  support  from  those  whose  aim  is  other  than  educational. 
Nevertheless,  I  consider  this  problem  in  a  fair  way  to  slow 
solution. 

The  third  problem  is  the  securing  of  proper  educational  ideals, 
not  merely  for  the  teachers,  but  for  the  public.  The  teachers 
usually  lead  the  public  by  a  very  long  distance  in  these  matters, 
but  there  is  necessarily  a  limit.  The  public  support  the  schools, 
and  insist  upon  having  a  voice  in  the  school  management. 
The  prevailing  educational  ideals  with  regard  to  public  schools 
are  not  high.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  educational 
i.deal  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  is  what  is  commonly 
called  "  practical,"  more  correctly,  perhaps,  "  economical" ;  that 
is,  the  school  is  considered  important  in  the  community  because 
it  maHes  more  successful  bread  winners  of  the  children.  This 
is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  a  free  Stated 

Many  look  upon  the  schools  as  a  means  for  securing  moral 
training,  meaning  by  moral  training,  grounding  the  children  in 
the  negative  virtues  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  higher 
moral  training  is  yet  in  the  future.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  any 
notion  of  the  public  school  as  a  training  school  for  social  co-op- 
eration, the  cultivation  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  individual 
in  order  that  he  may  be  actively  and  of  intent  a  useful  member 
of  society ;  and  yet  there  is  no  other  secure  foundation  for  free 
citizenship. 
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In  this  next  century  the  evolution  of  moral  ideals  is  sure  to 
bring  to  light  the  fact  that  a  democracy  rests  upon  a  spiritual 
foundation,  and  that  it  can  only  permanently  exist  as  its  citizens 
are  altruistic  in  ideal  and  endeavor,  and  regard  their  relations 
to  society  as  of  utmost  importance.  When  these  ideals  prevail 
in  the  community,  the  schools  will  be  looked  upon  as  great 
social  agencies  bringing  in  the  higher  and  purer  socialism  of 
willing  co-operation.  In  other  words,  in  the  schools  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  eleventh  Commandment  will  be  the  key  to 
life.     It  will  be  not  merely  taught  by  precept  but  will  be  lived. 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  LL.D. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  there  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  17,225,270 
children  and  youth  in  all  forms  of  public  and  private  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Of  these,  15,234,453  are  enrolled  in  public,  and 
1,503,927  in  private  and  incorporated  institutions.  That  not- 
withstanding the  persistent  criticism  of  American  people's  com- 
mon schools  by  all  classes  of  critics  the  American  people 
should  entrust  fifteen-sixteenths  of  their  children  and  youth  to 
this  agency,  expending  annually  upon  it  at  present  $197,281,- 
603,  a  gain  of  nearly  sixty  million  of  dollars  since  1890,  and 
is,  in  every  State,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  being  occupied  in 
making  the  schools  of  all  kinds  more  effective,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  American  system  of  public  education,  like  the 
American  form  of  government  and  order  of  society,  has  come  to 
stay. 

The  topic  assigned  me  is  **  The  Problems  which  Confront 
the  Public  School  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 
The  first  and  constant  problem  confronting  the  public  school  is 
the  same  as  that  which  from  the  beginning  has  faced  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  building  the  American  Republic.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  three  millions  of  people  then  grouped 
in  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  now  the  Atlantic  States, 
made  the  most  memorable  new  departure  in  human  affairs 
in  the  establishment  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the 
greatest  piece  of  nation-building  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Instead   of  a   union   of  Church   and   State,  for  the   first  time 
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in  history,  they  remanded  entire  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  to  the  people,  in  their  personal  and  institutional 
capacity,  leaving  to  the  State  only  the  two  obligations  of  sup- 
porting a  government  in  line  with  the  average  moral  ideal  of 
civilized  countries,  and  the  protection  of  religious  liberty  out  to 
the  limit  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land.  At  one  stroke 
this  people  abolished  the  entire  government  of  the  nation  by 
royal  and  hereditary  privilege,  and  invested  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  people's  affairs,  even  to  the  right  of  changing  the 
form  of  government  itself,  in  a  flexible  majority  of  what  was 
regarded  as  the  responsible  class  at  that  time,  probably  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population.  By  the  famous 
act  of  Congress,  indorsing  the  endowment  of  public  education 
of  the  West,  they  adopted  what  until  this  period  had  been  only 
in  New  England,  but  henceforth  became  virtually  the  national 
system  of  public  education.  Horace  Mann  declared  that  when 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1647,  decided  to 
educate  their  own  children  through  the  agency  of  the  State, 
they  made  a  new  departure,  against  which  much  plausible 
objection  could  be  urged  (including  the  entire  experience  of 
mankind),  more  than  against  any  reform  since  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  one  and  only  difference  between  the 
American  and  all  other  systems  of  public  schooling  is  that  in 
this  Republic  alone  the  whole  undertakes  to  educate  all  the 
children  in  every  grade,  through  the  agency  of  municipal  and 
State  administration,  the  nation  co-operating  only  in  furnishing 
aid  at  different  times  to  schools  administered  by  State  and  local 
authorities. 

Now,  the  one  problem  that  forever  confronts  a  republic  organ- 
ized like  our  own  is  the  ability,  willingness  and  persistence  of 
the  people,  practically  of  the  responsible  class,  in  sustaining  it. 
The  price  of  liberty  is  *'  eternal  vigilance,"  and  there  is  no  way 
known  under  heaven  by  which  this  Republic  or  any  State,  city, 
or  political  district  within  it  can  be  saved  from  any  and  ever}^ 
form  of  despotism  known  to  the  past  save  through  the  char- 
acter, intelligence,  practical  faculty,  tireless  energy  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  thereof.  There  are  cities  in  our  country 
to-day  living  under  a  political  government  as  intolerable  as  any 
on  record  in  history.     There  are  neighborhoods  where  human 
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life  is  as  unsafe  as  in  the  jungles  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  problem  confronting  every  American  State  and  the  Repub- 
lic is  at  how  high  a  level  can  we  hold  the  people  of  any  town, 
city  or  State  in  any  great  public  emergency  of  the  nation.  Of 
course  this  problem  varies.  In  one  State  it  may  be  lightly 
felt,  and  in  another  it  may  brood  over  society  like  the  on- 
coming cloud  of  an  impending  cyclone. 

Even  in  a  more  intimate  sense  is  this  the  fundamental  problem 
now,  as  from  the  first,  confronting  the  common  school.  We 
say  in  a  more  intimate  sense  because  the  American  common 
school  is  the  heart  of  American  society.  It  touches  more 
directly  all  orders  and  conditions  of  people  than  any  feature  of 
American  society.  Even  our  recent  presidential  election  left 
multitudes  of  voters  careless  and  unconcerned,  to  say  nothing 
of  thousands  in  one  portion  of  the  country  practically  disfran- 
chised, and  in  ordinary  times  the  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
Confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people.  But  during  the 
nine  months  in  the  year  in  which  the  majority  of  States  keep 
the  public  school  in  session,  practically  every  family  is  deeply 
interested  and  keep  in  daily  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  schoolhouse.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  the  class  that 
are  least  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  the  sex  that  is  still 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  Indeed  the  women  of  the  country 
as  a  body  are  more  deeply  interested  in  the  schooling  of  the 
children  than  the  me|.  The  negro  washer-woman,  toiling  to 
keep  her  boy  at  Hampton ;  the  Irish  serving-woman  wearing 
out  her  life  to  keep  her  girl  in  school ;  the  mother  who  cannot 
speak  the  language  taught  at  school,  leading  her  little  one  to 
the  school  boasting,  **my  little  boy  can  swear  in  English,"  are 
all  tied  to  the  school.  Hence,  the  problem  confronting  the 
American  people  to-day  in  their  education  is  to  what  extent  is 
the  common  school  so  appreciated  and  understood  as  a  part  of 
the  common  thinking  and  feeling  and  action  of  the  people,  that 
we  can  rely  upon  its  support,  maintenance  and  gradual  improve- 
ment during  the  coming  years  of  the  century  before  us. 

And  that  this  is  to-day,  not  qnly  first  in  time,  but  paramount, 
can  be  seen  by  the  following  profoundly  significant  statement 
of  the  most  intelligent,  active  and  consecrated  public  school 
man  of  the  fifteen  confederate  States. 
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The  last  report  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  shows  that  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  except  a  small  group  of  Southern  States,  now  have  a 
nine  months'  absolutely  free  term  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age.  Georgia  has  only  a  five  months'  term.  Massachusetts 
spends  $39.10  every  year  for  each  child  enrolled;  Rhode 
Island  spends  $36.26 ;  New  York  $34.55 ♦  while  Georgia  spends 
$6.31.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Georgia  spends  on  her  country 
children  each  year  less  than  $4.00  for  each  child  enrolled. 
Georgia  provides  for  each  child  of  school  age  $2.16,  while 
Massachusetts  provides  for  each  child  of  school  age  $22.16; 
Rhode  Island  $14.62;  New  York  $16.95.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  spend  ten  times  as  much  per  child 
of  school  age  as  Georgia  spends.  The  teachers  in  these  sys- 
tems receive  three  and  four  times  as  much  salary  as  our  teach- 
ers receive.  In  Massachusetts  all  the  school  money  is  raised 
by  local  tax,  while  in  Georgia  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  money 
is  raised  by  State  tax.  One- fourth  of  New  York's  school 
money  is  raised  by  State  tax,  the  other  three-fourths  by  local 
tax.  In  most  of  the  States  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
money  is  raised  by  State  tax  and  the  balance  is  required  by  law 
to  be  raised  by  local  tax.  This  is.  true  in  every  section  of  the 
country  except  in  the  South.  In  every  Southern  State  except 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Florida  the  money  for  school  pur- 
poses is  raised  largely  by  a  general  State  tax.  In  Florida  the 
State  provides  $1.08  per  child  of  school  age,  and  the  counties 
raise  $3.41  per  child  of  school  age.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
State  law  requires  each  county  or  school  district  to  raise  the 
local  tax  before  it  can  participate  in  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  education  of  the  children. — Report  of  Hon.  G. 
M.  Glenn  to  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  problem  that  confronts  these 
States  is  a  mighty  revival  of  the  educational  spirit  among 
the  masses  of  their  responsible  people,  and  the  responsible 
people  in  these  States  are  the  white  people,  since  in  their  hands 
practically  the  means  of  support  is  lodged,  the  political  power, 
and  in  their  will  and  disposition  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colored  race.  It  is  not  that 
Georgia  has  been  destitute  of  educators  of  national  reputation ; 
of  men  and  women  like  the  JIaygoods,  brother  and  sister ; 
public  men  like  Governors  Brown  and  Northend ;  martyrs  like 
Mallon ;  or  schools  like  the  Girls'  Industrial  and  Normal  School 
at  Millidgeville,  and  the  State  Institute  of  Technology  at  Atlanta  ; 
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or  even  that  the  cities  and  some  of  the  larger  villages  are  not 
supporting  a  commendable  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the  State  are 
not  yet  awakened  and  informed  and  enthused  as  to  making  the 
schools,  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  must  depend, 
what  they  should  be,  to  serve  the  ends  of  an  American  common- 
wealth. It  is  because  of  this  that  a  legislature  can  deliberately 
undertake  to  undo  the  work  of  the  past  ten  years,  in  cutting 
down  its  appropriations  for  schools  at  the  suggestion  of  its  gov- 
ernor, and  only  be  prevented  from  doing  its  worst  by  a  revolt 
from  the  educational  public.  Despite  the  magnificent  work  of 
a  noble  body  of  educational  leaders  in  all  these  States  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  the  remarkable  results  achieved,  the 
common  school  system  in  all  these  States  is  to-day  confronted 
with  the  peril  of  being,  if  not  wrecked,  at  least  stranded,  from 
the  lack  of  an  educational  spirit  among  the  majority  of  its  right 
people. 

In  the  more  favored  States  the  one  thing  needful  appears  to 
be  a  clear  conception  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  American 
common  school.  That  intent  and  purpose  is  that  the  American 
people  in  spending  $20o,cxx),ooo  a  year  for  the  training  of  15,- 
000,000  of  children  is  not  an  academic  ideal  of  scholarship,  an 
ecclesiastical  ideal  of  personal  character  training,  and  ultro- 
practical  ideal  of  sending  forth  a  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans at  fourteen  years  of  age,  capable  of  earning  their  own 
living,  or  any  other  of  a  dozen  notions  that  successively  possess 
the  fancy  of  leading  educators,  and  for  the  time  even  swing  the 
educational  public  into  an  impracticable  and  impossible  attitude. 
The  American  people  are  doing  this  work  in  order  to  train  these 
15,000,000  for  good  American  citizenship.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  a  narrow  ideal,  since  nothing  less  than  a  completely 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the  proper  aim  of  educa- 
tion, we  reply  that  education  in  its  largest  sense  includes  the 
entire  making  of  a  man,  and  requires  as  its  agents  the  co-oper- 
ation of  every  department  of  life.  The  school  at  its  best  is  only 
one  of  these  agencies,  and  will  be  successful  only  as  it  confines 
itself  to  its  own  vocation. 

We  should  say  that  all  the  problems  that  confront  the  public 
school  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  are  connected  with  this 
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central  problem  :  How  can  the  American  common  school  in 
every  State,  city  and  educational  precinct  be  supported,  organ- 
ized and  managed  so  that  year  by  year  it  shall  more  thoroughly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Republic,  to  send  forth  a  genera- 
tion which  shall  illustrate  the  saying  of  Jefferson  :  **  Educate  the 
children.  Then  the  coming  generation  will  be  wiser  than  we, 
and  many  things  impossible  to  us  will  be  easy  to  them  "?  There 
are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  the  common  school  is  now  threat- 
ened, and  in  some  localities  for  the  time  captured,  by  neglect 
to  keep  the  eye  on  this  central  fact  of  its  existence. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  {he  fact  that  the  most  powerful  eccle- 
siastical organization  in  the  country  is  pledged  to  every  possi- 
ble effort  for  changing  our  public  school  system  to  what  would 
be  practically  an  annex  to  every  religious,  moral  and  reform 
agency  in  the  country  by  placing  character  training  of  the 
children  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  of  every  church. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  public 
school  in  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  colonial  period  to 
see  that  this  has  been  from  the  first  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  present  system.  Until  the  Revolution  it  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  anything  like  a  system  of  common 
schools  in  all  the  colonies  outside  of  New  England.  For  sixty 
years  it  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  common 
school  system  through  the  sixteen  Southern  States.  It  has 
fought  the  State  university  system  in  every  State.  If  there  is 
one  fact  in  this  great  record  .it  is  the  persistent  determination 
of  a  working  majority  of  the  American  people  to  hold  the  moral 
training  of  the  American  children  and  youth  for  American 
citizenship,  as  far  as  concerning  the  national  ideal  of  character, 
in  their  own  hands,  leaving  to  the  family  and  church  each  its  own 
sphere  of  operation.  The  one  fact  demonstrated  by  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  ideal  with  religion  is  that  while  the  churches 
and  denominations  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  working  in 
the  national  atmosphere  of  freedom,  the  people  themselves  out- 
side their  relation  as  churchmen  have  built  up  the  highest  ideal 
of  personal  and  public  character  ever  yet  attained  in  Christen- 
dom. The  one  .thing  to  learn  is  that  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ecclesiastical  or 
theological  achievement,  but  in  the  training  of  a  people  into 
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civilization  founded  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Golden  Rule.  A  thoroughly 
organized,  disciplined  and  instructed  graded  school  is  to-day 
one  of  the  finest  results  of  the  Christian  religion  working 
through  eighteen  centuries,  and  to  make  radical  changes  in  this 
matter  would  simply  be  a  perversion  and  retrogression. 

Another  mistake  will  be  the  changing  of  the  common  school 
to  an  industrial  school,  especially  aiming  at  the  sending  forth  of 
children  capable  at  once  of  earning  their  living.  The  success 
of  the  majority  of  people  depends  on  their  intelligence,  charac- 
ter and  energy,  and  not  on  their  ability  to  do  some  one  thing 
that  to-day  may  be  a  bread-winning  occupation  and  to-morrow 
fail  to  insure  support.  The  object  of  the  common  school  is  to 
train  and  inform  the  American  brain  and  put  it  into  the  Ameri- 
can hand,  so  that  a  generation  shall  go  forth  capable  of  using 
the  vast  power  of  nature  as  developed  in  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. At  the  great  centers  of  education  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  public  schools  as  a  grand  experiment 
station  for  testing  scientific  and  philosophic  theories  concern- 
ing child  nature.  In  more -than  one  city  this  effort  has  so 
involved  the  schools  with  the  family  life  of  the  people  as  to  sen- . 
ously  impair  their  usefulness.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  teacher  qualifying  himself  in  every  fit  way  for  his 
arduous  work.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher 
is  first  and  last  a  public  servant,  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  a  body  of  teachers  is  to  keep  the  public 
awake,  instructed  and  informed  in  educational  affairs.  The 
spectacle  to-day  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  American 
common  school  had  its  birth,  of  perhaps  the  ablest  body  of 
teachers  in  the  country  absolutely  ignoring  this  all-important 
function, — having  no  general  organization  or  arrangement 
whereby  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  can  be  brought 
before  the  people,  its  only  organization  being  in  the  form  of 
clubs  for  mutual  improvement,  and  largely  confined  to  the 
bringing  before  these  assemblies  of  eccentric,  extreme,  and  im- 
practicable representatives  of  educational  theories  that  would 
upset  the  entire  system  of  public  instruction, — is  very  significant. 
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R.  H.  QUICK  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

HON.  HENRY   SABIN,  DES   MOINES,  IOWA. 

■p^  DWARD  THRING  in  a  letter  to  Qiiick  paid  him  this 

J /  tribute  :  **  You  are  the  only  man  I  have  met  who  has  not 

been  a  mere  partisan  in  education ;  who  has  not  looked  at  it 
through  professional  spectacles  of  more  or  less  self-interest,  and 
been  a  modernist  because  that  was  his  line,  or  a  classicist  because 
that  was  his  line,  but  has  quietly  looked  and  thought  about 
what  is  best,^^ 

If  we  could  take  off  our  professional  spectacles,  divest  our- 
selves of  all  self-interest,  and  look  at  every  educational  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best,  we  undoubtedly  should 
reach  more  definite  conclusions,  and  have  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ends  at  which  we  ought  to  aim  in  directing  the  work 
of  the  school. 

The  theorist  is  of  necessity  a  partisan.  His  theory  is  his 
hobby,  and  he  is  sometimes  willing  to  sacrifice  the  truth  if 
thereby  he  may  win  a  triumph.  The  professional  spectacles 
are  mischievous  servants,  because  they  often  lead  the  owner  as 
the  blind  lead  the  blind,  straight  into  the  ditch.  The  philosophy 
of  common  sense  leads  such  school  men  asThring  and  Quick  and 
Arnold  not  to  follow  one  line  as  specialists,  but  to  watch  care- 
fully the  trend  of  all  lines  in  order  to  discern  what  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  best. 

In  nothing  is  this  more  evident  than  in  their  views  concerning 
the  matter  of  scholastic  examinations.  Examinations  are  very 
burdensome.  Why  do  we  ha»ve  them?  The  majority  of  teach- 
ers would  answer  that  we  can  test  in  this  way  what  the  pupil 
has  learned.  But  is  this  the  object  in  view?  Because  he  can 
answer  ten  questions  in  arithmetic  is  not  a  sure  proof  that  he  has' 
been  taught  properly  or  that  he  is  fitted  to  go  on  in  that  branch. 

Quick  says :  **  When  I  go  with  my  papers  to  Abbott,  he  tells 
me  that  these  are  not  fair  papers  in  the  subjects,  for  you  went 
to  find  out  whether  the  subjects  have  been  well  taught.  Now 
here  is  an  entirely  new  object  given  for  the  examination.  My 
object  is  to  find  out  who  is  capable  of  learning.  Abbott's  object 
is  to  find  out  who  has  learnt.  A  fair  examination  in  the  subjects 
thus  becomes  an  examination  of  the  masters  (teachers)  rather 
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than   the   boys-     And  directly  Scripture,  Geography,  History 
are  studied  for  examination,  they  are  ruined  for  Education." 

This  statement  of  Quick's  is  worth  considering.  When  the 
teacher  has  continually  in  her  mind  an  examination  of  her 
pupils  as  a  test  of  her  work,  all  true  teaching  is  at  an  end.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  is  no  longer  a  teacher  but  an  overseer, 
exacting  just  so  much  work  out  of  her  pupils ;  and  woe  be  to 
the  pupil  who  fails  to  deliver  the  required  measure  at  the  required 
time.  One  half  the  work  in  our  schools  is  ruined  for  education 
where  ih^/clich  of  examination  is  held  up  prominently  before 
the  pupils  as  the  object  of  study. 

Q]iick,  in  his  theory  of  examinations,  endeavors  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  examinations  as  a  test  of  how  many 
dry  facts  the  pupil  can  remember  of  what  he  has  learnt  and  of 
the  kind  of  teaching  he  has  had,  and  examinations  as  the  test 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts  to  assimilate  knowledge  and  gain 
strength  as  shown  in  his  fitness  to  go  on  and  in  his  capability 
of  learning. 

The  examination  of  to-day  looks  entirely  to  the  former  of 
these  objects.  The  teacher  finds  herself  under  the  fire  of  criti- 
cism unless  most  of  her  pupils  obtain  a  high  per  cent  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  school.  Often  the  teacher,  after  examin- 
ing a  pile  of  papers,  passes  a  sleepless  night,  agonizing  over 
the  blunders  of  heedless  pupils,  not  because  the  pupils  blunder, 
but  because  she  knows  that  on  account  of  their  blunders  her 
superiors  will  to-morrow  stamp  upon  her  work  the  brand  of 
ignominy  and  failure. 

And  why  did  the  pupils  blunder?  They  had  been  well  taught 
by  a  faithful,  competent,  conscientious  teacher.  They  failed 
in  their  examinations  because  the  questions  were  framed  to  show 
their  ignorance  ;  they  called  for  dry  facts,  which  the  pupil  failed 
to  draw  out  of  some  cubby  hole  of  the  mind,  if  ever  they  had 
a  place  there.     They  were  dead  questions. 

Thring  says  in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching :  *'  Let 
it  be  stated  at  once  clearly,  emphatically,  without  reservation, 
that  examinations  are  an  excellent  rough  method  of  deciding 
whether  ignorance  is  before  you." 

Quick  asserts  that  "it  is  not  right  to  assume  that  because  a 
boy  has  learnt  in  the  past,  he  will  be  most  capable  of  learning 
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in  the  future."  Yet  we  conclude,  guided  by  his  examination 
papers,  that  because  a  boy  can  answer  eight  out  often  questions 
in  arithmetic,  seven  in  history  and  nine  in  some  other  branch, 
he  is  capable  of  learning  in  the  future ;  and  because  he  cannot 
reach  a  certain  arbitrary  standard,  fixed  for  all  alike,  he  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  incapables.  We  measure  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  by  the  same  standard  and  approve  or  condemn 
them  together. 

Very  much  is  due  to  the  temper  of  the  examinations.  I  quote 
again  :  '*  Last  week  we  had  a  discussion  on  examination  papers. 
Storr  was  strongly  opposed  to  irresponsible  examining,  and 
thought  all  sorts  of  injustice  arose  from  the  carelessness  of 
untrained  examiners  when  left  to  themselves.  Abbott  said  far 
too  much  time  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  secure  perfect  accuracy. 
George  Warr  started  the  notion  of  marking  difficulties  only^ 
and  cutting  the  rest  of  the  paper.  Hallam  protested  against  this 
plan  as  lazy  and  unfair." 

Was  not  Hallam  correct?  Ought  not  excellencies  to  be 
marked  rather  than  deficiencies?  Yet  in  most  schools  more 
attention  is  paid  to  demerits  than  to  merits  by  the  examiners, 
and  sometimes  in  this  way  great  injustice  is  done  the  class. 
Not  what  the  scholar  can  do,  but  what  he  has  not  done  is 
made  the  turning  point  in  his  chances  for  promotion,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  examination. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  in  the  practice  of 
judging  pupils  by  examination  is  that  no  discrimination  is  made 
between  pupils  as  concerns  individual  peculiarities  of  mind. 
One  pupil  with  a  retentive  memory  and  a  good  command  of 
language  easily  answers  every  question  within  the  prescribed 
time,  and  makes  a  fair  paper.  Another,  perhaps  his  seat-mate, 
is  deficient  in  one  or  both  of  these  faculties ;  thinks  more 
slowly,  and  chooses  his  words  with  more  care.  His  paper  is 
not  finished  when  the  time  is  up  and  he  scores  a  failure.  Yet 
it  is  possible  he  is  the  better  scholar  of  the  two.  He  is  a 
stronger  thinker,  he  displays  more  determination  in  attacking 
difficulties,  and  is  less  easily  discouraged  by  seeming  failures. 
In  short,  of  these  two  pupils,  the  latter  may  have  more  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  will  fit  him  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems of  success  in  the  strenuous  life  of  his  day  and  generation. 
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The  system  which  attempts  to  measure  fitness  to  go  on  simply 
by  what  the  pupil  has  done,  must  be  faulty  in  the  extreme. 

The  same  is  true  in  an  equal  degree  of  a  system  which 
neglects  to  take  notice  of  mental  differences  in  members  of  the 
same  class.  **  If  books  are  the  work  of  life  this  is  not  incor- 
rect;  but  if  teaching  mind  is  the  work  of  life<  it  is  destruction." 

Quick  has  this  to  say  upon  another  point:  "  Examiners  often 
ask  about  unimportant  things  from  a  notion  that  if  unimportant 
things  are  known,  important  things  must  be  known  a  fortiori. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  asking  about  trifles  tends  to  encourage 
wrong  kinds  of  study.  In  studying  we  want  to  fasten  on  the 
important  things,  and  to  forget  the  unimportant. ^^ 

If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement  consult  the  lists  of 
questions  which  are  given  to  pupils  to  test  their  fitness  to  go  on, 
and  to  teachers  to  test  their  fitness  to  teach.  The  length  of 
rivers,  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  location  of  capes,  the  pop- 
ulation of  cities,  the  number  slain  in  battles,  the  solution  of 
problems  made  to  order  as  puzzles,  the  conditions  of  which 
problems  have  no  existence  in  actual  life,  the  unravelling  of 
intricate  sentences,  constitute  a  measure  of  unimportant  trash, 
enlivened  only  here  and  there  by  a  question  which  must  be 
thought  out  before  it  can  be  answered. 

No  wonder  Thring  says:  '*  In  fact  the  whole  domain  of 
examinations  is  a  wilderness  with  but  few  landmarks."  And 
Quick  adds  :  ''  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly  to  cram  chil- 
dren with  totally  uninteresting  and  lifeless  information." 

Another  English  writer  (Barnett)  says:  **  Our  examinations 
are  excessively  minute,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  be  directed 
excessively  to  incidental  and  collateral  knowledge  rather  than 
to  the  things  which  greatly  matter ;  to  ^exceptions,  to  rare  and 
inconsiderable  items,  to  novelties,  knotty  points,  and  so  forth." 
This  was  written  with  a  view  to  English  schools ;  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  American. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  examinations  to  promote,  but  rather 
to  present,  thinking.  A  pupil  in  an  examination  in  arithmetic 
solves  his  problem  in  a  way  of  his  own,  using  not  half  as  many 
figures  as  the  examiner  thinks  necessary.  The  result  is  cor- 
rect, the  reasoning  is  true,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  one  who 
follows  the  regulation  formula  given  in  the  book  will  be  counted 
the  better  scholar  of  the  two. 
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There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  where  the  examination  is 
the  end  of  study,  there  the  book  is  magnified  and  worshiped, 
and  the  examiner  becomes  intolerant  of  answers  not  drawn 
directly  from  the  lessons  assigned  to  the  class  from  day  to  day. 
Originality  is  at  a  discount  here. 

To  make  another  quotation  from  Qjiick  :  **  I  asked  about  the 
effects  of  marks  on  learning  and  teaching.  The  latter  effect 
the  teachers  don't  seem  at  all  conscious  of.  Only  one  said  that 
marking  makes  the  teacher  more  attentive  to  the  individual 
pupil.  The  fact  is,  marking  has  a  tremendous  influence  over 
the  teaching.  It  tends  to  convert  the  teacher  into  an  examiner 
and  exacter  of  work.  In  one  way  this  is  good ;  it  tends  to  stop 
the  *  copious  explanation '  style  of  teaching  :  but  in  another  way 
it  is  bad,  for  in  his  effort  to  mark  fairly  the  master  is  driven  too 
much  on  exacting  memory  work  only ;  other  work  cannot  be 
knocked  off  and  docketed  with  the  same  certainty.  Then, 
again,  marks  keep  the  teaching  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pre- 
vent the  teacher  who  is  brimming  over  with  knowledge  from 
divagations.  Per  contra  marks  often  act  like  a  strait  waist- 
coat, and  prevent  all  activity  even  of  the  healthiest  kind." 

The  above  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  good  and  evil*  results 
which  come  from  giving  marks  in  the  examination.  There  are 
teachers  who  say  honestly  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  esti- 
mating the  pupil's  progress  or  ability.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
never  have  had  their  attention  called  to  any  way  which  is  bet- 
ter. They  have  given  the  subject  no  thought  beyond  the  per 
cent  to  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  examiner  the  paper  is 
entitled.  They  have  no  other  measuring  rod  by  which  to  test 
the  pupil's  progress. 

The  examiner  sits  down  to  her  task  after  a  hard  day's  work 
in  school,  with  her  conscience  burdened  with  a  desire  to  do 
exact  and  impartial  justice  to  everyone.  Every  question  is 
exactly  weighed  in  the  mental  scales,  the  weight  is  shifted 
backward  and  forward  until  the  balance  is  so  even  that  a  hair 
would  turn  it,  and  the  mark  as  read  from  the  index  is  placed  to 
the  scholar's  credit.     It  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  fate. 

How  wearisome,  how  wearing  upon  the  nerves  this  work  is, 
hundreds  of  teachers  are  ready  to  testif}',  and  would  gladly  do  it 
if  the  witness  stand  could  be  opened  to  them.     No  account  is 
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taken  in  this  process  of  that  tendency  to  broad  scholarship,  of 
that  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  of  that  estimation  of 
the  value  of  thie  subject  reaching  far  beyond  the  minute  details 
for  which  the  examination  calls,  which  are  the  ends  aimed  at 
by  every  teacher  who  realizes  how  great  are  the  opportunities 
for  good  which  God  has  placed  in  her  hands.  She  is  forced 
to  do  the  lesser,  when  in  her  heart  she  would  willingly  do  the 
greater. 

And  the  effect  of  examinations  conducted  in  this  way  is  worse 
upon  the  pupils  than  upon  the  teacher.  The  day  the  pupils  in 
school  begin  to  **  study  for  marks,"  they  conceive  in  their  minds 
a  false  ideal  of  success,  to  attain  which  occupies  all  their  thoughts 
and  engrosses  every  effort.  The  knowledge  which  they  have 
gained  dies  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  examination. 
It  has  no  staying  power.     It  does  not  reach  beyond  to-day. 

I  believe  that  here  is  concealed,  in  a  large  measure,  the  reason 
why  so  many  who  complete  the  high  school  course  fail  when 
examined  in  grammar  school  studies.  They  learned  their  les- 
sons so  as  to  pass  for  promotion,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

**  Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes. 
And  ril  give  you  something  to  make  you  wise," 

contains  the  principle  upon  which  the  cramming  process  is 
founded. 

When  we  exalt  the  method  above  the  end,  failure  is  inevit- 
able. Education  consists  of  two  things,  obtaining  knowledge 
and  using  knowledge.  We  must  in  our  schools  have  less  to  do 
with  percentages  and  so-called  results,  and  more  with  capacity, 
power  to  acquire,  ability  to  retain  and  skill  to  use. 

The  system  which  makes  the  promotion  of  children  from 
grade  to  grade  during  any  part  of  school  life  dependent  upon  a 
certain  per  cent,  as  determined  by  written  examinations,  is 
faulty  in  its  construction  and  injurious  in  its  results.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  flushed  brain  is  being  forced  to  do  unwonted  work, 
but  the  wrong  aim  held  up  before  the  child  is  a  far  greater  evil, 
An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  always  to  be  com- 
mended, even  though  it  appear  to  result  in  failure.  Praise 
should  be  proportioned  in  accordance  with  the  effort  put  forth, 
rather  than  with  the  success  achieved. 


\ 
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A  lady  applicant  for  a  position  once  sent  me  two  specimens 
of  scholars'  work  as  an  evidence  of  her  ability  as  a  teacher. 
They  were  good  specimens  of  their  kind,  but  what  did  they 
show?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Of  her  ability  to  control,  of  her 
judgment,  of  her  power  to  awaken  thought,  of  her  good  influ- 
ence over  her  pupils,  of  that  teaching  which  sets  the  seal  of  the 
teacher's  personal  character  upon  the  scholar,  literally  nothing. 

What  did  they  show  regarding  her  pupils  ?  That  they  were 
able  to  produce  a  neat,  orderly  paper,  which,  I  grant,  is  a  power 
worth  having ;  but  they  told  little  of  their  evcry-day  habits  of 
study,  of  thdr  moral  culture,  of  their  physical  training,  of  their 
reverence  for  sacred  things, — nothing  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
those  powers  which  make  the  child  sensitive  to  truth,  the  youth 
sensitive  to  honor,  and  the  whole  man  sensitive  alike  to  truth, 
honor  and  duty. 

We  must  first  fix  upon  the  product,  and  then  adjust  the 
machinery  to  the  desired  end.  To  introduce  a  temporary 
motive  which  does  not  endure  beyond  the  present  is  a  terrible 
mistake.  It  is  sowing  the  wind  and  forgetting  the  whirlwind, 
which  is  sure  to  follow.  The  chain  which  binds  together 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever  has  never  been  broken.  "  What- 
soever ye  sow,  that  shall  ye  also  reap,"  is  nature's  law.  When 
the  child  through  any  process  comes  to  understand  that  eighty 
per  cent  is  success  and  seventy-nine  per  cent  is  failure,  it  would 
be  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  school- 
room. 

OUR  DEAD. 

ELIZABETH   PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pray  for  our  dead  ? 

Oh,  no ! 
They  do  not  need  our  prayers. 
'Tis  we  who  need  their  aid. 
They're  nearer  the  Infinities, 
Nearer  the  blessed  Throne, 
Where  each  one  comes  alone. 
Pray  for  the  dead  } 

Oh,  no ! 
Pray  for  ourselves,  instead. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

CHARLES   MARSH   CLAY,  HEAD  MASTER   OF   ROXBURY   HIGH   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

(  Concluded,) 

THERE  remains  but  to  answer  such  objections  to  the  system 
as  have  not  yet  been  answered  by  the  arguments  already 
given. 

In  Professor  Munsterberg's  very  interesting  article  on  **  School 
Reform"  in  the  May  Atlantic^  he  makes  use  of  many  argu- 
ments  against  the  elective  system  which  have  been  fully  ans- 
wered by  the  quotations  already  given. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  a  man  occupying  the  chair  of 
Psychology  at  Harvard  College,  who  positively  asserts  that  he 
never  studied  any  subject  which  bore  directly  upon  his  present 
vocation,  and  claims  that  he  was  all  the  better  trained  on  that 
account,  yet  adds,  in  the  next  breath,  that  he  has  never  found 
Psychology  of  the  slightest  assistance  in  answering  any  of  the 
practical  questions  of  daily  life,  and  that  it  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  teacher. 

It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  (i)  that  his  whole  assumption 
that  the  natural  tastes  and  instinctive  desires  of  the  individual 
are  weak  and  evil,  is  contrary  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, as  is  also  his  assumption  that  the  greatest  thing  of  all  for 
a  child  to  learn  is  to  do  his  duty,  where  duty  means  the  thing 
forced  upon  him.  Evolution  teaches  us  that  what  is  pleasurable 
either  is  or  has  been  right.  Hence,  that  doing  right  because  it 
is  duty  is  not  so  high  as  doing  right  because  it  is  pleasure. 

If  we  call  play  the  gratification  of  inner  impulses  without 
reference  to  utility,  we  shall  see  that  most  of  the  best  work  in 
the  world  is  play,  for  it  is  by  one's  highest  instincts,  reaching 
out  and  producing  results,  that  the  best  work  is  done.  It  is  the 
work  itself  that  is  the  primary  and  chief  reward  of  the  true 
worker  who  plays,  who  works  from  inner  inspiration  and  neces- 
sity, and  is  not  driven  like  a  slave  from  without. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  carpenter  rejoice  in  his  skillful  work? 
the  machinist  take  pride  in  being  accurate  to  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch  ?  the  cook  proud  of  hjer  loaf,  light  as  a  feather  and  done 
to  a  turn?  Who  does  not  know  the  joy  of  a  discoverer,  an 
inventor,  a  poet?    We  cannot  say  that  the  joy  in  the  case  of  any 
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one  of  these  was  the  product  of  duty.  It  was  something 
higher :  it  was  the  growing,  blossoming  and  fruition  of  their 
own  nature. 

(2)1  am  at  no  loss  how  to  deal  with  his  proposed  remedy, — 
the  better  training  and  preparation  of  every  teacher.  I  hold  up 
both  hands  for  it  and  bid  it  God-speed.  I  would  that  I  might 
live  long  enough  to  see  it.  But  his  proposed  reform  is  of  no 
practical  value  for  those  of  us  of  the  present  generation  whose 
period  of  preparation  is  past,  simply  because  we  cannot  live  to 
see  it  accomplished. 

Yet,  because  it  will  require  at  least  another  generation  to 
bring  it  about,  I  cannot  feel  that  I  must  sit  supinely  by,  waiting 
for  a  reform  not  possible  for  a  generation  to  come,  without  doing 
my  best  to  reform  the  generation  in  which  I  live  and  serve. 

And  when  Professor  Munsterberg's  ideal  teachers  take  our 
places,  .my  best  wish  for  them  is  that  they  may  not  find  the 
American  boy,  with  his  twentieth  century  environment,  from  an 
American  home,  brought  up  by  American  parents,  so  radically 
different  a  creature  from  the  German  boy,  the  product  of  Ger- 
man parents  and  German  traditions,  that  the  result  will  be  dis- 
appointing, after  all. 

Other  criticisms  have  been  the  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in 
Dr.  Tetlow's  paper.  He  says,  "These  gentlemen  assume  that 
in  a  system  of  education  supported  by  public  taxation,  the 
community  has  no  rights,  but  the  individual  is  supreme." 

Well,  to  what  degree  is  it  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of 
the  community  to  have  the  individual  supreme? 

That  depends  upon  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  community  to  be  composed  of  able  individuals, 
educated  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  between  the  community  as  a  whole  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual, there  is  no  question  that  the  community  is  supreme. 
But  whenever  a  law  becomes  distasteful,  the  community  resolves 
itself  into  individuals,  and  these  individuals  begin  to  criticise,  to 
condemn,  to  protest,  to  suggest  some  change,  to  try  experiments, 
until  finally  public  opinion  is  aroused  and  the  community  enacts 
a  new  law.  Every  reform  must  thus  begin  with  the  individual ; 
it  is  not  complete  until  sanctioned  by  the  community.  The  com- 
munity as  a  whole  never  takes  the  initiative  in  making  laws  or 
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bringing  about  reforms.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  is 
impossible.  Hence,  in  initiating  reforms  the  community  has 
no  rights,  the  individual  is  supreme.  In  the  final  enactment  of 
reforms  the  individual  has  no  rights  ;  the  community  is  supreme. 

He  also  says:  **They  assume  that  crude  youths  of  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  who  have  in  advatice  no  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  are  competent  to  direct  their  own  studies.  If  not,  that 
their  parents  are  competent,  and  that  the  young  people  will 
accept  their  choice.  That,  if  both  pupils  and  parents  are  incom- 
petent, or  disinclined  to  direct  the  choice  of  studies,  the  principal 
of  a  school  of  from  500  to  2,000  pupils  can  adjust  himself  per- 
fectly to  individual  needs  and  aptitudes  and  wisely  guide  the 
choice  of  his  pupils." 

It  is  well,  here,  to  inquire  what  a  *' Course  of  Study"  is. 
Every  high  school  has  one,  yet  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 
There  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  the  one  right  or  best  course  of 
study.  Each  one  is  but  a  different  expression  of  individual 
opinion. 

The  whole  subject  of  election  is  very  much  exaggerated  by 
its  opponents,  both  as  to  its  character  and  as  to  its  effect.  It  has 
been  ifrequently  pointed  out,  and  never  refuted,  that  natural 
limitations,  i.  ^.,  the  nature  of  the  study,  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  the  necessary  sequence  of  certain  studies,  with  the  inevit- 
able restrictions  of  a  few  prescribed  studies,  a  large  number  of 
strongly  recommended  studies,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  pro- 
gram, make  the  whole  number  of  possible  combinations  very 
few.  Moreover,  wherever  elective  courses  have  been  tried, 
the  testimony  is  that  there  is  no  great  tendency  and  probably 
never  will  be  a  disposition  to  elect  strange,  unusual,  or  eccen- 
tric combinations.  All  groups  overlap,  and  but  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  pupils  will  be  on  the  overhanging  edge. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  practically  impossible  that  any 
student  should  elect  a  course  differing  from  the  regular  pre- 
scribed course,  more  than  the  prescribed  course  of  a  dozen  other 
schools  would  differ  from  it. 

But  even  suppose  we  grant  the  possibility  of  a  wrong  course 
being  elected,  which  is  worse,  a  wrong  course  laid  out  and  ex- 
ecuted by  compulsion,  or  a  wrong  course  chosen  and  pursued 
voluntarily  ?     In   the  first  case  there  is  a  moral*  loss ;    in  the 
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second,  the  material  loss  is  not  likely  to  be  great,  as  all  subjects 
possess  some  educational  value. 

Dr.  Tetlow  says  that  the  assumption  that,  the  concentration 
of  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  on  a  few  subjects  is  better  for  him 
than  the  general  development  of  his  powers,  brushes  aside  as 
so  much  rubbish  all  that  has  been  learned  by  study  and  ex- 
periment in  the  domain  of  education  of  the  relative  values  of 
different  studies. 

I  wish  he  would  tell  me  just  what  has  been  learned  of  the 
relative  values  of  different  studies  to  different  individuals. 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  out,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  it. 

'*  Professor  Royce,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
President  Eliot  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  agree  that 
every  youth  is  an  infinitely  complex  organization,  the  duplicate 
of  which  neither  does  nor  ever  will  exist.  His  inherited  traits 
are  different  from  those  of  every  other  human  being ;  his  en- 
vironment has  been  different  from  that  of  every  other  child ;  his 
passions,  emotions,  hopes,  desires,  powers,  were  never  before 
associated  in  any  other  creature  as  they  are  in  him.  His  will 
force  is  aroused,  stimulated,  exhausted,  in  ways  wholly  his  own. 
To  discern  or  take  due  account  of  these  diversities  no  human 
insight  or  wisdom  is  sufficient,  unless  the  spontaneous  inclina- 
tions, natural  preferences,  and  earliest  habitual  activities  of  each 
individual  are  given  full  play." 

And  finally  our  opponents  say  :  '*  You  propose  to  extend  the 
elective  system  to  the  secondary  schools.  Where  will  you  stop? 
Will  you  carry  it  next  to  the  grammar  and  then  the  primary 
schools?"  The  answer  is  plain  :  stop  with  the  high  schools,  of 
course,  for  there  is  the  -place  where  the  elective  system  logically 
begins. 

The  law  provides  that  a  child  shall  attend  school  until  a  cer- 
tain age  and  study  certain  studies.  This  is  provided  for  in  the 
grammar  schools ;  hence  the  State  prescribes  what  studies  the 
child  shall  take  during  his  grammar  school  course,  and  an  elec- 
tive course  is  not  possible.  But  the  moment  he  finishes  his  gram- 
mar school  course  election  begins.  Shall  he  go  to  school  any 
longer?  That  is  as  he  elects.  If  so,  does  he  attend  a  private 
or  public  school?      A   high   school,  Latin  school,  or  manual 
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training  school?     If  a  high  school,  does  he  take  the  *' college 
course,"  the  '*  commercial  course,"  or  the  ** general  course?" 

By  the  time  the  pupil' has  come  to  this  last  decision  he  has 
already  exercised  the  function  of  election  upon  all  vital  points. 
The  mere  question  of  whether  he  shall  take  this  or  that  study, 
or  omit  it,  is  of  infinitely  less  importance.  Yet  our  opponents 
say  he  is  not  competent  to  choose  for  himself  what  studies  he 
shall  take  ;  right  here  his  ability  to  decide  what  is  best  for  him- 
self fails :  that  it  is  folly  for  him  to  make  a  specialty  of  phonog- 
raphy, or  drawing,  or  chemistry,  because  he  doesn't  know 
what  his  future  life  is  to  be,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  never 
be  a  reporter,  or  an  artist,  or  a  chemist.  But  which  is  better,  to 
have  an  aim  in  life,  to  study  and  work  for  it  to  the  best  of  one's 
ability,  even  though  unforeseen  circumstances  may  force  you  to 
abandon  it  later,  or  to  drift  blindly  on  with  no  incentive  to  study 
except  the  illusive  general  culture,  turned  out  of  the  common 
treadmill  with  thousands  of  others,  waiting,  Micawber-like,  for 
something  to  turn  up  to  decide  your  fate  for  you  ? 

The  argument  that  Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  Darwin  and 
Grant  and  such  men  had  no  conception  as  boys  of  what  they 
were  to  do,  has  no  weight  and  does  not  apply  to  the  average 
boy  or  girl,  for  these  men  were  exceptions,  the  products  of 
special  conditions  or  of  genius  responsive  to  great  crises. 

Furthermore,  the  average  boy  and  girl  finish  their  grammar 
school  course  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age ;  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  change  of  life.  Nature  has  changed  them  from  child- 
hood to  incipient  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  State  recog- 
nizes this,  and  has  emancipated  them  from  childish  control  and 
punishment.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  flogged  into  obedience, 
but  are  to  be  reasoned  with,  guided  and  restrained  by  advice. 
They  must  learn  to  control  their  passions,  to  exercise  their  will 
power,  both  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  to  leave  undone 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.  They  never  can  learn  this  by  pre- 
scription from  without.  Character  is  built  up  from  within  solely 
by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  will  power.  Let  the  pupil, 
then,  study  what  he  will :  the  one  thing  of  importance  is  that 
he  will  to  study  something.  The  will,  the  moral  factor,  is  thus 
honored  as  it  should  be.  But  the  prescribed  system  tells  the 
pupil  what  he  shall  study,  and  then  tries  to  make  him  ii^ill  to  do 
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it.  The  elective  system  forces  the  pupil  at  the  outset  to  be  con- 
scious of  what  he  is  doing ;  makes  him  perceive  that  gains  and 
losses  depend  upon  his  own  voluntary  attitude.  We  agree  that 
to  allow  all  free  choice  carries  with  it  some  danger,  but  to  pre- 
scribe every  study  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  renders  dependency 
habitual,  and  fails  to  train  the  will.  No  doubt  the  prescribed 
system  avoids  some  errors  of  choice.  Galley  slaves,  chained  to 
their  oars,  can  do  no  wrong.  They  are  under  a  prescribed 
system.  But  free  man  throughout  his  life  is  in  continual  dan- 
*  ger,  for  to  self-direction  is  attached  the  prerogative  of  sin.  For 
building  up  true  manhood  and  womanhood  the  very  errors  of 
choice  are  serviceable. 

In  conclusion,  we  all  know  that,  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  every  man  has  to  shift  for  himself  and  make  his  own 
career,  the  boy  leaves  home  and  parental  guidance  and  goes 
out  into  life  younger  than  in  other  countries,  where  this  neces- 
sity does  not  exist  to  anywhere  near  the  same  degree.  And 
we  know  the  result  of  this :  in  common  parlance  **  it  makes 
a  man  of  him."  He  has  to  decide  for  himself,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  parents,  whether  he  will  continue 
school  or  go  to  work ;  and  if  he  goes  to  work,  what  he  shall 
do.  About  ninety  per  cent  elect  to  go  to  work,  and  we  know 
the  result.  The  American  leads  the  world  in  invention,  in  arts, 
in  manufacturing,  in  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  American  workman  is  happier,  better  paid  and 
lives  better,  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world. 

In  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  the  volunteer 
soldier  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  He  has  been 
America's  chief  reliance,  and  no  other  nation  ranks  higher  in 
the  record  of  individual  bravery  or  in  heroic  fortitude  of  army 
and  navy.  A  distinguished  German  officer  stood  on  the  deck 
of  a  battle  ship  during  the  landing  of  our  marines  at  Guatanamo. 
He  saw  a  boat-load  of  common  soldiers  taken  ashore,  and  dis- 
embarked  into  the  water  waist  high.  While  wading  ashore 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Spanish  from  ambush.  Though 
without  an  officer  to  lead  them,  and  among  entirely  strange 
conditions,  in  which  they  had  had  no  previous  experience,  they 
promptly  separated  into  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  proceeded, 
behind  rocks  and  bushes,  to  advance  to  attack  the  enemy.     The 
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German  officer  watched  in  amazement.  He  had  expected  them 
to  scatter,  or  at  least  to  await  in  some  protected  spot  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  He  was  forced  to  express  his  admiration, 
and  exclaimed:  ''Where  do  your  soldiers  get  their  quality  of 
initiative?  No  European  soldier  in  the  world  would  have 
thought  of  doing  such  a  thing."  And  all  this  in  spite  of  that 
superior  moral  and  mental  training  that  the  German  boy  had 
enjoyed  I 

Isn't  it  just  possible,  after  all,  that  the  unconscious  training 
the  American  boy  had  received  in  choosing  for  himself  so  young 
in  life,  had  been  a  far  better  training  in  self-reliance  and  power 
to  use  his  faculties  at  need  than  the  vaunted  European  schooling 
and  army  drill  ? 

If  this  training  of  the  will  and  the  judgment  has  made  the 
American  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce and  of  war,  isn't  there  every  inducement  to  give  the  ' 
American  boy  the  advantage  of  the  same  sort  of  training  in  the 
highest  field  of  all,  wherein  he  has  had,  perforce,  to  be  content, 
hitherto,  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  i.  e.y  in  the  struggle 
for  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  world  ? 


AN  IVY  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  KEATS* 

JULIA   HARRIS   MAY,  STRONG,  MAINE. 

An  ivy  leaf  picked  from  the  tomb  of  Keats, 

You  send  me,  dear.     I  place  the  leaf  upon 

My  cherished  copy  of  Endymion, 
The  whilb  my  lip  the  liquid  verse  repeats, 
Dew-dropping  melody  and  'wildering  sweets. 

I  dream  deliciously  by  Helicon, 

A  Delphic  dream  of  laurels  lost  and  won. 
And  wake  to  say,  "  Thank  God  the  poet  meets 

His  due  at  last !  "      He  sleepeth  well  to-day. 
Beneath  the  ivies  by  the  Arno  River, 

Whose  name  is  "  writ  in  gold."     I  proudly  lay 
This  leaf  upon  the  immortal  leaf,  sweet  giver; 

Upon  that  perfect  line,  oh,  let  it  stay, 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
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PROGRESS  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

JOHN   OGDBN,    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

I  DON'T  know  whether  to  call  the  above  Progressive  Provi- 
dence or  Providential  Progress.  The  meaning,  however, 
would  be  about  the  same.  But  what  we  mean  here  by  progress, 
is  moving  forward  in  the  natural  order  of  things — growing ;  that 
which  having  used  the  materials  of  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
as  helps  to  a  later  and  higher  growth,  goes  on  toward  perfec- 
tion— a  point  or  condition  to  which  and  for  which  all  created 
substances,  mind  and  matter,  are  converging,  and  which  stage 
or  condition  must,  in  the  Divine  order  of  things,  ultimately  be 
reached  in  some  form. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  created  in  vain ;  all  things  have  an 
ulterior  object.  Nothing  can  be  lost.  It  can  only  be  changed 
— absorbed,  it  may  be,  to  reappear  in  some  new  order  of 
growth.  Nothing  is  stationary  or  changeless.  Even  God  and 
truth  and  law,  inflexible  in  their  eternal  essence,  are  continually 
revealing  new  aspects  and  aptitudes  of  themselves,  and  in  that 
sense  are  advancing,  progressing,  creating,  expanding. 

Progress  is,  therefore,  a  perpetual  revelation  of  God  and 
Nature,  opening  up  to  human  minds  the  things  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  Nature.  It  is  the  natural  evolution  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  the  Creator.  All  its  steps  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  great  original,  revealing  the  order  of  the  Divine  purpose  in 
systematic  growth,  as  well  as  the  Divine  law  impressed  upon  all 
the  affairs  of  the  present.  The  interferences  with  this  law  of 
progress  in  the  great  struggle  for  ultimate  perfection  in  all 
things  are  only  temporary,  and  in  most  cases,  I  think,  have  a 
Divine  purpose  in  the  perfecting  processes.  This  interference 
we  call  evil,  that  which  is  opposed  to  good,  but  always  under 
the  Divine  control. 

And  by  Providence  we  mean,  not  the  interference  with,  or 
the  abrogation  of  established  law  by  any  supernatural  power, 
whereby  the  orderly  movements  of  Nature  or  natural  causes  are 
arrested, — that  were  the  mission  of  evil — but  simply  the  reign  o\ 
law,  the  dominance  of  the  pre-arranged  plan  of  the  universe,  the 
natural  unfolding  of  the  scroll  of  future  events  as  they  stand  yet 
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unrecorded  there,  but  subject  to  active  causes — all  ol  which  are 
planned  in  the  interest  of  eternal  progress  and  the  prevalence  of 
right,  wrong  being  only  the  temporary  obstruction  of  right. 
Temporary y  mark ;  for  it  were  impossible  for  wrong,  being 
temporary,  ultimately  to  triumph  or  even  to  endure ;  since  this 
would  derange  the  whole  plan  of  a  benevolent  universe,  being 
established  in  the  interest  of  good  or  progress,  even  to  the  ulti- 
mate subordination  of  evil,  or  opposition  to  good.  This  we  call 
the  triumph  of  right,  or  good  as  opposed  to  evil. 

In  the  cause  of  progress  no  good  thing  can  be  lost.  Good- 
ness embodies  in  itself  both  truth  and  right,  the  eternal  elements 
of  conservation.  It  is  positive  and  progressive.  It  must,  there- 
fore, endure  forever  in  some  probably  enlarged  and  improved 
form;  while  evil,  being  negative,  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  as  evil.  It  must  ultimately  perish,* as  such, 
out  of  its  place  in  the  order  of  things,  when  it  ceases  to  oppose 
good,  whence  other  good  shall  spring  up ;  for  evil  is  but  the 
blasted  ear  in  the  harvest  field  of  good. 

Hence,  the  transcendent  need  of  improved  and  progressive 
education;  as  we  shall  try  to  show,  further  on,  education  that 
shall  change  the  forces  now  charged  with  evil,  into  helpful 
instruments  of  good,  by  a  process  of  elimination  in  the  equation 
of  life.  This  process  must  continue  until  evil  ceases  to  be  an 
active  force. 

"Is  this  possible?"  I  hear  some  unbeliever  say.  Let  me 
answer  by  asking.  Is  education  possible?  Is  it  desirable?  I 
do  not  mean  that  half-way  education  that  leaves  man's  best 
powers  undeveloped, — that  one-sided  affair  that  only  fits  him  to 
become  a  more  accomplished  villain,  or  leaves  him  stranded  on 
some  shoal  of  humanity,  a  wreck  in  mind,  body,  or  estate — but 
that  education  which  makes  a  man  or  woman  of  the  highest 
type,  mentally,  physically,  spiritually.  If  such  an  education  is 
not  attainable,  then  are  our  strivings  vain  ;  *'  our  faith  is  vain," 
our  philosophy  vain,  our  religion  a  cheat,  and  our  civilization  a 
farce.  No  one  is  prepared  to  admit  this ;  but  I  want  to  say 
right  here,  our  present  system  of  education  is  producing  all  that 
one  can  reasonably  expect  under  the  circumstances ;  for  we  are 
using  only  about  one  half  the  educational  forces  at  our  com- 
mand ;  hence  the  meager  returns,  comparatively. 
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But  to  return, — the  ultimate  in  all  things  is  Divine  perfection. 
This  is  a  vast,  a  tremendous  leap  ;  but  there  is  no  middle  ground 
upon  which  to  land.  The  forces  in  this  process  are  even  now 
at  work.  The  varied  and  continual  struggle  through  which 
things,  individuals,  institutions,  governments,  nations  pass,  en 
route  to  progressive  perfection,  in  which  present  evil  appears  as 
an  obstructive  as  well  as  a  destructive  force — the  result  of  mis- 
directed effort — and,  withal,  an  indirect  educative  force,  giv- 
ing experience  and  wisdom — reveals  the  law  of  progressive 
Providence. 

But  these  are  but  the  movements  and  counter-movements  in 
this  great  stream  of  progress ;  the  upheavals  that  have  been 
lifting  the  masses  hither  and  thither,  and  depositing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  great  law  of  moral  gravitation,  so  to  speak.  To 
illustrate,  storms  and  all  atmospheric  disturbances  are  but  the 
result  of  a  great  natural  force  ;  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Nature  to 
right  herself,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in  temperature — so 
in  the  moral  world.  The  divine  elements  of  goodness  and  pro- 
gress are  evermore  striving  to  overcome  both  the  inertia  and  the 
actual  momentum  of  evil.  Hence  the  disturbances,  the  wars, 
the  fightings,  the  opposition,  the  evil  itself.  But,  mark,  at 
every  struggle  there  is  a  victory  for  truth  and  the  right ;  at  every 
storm  there  is  a  clearing  away  of  the  elements  of  evil,  a  puri- 
fication of  the  moral  atmosphere.  Witness  our  own  recent 
struggle  with  slavery.  So  let  us  have  storms  and  upheavals 
until  evil  is  eliminated  and  good  enthroned. 

Lowell  says : — 

**  Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger :  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death  grapple   in   the  darkness,  twixt  old  systems  and 

the  word: 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne — 
Yet  that  scaffold  swavs  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  un- 

known 
Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his 

own." 

And  this  is  the  faith  that  sustains  us  amidst  the  present  com- 
motions that  threaten  sometimes  to  unseat  the  very  forces  of 
goodness  and  truth.  Yet  these  forces  are  strong  and  as  firm 
as  the  everlasting  hills  of  God ;  and  error  and  wrong,  oppres- 
sion and  greed  shall  beat  upon  them,  and  wear  themselves  out 
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eventually,  but  they  shall  not  prevail.  The  truths  of  God  and 
humanity  are  pledged  for  their  everlasting  perpetuation. 

But  Providence  is  not  miraculous.  Like  Progress,  it  is  the 
steady  onwar^  movement  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  which  even 
opposition  or  evil  may  be  made  to  contribute.  Spirit  rules 
matter — rules  all  things  and  all  operations  in  the  material 
world.  Matter,  as  such,  is  inert ;  spirit  is  life,  is  active  force. 
All  life  is  the  effect  of  spiritual  influence.  Nature  were  dead 
and  powerless  to  produce,  were  it  not  for  the  spiritual  life  force 
infused  into  it.  Life,  therefore,  is  simply  a  condition  of  matter 
incident  to  spiritual  force. 

Some  one  has  said,  '*Life  sleeps  in  the  mineral  world, 
dreams  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  wakes  in  the  animal  world"  ; 
and  he  might  have  gone  on  and  completed  this  beautiful  apho- 
rism by  saying,  "and  is  perfected  in  the  spiritual  world";  for 
we  believe  that  life  is  imperishable^  subject  only  to  mutations 
in  this  material  world,  and  must  appear  in  a  glorified  form 
somewhere  in  the  realms  of  God.  This  is  the  ultimate  of  all 
life,  it  being  an  offshoot  of  the  spiritual,  the  eternal. 

Spirit,  therefore,  is  the  master,  the  ruler  of  nature.  It  was 
made  to  control  nature.  It  operates  in  it  and  through  it.  It 
molds  all  its  forms,  it  colors  every  leaf  and  every  flower.  It 
pours  out  the  harvests  for  the  children  of  men,  and  for  beast 
and  bird  and  creeping  thing. 

"  It  lives  in  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  and  operates  unspent." 

Even  a  miracle,  or  what  we  call  supernatural,  is  only  nature 
on  a  higher  plane — supernature.  It  is  nature  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  Master  of  nature.  It  is  therefore  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  man  shall  have  reached  the 
pattern  set  for  him  by  that  Master,  he  shall  also  command 
nature,  even  as  the  Master  did  and  his  immediate  disciples : 
for  *' greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto 
my  Father." 

Science  has  already  opened  the  way  to  these  "  greater 
works " ;  and  as  we  follow  in  her  footsteps  we  shall  reap  her 
full  rewards,  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  the  forces  of  na- 
ture.    But  man  must  first  conquer  himself  ere  he  can  conquer 
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the  world  of  matter  and  mind.  This  is  the  ultimate  of  progress, 
man's  superior  education ;  and  Providence  orders  and  even 
controls  all  movements  in  this  direction,  though  her  handiwork 
is  sometimes  hidden  from  mere  human  sight.  Why  should  we 
halt  at  the  half-way  house,  when  the  whole  plain  of  progress 
lies  open  before  us  ?  Why  call  that  education  which  is  but  the 
beginning — a  part  of  it? 

Let  us  now  trace  some  of  these  principles,  operations  and 
laws  of  progress  as  they  relate  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and  mark 
their  development,  as  far  as  discernible.  Education,  repre- 
sented by  the  schools,  religion  by  the  church,  and  government 
by  the  people,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  agriculture,  manufacture 
and  commerce,  as  industries  affected  by  these,  on  the  other — 
these  cover  the  principal  items  of  interest  or  subjects  in  which 
progress,  directed  by  Providence,  has  wrought  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  development  of  the  race.  War,  while  powerful 
in  unfolding  some  of  the  latent  forces  of  progress,  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  evil  in  itself.  It  is  unnatural,  a  catastrophe  resulting 
from  misdirected  education.  But  we  can  only  devote  attention 
in  this  paper  to  one  of  these  subjects,  the  school ;  not  because 
it  presents  the  greatest  degree  of  progess, — for  we  think  it  is 
rather  behind  some  others, — but  chiefly  because  it  reacts  with 
such  tremendous  force  upon  all  other  departments  of  human 
interest  and  industries;  and  because  we  think,  in  this  respect, 
it  presents  the  greatest  possibility  for  progress  and  for  improve- 
ment. Next  to  the  family,  its  influence  is  more  powerful  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  people  than  all  other  institutions 
combined ;  even  religions  and  governments  are  largely  molded 
by  the  schools,  while  all  the  industries  are  invigorated  and 
directed  by  the  intelligence  born  of  the  schools.  This  is  the 
mission  of  the  schools,  and  all  other  departments  of  industry 
await  the  progress  of  the  schools,  but  schools  of  a  larger  type 
than  any  yet  organized,  as  we  shall  try  to  show. 

The  common  school,  as  it  is  known,  embodies  more  of  the 
true  educational  force,  and  therefore  more  nearly  represents  the 
people  than  any  other.  The  college  and  university  are  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  these,  and  should  be  the  continuation 
of  them  in  a  direct  progressive  line,  the  one  making  the  other 
a  necessity  ;  the  one  completing  the  work  of  the  other. 
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Our  first  inquiry  should  be,  therefore,  Are  the  common 
schools  making  due  progress,  or  doing  all  for  the  people  they 
are  capable  of  doing?  And  if  not,  in  what  respect  can  they  be 
improved?  Both  these  inquiries  can  be  answered  in  the  same 
connection. 

These  institutions  are  so  vital  in  the  world's  progress,  and 
they  .have  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  that  we  have  come  to  regard  them  as  about  perfect. 
We  please  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  since  they  have 
wrought  such  wonders  for  our  people,  that  but  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  their  behalf.  But  let  us  see.  What  should  a  sys- 
tem of  education  or  schools  do  for  a  people?  and  how  should 
they  be  planned  to  meet  all  their  constantly  increasing  wants? 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry,  two  essential  objects 
should  be  kept  in  view;  viz..  Economy  and  Culture — not  the 
economy  that  involves  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and 
means,  for  this  is  often  the  most  expensive,  but  that  economy 
that  invests  liberally,  and  whose  returns  are  proportionately 
large ;  that  education  whose  actual  means  and  methods,  whose 
actual  processes  and  exercises,  pay  the  largest  revenue  while 
in  operation,  and  in  the  end  secure  the  most  useful  and  highest 
degree  of  culture,  soul  and  body.  In  practice,  the  one  is  or 
should  be  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  other. 

In  short,  man  educates  himself  by  exercising  himself.  There 
is  no  education,  therefore,  outside  of  self-education.  The  high- 
est degree  of  education  of  soul  and  body  is  attained  only  by 
self-activity  of  soul  and  body.  This  involves  the  gratification 
of  man's  legitimate  desires,  and  the  ministration  to  his  natural 
wants  in  a  lawful  way.  In  this  respect  man  is  not  unlike  an 
ordinary  plant,  whose  highest  degree  of  perfection  is  secured 
by  simply  furnishing  it  with  a  just  supply  of  all  its  necessary 
nutrient  elements  and  conditions  of  growth.  A  due  activity  of 
all  its  native  forces  is  thus  secured,  and  it  educates  itself,  or 
reaches  the  highest  standard  of  growth  and  perfection  pos- 
sible to  the  species ;  and  this,  too,  without  undue  extraneous 
promptings. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  the  child,  or  with  any  other  animal. 
If  w.ell-born  and  healthy — and  these  are  also  educational  con- 
ditions— he  possesses  within  himself  the  native  forces  to  edu- 
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cate  himself,  to  assimilate  whatever  of  environment  is  necessary 
and  best  for  his  growth  and  perfection.     And  this  educates  him. 

"But  hold!"  I  hear  my  objector  say.  "The  child  must 
needs  have  a  rational  guide,  while  nature  or  the  instincts  of 
plants  and  lower  animals  guide  them  in  their  growth."  While 
this  is  true,  it  is,  nevertheless,  just  where  we  are  apt  to  make  a 
mistake.  We  do  not  give  sufficient  credit  to  these  same  instincts 
or  tastes  in  childhood,  or  else  we  misinterpret  them  altogether ; 
for  what  we  call  rational  is  ofttimes  the  blankest  kind  of  unreason. 
For  what  intent  were  these  natural  promptings  of  childhood 
given,  if  not  to  be  interpreted,  and  thus  to  become  the  guides  to 
right  education?  But  we  seek  to  crush  out  ofttimes  what  to  our 
weak  or  warped  judgment  seems  objectionable  in  the  child 
nature,  and  to  stimulate  that  which  seems  desirable — in  other 
words,  to  bend  and  twist  that  which,  if  left  to  law  and  nature, 
might  develop  into  some  of  the  diviner  lines  of  beauty. 

We  know  so  little  as  yet  of  the  trend  and  possibilities  of  child- 
nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  for  us  even  to  experiment  with  it, 
lest  we  mar  the  harmony  of  God's  handiwork.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  needs  go  on  doing,  and  experimenting,  and  studying, 
till  we  do  know  how ;  for  surely  there  is  a  right  way^  and  that 
right  way  is  possible,  guided  by  our  best  thought  and  judgment. 
Another  century  will  probably  bring  us  clearer  insight  into  this 
subject ;  for  this,  too,  is  in  the  direct  line  of  progress.  When 
that  right  way  is  found  out,  learning,  or  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  an  essential  part  of  education,  will  cease  to  be 
the  drudgery  that  still  adheres  to  it.  Knowledge  will  come 
because  there  will  be  a  call  for  it.  It  will  be  the  natural  nour- 
ishment for  both  body  and  soul.  It  will  be  a  growth,  and  all 
healthy  growth  is  pleasure  :  education  is  healthy  growth,  there- 
fore education  is  pleasure. 

Moreover,  education  is  a  business ;  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  paying  business,  aside  from  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  pupil.  All  that  is  needed  in  this 
case  is  the  application  of  business  principles  and  rules,  to  make 
it  pay  not  only  those  who  teach  and  superintend,  but  the  com- 
munity which  is  now  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  pay  the  expense 
of  schools  that  are  avowedly  crippled  for  the  want  of  .more 
complete  appliances. 
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It  will  amount  to  almost  a  discovery,  though,  when  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  all  peoples  shall  learn  that  the  process  of  edu- 
cating boys  and  girls  is  a  paying  business, — one  that  may  yield 
the  people  a  large  revenue  instead  of  a  large  expenditure,  even 
while  this  process  of  education  is  going  on  ;  that  the  educative 
energy  re*sident  in  every  boy  and  girl  can  be  coined  into  money, 
not  only  to  pay  all  expenses,  but  a  handsome  income,  and  that, 
too,  which  shall  improve  the  quality  of  the  education  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  health,  in  habits,  in  character  and  conscience.  Is 
this  possible?     Let  us  see. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  that  either  teaching  or 
learning  should  be  a  drudgery  or  even  a  burden.  The  provi- 
dence which  we  associate  with  progress  here  forbids  this  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case. 

Work  educates;  nothing  else  does.  Play  is  the  beginning 
of  work — the  self-activity  that  wisely  directed  in  childhood  ends 
in  useful  industry.  Work,  not  drudgery,  is  essential  and  indis- 
pensable to  healthy  living — Markham's  **  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
work, — no  invention  or  device  can  take  its  place  in  the  economy 
of  education ;  and  there  is  just  work  enough  in  the  world  to 
educate  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it,  and  the  man,  woman 
and  child  and  the  world  all  need  it,  all  will  be  blessed  by  it.  It 
has  always  been  so;  but  the  trouble  has  been,  and  is  yet,  to 
some  extent:  we  are  not  all  willing  to  **  bare  a  hand  "  and  do 
our  part  of  it.  There  are  too  many  shirks  in  the  world — too  many 
seeking  what  they  vainly  call  education,  that  they  may  escape 
the  work  that  educates.  This  is  monstrous  !  And  men,  women 
and  children,  and  the  world,  are  suffering  the  sad  consequences. 
And  what  we  mean  by  work  is  healthy  activity, — earnest 
struggle  of  body,  soul  and  brain  in  the  most  useful  labor.  This 
is  the  law  of  growth.  It  is  the  law  of  the  plant,  the  animal,  the 
man.  But  some  say  that  plants  and  lower  animals  have  no  souls. 
How  do  we  know  ?  Everything  that  grows  or  possesses  func- 
tional activity  must  work  or  die ;  /'.  e, ,  give  up  its  talents  to 
something  or  somebody  that  will  improve  them.  Work  is  just 
as  necessary  as  food  or  nourishment.  The  one  without  the  other 
is  destructive  to  life  and  energy.  When  both  are  properly  ad- 
justed, the  higitest  perfection  in  the  organism  and  in  the  mind 
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and  soul  is  reached.  Hence,  man  was  made  to  do  work  that 
educates.  The  law  of  God  and  nature  commands  it.  Every 
organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  proclaims  this  law,  and  every  func- 
tion of  soul  emphasizes  it.  All  the  weaknesses  and  diseases 
that  afflict  man  are  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  vio- 
lation of  this  law  of  mutual  adjustment  in  some  form*.  Obedi- 
ence to  this  law  will  go  far  toward  strengthening,  healing  and 
restoring  man's  weakened  and  deranged  faculties,  and  at  the 
same  time  restoring  the  earth  to  its  wonted  fruitfulness,  health- 
fulness  and  beauty.  Both  man  and  his  abode,  therefore,  are 
waiting  for  the  healing  application — the  work  that  educates^ 
that  healsj  that  restores.  Therefore,  again,  the  world's  work 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  schools  that  need  the  work — 
working  schools — schools  composed  of  adults  and  little  children, 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  that  all  may  learn,  all  may  be  edu- 
cated, and  that  all  the  world's  work  may  be  done. 

(Concluded  next  month,) 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION. 

H.    M.    HODGMAN,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

P'  ESTALOZZrS  school  at  Yverdun  is  said  to  have  attracted 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  To  the  educators  of 
the  present  day,  the  elementary  school  connected  with  the 
pedagogical  department  of  Chicago  University  is  of  no  less 
interest.  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John 
Dewey,  and,  although  he  has  generously  given  large  credit  to 
the  corps  of  teachers  whose  problem  it  was  to  make  the  theo- 
retical practical,  it  is  an  attempt  to  realize  his  ideas  of  proper 
methods  of  education. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  a  former  dwelling-house,  where 
evidently  "used  to  be  large-hearted  hospitality."  In  the 
crowded,  bustling  city,  its  wide  verandas  and  green  lawn  have 
a  most  attractive  air  of  space  and  leisure.  Within,  the  visitor 
finds  the  place  brimful  of  joyous,  abounding  life.  A  group  of 
little  boys  and  girls  seated  at  a  low  table  work  at  their  sewing ; 
for  boys  learn  to  sew  and  girls  to  carpenter  here.  The  in- 
struction, however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  teaching  the 
use  of  a  needle,  but  everything  is  brought  into  requisition  that 
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can  illustrate  raw  material  and  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
Flax  flowers  and  raw  wool  are  shown,  and  the  little  folk  peer 
through  the  microscope  to  see  the  difference  between  cotton 
and  wool  fibers.  They  card  some  of  the  wool  by  hand,  spin  it 
on  a  distaff,  and  have  their  own  loom  for  weaving.  The  mis- 
erable little  worm  that  spins  the  rich  robe  for  la  betle  dame  also 
tells  them  its  tale.  Or  perhaps  the  teacher  shows  them  a  cotton 
boll,  telling  them  delightful  stories  of  the  country  where  it 
grew,  or  of  the  inventors  who  perfected  the  different  processes 
that  have  changed  this  raw  material  to  cloth.  In  and  out,  in  a 
slow,  painstaking  way,  the  needles  pass,  while  the  children 
seem  to  hear  plantation  songs,  or  picture  to  themselves  dark- 
hued  figures  wearily  toiling  in  the  white  fields,  or  pale  students 
bending  over  the  midnight  lamp. 

At  stroke  of  bell  the  little  group  passes  to  another  room,  to 
learn  the  art  of  cookery.  A  simple  recipe  is  written  on  a 
blackboard.  The  effect  of  heat,  water,  and  time  of  cooking 
upon  the  food  materials  to  be  used  are  explained  by  simple 
experiments.  Directions  are  given  for  putting  together  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  recipe,  and  the  child  '*  goes  and 
does  it."  Putting  on  a  little  white  apron  and  taking  his  place 
at  a  table  with  gas  burners  arranged  for  cooking,  he  brings  out 
of  his  table  drawer  the  necessary  utensils,  carefully  measures 
the  materials,  combines,  and  soon  has  his  double  boiler  over 
the  flame.  A  luncheon  is  prepared  once  a  week  by  each 
group,  for  twelve  people  or  more,  including  the  group  itself 
and  invited  guests.  The  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
this  luncheon  is  much  subdivided.  Some  write  notes  of  invita- 
tion and  receive  the  guests ;  some  prepare  the  food ;  some  serve 
as  waiters ;  some  wash  dishes,  and  some  compute  the  cost  of 
the  food.  The  older  groups  go  still  further,  and  provide  an 
entertainment.  The  table  is  most  daintily  set,  and  the  viands 
are  consumed  with  keen  appetite.  Thus  not  only  is  cookery 
taught,  but  the  grace  of  hospitality  enjoined. 

What  was  formerly  the  stable  of  the  house  has  been  fitted  up 
as  a  well-appointed  gymnasium,  with  a  chamber  above  for  car- 
pentry, where  boys  and  girls  work  together.  Here,  ready  for 
use,  little  tools,  specially  designed  for  little  fingers,  are  ar- 
ranged in  an  orderly  fashion. 
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In  the  main  building  many  other  interesting  groups  are  found. 
In  one  of  these  the  teacher  is  making  some  simple  experiments 
in  physics,  while  every  child  is  eagerly  trying  to  put  himself  in 
the  best  position  for  observation.  In  another  the  childish  desire 
to  *•  see  the  wheels  go  wound  "  finds  its  full  fruition  in  making 
the  wheels  go  round  ;  for  the  pupils  are  working  at  a  real  clock, 
taking  it  apart  and  putting  it  together,  studying  the  relation  of 
small  cog-wheels  to  the  larger  ones,  and  the  effect  of  the  pendu- 
lum, with  the  teacher  at  hand,  like  an  animated  cyclopedia,  to 
supplement  their  efforts  as  occasion  requires. 

In  another  room  the  teacher  is  talking  about  twining  plants. 
She  holds  one  in  her  hands,  and  endeavors  by  carefully  directed 
questioning  and  constant  reference  to  the  plant  itself,  to  get  the 
children  to  perceive  and  state  in  their  own  language  why  the 
plant  turns  in  a  certain  direction,  all  ;the  while  interrupted  by 
many  voices  eager  to  relate  some  bit  of  personal  observation. 

No  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  martinet  order  and  discip- 
line which  is  so  much  desired  in  the  public  school.  The  chil- 
dren gather  about  the  teacher  in  easy  natural  positions,  standing 
or  sitting  as  best  suits  them  for  the  subject  in  hand,  questioning 
as  well  as  questioned,  always  tremendously  in  earnest,  and  face 
and  posture  alike  bespeaking  intense  interest. 

A  sub-primary  department  was  added  to  the  school  in  1898, 
to  which  children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age  were  admitted. 
In  the  remaining  nine  groups  of  the  school-children  the  ages 
range  from  six  to  twelve.  Age,  however,  is  not  taken  as  a 
basis  of  classification,  but  rather  community  of  interest  and  a 
like  stage  of  mental  development. 

Turning  from  this  external  view  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject-matter  placed  before  the  children  for  their  assimilation, 
it  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  handwork  plays  a  very  important 
part.  It  is  introduced  incidentally  in  the  study  of  primitive  life, 
history  and  the  sciences,  and  dexterity  therein  is  apparently  the 
chief  end  in  carpentry,  cooking  and  sewing.  In  the  three  latter 
branches  great  care  is  taken  to  make  articles  of  use  in  the 
school  or  at  home,  so  that  the  child  may  realize  some  immediate 
result  from  his  efforts.  In  the  carpenter  shop,  for  instance,  the 
tiny  tots  begin  by  making  tags,  manilla  envelopes,  paper  knives ; 
the  older  ones  make  match-boxes,  trays  for  toilet  articles,  book- 
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racks,  ladders,  and  boxes  for  plants,  pencil  and  paste  boxes.  In 
the  sewing  department,  bags  are  made  to  hold  the  pupils'  work, 
holders  for  the  use  of  the  cooking  class  and  sleeve  protectors ; 
and  when  every  little  brain  is  teeming  with  thought  of  Christ- 
mas and  the  good  times  coming,  every  hand  is  busied  in  making 
gifts  for  those  at  home. 

In  cooking,  the  first  year's  work  is  the  preparation  of  cereals 
in  different  forms, — parching,  boiling,  popping,  and  observation 
of  the  effect  of  these  processes  on  different  grains.  In  the 
second  and  third  years  the  children  continue  this  work,  and,  in 
addition,  prepare  different  kinds  of  toasts,  and  cook  vegetables 
and  vegetable  soups.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  the 
course  includes  starchy  foods,  eggs,  meat  and  fish,  taking  up 
last  of  all  the  preparation  of  batters  and  doughs  with  different 
raising  agents. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  look  for  specimens  of  highly 
rinished  workmanship  in  the  articles  produced  in  any  of  these 
three  branches  of  handwork,  since  the  aim  of  the  school  by 
these  exercises  is  not  to  make  artisans,  but  to  give  useful  mental 
discipline. 

At  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  a  change  is  made  in  the  method 
of  instruction.  In  cooking,  for  example,  simple  experiments 
are  made  to  bring  out  underlying  principles,  and  the  work 
thereafter  is  treated  more  as  applied  science. 

The  study  of  history  is  preceded  by  that  of  primitive  culture. 
The  children  are  told  of  the  savages  who  dwelt  in  cave,  hut 
or  wigwam.  They  are  shown  pictures  and  models  in  illustra- 
tion, and  questioned  as  to  the  natural  resources  upon  which 
savages  must  depend,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  training  them 
to  think  out  conditions  and  probable  results  therefrom.  In 
natural  sequence  there  follows  the  industrial  life  of  primitive 
Greece,  and  then  the  history  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  of  the 
United  States. 

Geography  finds  a  chance  for  expression  in  connection  with 
history. 

The  literature  of  a  country  follows  its  history  easily  and 
naturally,  and  its  masterpieces  stand  out  vividly  upon  this  back- 
ground. In  this  connection  the  pupils  make  use  of  good  trans- 
lations of  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad. 
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The  botanical  work  has  been  outlined  by  Professor  Coulter. 
No  effort  is  made  to  teach  classification,  but  the  plant  is  studied 
as  '*  something  alive  and  at  work."  The  children  hunt  for  the 
'•mouths"  on  the  twigs,  plant  seeds,  watch  their  unfolding,  and 
later  learn  their  different  methods  of  dissemination.  Trips  are 
made  to  vacant  lots  to  study  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  their 
environment,  and,  no  doubt,  the  burs  and  cockles  of  said  en^ 
vironment  demonstrate  most  clearly  their  excellent  adaptation 
for  holding  on.  Plant  movements  are  watched,  and  the  co-rela- 
tions of  plants  and  insects  observed  in  gardens. 

Physics  comes  in  for  attention  in  simple  experiments  with 
reference  to  specific  gravity,  pressure  of  air,  hydraulic  pressure, 
force  pumps,  etc. 

Latin  and  French  are  both  studied  as  living  languages  to  think 
in,  rather  than  to  turn  into  English  forms  from  the  written  page. 
As  far  as  possible  the  French  is  acted  out. 

Some  elementary  facts  in  mechanics,  physiography  and  geology 
are  given,  and  art  and  music  have  due  place.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  half  hour  a  week  given  to  current  events. 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
work  in  one  branch  is  made  to  supplement  that  in  another: 
When  the  class  in  history — to  use  the  terminology  of  the  public 
school — was  studying  social  life  in  the  colonies,  its  members 
made  in  the  carpenter  shop  a  four-post  bedstead,  similar  to 
those  used  in  colonial  times,  and  the  sewing  class  made  the  bed 
clothing.  When  the  story  of  the  Apple  of  Discord  was  told, 
the  art  work  was  painting  apples.  Speaking  more  broadly, 
cooking  leads  to  botany,  chemistry  and  related  sciences.  The 
coal  used  leads  to  geology  and  geography  and  botany  again ; 
carpentry  and  sewing  lead  to  knowledge  of  materials  and 
processes  of  construction.  History,  beginning  with  the  life  of 
primitive  man,  lays  a  foundation  for  literature. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  exhaustive  way  in  which  a  subject 
is  sometimes  treated.  Occasion  arose  for  teaching  the  younger 
groups  something  about  the  uses  and  different  kinds  of  wood. 
The  children  were  questioned  as  to  such  varieties  as  they  had 
noticed  in  their  individual  experience  ;  they  went  to  the  Colum- 
bian Museum  to  observe  samples  of  different  woods,  were 
shown  pictures  of  trees,  and  listened  to  a  description   of  the 
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construction  of  the  houses  of  the  lake-dwellers.  Next  they 
considered  the  woods  from  which  furniture  is  made.  Pictures 
made  vivid  the  industrial  processes  from  log-cutting  to  house- 
building. Games  introduced  wood-cutting  and  forest  life. 
Visits  were  made  to  carpenter  shops  and  wood-working  estab- 
lishments, and  block-houses  were  built  to  scale.  An  older 
group  measured  the  diameters  and  circumferences  of  trees ; 
compared  northern  and  tropical  forests,  observed  pictures  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  houses,  and  read  stories  of  river  trans- 
portation of  logs  to  the  mill.  A  still  older  group  studied  the 
forest  regions  of  the  world,  Greek  boats  and  modes  of  naviga- 
tion among  ancient  peoples,  and  lastly  the  shrinking  of  wood. 

For  a  certain  period  the  gulf  between  this  and  the  public 
school  would  seem  to  be  impassable,  without  a  very  great  waste 
of  time  and  effort.  Some  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  may 
here  be  noted. 

A  great  variety  of  method  is  employed  ;  as,  the  constant  use 
of  objects,  frequent  excursions  to  museums,  art  galleries,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  sea-beach  for  geology,  farms, 
dairy  establishments, — any  place  where  the  children  can  get 
information. 

The  late  stage  at  which  books  are  introduced  is  a  striking 
difference.     The  "training  of  the  sense  organs  is  considered 

« 

more  natural  and  ^asy  to  a  child  than  keeping  still  at  a  book," 
and  much  knowledge  is  gained  from  other  sources  before  books 
are  introduced. 

Again,  in  the  subject-matter  taken  up  by  the  children,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  studies  presenting  a  body  of  valuable 
knowledge  in  themselves  rather  than  on  those  which  are  sim- 
ply tools  to  enable  one  to  gain  knowledge.  Hence  we  have  a 
very  broad  foundation  laid  in  knowledge  of  elementary  facts  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  but  reading  and  writing,  so 
long  holding  the  foremost  place,  are  delayed  until  a  mental 
hunger  has  been  awakened  in  the  child,  which  leads  him  to 
desire  a  command  of  these  tools  to  record  facts  that  he  himself 
had  noted,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the  records  of  others. 

Should  the  committee  call  for  the  class  in  reading,  none 
would  rise.  But  do  the  children  not  learn  to  read?  Yes;  but 
as  a  means,  not  anj^nd.     They  frame  their  own  little  sentences 
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about  their  lessons,  and  these  are  typewritten  or  printed  on  the 
school's  printing  press,  and  become  the  reading  lesson  for  the 
next  day  !  As  the  children  always  understand  the  matter,  they 
read  with  intelligence  and  expression.  In  the  older  groups  an 
effort  is  made  to  establish  a  habit  of  consulting  books  in  order 
to  gain  information. 

And  writing?  They  learn  to  write  in  the  same  incidental, 
indirect  way,  so  to  speak,  by  making  reports  and  keeping  the 
school  journal. 

And  mathematics,  that  standard  of  brain  in  the  public  school? 
The  chicks  are  learning  fractions  in  the  carpenter  shop ;  they 
are  learning  them  again  in  the  dry  and  liquid  measures  of  the 
cooking  lesson,  and  still  a  third  time  in  the  measurements 
of  the  sewing  class.  In  fact,  wherever  anything  they  are 
doing  can  be  made  to  teach  them,  mathematical  principles  are 
introduced.  Thus  far  no  palatable  disguise  has  been  found  for 
our  dear  old  friend  the  multiplication  table,  and  they  wrestle 
with  it  as  many  a  weary  one  before  has  done. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  great  pains  taken  to  util- 
ize rather  than  repress  the  child's  natural  activities,  to  direct 
them  in  proper  channels,  and  to  help  him  to  express  himself 
through  their  agency.  This  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  instinct  which  makes  every  strong,  heathful 
child  an  example  of  perpetual  motion. 

A  point  on  which  much  emphasis  is  laid  is  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  the  school  and  the  home.  This  subject  has  been  treated 
in  Professor  Dewey's  recent  volume,  but  a  few  sentences  from 
the  official  school  record  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

♦♦  The  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  using  as  many  con- 
nections as  possible  between  everyday  life  and  experience  and 
the  more  formal  work  of  the  school.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the 
introductory  work  is  a  continuation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
forms  of  experience  and  modes  of  expression  with  which  the  child 
is  already  familiar.  Differentiation  is  gradually  introduced. 
.  .  .  The  problem  of  the  school  is  then  to  secure  that  organiza- 
tion of  equipment  and  facilities  which  will  give  the  children 
typical  and  varied  contacts  with  the  materials  of  experience,  so 
arranged  as  to  further  consecutive  and  orderly  growth.*'  In  the 
first  period  of  school  life,  four  to  eight  years»  •*  the  children  are 
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largely  occupied  with  direct  social  and  outgoing  modes  of  action, 
with  doing  and  telling."  Occupations  which  have  to  do  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  seized  upon  as  points  of  contact 
with  the  social  and  physical  environment  of  the  child. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  a  careful  observation  of  the 
things  which  interest  the  child  at  different  periods  of  life,  and 
to  the  assigning  of  work  that  shall  appeal  to  those  interests  and 
at  the  same  time  direct  them  so  as  to  further  his  intellectual 
development.  The  aim  is  to  place  before  the  pupil  some  object 
to  be  gained  that  shall  seem  important  to  him^  and  thus  labor 
become  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 

The  strain  of  the  work  on  these  pioneer  teachers  must  be  very 
great,  since  material  does  not  exist  ready  prepared  for  their 
purposes,  and  they  must  needs  be  their  own  text-books  in  great 
measure.  Not  only  that,  but  they  must  be  walking  encyclo- 
pedias to  answer  the  animated  interrogation  points  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  Happily,  this  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
relatively  large  number  of  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  each  is  a 
specialist  in  her  department.  In  this  connection,  consider  for  a 
moment  how  much  of  education  resolves  itself  into  intelligent ^ 
syinj>athetic  companionship. 

In  a  sense  the  school  seems  very  expensive,  since  its  methods 
fully  carried  out  would  require  a  school  museum,  so  to  speak, 
of  objects  required  to  illustrate  the  subjects,  an  excursion  fund, 
some  outlay  for  cooking  and  carpenter  materials,  and  a  very 
large  corps  of  teachers.  A  question  also  arises  as  to  modifica- 
tions necessar}'  to  adapt  it  to  the  country,  which  in  some  ways 
would  furnish  an  excellent  theater  for  its  work,  but  could  not 
supply  much  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  establishments,  art 
galleries  and  museums.  However,  if  it  shall  indeed  prove  that 
the  result  justifies  this  outlay,  no  school  boards  should  hesitate 
to  adopt  these  methods,  since  nothing  is  so  valuable  as  the 
young,  eager  minds  foimd  in  the  schoolroom.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lies  with  them. 

As  the  school  was  established  but  a  few  years  ago,  suflScient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  show  the  result  of  this  primary  train- 
ing in  the  later  stages  of  education,  but  many  are  most  eager 
•  to  know  what  it  will  be.  Certainly  the  foundations  are  laid 
broad  and  deep,  and  the  atmosphere  of  this  school-home  is  that 
of  joyous  interest.  We  can  but  anticipate  that  minds  enriched 
by  such  training  will  be  among  those  who  are  *•  never  alone 
because  accompanied  by  noble  thoughts."  Trained  to  see  to 
what  fine  issues  the  simplest,  commonest  things  may  tend,  they 
will  find  lying  at  their  very  feet  a  ladder  that  shall  reach  the 
stars.  Possibly  harmonious  development  like  this  is  what  the 
Greeks  meant  when  they  called  education  music. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  subject  of  athletics  has  been  given  steadily  increasing  promi- 
nence in  all  our  colleges  for  the  last  decade,  and  wisely  so. 
Young  men,  and  young  ladies  also,  need  exercise,  and  abun- 
dance of  it,  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  the  brain  and  keep  a  sound  mind 
in  a  healthy  body.  The  time  when  young  men  could  work  enough 
nights  and  mornings  and  Saturdays  to  pay  their  way  through  college 
has  gone  by,  at  least  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  student  body.  It  is 
perhaps  well  that  it  has.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  past,  nor  do 
we  desire  to  revive  antiquated  methods.  Happily,  too,  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  laborious  student  carried  a  countenance  *'  sicklied 
o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  We  prefer  to  see  the  young  stu- 
dent full  of  animal  life  and  vigor,  brown  as  a  berry,  with  firm  flesh, 
a  well-nourished  body,  and  muscles  like  whip  cord.  If  our  young 
men  are  to  keep  themselves  in  superb  physical  condition  so  as  to  do 
the  highest  and  best  mental  work  easily  and  well,  they  must  have 
vigorous  athletic  exercises.  vSuch  exercises,  under  proper  conditions, 
are  admirable.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  interest — deep  and  wide- 
spreading,  and  which  reaches  far  beyond  college  walls — in  games  of 
baseball  and  football,  in  boat  races  and  tennis  tournaments,  in  fencing 
and  sparring,  and  every  form  of  athletic  exercises.  But  every  good 
thing  may  be  overdone.  We  have  noted  with  sad  surprise  that  quite 
a  number  of  the  finest  athletes  in  college  died  within  a  very  few  years 
after  leaving  its  walls.  In  their  efforts  to  excel  they  had  overtrained, 
or  strained  or  in  some  way  w^eakened  heart  or  lungs,  and  soon  the 
youth  whom  all  admired,  and  looked  to  see  accomplish  great  things, 
died  out  of  life  ere  his  work  was  well  begun.  Who  cannot  recall  one, 
or  many,  of  these  heart-breaking  cases.  What  is  more  sad  than  a 
young  man,  grandly  equipped  for  life,  dead  just  as  he  was  entering 
upon  an  honorable  career.  It  is  then  a  mistake,  perchance  a  fatal 
mistake,  to  over-exercise.  And  it  is  unwise  for  large  bodies  of  young 
men  to  engage  in  such  a  scrimmage  as  a  cane  rush.  For  a  few  to 
engage  in  it  may  be  all  right,  and  practically  free  from  danger;  but 
when  two  hundred  excited  young  men  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the 
danger  to  him  who  goes  down  under  several  tons  of  humanity  is  very 
great.  The  sad  death  of  young  Moore  recently  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  illustrates  the  danger  which  is  ever  present 
under  these  conditions.  President  Pritchett  and  his  associates  have 
done  wisely  in  putting  an  end  to  this  dangerous  sport  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology.     And  we  are  glad  to  note  that  their  example  has  been 
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followed  at  Tufts  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  We  trust  every 
other  large  institution  will  do  likewise.  Let  us  have  abundance  of 
athletic  exercises  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  let  us  also  seek, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  minimize  the  danger  to  life  and  limb,  that  all  our 
youth  may  go  forth,  not  injured  or  exhausted,  but  thoroughly  girded 
for  the  race  and  battle  of  life. 


THE  old  idea  of  the  public  library  was  that  it  was  the  jail  of  the 
books.  The  librarian  was  the  jailer,  and  his  chief  office  was 
to  keep  the  books  well  locked  up  from  the  public,  so  that  they 
should  remain  fresh,  clean  and  uninjured.  They  were  railed  off, 
jealously  guarded,  and  grudgingly  doled  out  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  called  back  after  a  short  interval  to  be  restored  to  their 
places  behind  the  bars.  But  all  this  is  now  done  away,  and  the  public 
are  given  free  access  to  the  books.  The  best  librarian  is  the  one  who 
knows  best  how  to  bring  the  books  and  the  public  into  the  closest  and 
most  vital  relation  to  each  other.  The  books  and  the  libraries  are 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  libraries.  This  is  a  healthful  and 
needed  reform.  It  is  founded  on  reason  and  common  ^^^,  and  the 
old  conception  has  passed  away  forever.  We  mention  ^^matter  as 
an  illustration  of  a  similar  change  that  is  coming  slowly  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  but  surely  coming,  that  the  schoolhouse  is 
for  the  education  of  the  community,  and  the  more  freely  and  fully  it  is 
used,  under  proper  supervision,  for  strictly  educational  purposes,  the 
better  does  it  fulfill  its  mission.  Many  towns  and  cities  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  building  splendid  schoolhouses,  which  are  an 
ornament  to  the  town  and  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens.  The  main 
purpose  for  which  they  have  b^en  erected  is,  of  course,  to  serve  as 
meeting-places  for  the  pupils  and  their  teachers  in  the  daily  work  of 
instruction.  But  often  the  indirect  and  more  or  less  unpurposed  influ- 
ences of  a  given  movement  become  of  great  tributary  value.  A  school- 
house  that  becomes  in  a  large  sense  the  center  of  the  educational  life 
of  the  community  is  fulfilling  in  the  truest  way  the  concept  underlying 
its  construction.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when,  as  recently 
happened  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  ?i\^  public  schools  are  thrown  open 
for  reading  rooms,  gymnasia  and  meeting  places  for  school  chibs  at 
night.  In  the  specific  instance  referred  to  the  School  Board  is  the 
directing  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  clubs.  It  is  believed  that 
this  new  venture  will  prove  highly  educational,  morally,  physically 
and  intellectually.  In  many  smaller  towns  school  associations  are 
being  formed  with  the  schoolhouse  as  a  meeting  place.  One  such 
association  has  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  a  season's  series 
of  public  concerts  through  their  music  committee,  a  very  interesting 
and  highly  educational  "loan  exhibition"  of  paintings  by  the  art  com- 
mittee, besides  arranging  a  number  of  gatherings  which  have  been 
addressed  by  able  educators  on  topics  of  educational  interest.  We 
believe  that  the  more  such  movements  can  be  fostered  and  centered  in 
the  schoolhouses  the  more  intelligent  the  public  will  become,  and  the 
better  will  the  public  school  fulfill  its  mission. 
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THE  recent  difficulty  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  two  professors  and  the  expenditure 
of  much  indignant  editorial  rhetoric,  brings  once  more  fairly 
before  the  country  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  college 
professor  to  his  college,  himself  and  the  community.  We  repeat,  to 
his  college  and  the  community,  for  the  assertion  so  frequently  venti- 
lated that  the  scholar  in  this  position  has  no  obligation  save  to  himself 
and  his  own  conception  of  abstract  truth  and  the  ideal  life  will  not 
bear  examination.  The  position  of  a  college  or  university  professor 
is,  in  fact,  not  different  from  that  of  the  clergyman  in  his  relations  to 
his  church,  the  teacher  of  the  common  school,  the  editor;  in  fact  any- 
body connected  with  any  institution  established  to  represent  the  upper 
side  of  life,  and  receiving  not  only  a  salary  but  a  position  more  or  less 
honorable,  which  gives  to  his  sayings  and  doings  an  importance  they 
otherwise  would  not  obtain.  There  are  two  radically  different  posi- 
tions that  can  be  assumed  by  him  who  appears  before  the  world  as  a 
teacher  or  reformer.  First  and  highest  is  that  of  the  absolutely  inde- 
pendent critic  of  private  and  public  morals  and  the  reformer  of 
human  affairs  in  general.  Doubtless  the  world  owes  to  these  its 
greatest  debt  for  progress  out  of  original  barbarism  to  its  present 
estate.  But  the  practical  work  of  applying  truth  and  incarnating 
ideals  in  this  world  belongs  to  another  class  of  agencies  and  a  different 
type  of  man, — the  family,  the  social  order,  the  Church,  the  school, 
literature,  the  entire  body  of  organized  agencies  for  the  uplift  of 
society.  Of  these  the  college  or  university  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. But  a  college  means  buildings,  libraries,  collections,  the  support 
of  a  group  of  learned  men.  Indeed,  nowadays  a  college  is  an  impos- 
sibility without  the  backing  of  a  religious  denomination,  a  corporation 
representing  large  wealth  or  of  a  multi-millionaire.  The  question 
that  faces  every  professor  or  president  on  entering  its  service  is :  Can 
I  with  fidelity  to  my  own  conscience  work  in  an  institution  repre- 
senting this  idea  or  dependent  on  these  sources  of  pecuniary  supply 
for  its  existence?  No  honest  man  would  accept  a  professorship  in  a 
college  established  and  supported  by  a  religious  denomination,  as  its 
representative,  and  claim  the  right  to  antagonize  its  ideas  in  his  teach- 
ing. His  right  is  perfect  to  criticise,  assail,  even  overthrow  the  in- 
stitution, acting  from  outside ;  but  to  receive  a  support  from  an 
institution  he  believes  hostile  to  the  truth  declares  him  unfit  to  be  a 
teacher  in  anything  connected  with  true  manhood.  But,  in  fact,  every 
school,  church  or  other  organized  agency  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
in  its  relations  to  its  pecuniary  support,  stands  on  a  foundation  of 
''  hay,  straw  and  stubble.'*  While  the  moral  code  of  the  business 
world  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  past,  and  is  improving, 
nobody  supposes  it  is  yet  in  touch  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  love  to 
man  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  mass  of  mankind  transact 
their  business  according  to  the  reigning  code  with  little  thought  of 
attempting  to  adjust  it  to  a  higher  ideal.  How  many  preachers  could 
safely  overhaul  the  history  of  the  making  of  their  own  salary?  Vassar 
comes  forth  from  a  brewery ;  Vanderbilt  from  the  varied  operations 
of  one  of  the  great  money  kings;  the  beautiful  charities  of  Helen 
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Gould  from  the  doings  of  the  man  held  up  as  the  champion  of  ques- 
tionable financial  operations.  In  fact  all  institutional  life  is  a  life  of 
compromise.  The  scholar,  the  moralist,  the  successful  worker  in  any 
great  department,  must  be  content  to  take  the  world  of  affairs  at  the 
best  it  now  is,  and  to  the  uttermost  extent  educate  the  coming  genera* 
tion  into  higher,  more  truthful  and  beautiful  ways  of  doing  all  things. 
Every  man  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  obligation  in  any  such  posi- 
tion. If  it  is  true,  as  we  understand  by  the  latest  advices,  that  Mrs. 
Stanford  objects  to  the  professor's  habit  of  assailing  the  management 
of  his  business  by  the  man  without  whose  fortune  there  would  have 
been  no  such  university  and  he  no  such  professor,  we  think  his 
wisdom  was  shown  in  his  resignation.  Such  a  habit  established 
would  upset  every  college,  church  or  organization  for  the  higher  ends 
of  life  dependent  upon  pecuniary  support.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
tact,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  requisite  than  in  the  teacher.  What  to 
ignore  or  leave  to  other  agencies  to  deal  with,  and  what  to  emphasize, 
is  the  test  of  the  true  teacher  and  leader. 


I 


/T^HE  world  loves  Expositions.  How  many  there  have  been  in  the 
last  fifty  years !  The  Paris  Exposition  has  just  closed  success- 
fully. And  now  our  ears  are  being  filled  with  the  sound  of  vast 
preparations  at  Buffalo  for  another  great  Pan-American  Exposition. 
This  is  to  be  no  small  affair  in  a  corner.  The  broad-minded  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  this  great  undertaking  are  determined  to  make  it  a 
record-breaking  Exposition.  They  expect  that  it  will  cost  $10,000,000. 
For  example,  there  will  be  thirty-three  acres  of  courts,  and  these  will 
be  illuminated  by  200,000  electric  lamps.  It  is  in  such  a  colossal  way 
as  this  that  the  work  is  being  done.  Isn't  this  an  index  of  the  splendid 
nerve  and  power  of  our  young  Nation  ?  Men  now  living  can  remem- 
ber when  Buffalo  was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  now  a  great  city 
of  400,000  it  plans  majestic  works  like  this  Exposition.  The  gates  will 
open  on  May  i,  1901,  and  continue  open  for  six  months.  During 
these  months  a  vast  concourse  of  our  citizens,  and  no  inconsider- 
able contingent  of  foreigners,  will  pass  through  those  gates  and  drink 
in  beauty,  knowledge  and  inspiration.  Such  an  Exposition  is  truly 
educational.  It  enlarges  one's  horizon  and  increases  his  knowledge. 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  attend,  and  in  every  way  in  their  power 
assist  to  make  it  the  greatest  success  of  its  kind  in  our  history. 


THE  PINEBLUFF  SANITARY  SCHOOL. 

ATTENTION  has  previously  been  called  to  the  Sanitary  School 
at  Pinebluff,  N.  C.  The  plan  for  this  school  originated  with 
Mr.  John  T.  Patrick,  a  man  identified  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  South,  and  particularly  North  Carolina.  He  long  ago  felt  that 
there  was  need  of  an  institution  where  young  persons  who  cannot  en- 
dure the  severity  of  our  Northern  winters  may  continue  their  studies 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  academies,  and  amid  healthful  and 
mild  surroundings. 
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So  it  was  to  meet  this  demand  that  he  formulated  his  idea  of  the 
sanitary  school.  It  is  located  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  healthful 
section  of  the  United  States.  Pinebluff,  N.  C,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
*' long-leaf  pine"  region,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  The  soil  is  clear  white 
sand  to  the  depth  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  into  which  the  rain  sinks  upon 
falling,  so  that  after  the  hardest  shower  there  is  no  surface  water. 
The  climate  is  mild,  the  winter  temperature  averaging  about  40°.  It 
is  a  place  where  pupils  can  be  out  of  doors  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year ;  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  time  classes  are  conducted  in 
the  open  air,  among  the  pines. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  a  school  for  invalids ;  but  rather  to 
give  to  those  whose  constitutions  will  not  allow  them  to  continue  their 
schooling  in  the  North,  on  account  of  its  cold,  its  dampness  and  its 
sudden  changes,  a  place  where  a  course  of  study  can  be  followed 
without  interruption,  either  during  the  winter  months  or  throughout 
the  year.  In  Pinebluff  there  are  none  of  the  conditions  that  make  life 
in  the  North  a  terror  to  many  during  nearly  half  the  year.  The  dry 
air,  the  equable  temperature,  the  health-giving  pines,  combine  to  make 
it  a  delight  to  those  who  have  tendencies  toward  lung  or  bronchial 
complaints. 

The  school  means  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  Northern 
academy  or  private  institution.  Competent  teachers  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  work,  and  courses  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  pupils. 

All  inquiries  concerning  the  school  should  be  -addressed  to  Mr.  H. 
H.  Lincoln,  92  Park  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  STATE  SIMPLIFICATION   OF  FRENCH  SYNTAX^ 

TEXT   O^   THE   MINISTERIAL   DECREE. 

[At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
we  republish  the  following  article  from  the  Educational  Times,  London,  England.] 

We  give  below  a  translation  of  a  recent  Decree  of  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  intended  to  regularize  sundry  anomalies  and 
dubious  uses  in  syntax  and  spelling,  with  the  long  schedule  of  partic- 
ular injunctions  and  regulations.  This  schedule  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Commission  composed  as  follows  : — MM.  Gas- 
ton Paris  (President),  Greard,  Croiset,  Paul  Meyer,  Bernes,  Clairin, 
Devinat,  Comte. 

DECREE. 

''  I.  In  all  examinations,  competitive  or  otherwise,  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  involving,  or  not  involving, 
special  orthographical  tests,  no  candidate  shall  suffer  any  loss  of  marks 
for  using  the  forms  contained  in  the  appended  list. 

'*  2.  No  forms  or  constructions  contrary  to  those  contained  in  the 
list  shall  be  taught  as  rules  in  any  State  school  of  any  grade." 

Julyy,  1900. 
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LIST  OF   SIMPLIFICATIONS. 
THE    SUBSTANTIVE. 

Number. — "T^moin." — Placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition, 
this  word  may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  even  though  a  plural  sub- 
substantive  follows  :  e.  g,^  "  t^moin,"  or  "  t^moins,  les  victoires  qu'il 
a  remport^es."  This  applies  equally  to  the  expression  "  prendre  a 
t^moin  :  "   <?•  ^.?  "  Je  vous  prends  tous  a  t^moin  "  or  "  a  t^moins." 

Plural  or  Singular. — In  all  constructions  in  which  the  sense 
allows  the  substantive-complement  to  be  understood  either  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  plural,  both  numbers  will  be  allowed  :  e,  g,^  "  des  habits  de 
femme"  or  "  de  femmes;  des  confitures  de  groseille*' or  "  de  gro- 
seilles;  des  pretres  en  bonnet  carr^  "  or  "en  bonnets  carr6s;  ils  ont 
6te  leur  chapeau  "  or  '*  leurs  chapeaux.*' 


SUBSTANTIVES    OF   TWO    GENDERS. 

I.  "  Aigle." — It  is  customary  to  make  this  word  masculine.  The 
best  authors  have  also  made  it  feminine.  Both  genders  will  be  al- 
lowed :  ^.  ^.,  "  un  aigle  "  or  "  une  aigle." 

•  2.  '*  Amour,  orgue." — It  is  customary  to  make  these  words  mascu- 
line in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  either  gender  will  be  allowed : 
e,  g,^  "  les  grandes  orgues;  un  des  plus  beaux  orgues." 

3.  '*D61ice"  and  '*d^lices**  are  really  two  different  words.  The 
former  is  rare  and  somewhat  affected.  It  should  have  no  place  in  ele- 
mentary instruction. 

4.  '*  Automne,  enfant." — These  two  words  being  of  common  gen- 
der, it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  special  attention  to  them.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  substantives  of  common  gender. 

5.  "Gens,  orge." — Adjectives  agreeing  with  "gens'*  may  in  all 
cases  be  made  feminine:  e,  g.^  "  instruits,"  or  "  instruites,  par  Tex- 
p6rience,  les  vieilles  gens  sont  soup9onneux,"  or  "  soup9onneuses.*' 

"Orge"  may  be  used  in  the  feminine  in  all  cases:  e.  g.^  "  orge 
carr<5e,  orge  mond^e^,  orge  perl^e." 

6.  "  Hymne." — There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  attaching  two  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  this  word  according  to  its  gender.  Both  national 
hymns  and  religious  hymns  may  be  of  either  gender:  e.  g,^  "  un  bel 
hymne"  or  "  une  belle  hymne." 

7.  "  CEuvre." — The  use  of  this  word  in  the  masculine  in  certain 
expressions  is  based  upon  a  very  subtle  distinction.  The  feminine 
will  be  allowed  in  all  senses:  e.  g.^  "une  grande  oeuvre,  la  grande 
oeuvre." 

8.  "  Pdques." — This  word  may  be  used  in  the  feminine  to  denote  a 
date  as  well  as  the  religious  festival :  ^.  ^.,  "  a  Pdques  prochain"  or 
*'  a  Piques  prochaines." 

9.  "  P^riode.'* — Even  in  the  special  sense  of  this  word  in  which  it 
is  customary  to  employ  the  masculine,  the  feminine  will  be  allowed  : 
e.  g.^  "arriver  a  la  plus  haute  p^riode"  or  "  au  plus  haut  p^riode." 
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PLURAL   OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Plural  of  Proper  Names. — Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  obscurity 
exists  in  the  rules  and  exceptions  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  all 
proper  names  preceded  by  the  plural  article  will  be  allowed  to  take 
the  plural  inflexion  :  e,  g.^  "  les  Corneilles  "  as  well  as  "  les  Gracques ; 
des  Virgiles"  (types)  as  well  as  "  des  Virgiles"  (editions).  The 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  names  of  persons  used  to  denote  the 
works  of  those  persons  :  e,  g.^  "  des  Meissoniers.'* 

Plural  of  Borrowed  Nouns. — When  borrowed  nouns  have  be- 
come thoroughly  French,  they  may  form  their  plural  according  to  the 
general  rule  :  e.  g.^^^  des  exi^ats"  as  well  as  "  des  deficits." 


compound  nouns. 

The  same  compound  nouns  are  to  be  found  to-day  both  with  and 
without  the  hyphen.  It  is  useless  to  weary  children  with  contradic- 
tions that  cannot  be  justified.  The  absence  of  the  hyphen  in  "  pomnie 
de  terre"  does  not  prevent  this  expression  from  forming  as  true  a 
compound  as  "chef-d'oeuvre"  for  instance. 

Everyone  will  be  free  to  conform  to  the  existing  rules  for  compound 
nouns,  but  modifications  may  be  introduced  according  to  the  following 
principles : — 

1.  Nouns  formed  of  a  verb  and  substantive  may  be  written  in  one 
word  and  form  the  plural  in  the  ordinary  way:  e.  g,^  **  un  essuie- 
main,  des  essuiemains ;  un  abatjour,  des  abatjours ;  un  fessemathieu, 
des  fessemathieux ;  un  gagnepetit,  des  gagnepetits ;  un  gardecote,  des 
gardec6tes."  But  in  such  expressions  as  "  garde  forestier,  garde  g^n- 
^ral,"  in  which  the  presence  of  the  adjective  clearly  indicates  that 
"garde"  is  a  substantive,  the  words  will  continue  to  be  written 
separately. 

2.  Nouns  formed  of  a  substantive  and  adjective  may  be  joined  or 
separated.  In  either  case  the  plural  will  follow  the  general  rule : 
e.  g.y  "  un  coffre  fort"  or  "coffrefort,  des  coffres  forts"  or 
"  coffreforts." 

3.  Nouns  formed  of  an  adjective  and  substantive  may  be  treated 
similarly  :  e.  g.^  "  une  basse  cour  "  or  "  bassecour,  des  basses  cours" 
or  "bassecours;  un  blanc  seing"  or  "  blancseing,  des  blancs  seings 
or  blancseings;  un  blanc  bee"  or  "  blancbec,  des  blancs  bees."  or 
"  blancbecs."  An  exception  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  words 
"bonhomme"  and  "  gentilhomme,"  in  which  the  middle  "s"  is 
pronounced;  "des  bonshommes,  des  gentilshommes."  The  follow- 
ing may  be  written  as  one  word  without  apostrophe: — "  grandm^re, 
grandmesse,  grandroute." 

4.  Nouns  formed  of  an  adjective  and  substantive,  denoting  a  new 
object  named  from  one  of  its  qualities,  may  be  similarly  treated : 
e.g,^  "  un  rouge  gorge"  or  "  rougegorge,  des  rouges  gorges"  or 
"  rougegorges." 

5.  Nouns  formed  of  two  adjectives  denoting  a  person  or  thing  may 
be  written  separately,  without  hyphen,  each  retaining  its  own  tnflex- 
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ions:  e.  g,^  "  un  sourd  muet,  une  sourde  muette,  des  sourds  muets, 
des  sourdes  muettes;  douce  amfere,"  etc. 

6.  Nouns  formed  of  two  substantives  in  apposition  may  either  be 
written  as  two  words,  each  taking  the  sign  of  the  plural,  or  as  one 
word  without  hyphen,  taking  the  plural  sign  at  the  end  only:  c,  g-,^ 
"  un  chou  fleur"  or  "  choufleur,  des  choux  fleurs"  or  '*choufleurs; 
un  chef  lieu  *'  or  "  cheflieu,  des  chefs  lieux  *'  or  "  cheflieux/* 

7.  Nouns  formed  of  two  substantives,  or  of  a  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, one  being  the  complement  of  the  other,  but  with  no  particle  to 
show  the  connexion,  may  be  written  as  one  word,  the  last  component 
only  taking  the  sign  of  the  plural :  e,  g.^  *'  un  timbreposte,  des  timbre- 
postes;  un  terreplein,  des  terrepleins." 

For  the  words  "  hotel  Dieu,  fete  Dieu,*'  it  seems  preferable  to  main- 
tain the  existing  usage  and  to  separate  the  constituent  elements.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  counted  an  error  to  write  them  as  one  word  : 
"  hoteldieu,  fetedieu." 

No  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  plural  of  the  words  "  h6tel  Dieu, 
fete  Dieu,  bain  marie,*'  as  they  are  not  used  in  the  plural.  No  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  either,  in  elementary  instruction,  to  the  plural  of 
"  trou  madame,'*  a  word  denoting  an  obsolete  game. 

8.  Nouns  formed  of  a  numeral  adjective  and  substantive  or  adjective 
may  be  written,  even  in  the  singular,  as  one  word,  with  the  plural 
inflexion  at  the  end:  e.  g,^  "  un  troismAts,  des  troism^ts;  un  trois- 
quarts,  des  troisquarts." 

9.  Nouns  formed  of  two  substantives  joined  by  a  preposition  are  to 
be  written  separately,  each  part  obeying  the  general  rules  of  syntax : 
e,  g.^  "  un  chef  d*oeuvre,  des  chefs  d'oeuvre;  un  pot  au  feu,  des  pots 
au  feu;  un  pied  d'alouette,  des  pieds  d'alouette ;  un  tete  a  tete,  des 
tete  a  tete.'' 

10.  Nouns  formed  of  various  elements  borrowed  from 'substantives, 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  foreign  words  may  be  written  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination.  If  in  combination,  they  will  take  the  ordi- 
nary sign  of  the  plural  at  the  end  :  e.  g.^  "  un  chass^  crois<^ "  or  '*  un 
chass^crois^,  des  chass(5s  croisds"  or  "des  chass^crois^s ;  un  fier  a 
bras"  or  "  un  fierabras,  des  fiers  a  bras"  or  "  des  fierabras;  un  pique 
nique"  or  "  un  piquenique,  des  pique  niques"  or  "  des  piqueniques; 
un  soi  disant"  or  "  un  soidisant,  des  soi  disant"  or  "des  soidisants; 
un  te  Deum  "  or  "  un  tedeum,  des  te  Deum"  or  "des  tedeums;  un 
ex  voto"  or  "  un  exvoto,  des  ex  voto"  or  "  des  exvotos ;  un  vice  roi " 
or  '"  un  viceroi,  des  vice  rois"  or  "  des  vicerois;  un  en  tete"  or  "  un 
entete,  des  en  tetes"  or  "des  entetes;  une  plus  (moins)  value"  or 
une  plusvalue  (moinsvalue),  des  plus  (moins)  value"  or  "des  plus- 
values  (moinsvalues)  ;  un  gallo  romain "  or  "  un  galloromain,  des- 
gallo  romains"  or  "des  galloromains." 

The  strangely  formed  word  "  sot  I'y  laisse  "  need  not  be  considered, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  useless  to  complicate  elementary  instruction 
with  the  plurals  of  such  compound  nouns  as  "  laisser  aller,  oui  dire," 
which,  on  account  of  their  meaning,  are  not  used  in  the  plural. 

Hyphen. — Even  when  the  constituent  elements  of  compound  nouns 
are  separated,  the  hyphen  may  always  be  omitted. 
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THE    ARTICLE. 

The  Article  before  Proper  Names  of  Persons. — It  is  cus- 
tomary to  employ  the  article  before  certain  Italian  family  names;  '*  le 
Tasse,  le  Correge,  and  sometimes  (erroneously)  before  personal  names  : 
"(le)  Dante,  (le)  Guide."  Ignorance  of  this  custom  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  error.  Great  uncertainty  also  exists  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  writing  the  article  which  is  part  of  certain  French  proper  names : 
"  la  Fontaine,  la  Fayette,"  or  "  Lafayette."  In  dictation  the  way  of 
writing  such  names  should  be  pointed  out. 

Suppression  of  the  Article. — When  two  adjectives  joined  by 
"  et"  refer  to  the  same  substantive  so  as  to  denote  two  different  things, 
the  suppression  of  the  article  before  the  second  adjective  will  be  al- 
lowed :  e.  g,^  "  L'histoire  ancienne  et  moderne,"  as  well  as  *' I'his- 
toire  ancienne  et  la  moderne." 

Partitive  Article. — "Du,  de  la,  des"  will  be  allowed  instead 
of  "  de"  before  a  substantive  preceded  by  an  adjective:  <?.  ^.,  "de" 
or  "  du  bon  pain,  de  bonne  viande"  or  "  de  la  bonne  viande,  de"  or 
'*  des  bons  fruits." 

Article  before  "plus,  moins,"  etc. — The  rule  as  to  the  use  of 
"  le  plus,  le  moins,  le  mieux"  as  invariable  neuters  is  very  subtle  and 
of  little  value.  It  is  superfluous  to  introduce  it  into  elementary  in- 
struction. "  Le  plus,  la  plus,  les  plus,  les  moins,  les  mieux,"  etc., 
will  be  allowed  in  such  constructions  as:  "  On  a  abattu  les  arbres  le 
plus"  or  "  les  plus  exposes  a  la  tempete." 

THE    ADJECTIVE. 

Agreement  of  Adjective. — In  the  phrase  "se  faire  fort  de," 
agreement  of  the  adjective  will  be  allowed  :  ^.^.,  "  se  faire  fort,  forte, 
forts,  fortes  de  .  .   .  ." 

Adjective  constructed  with  several  Substantives. — When 
a  qualifying  adjective  follows  several  substantives  of  different  genders 
it  may  always  be  put  in  the  masculine  plural,  whatever  the  gender  of 
the  nearest  substantive  :  £?.  ^.,  "  appartements  et  chambres  meubl^s." 
Agreement  with  the  nearest  substantive  will  also  be  allowed :  e,  g,^ 
"  un  courage  et  une  foi  nouvelle." 

"Nu,  demi,  feu." — These  adjectives  may  agree  with  the  substan- 
tive they  precede:  e,  g.^  "  nu,"  or  "  nus,  pieds;  une  demi,"  or 
"demie  heure"  (without  hyphen)  ;   "  feu,"  or  "feue,  la  reine." 

Compound  Adjectives. — The  constituent  words  may  be  combined 
into  a  single  word  forming  its  feminine  and  plural  according  to  the 
general  rule:  e.g,^  "nouveaune,  nouveaun^e,  nouveaun^s,  nouveau- 
n^es;  courtvetu,  courtvetue,  courtvetus,  courtvctues,"  etc. 

But  compound  adjectives  of  colour  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
ellipse,  have  become  genuine  substantives  will  be  treated  as  invariable  : 
e.  g.^  "  des  robes  bleu  clair,  vert  d'eau,"  etc.,  as  well  as  "  des  habits 


marron." 


Invariable  Past  Participles. — At  present  the  participles  "  ap- 
prouv^,  attendu,  ci-inclus,  ci-joint,  except^,  non  compris,  y  compris, 
6t6,  pass^,  suppose,  vu,"  placed  before  the  substantive  to  which  they 
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are  joined  are  invariable.  *'  Except^  "  is  already  treated  as  a  preposi- 
tion. The  agreement  of  these  participles  will  be  optional,  and  there 
will  be  no  insistence  on  the  application  of  the  rules  as  to  their  position, 
and  as  to  the  substantive  being  defined:  e,  g,^  "  ci  joint,"  or.*'ci 
jointes,  les  pieces  demand^es"  (without  hyphen  between  ''ci"  and 
the  participle) ;  "  je  vous  envoie  ci  joint,"  or  *'ci  jointe,  copie  de  la 
piece." 

The  same  choice  will  be  allowed  for  the  adjective  "franc"  :  ^.  ^., 
"  envoyer  franc  de  port,"  or  *'  franche  de  port,  une  lettre." 

Avoir  i^'air. — It  will  be  permissible  to  write  indifferently  "  elle  a 
I'air  doux"  or  "  douce,  spirituel"  or  "  spirituelle."  The  subtle  dif- 
ference of  sense,  according  as  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  word  "air" 
or  with  the  word  denoting  the  person  referred  to,  will  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Numeral  Adjectives:  "  Vingt,  cent." — Euphony  justifies  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  existing  rule,  which  requires  these  words  to  be  in  the 
plural  when  they  are  multiplied  by  another  number.  The  plural  form 
will  be  allowed  when  a  number  follows:  e,  g,^  "Qiiatre  vingt  dix," 
or  "  quatre  vingts  dix,  hommes ;  quatre  cent  trente,"  or  "  quatre  cents 
trente,  hommes." 

The  hyphen  will  not  be  insisted  on  between  the  word  denoting  the 
units  and  the  word  denoting  the  tens :  ^.  ^.,  "  dix  sept." 

In  dates  "  mille  "  will  be  allowed  instead  of  "mil":  e.  g,^  "Tan 
mil  huit  cent  quatre  vingt  dix,"  or  "  Tan  mille  huit  cents  quatre  vingts 
dix." 

DEMONSTRATIVE    ADJECTIVES,  INDEFINITES,  AND    PRONOUNS. 

"Ce." — The  particles  "  ci "  and  "la"  may  be  joined  to  the  pro- 
nouns which  precede  them,  without  any  distinction  being  drawn  be- 
tween "  qu'est  ceci,  qu'est  cela"  and  "  qu'est  ce  ci,  qu'est  ce  la."  In 
the  latter  constructions  the  hyphen  may  be  suppressed. 

"Meme." — After  a  plural  substantive  or  pronoun  "meme"  may 
be  put  in  the  plural  without  hyphen  :  e,  g,^  "  nous  memes,  les  dieux 
memes." 

"Tout." — The  agreement  of  "tout"  with  a  following  feminine 
adjective  may  take  place  whether  the  adjective  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant or  h  aspirate,  or  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute :  e,  g,^  "  des  personnes 
tout  heureuses"  or  "  toutes  heureuses;  I'assembl^e  tout  entiere"  or 
"  toute  entiere." 

"Tout"  before  the  name  of  a  town  may  in  all  cases  agree,  the 
somewhat  subtle  distinction  between  such  constructions  as  "tout 
Rome"  and  "  toute  Rome"  being  disregarded.  Similarly,  when  a 
woman  is  supposed  to  be  speaking,  it  will  be  permissible  to  write 
either  "  je  suis  tout  a  vous"  or  "  je  suis  toute  a  vous." 

When  "tout"  is  used  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  "  chaque,"  both 
"tout"  and  the  following  substantive  may  be  used  in  the  singular  or 
plural  indifferently  :  e,  g.^  "  des  marchandises  de  toute  sorte"  or  "de 
toutes  sortes ;  la  sottise  est  de  tout  (tous)  temps  et  de  tout  (tous)  pays." 

"  Aucun." — With  a  negative  this  word  maybe  used  either  in  the 
singular  or  in  the  plural :  ^.  ^.,  "  ne  faire  aucun  projet "  or  "  aucuns 
projets, 
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"  Chacun.*' — When  this  pronoun  follows  the  verb  and  refers  to  a 
plural  subject  or  object,  the  possessive  *'  son,  sa,  ses"  or  the  possessive 
"  leur,  leurs"  maybe  used  indifferently  :  e,g,^  "  ils  sont  sortis  chacun 
de  son  c6t6  *'  or  "  de  leur  c6t^ ;  remettre  des  livres  chacun  a  sa  place  " 
or  "  a  leur  place." 

THE    VERB. 

Compound  Verbs. — The  apostrophe  and  hyphen  may  be  sup- 
pressed :  e.  g.^  '*  entrouvrir,  entrecroiser." 

Hyphen. — The  hyphen  may  be  suppressed  when  the  pronoun-sub- 
ject follows  the  verb  :  e.  g.^  '*  est  il?  " 

Apparent  Subject  and  Real  Subject:  d.^.,  "  sa  maladie  sont 
des  vapeurs." — Rules  need  not  be  laid  down  for  such  constructions  as 
these,  which  cannot  be  studied  profitably  apart  from  the  texts  in  which 
they  occur.  It  is  a  question  of  style  rather  than  of  grammar,  and  has 
no  place  either  in  elementary  instruction  or  in  examinations. 

Concord  of  the  Verb  preceded  by  several  Subjects  .not 
JOINED  BY  THE  CONJUNCTION  "  et." — If  the  subjccts  are  not  resumed 
by  an  indefinite  word  like  '*tout,  rien,  chacun,"  the  verb  may  always 
be  employed  ih  the  plural:  e,  g.^  "  sa  bont6,  sa  douceur  le  font 
admirer." 

Concord  of  the  Verb  preceded  by  several  Singular  Sub- 
jects JOINED  BY  "  ni,  comme,  avec,  ainsi  que"  and  other  similar 
Locutions. — The  verb  may  always  be  in  the  plural:  e,  g,^  "  ni  la 
douceur  ni  la  force  n'y  peuvent  rien"  or  '*n*y  pent  rien;  la  sante 
comme  la  fortune  demandent  a  etre  m^nag^es"  or  "  demande  a  etre 
m^nagde ;  le  general  avec  quelques  officiers  sont  sortis,"  or  "  est  sorti, 
du  camp;  le  chat  ainsi  que  le  tigre  sont  des  carnivores"  or  "est  un 
carnivore." 

Concord  of  the  Verb  when  the  Subject  is  a  Collective. 
— Whenever  the  collective  is  followed  by  a  plural  complement,  the 
verb  may  agree  with  the  complement :  e.g.^  "  un  peu  de  connaissances 
suffit"  or  ''suffisent." 

Concord  of  the  Verb  when  the  Subject  is  "plus  d'un." — 
The  present  custom  being  to  put  the  verb  in  the  singular,  the  singular 
will  be  allowed  even  when  "  plus  d*un  "  is  followed  by  a  plural  com- 
plement:  e.  g,^  "plus  d'un  de  ces  hommes  6tait,"  or  "  6taient,  a 
plaindre." 

Concord  of  the  Verb  preceded  by  "  un  de  ceux  (une  de  celles) 
qui." — Should  the  verb  of  the  relative  sentence  be  singular  or  plural? 
This  is  a  delicate  point,  which  has  no  place  either  in  elementary  in- 
struction or  in  examinations. 

C*EST,  ce  sont. — As  the  present  practice  in  the  use  of  these  forms 
diners  widely,  and  as  the  best  writers  often  use  "  c*est"  before  a  plural 
substantive  or  a  plural  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  the  use  of  "  c*est " 
instead  of  "ce  sont"  will  be  allowed  in  all  cases:  e,  g,^  "  c'est,"  or 
"ce  sont,  des  montagnes  et  des  precipices." 

Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  present  subjunctive,  instead  of  the 
imperfect,  will  be  allowed  after  a  conditional:  e.  g,^  "  il  faudrait 
qu'il  vienne  "  or  "  qu'il  vint." 
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THE    PARTICIPLE. 

Present  Participle  and  Verbal  Adjective.— Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  general  rule,  according  to  which  the  participle  points  to 
the  action,  the  adjective  to  the  state.  In  doubtful  cases  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  pupils  and  candidates  to  show  proof  of  common  sense.  In 
class  work  all  subtleties  should  be  carefully  avoided  :  ^.  ^.,  "des  sau- 
vages  vivent  errant,"  or  "  errants,  dans  les  bois." 

Past  Participle. — The  existing  rules  for  the  concord  of  the  past 
participle  constructed  with  "avoir**  have  always  been  more  or  less 
questioned  by  writers  and  grammarians.  The  rules  have  gradually 
become  more  and  more  complicated,  and  the  exceptions — according  to 
the  form  of  the  object  that  precedes  the  participle,  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense,  and  the  dependence  of  other  verbs  upon 
the  participle — more  and  more  numerous.  Moreover,  the  rules  are 
ceasing  to  be  rigidly  observed,  and  it  seems  useless  to  persist  in  gal- 
vanizing into  life  rules  which  are  only  a  source  of  perplexity  in  the 
class-room,  which  do  not  in  any  way  serve  to  develop  the  intelligence, 
and  which  render  the  study  of  French  very  difficult  for  foreigners. 

There  is  nothing  to  change  in  the  rule  according  to  which  the  past 
participle,  when  used  as  an  epithet,  agrees  with  the  word  it  qualifies, 
or,  when  used  as  an  attribute  with  the  ve^b  "  etre"  or  an  intransitive 
verb,  agrees  with  the  subject :  ^.  ^.,  "  des  fruits  gdt^s ;  ils  sont  tombds ; 
elles  sont  tomb<^es." 

The  past  participle  constructed  with  "avoir,"  however,  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  invariable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
expected  to  agree  with  the  object:  ^.  ^.,  "les  livres  que  j'ai  lu  "  or 
"lus;  les  flcurs  qu'elles  ont  cueilli"  or  "  cueillies ;  la  peine  que  j*ai 
pris"  or  "  prise." 

Similarly  the  past  participle  of  reflexive  verbs  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  invariable  in  all  cases  :  ^.  ^.,  "  elles  se  sont  tu  "  or  "  tues ;  les 
coups  que  nous  nous  sommes  donn^"  or  "  donnas." 

THE    ADVERB. 

"Ne"  in  Subordinate  Propositions. — The  use  of  this  negative 
particle  gives  rise  in  many  cases  to  complicated  and  difificult  rules 
which  are  often  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  best  writers.  Without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  principal  sentence — whether  affirmative, 
negative,  or  interrogative — the  suppression  of  "ne"  will  be  allowed 
in  all  subordinate  propositions  depending  on  such  verbs  or  phrases  as 
the  following:  "empecher,  d^fendre,  dviter  que,"  etc.:  ^.  ^.,  "  dc^- 
fendre  qu'on  vienne"  or  "  qu'on  ne  vienne ;  craindre,  d^sesp^rer, 
avoir  peur,  de  peur  que,"  etc. :  e.  g-,^  "  de  peur  qu*il  aille"  or  "  qu'il 
n'aille;  douter,  contester,  nier  que,"  etc.:  e.  ^.,  "  je  ne.doute  pas 
que  la  chose  soit  vraie"  or  "  ne  soit  vraie ;  il  tient  a  peu,  il  ne  tient 
pas  a,  il  s'en  faut  que,"  etc.  :  e,  g.^  "  il  ne  tient  pas  a  moi  que  cela 
se  fasse  "  or  "  ne  se  fasse." 

Similarly,  the  suppression  of  "  ne"  will  be  allowed — (i)  after  com- 
paratives or  words  expressing  a  comparison,  such  as  "  autre,  autre- 
ment  que,"  etcj :  e,  g,^  "  Tann^e  a  6t6  meilleure  qu'on  l'esp6rait"  or 
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"  qu'on  ne  Pesp^rait;  les  r^sultats  sont  autres  qu*on  le  croyait"  or 
''qu'on  ne  le  croyalt;"  (2)  after  the  conjunctions  "  a  moins  que" 
and  *'avant  que"  :  e.  g,^  "a  moins  qu'on  accorde  le  pardon"  or 
"qu*on  n* accorde  le  pardon." 

NOTB. 

In  examinations  it  is  desirable  that  mistakes  which  prove  nothing 
against  the  intelligence  or  the  real  knowledge  of  the  candidates,  but 
which  merely  betray  ignorance  of  some  shade  of  meaning  or  some 
grammatical  subtlety,  should  not  be  treated  as  serious  faults.  Such 
mistakes,  for  instance,  as  bear  on  the  following  points  should  especially 
be  treated  very  lightly  : — (i)  Substantives  which  change  their  gender 
according  as  they  are  abstract  or  concrete,  such  as  '*  aide,  garde, 
manoeuvre,"  etc.,  or  which  have  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  accord- 
ing to  their  gender,  such  as  "couple,  merci,  relfiche,"  etc.  (2) 
Special  and  technical  plurals,  such  as  "aieuls"  and  "aieux,  ciels" 
and  "  cieux,  ceils"  and  "  yeux,  travails"  and  *'travaux,"  etc.  (3) 
The  use  of  the  article  and  of  different  prepositions  before  masculine 
names  of  countries:  e.  g",^  "  aller  en  Danemark,  en  Portugal,"  but 
"  aller  au  Japon,  au  Brdsil." 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

SIMPLIFICATION   OF   FRENCH    SYNTAX. 

The  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France 
with  regard  to  the  simplification  of  French  syntax,  has  excited  much 
discussion  in  the  scholastic  and  the  literary  circles  of  France,  and 
much  interest  in  all  countries  where  the  French  language  is  a  serious 
study.  The  purpose  of  the  decree,  as  explained  in  the  official  circular 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  to  eliminate  from  the  elementary  schools 
and  from  the  state  examinations  certain  grammatical  subtleties  and 
rare  or  exceptional  usages  which  embarrass  the  young  mind,  and  which 
are  not  essential  either  for  an  understanding  of  what  is  read  or  for  the 
development  of  the  mind. 

The  regulations  as  a  whole  are  approved  in  school  circles,  but  the 
final  direction,  which  leaves  much  to  the  judgment  of  individual  exam- 
iners, is  severely  criticised  as  tending  to  foster  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  constructions. 

The  whole  spirit  and  scope  of  the  decree  are  condemned  by  M. 
Brunetifere  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Alondes,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  commission  which  submitted 
the  draft  of  the  new  regulations  comprised  two  eminent  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  One  of  the  two,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  president  of  the 
commission,  is  an  author  and  critic  of  not  less  repute  than  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  genius  who  sets  the  literary  standard  of  the  Revue, 

In  England  the  concessions  of  the  decree  are  favorably  received. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  announced  that  they  will  be 
permitted  in  Government  examinations  in  French.  The  Cambridge 
Syndicate  for  local  examinations  has  made  a  similar  announcement, 
and  according  to  the  London  yournal  of  Education^  the  Oxford 
Syndicate  will  take  the  same  action. 
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ANTI-CLERICAL  MEASURES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  purpose  of  the  French  Government  to  resume  an  aggressive 
policy  in  respect  to  clerical  schools  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  v^^ho 
have  supposed  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  w^ould  be  lasting.  It  is 
announced,  at  least  semi-ofiicially,  that  administrative  careers  will 
henceforth  be  open  only  to  graduates  of  state  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL   MOVEMENTS    IN    ENGLAND. 

England  is  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  revolution,  wrhich,  but 
for  the  weightier  interests  of  the  South  African  war,  would  be  an 
absorbing  topic.  The  new  Board  of  Education  has  entered  upon  its 
work,  and  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  created.  This  Board,  it  will  be  remembered,  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  Department  of  Education,  and  includes  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  It  may  also,  under  Royal  sanction,  absorb 
the  educational  functions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  and, of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  province  of  the  Board  is  much  wider 
than  that  of  the  former  department,  extending  to  secondary  and  to 
technical  education.  While  the  functions  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  these  departments  are  limited  to  the  inspection  of  such  schools  as 
apply  for  the  service,  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  provision  is  but 
an  entering  wedge,  and  that  further  legislation  will  soon  follow  which 
will  affect  the  whole  character  of  secondary  education  in  the  Kingdom^ 
It  is  this  belief  that  causes  intense  interest  in  the  action  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  as  now  provided.  The 
two  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the  near  future  are  the  powers 
of  the  existing  School  Boards  with  respect  to  secondary  education,  and 
the  relation  of  technical  to  secondary  education.  England  is  indeed 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  education  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  school  law  of  1870. 

As  regards  elementary  education,  the  most  important  changes  of  the 
last  two  years  relate  to  the  matter  of  compulsory  attendance  upon 
school.  In  view  of  its  great  importance  the  '* schoolmaster"  reviews 
in  a  recent  number  the  whole  subject  of  compulsory  school  legislation. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  this  source. 

The  matter  of  school  attendance  in  England  and  Wales  is  governed 
by  local  by-laws,  which  must,  however,  conform  to  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Central  Authority.  The  minimum  age  for  partial  or 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance  was  originally  fixed  at  ten 
years.  It  was  raised  to  twelve  years  by  a  law  of  1893,  amended  by  law 
of  1899.  Hence,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve 
must  attend  school  full  time  unless  his  case  comes  under  the  exception 
allowed  by  the  law  of  1899.  This  law  empowers  local  authorities  to 
make  a  by-law  respecting  children  employed  in  Agriculture.  Such 
by-laws  apply  only  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve 
who  may  be  employed  during  school  hours  in  agricultural  work  under 
the  following  conditions  :  ( i )  Such  children  must  attend  school  until 
the  age  of  thirteen;  and  (2)  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen 
they  are  not  required  to  make  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  attend- 
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ances  in  each  year  (on  a  total  of  four  hundred  school  sessions)  if  they 
have  passed  the  school  grade  fixed  by  the  by-laws  for  partial  exemp- 
tion. 

As  regards  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  it  is 
required  that  they  shall  attend  school  either  full  time  or  half  time  unless 
they  have  passed  the  grade  fixed  for  total  or  partial  exemption  by  the 
by-laws  of  their  respective  localities.  No  child  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  can  be  employed  full  time  in  a  factory  or  workshop  even 
though  he  may  have  completed  the  school  grade  required  in  his  dis- 
trict for  total  exemption  from  school  attendance. 

Until  recently,  children  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
were  not  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance.  A  law  of  the  pres- 
ent year  empowers  any  local  authority  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  approval  by-laws  affecting  children  of  the  age  mentioned. 
No  such  by-laws  have  as  yet  been  submitted,  but  the  provision  empha- 
sizes the  tendency  to  prolong  school-life. 

Thejabor  of  children  in  mines  has  long  been  regulated  by  special 
legislation,  but  recent  laws  have  modified  also  these  conditions  in 
favor  of  prolonged  instruction  for  the  children  affected  thereby.  In 
metalliferous  mines  the  employment  below  ground  of  boys  under  thir- 
teen and  of  females  of  any  age  is  prohibited.  Employment  above 
ground  in  connection  with  these  mines  is  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sions as  employment  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  coal  mines  the 
employment  below  ground  of  boys  under  thirteen  and  of  females  of 
any  age,  is  prohibited.  The  employment  of  children  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  above  ground  is  restricted  to  certain  hours  and  days,  with 
the  practical  effect  of  reducing  the  work  to  the  "  half-time"  basis. 

These  various  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  government  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  oftentimes  against  the  opposition  of  the 
employers  and  the  working  classes. 

A.  T.  vS. 

BCX)K  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Nature  Study  and  the  CmLD.  By  Charles  B.  Scott,  A.M.  We  have  in 
this  volume  a  thoroughly  helpful  unfolding  of  the  aim  and  method  of  nature 
study,  with  examples  worked  out  in  detail  and  a  series  of  graded  courses  suitable 
for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  If  any  teacher  or  parent  does  not  know 
exactly  how  to  go  to  work  to  take  up' the  subject  with  the  pupil  this  book  will 
furnish  all  needed  information.  The  fully  worked  out  study  of  the  dandelion 
and  of  the  rabbit  are  excellent  examples  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
believe  that  many  a  father  and  mother  will  find  this  book  a  revelation,  and  by  ' 
following  its  {guidance  will  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  delightful  companionship 
with  nature  and  with  their  own  children.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  both 
parents  and  children  than  to  take  up  such  a  course  of  study  together,  though,  of 
course,  this  book  is  primarily  addressed  to  teachers.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
thorough  presentation  of  the  possibilities  and  aims  of  nature  study  that  we  have 
seen,  and  so  simple  and  lucid  that  any  intelligent  person  can  follow  the  plan  and 
accomplish  the  work  mapped  out,  with  profit  and  pleasure.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century  Text-books  Series  we  have  The  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Other  Poems,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  edited  by  Pelham 
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Edgar,  Ph.D.,  and  Edmund  Burke's  Speech  on  the  Conciliation  with  the 
American  Colonies,  edited  by  William  I.  Crane.  The  books  of  this  series  are 
all  of  superior  merit,  both  in  the  text  and  in  mechanical  make-up.  The  volumes 
under  review  are  edited  with  copious  and  well-chosen  notes  and  a  study  plan  for 
the  guidance  of  high  school  scholars.  A  fine  portrait  of  the  author  faces  the 
title  page  of  each.  Published  hy  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  40 
cents  each. 

Johnson's  Physical  Culture,  Primary  Book,  hy  B.  F.  Johnson,  is  an  ex- 
cellent little  book  that  deserves  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  Besides  special  exercises  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  there  are  sensible  chapters  about  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  ears,  the  heart.  The  chapter  on  cleanliness  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  and  greatly  needed  in  many  schools.  We  most  heartily 
commend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers,  and  believe  that  they  can 
make  use  of  it  in  the  schools  with  real  benefit  to  the  children,  the  school  order 
and  discipline,  and  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va.     Price,  in  cloth,  only  35  cents. 

The  Far  East  and  the  Far  West  Red  Children.  By  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
An  attractive  little  book  of  stories  from  and  about  aboriginal  children  is  here 
presented.  It  is  constructed  along  true  pedagogical  lines.  A  most  original 
feature  is  furnished  in  the  illustrations.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  one  of  our  large  cities  several  hundred  drawings  made  by  the 
children  in  those  schools  were  secured.  From  these  drawings  the  artist  selected 
the  best  and  most  typical  for  the  illustrations  of  the  book.  We  thus  get 
the  fresh  impressions  of  the  text  upon  the  actual  child-mind.  The  demand  of 
children  for  stories  of  action  is  recognized.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are  pic- 
tured as  doing  nomtihmgy  and  the  interest  of  the  young  reader  is  engaged  and 
held  at  the  outset  and  throughout  the  book.  All  children  love  Indian  stories, 
and  the  deeds  of  other  children  always  interest  them.  Children  will  enjoy  going 
to  school  when  such  attractive  books  are  used  for  supplementary  reading.  New 
York  :  The  Morse  Company. 

The  Art  of  Study.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Professor  Hinsdale 
has  done  a  real  service  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  humanity  by  writing 
out  the  results  of  his  ripe  experience  as  a  student  and  pedagogical  instructor,  in 
this  volume.  A  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  is  wasted  in  wrong  methods 
and  bad  habits  of  study.  This  waste  is  rarely  referred  to  by  teachers,  and  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  seldom  have  any  effective  assistance  rendered  them  by 
their  teachers  in  correcting  faulty  methods  of  preparing  their  lessons.  The  hints 
given  and  the  principles  laid  down  are  fundamental.     It  is  one  of  the  .best  peda- 

fogical  books  of  the  year.     New  York  :  The  American  Book  Company.     Price, 
1. 00. 

Jukes-Edwards.  By  A.  E.  Winship,  Litt.D.  Dr.  Winship  compares,  in  this 
little  volume,  the  family  history  of  the  Jukes,  a  family  of  degenerates,  with  the 
Edwards  family,  notable  in  New  England  annals  for  scholarship  and  ability. 
Many  striking  lessons  are  drawn  from  the  contrast  between  the  two.  Out  of 
twelve  hundred  Jukes  three  hundred  and  ten,  or  more  than  one  in  four,  were 
professional  paupers.  Four  hundred  men  and  women  were  physically  wrecked 
early  in  life  by  their  own  wickedness.  Seven  were  murderers.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  were  convicted  criminals.  The  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  the  value  of  early  training  and  habits  of  industry  are  impregna- 
ble.    Harrisburg,  Pa.  :  R.  L.  Myers  &  Co.     Cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

Outlines  of  Social  Economics.  By  George  Gunton  and  Hayes  Robbins. 
This  volume  is- suitable  for  the  use  of  literary  and  debating  societies  and  high 
schools.  It  takes  up  successively  the  leading  topics  of  social  economy  in  such  a 
series  that  a  society  holding  bi-monthly  meetings  could  cover  them  all  in  a  six 
months'  course.  We  wish  there  were  matiy  more  such  societies  than  there  are, 
for  we  believe  that  the  cireful  study  of  this  volume,  in  company  with  other 
students,  accompanied  with  debate,  would  be  very  helpful  in  forming  correct 
public  sentiment.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Dido  :  An  Epic  Tragedy.  A  Dramatization  from  the  ^nefd  of  Vergil. 
Arranged  and  translated  by  Frank  J.  Miller.  Stage  setting,  actions  and  music 
by  J.  Raleigh  Nelson.  This  dainty  volume  presents  the  spirit  and  action  of  the 
love  story  of  ^neas  and  Dido.  The  authors  have  made  only  such  minor  addi- 
tions to  and  alterations  of  the  original  as  the  dramatic  necessities  required. 
They  have  introduced  lyrics  here  and  there,  have  curtailed  a  scene  or  two,  and 
have  removed  the  final  tragedy  of  Dido's  suicide  behind  the  scenes.  The  volume 
gives  a  delightful  insight  into  the  mind  and  the  art  of  Vergil.  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  $i.oo. 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Shephard  have  just  published  the  tenth  edition  of  De 
CouLANGEs'  Ancient  City,  translated  by  Willard  Small.  The  vitality  of  this 
book  is  wonderful.  Many  years  ago  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  wrote, 
in  his  Manual  of  Historical  Literature :  **  In  no  other  book  has  the  organization 
of  the  ancient  family  been  so  briefly  and  clearly  described ;  and  nowhere  else 
have  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  religious  systems  been  so  well 
presented.  It  will  be  a  favorite  book  with  every  scholar  that  possesses  it." 
And  what  he  wrote  then  is  equally  true  to-day. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  author  of  Pushing  to  the  Front,  Architects  of  Fate,  Winning 
Out,  etc.,  and  the  able  and  genial  editor  of  Success,  has  just  brought  out  two 
admirable  little  books, — The  Hour  of  Opportunity  and  Good  Manners  and 
Success.  In  the  former  the  author  makes  one's  blood  tingle  as  he  passes  in 
swifl  review  the  ways  in  which  a  multitude  of  quick-witted,  purposeful  and  far- 
sighted  youth  seized  the  golden  moments  which  led  on  to  fortune  or  success. 
It  is  a  breezy  little  book  and  full  of  mental  ozone.  In  Good  Manners  Dr.  Marden 
makes  clear  how  essential  these  are  to  success  of  any  kind.  He  shows  the  ambi- 
tious youth  that  he  must  be  neat  and  well  dressed,  and  must  exercise  self-respect 
and  self-control  if  he  would  rise  in  the  world.  Dr.  Marden's  stories  and  illustra- 
tions are  crisp  and  right  to  the  point,  and  well  mixed  with  sense  and  brains. 
But  best  of  all  to  us,  Dr.  Marden,  in  his  own  person,  exemplifies  the  teaching  of 
these  little  books.  He  has  been  assisted  in  their  preparation  by  Abner  Bailey. 
The  publishers  of  these  dainty  booklets  are  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.     Price,  35  cents  each. 

Wilderness  Ways.  By  William  J.  Long.  Mr.  Long  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  modern  school  of  students  and  writers  on  nature  study.  He 
has  a  real  love  of  wild  life,  and  has  spent  much  time  alone  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  knows  them  intimately.  He  is  an  absolutely 
truthful  witness,  and  reports  wild  creatures  as  they  really  are,  disclosing  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Therefore  his  books  are  always  healthful,  instructive  and 
interesting.  He  does  not  carry  over  human  attributes  into  the  characters  of  the 
dumb  brutes.  There  is  enough  that  is  interesting,  fresh  and  suggestive  in  their 
ways  and  moods  without  adding  to  them  or  subtracting  from  them.  Mr.  Long*s 
books  are  to  be  commended,  unreservedly,  as  of  the  utmost  value  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  And  the  general  reader  who  takes  them  up  will  not  fail  to 
read  the  whole  from  start  to  nnish.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

McClure's  Magaiine  for  1901  promises  to  be  even  more  interesting  than  in  the  past.  "  Kim," 
a  [^reat  novel  of  India,  bv  Rudyard  Kipling:,  will  be  a  popular  feature.  The  best  artists  will  con- 
tinue to  make  this  one  of  the  best  illustrated  of  American  mafpazines. We  Quote  this  sensible 

sentence  from  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  Tht  Ladies*  Home  Journal'.  "Tasteful  dress 
i«  as  wholesome  and  necessary  a  thing  for  a  woman  as  good  food  and  drink.  But  if  she  makes 
life  a  long  debauch  of  clothes,  she  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  glutton  or  the  drunkard."^-— 
••  America  in  the  Pacific  "  is  the  subject  of  a  timely  article  in  the  December  Forum,  from  the  pen 

of  Hon.  John  Barrett. An  important  group  of  papers  on  the  Reconstruction  period  will  appear 

during  the  cominif  yea^  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    The  various  authors  will  represent  botn  the 

Morth  and  the  Soutn,  and  many  different  shades  of  political  opinion. The  November  issue  of 

the  ^narterly  Journal  of  Economics  is  a  strong^umber.    The  subject  of  *'  Trusts  "  is  thoroughly 

discussed  by  a  number  ot  able  contributors. The  final  chapter  of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Murray's 

contribution  on  the  subject  of  ••  Deformed  Children,"  appears  in  the  December  Z7«//n/a/0r. Bul- 
letin Mo.  to,  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives 
instructive  facts  and  figures  about  the  forest  Reserves  in  South  Dakota,  the  Adirondacks,  etc. 


A  FAVORITE  WITH  TEACHERS. 
Rolfe's  Students'  Series  of  standard  English  Poems. 

For  Schools  and  CoUc^jes.    Kditccl  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  I).,  with  carefully  revised  texts,  copious 
oxplaiitttoiy  and  critical  uotoa  and  numerous  illu8ti"ations.    Square  IGmo. 


1.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

2.  Scott's  Marmion. 

3.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL 

4.  Tennyson's  Princess. 

5.  Tennyson's  Select  Poems. 

(Revised  Edition.) 

6.  Tennyson's  In  Memorlam. 

7.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  other 

Poems.     (Revised  Edition.) 


8.  Tennyson's    Coming    of    Arthur 

and  other  IdjUs  of  the  King. 

9.  Tennyson's  Lancelot   and  Elaine 

and  other  Idylls  of  the  King. 
(Vols.  8  and  9,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of 
the  King.     Complete  in  one  volume, 
$1.00.) 

10.  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

1 1 .  William  Morris's  AUlanta's  Race* 

etc. 


Price,  per  volume,  75  cents. 


TO  TEACHERS,  by  mall,  53  cents.  Net. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 


11  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


4  Tark  St.,  Boston. 


378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


IMPORTANT    BOOKS     FOR     EDUCATORS. 


CONCERNING    CHILDREN, 
By  Charlotte  Perkins  (Stetson)  Oilman,  author  of  *♦  Women  and  Economics." 

i2mo.     Cloth,  decorative.     $1.25. 
Original  and  helpful  essays  full  of  serious  philosophy,  keen  wit  and  clever  satire.    A  book  that  no  person 
interested  in  child  culture  can  aft'ord  to  overlook. 


COMFORT  AND   EXERCISE,     By 
Mary  Perry  King.    i2mo.  Cloth.     $1.00. 

A  compact  and  important  essay  toward  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  mental,  physical  and  spiritual 
nature  of  mankind. 

TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS   OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  By  Edward 

BiCKNELL.    i6mo.   Paper  boards.   50  cents. 

A  book  which  g-ives  in  detail  and  without  prejudice 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 

LITTLE    BEASTS    OF    FIELD  AND 

WOOD.      By  William  Everett  Cram. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  decorative.     $1.25. 

A  record  of -personal  observation  with  34  full-page 
illustrations.  Calculated  to  train  a  child's  power  of 
observation  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  animal  life. 


TUSKEGEE:  Its  Story  and  lis  Work,  By 
Max  Bennett  Thrasher.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  50  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth,  deco- 
rative.    $1.00. 

A  complete  and  g^raphic  account  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington's great  educational  work  among  the  Negroes. 

LITERARY  LIKINGS.  By  Richard 
Burton.     i2mo.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

Important  Literary  Essays,  embracing  among  its 
subjects  ••  Sterenson,**  *'Tne  Democratic  and  Aristo- 
cratic in  Literature,"  •'  Ideals  in  American  Literature," 
••  Old  EnL'iish  Poetry,"  ''American  English,""  Litera- 
ture for  Cnildren,"  and  many  others. 

ON  THE  BIRD'S  HIGHIVA  T,  By  Regi- 
NALD  Heber   Howe,  Jr.     i2mo.      Cloth, 

decorative.     $2.00. 

With  over  60  photographic  illustrations  by  the 
author,  and  a  frontispiece  in  colors  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fucrtes. 


THE  BEACON  BIOGRAPHIES         THE   WESTMINSTER  BIOGRAPHIES 
0/  Eminent  Americans.  Of  Eminent  Englishmen, 

24mo.     Cloth.     75  cents.     Limp  leather,  $1.00  net. 
Companion  scries  of  beautiful  pocket  volumes  containing  just  the  inform.ition  needed  by  the  average  instruc- 
tor or  student  concerning  the  subject  treated.     Engraved  title  pages  and  photogravure   frontispieces,  with  chro- 
nology and  bibliography  in  each  volume.     Send  for  catalogue  of  the  series. 


SMALL,  MA  YNARD  &  COMPANY,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Best  Dictionary  in  the  Market.     English-Gerinan  and 

Germau-English. 

FIuegel-Schmidt-Tangfer's 

a  vols.,  half  leather.  $5.20.  Express  paid. 

We  commend  our  services  for  supplying  American  and 
foreign  books  at  best  terms.  Largest  stock  of  German 
and  French  books  kept  on  hand. 

LEMCKE    &    BUECHNER, 

General  Booksellers  and  81  a  Broadway, 

Importers.  New  York. 


Sec  our  Advertisements  on  Pagfcs 
XXVI.  and  XXVIL  of  '^Special  Bar- 
gains  ^  in  Books^  etc^,  and  on  Pages 
XXXIL  and  XXXHL,  ''Oaf  Great 
Magazine  Offcn** 
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GENERAL  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO. 

HENRY  H.   BARROLL,   COMMANDER  U.    S.   NAVY,   NORWALK,   CONN. 

DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO,  General  in  the 
Army  and  a  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  ever  produced.  Celebrated  as  statesman,  author, 
lawmaker  and  soldier,  yet  his  greatest  fame  will  ever  rest  upon 
his  victories  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Sarmiento  was  born  in  the  province  of  San  Juan,  in  1811,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  appointed  an  ensign,  and  served 
in  the  various  grades,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
1836. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  states  which  now  compose  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  almost  absolutely  without  educational 
advantages ;  while  from  overcrowded  European  countries  emi- 
grants were  pouring  in,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
classes.  Sarmiento  early  saw  the  importance  of  placing  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  from  his  entrance  into  public 
life  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  labored  to  that  end.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  Argentine  Republic  the  fore- 
most nation  in  South  America  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
this  almost  wholly  through  his  own  exertions. 

In  1836  he  founded  the  first  girls'  school  in  San  Juan,  and 
also  established  an  agricultural  and  commercial  paper  named 
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the  Zonda;  but  in  1842,  owing  to  political  disturbances,  he 
was  at  first  imprisoned,  and  later  banished  to  Chile.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  upon  the  walls  of  his  prison  the 
famous  programme  of  his  future  political  life,  comprehended  in 
the  words,  *'  On  ne  tue  fas  les  tdees*^  (Ideas  cannot  be  killed). 

In  Chile  his  indefatigable  mind  could  not  remain  quiet,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing  the  history  of  the  early  Argentine 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  also  founded  a  paper  called  El 
NacionaL 

In  1844,  through  his  exertions,  was  founded  in  Chile  the  first 
normal  school  in  South  America.  During  the  period  of  his 
exile  he  wrote  incessantly,  and  upon  various  subjects.  In  1845 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work  entitled  the  Facundo^  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  languages. 

He  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  in  185 1,  and  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  that  year,  resuming  his  place  in  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1853  he  was  elected  Deputy  for 
Tucuman,  and  in  this  year  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution. About  1855  he  returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Province  of  San 
Juan,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  in  Washington  fifteen  days  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
year  1867,  during  which  time  he  wrote,  among  other  books,  a 
Life  of  Lincoln,  and  a  work  entitled  Las  Escuelas  de  las 
Estados  Unidos  (the  Schools  of  the  United  States). 

In  1867,  while  yet  Minister  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  which  office  he 
held  from  1868  till  1874.  ^^^  election  was  recognized  as  the 
triumph  of  the  party  of  progress ;  and  then  began  the  founda- 
tion of  that  system  of  primary  and  normal  education  which 
places  the  Argentine  Republic  to-day  upon  such  a  high  plane. 
To  North  America,  especially,  is  this  gratifying,  for  it  was  almost, 
wholly  from  the  schools  of  the  United  States  that  he  supplied 
the  normal  schools  with  teachers. 

Sarmiento  is  the  highest  example  of  a  believer  of  **  America 
for  the  Americans,'*  since  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  raise 
the  other  Spanish-American  republics  to  the  same  educational 
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plane  as  that  of  his  own  country ;  and  to  stimulate  the  cause  of 
educ^on  in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  etc.,  he  wrote, 
while  Minister  to  the  United  States,  a  book  entitled,  Ambas 
Americas^ — (Both  Americas) — which  was  published  at  pecun- 
iary loss  to  himself,  but  which  nevertheless  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  schools  upon  what .  the  President  of  Venezuela 
termed,  "Ztf  Idea  Sarmiento^^  (The  Sarmiento  Idea),  and  in 
the  erecting  of  fine  edifices  in  Caracas,  Valparaiso,  Tucuman 
and  Mendoza,  known  as  *' Sarmiento  Schools/' 

He  was  a  grand  revolutionist,  in  which  his  aim  was  to  over- 
throw ignorance,  superstition  and  stupidity ;  and  it  was  only  at 
intervals  in  the  great  work  of  his  life — the  foundation  of  the 
school  system — that  he  found  time  to  write  his  numerous  works 
on  other  subjects. 

The  words  of  Sarmiento  had  the  weight  of  honesty  and  wis- 
dom. A  man  of  his  strong  force  of  character  must  necessarily 
have  had  strong  opponents.  Many  times  have  his  enemies 
hurled  invective  against  him;  but  never  have  they  impugned 
his  honesty,  or  his  belief  in  the  principles  which  he  advocated. 

** Sarmiento,"  which  in  the  Spanish  language  means,  "The 
vineshoot  upon  which  the  grapes  grow,^  is  singularly  appropri- 
ate for  the  name  of  a  man,  the  results  of  whose  work  can  be 
seen  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Though  tablets  may  be  erected  to  his  memory,  the  most 
enduring  one  will  be  the  educational  system  of  his  country, 
inaugurated  and  protected  by  himself,  and  which  can  never  die. 
Each  public  school  in  Argentine  is  a  monument  to  this  devoted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

His  death  occurred  on  September  11,  1888,  at  Asuncion,  in 
Paraguay.  Dying  poor,  after  having  occupied  the  highest 
offices-  in  the  gifl  of  the  Republic,  he  was  nevertheless  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  greatest  tribute  that  man  can  desire,  the 
profound  grief  of  an  entire  nation. 
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THE  SPHERE  AND  STUDY  OF  ART. 

FRANKLIN  B.  8AWVBL,  PH.D.,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

CO-EXISTENT  with  the  ideas  of  hunger,  thirst  and  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  bodily  organs  are  the  capacities  to  be  affected 
by  and  to  compare  what  is  agreeable  and  pleasurable  with  their 
opposites.  The  development  of  the  former  capacity  leads  to  art, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  science. 

While  these  primitive  powers  are  mutually  related  and  de- 
pendent, each  has  also  its  separate  sphere  of  activity.  The 
religious  impulse  is  co-original  with  those  of  pleasure  and  com- 
parison, and  I  assume  it  as  fact  that  art  is  not  derived  from,  nor 
dependent  on,  religion  for  its  existence.  They  usually  develop, 
and  even  decay,  hand  in  hand.  But  this  is  because  both  spring 
from  the  emotional  side  or  nature  of  man.  Science  is  easily 
distinguished,  because  it  springs  from  the  intellect.  The  sub- 
jective and  social  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  art  impulse  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  religious,  and 
vice  versa. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  mainly  of  sight,  hearing  and  ititernal 
origin.  The  latter  is  the  higher  in  authority*  and  order,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  soul's  intuitive  content,  and  an  unconscious  effort  to 
reproduce  the  attribute  perfections  of  the  Author  of  all  beauty. 
Here,  too,  art,  in  its  striving  for  ideal  perfection,  joins  religion 
in  evidence  of  a  tendency  or  desire  of  prodigal  man  to  return  to 
his  first  estate  of  ideal  emotional  freedom. 

Along  with  the  perception  of  beauty  in  general,  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  human  thought  and  action  as  affecting, 
and  as  related  to,  the  rights  and  conduct  of  self  and  of  fellow- 
beings.  Out  of  these  mutual  relations  arise  feelings  and  con- 
cepts of  obligation.  Obligation  expressed  in  terms  of  subject 
and  object  is  moral  law,  and  conduct  in  accord  with  moral  law 
is  morality.  The  emotion  harmoniously  realized  in  conduct  is 
the  art  of  morals,  and  the  relations  common  to  rational  agents 
is  the  science  of  morals.  Ethics  is  not,  therefore,  derived  from 
art,  nor  art  from  ethics,  though  mutually  related.  Both  art  and 
morality  are  spontaneous.  Both  are  exhibited  in  pre-civiliza- 
tion,  condition  civilization,  and  are  nurtured  into  fuller  growth 
by  civilization. 
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Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  of  art  is  ^^the  harmonic  ex- 
pression of  human  emotion."  Art  seeks  to  express  emotion 
melodically  in  music,  as  formal  in  painting,  sculpture  and  arch- 
itecture, and,  lastly,  rhythmically  as  poetry.  Historically  the 
art  impulse  manifests  and  expresses  itself  spontaneously  in  a 
decadent  scale  of  pure  art.  Music  is  the  most  purely  subjective, 
the  nearest  pure  emotion.  It  exhibits  pure  emotion  with  the 
individual  character  of  the  artist  alone  infused.  Painting  and 
the  arts  of  form  stand  next,  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the 
material  and  realistic  world.  It  rises  in  merit  and  perfection, 
however,  in  almost  the  exact  ratio  of  its  divorcement  from  the 
sensible  object  world ;  while  poetry  is  a  poise  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  a  mixture  of  emotion  and  intellect.  On  its 
emotional  side  it  is  but  a  form  of  music;  on  its  intellectual 
side  it  is  language,  history  and  even  science.  Poetry  depends 
mainly  on  written  language  a&  the  vehicle  of  emotion.  Its  art 
depends  mainly  on  rhythm  and  figures  of  speech  as  the  instru- 
ments for  suggesting  and  awakening  those  trains  of  emotion 
that  lie  just  a  step  beyond,  or  out  of  reach,  of  the  direct  expres- 
sive function  of  language.  Its  art  is  a  spiritual  effect  of  idealized 
situations  abstracted  from  reality.  It  can  be  neither  described 
nor  fully  analyzed,  because  it  is  largely  an  **  atmosphere." 

The  art  of  Scott,  or  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  is  much  in  the  fact 
that  they  painted  the  customs,  habits, — in  short,  the  life  of 
people  who  had  not  grown  inartistic  through  artificial  covering 
of  either  head  or  heart.  They  reproduced  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  times  and  people — out  of  door,  romantic,  bracing,  joyous, 
chivalric  and  free.  Primitive  things  and  people  are  always 
artistic  when  sincerely  treated  and  expressed,  whether  repre- 
sented in  verse,  in  song,  or  in  oil  and  marble.  Hence  the  pas- 
sion for  the  nude  in  art.  Painting  exhibits  less  of  external 
environment  than  poetry,  and  more  of  the  personality  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  artist. 

Isolation,  and  that  apparent  musing  loneliness  and  roaming 
out-of-door  life  of  a  people,  foster  contemplation  and  introspec- 
tion so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  idealizing  power. 
Those  nations,  or  peoples  only,  that  have  enjoyed  isolation,  those 
to  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  were  barbarians,  as  Japan,  China, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  even  Italy,  have  produced  really  typical  art 
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schoals.  It  does  not  follow  that  commercial  peoples  do  not  pro- 
duce great  schools  and  great  artists ,  because  they  do  not  attain 
to  the  purest  and  greatest  in  art. 

It  is  not  so  much  my  purpose  to  trace  the  evolution  of  art 
formsy  as  by  noting  a  few  stages  which  are  historically  true  and 
typical  of  peoples  who  began  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the 
evolution  of  individual  art  life  is  similar  almost  to  identity  to 
that  of  national  art  life.  Both  follow  a  copimon  impulse  and 
plan,  which,  therefore,  seems  the  natural  order.  Simple  Egyp- 
tian and  Oriental  line  and  lozenge  figure  representations  are  uni- 
versally pleasing  because  of  their  unconventional  freedom.  So 
is  the  art  of  all  primitive  and  half-civilized  peoples,  however 
quaint  and  fantastic  it  may  be.  We  can  yet  recall  the  art  efforts 
and  decorations  in  the  State  buildings  of  some  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  republics  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Even  the  decoration  of  the  American  Indian  is  wildly,  quaintly 
beautiful.  It  is  all  spontaneous  and  free.  The  designs  are  not 
copies  of  anything  in  particular.  There  is  no  posing,  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  Yet  each  design  is  a  sensible  type.  It  suggests 
the  individual  without  spelling  it  out  line  by  line.  Each  is  the 
sum  of  the  mind's  realizings  from  a  most  sympathetic  intimacy 
with  Nature's  varied  and  ever-changing  moods.  It  is  nature 
idealized  and  not  conventionalized ;  a  pure  offspring  of  the  crea- 
tive fancy.  This  is  pure  art  in  motive,  however  clumsily  or 
rudely  expressed. 

With  the  development  of  the  intellect  the  mind  becomes 
scientific.  Even  types  must  more  nearly  resemble  the  individ- 
ual. But,  so  far  as  pure  emotional  life  is  concerned,  science 
is  antagonistic  to  art. .  A  simple  cross  can  no  longer  express 
"man,"  nor  a  circle  the  ^'sun.**  Something  more  intellectual 
is  required,  and  a  circle  for  the  face,  divided  base  for  legs,  and 
pendant  cross  lines  for  arms  are  added. 

All  representation  was  flat.  Distinguishing  marks  in  atti- 
tude, weapons  and  implements  followed,  and,  later,  dress. 
Step  by  step  portraiture  was  evolved.  Plant  and  animal  deco- 
rations passed  through  the  same  evolutionary  stages.  Art  was 
still  subjective,  unmixed  with  naturalism  and  essentially  deco- 
rative. It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  generations  that  anything 
approaching  completeness  in  a  medieval  or  modern  sense  was 
reached. 
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Similar  to  this  is  the  art  evolution  of  the  individual.  I 
might  put  it  stronger,  and  say  identical.  Relentless  as  it  may 
seem,  the  individual  must  pass  through  the  same  stages.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  to  begin  at  any  other  than  the  first  stage,  or  omit 
other  stages,  will  fail  of  completeness,  and  fall  short  of  the  high- 
est possibilities  of  the  individual.  Modern  schools  of  art  stand 
as  proof  of  the  achievements  open  and  possible  to  borrowed  and 
adopted  ideals.  Greatness  and  cleverness  have  been  attained 
beyond  question.  But  biography  and  autobiography  also  show 
that  those  who  affixed  the  seal  of  greatness  conformed  in  their 
individual  growth  to  the  law  of  art  evolution  in  general.  The 
hermit  of  Barbizon  was  *'  the  man  of  the  woods,"  and  the  great 
Turner  a  barbarian,  until  their  evolution  was  complete,  and 
then  praise  and  admiration  could  not  mount  high  enough. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  foreign  language,  as  French 
or  German,  cannot  be  fully. mastered  by  one  who  does  not  begin 
its  use  and  study  in  childhood.  He  must  grow  up  in  its  at- 
mosphere under  the  spell  of  its  imagery.  So  in  art  the  begin- 
ning must  be  with  the  rudimentary  art  images  and  symbols. 
The  vocabulary  of  line,  form,  color  and  imagery  must  be  com- 
pletely at  the  pencil  and  brush's  point,  as  a  spoken  language 
is  at  the  tongue's  command.  An  environment  that  will  store 
the  mind  with  images  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  ''  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,"  says  Vasari,  *'  when  he  encountered  faces  of  ex- 
traordinary character,  or  heads,  beards  or  hair  of  unusual 
appearance,  would  follow  any  such,  more  than  commonly  at- 
tractive, through  the  whole  day,  until  the  figure  of  the  person 
would  become  so  well  impressed  on  his  mind  that,  having 
returned  home,  he  would  draw  him  as  readily  as  though  he 
stood  before  him." 

Near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  great  political  issue  was 
precipitated  in  almost  a  single  day.  A  college  president  an- 
nounced to  the  students  that  in  the  evening  he  would  address 
them  on  the  situation.  The  news  was  noised  abroad,  and  night- 
fall brought  the  town  out  to  swell  the  audience.  He  was  in 
no  sense  a  politician,  and  never  had  been,  though  later  in  life 
through  alleged  religious  influences  he  secured  an  appointment 
to  a  foreign  ministry.  He  began  with  timely  eulogies  of  the 
Constitution,   clever  sallies  at  the  American   flag,  and   some 
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florid,  dyspeptic  jerks  at  the  garments  of  Liberty.  After  ten 
minutes  he  hesitated,  faltered,  and  stopped  short,  to  his  great 
humiliation  and  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  his  audience. 
He  excused  himself  that  he  *' could  not  find  words  to  express 
his  ide^s."  Perhaps  political  imagery  was  lacking  as  well  as 
words.  However  strong  his  feeling  of  patriotism,  he  lacked 
one  great  essential — a  vocabulary  adequate  to  his  emotional 
excitement. 

Art  has  the  twofold  purpose  of  decoration  and  expression. 
The  older  schools  made  the  former  their  chief  aim,  the  modern 
makes  expression  chief.  That  it  has  thus  in  part  sacrificed 
decorative  effect  to  expression  does  not  argue  that  its  ministry 
to  human  life  and  delight  has  been  circumscribed  or  vitiated. 
It  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions  of  life  and  intelligence,  new 
phases  of  civilization.  Neither  does  it  militate  against  the  pu- 
rity of  former  ideals.  On  the  contrary,  continual  recurrence  to 
them  confirms  their  intrinsic  worth  as  the  noblest  gift  of  a 
dreamy,  artistic  and  emotional  past  to  the  present.  The  eager 
search  and  cry  for  Oriental  tapestries,  Japanese  designs  and 
vases,  Egyptian  wares  and  trinkets  and  Greek  reliefs  is  no  fic- 
tion, no  ephemeral  craze.  It  is  significant.  It  is  a  healthy 
portent  and  prophecy.  Those  primitive  designs,  and  on  up  to 
those  matchless  monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  art,  are 
the  natural  cravings  of  the  normal  art  instinct  and  nature's 
nourishment  of  the  creative  imagination.  Modern  life  and 
society,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  has  only  fully  begun 
to  be  conscious  of  those  limitations  and  settled  conditions  that 
foster  the  forms  of  creative  genius  which  minister  mainly  to 
the  pleasures  and  completeness  of  human  existence ;  that  foster 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  for  its  own  sake  and  the  perfection  of 
conscious  human  life. 

The  art-education  movement  in  our  schools  is  full  of  hope 
and  prophecy  of  our  future  art  destiny.  By  proper  treatment  of 
public  buildings,  especially  school  buildings,  from  the  selection 
of  site,  the  plan  of  the  grounds,  model  of  architectural  design 
and  decorations  within  and  without,  to  the  art  instruction  given 
in  them,  they  may  furnish  the  proper  environnjent  and  create 
the  necessary  art  atmosphere. 
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MARK  TWAIN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

CLEMENS  J.  FRANCE,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

''Training  is  everything.  The  peach  was  once  a  bitter  almond; 
cauliflower  is  nothing  but  cabbage  with  a  college  education." — 
Pud<r  nhead  WilsorC  s  Calendar. 

TV*NOWLEDGE  of  men  and  sympathy  with  men  are  the  two 
X]  chief  conditions  in  educating  them ;  a  third  is  freedom 
from  prejudice.  Not  less  essential  to  the  instructor  of  men  than 
the  Socratic  •*  Know  thyself,"  is  this, — "  Know  thy  pupil." 
Few  men  of  our  day  have  shown  a  keener  insight  into  human 
nature  or  seen  men  under  more  various  aspects  than  Mr.  S.  L. 
Clemens.  Add  to  this  a  rare  capacity  for  sympathy,  together 
with  an  unusual  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  qualifications 
of  our  great  American  humorist  to  speak  as  an  oracle  in  edu- 
cational matters  are  apparent.  If  some  painstaking  student 
should  go  through  the  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Clemens  and 
glean  therefrom  all  the  sagacious  sayings  bearing  on  the  human 
kind,  he  would  be  able  to  edit  a  book  of  value  not  only  as  an 
educational  contribution  but  also  as  a  common  sense  philosophy 
of  life.  Such  an  attempt  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper.  The  writer  here  will  deal  with  a  more  specific  field  of 
education — that  oi  the  child,  and  with  Mr.  Clemens's  contribution 
to  this  field  as  revealed  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  is  a  book  in  which  we  have 
portrayed  the  life  activities  and  psychology  of  certain  individ- 
uals. These  individuals  are  growing  boys, — ^young  human 
animals  on  the  road  to  civilized  manhood.  *'  Tom  Sawyer,"  as 
Mr.  Clemens  states,  *'is  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of 
three  boys  whom  I  knew,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  composite 
order  of  architecture."  We  learn  further  from  the  introduction 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  drawn  from  life ;  that  most  of  the 
adventures  recorded  in  the  book  were  actual  occurrences,  some 
being  Mark's  own  experiences,  the  rest  those  of  playmates. 
We  have  here,  then,  no  figments  of  a  humorist's  imagination, 
but  characters  and  their  expressions  both  based  on  reality. 
Whether  Mr.  Clemens  intended  the  book  to  be  more  for  the 
entertainment  of  boys  and  girls  or  more  as  a  mission  to  adults, 
in  revealing  current  evils  in  the  rearing  of  boys,  is  beside  the 
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question.  That  the  book  is  prolific  in  bringing  forth  pertinent 
facts  no  thoughtful  reader  would  deny.  That  Mr.  Clemens  did 
have  this  end  in  view,  that  the  book  should  bear  a  mission  to 
the  mature  reader,  is  evident.  He  says  in  his  introduction, 
"  Although  my  book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  entertainment 
of  boys  and  girls,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  shunned  by  men  and 
women  on  that  account,  for  part  of  my  plan  has  been  to 
pleasantly  remind  adults  of  what  they  once  were  themselves^  and 
of  how  they  felt  and  thought  and  talked^  and  what  queer  en- 
terprises they  sometimes  engaged  in."  To  restate  this  aim 
briefly,  it  is  to  bring  the  adult  back  again  to  the  level  of 
childhood. 

To  the  child  every  experience  is  significant.  The  common 
aspects  of  life  have  for  him  a  perpetual  charm.  Every  present 
hour  brings  its  new  surprise ;  every  future  one  is  potential  with 
novelty.  The  horizon  of  his  being  is  not  yet  shadowed  by 
monotony.  The  brightness  of  his  imagination  has  not  become 
dulled  by  contact  with  rough  reality.  Reason  and  reflection 
are  subordinate  to  sensation  and  action.  The  child  is  storing 
up  those  images  which  alone  make  a  future  life  of  varied  vol- 
untary activities  possible.  We  adults  live  in  a  diflferent  psychic 
atmosphere.  Most  of  us  have  drifted  away  from  attention  to 
the  common  things  about  our  doorsteps.  ,  We  are  sunk  in  the 
mires  and  quagpiires  of  bread-winning,  of  care  and  of  petty 
dickerings :  not  all  men  all  the  time,  but  most  men  most  of 
the  time.  It  is  Mr.  Clemens's  attempt  to  bring  back  the  adult 
to  these  initial  aspects  of  life  which  constitutes  at  once  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  book;  not  in  enunciating  maxims  and 
truths  before  unknown,  nor  in  exploiting  some  educational 
system,  but  in  portraying  so  exquisitely  all  that  a  boy  is,  that 
the  adult  is  borne  back  to  his  own  childhood.  We  are  made  to 
feel  the  boy's  passions,  his  ambitions,  his  hopes,  his  resolves, 
his  secret  thoughts  and  beliefs,  his  fears,  the  meaning  of  his 
superstitions ;  we  are  made  to  feel  the  wealth  of  his  imagina- 
tion, the  strength  of  his  love  for  nature  and  all  living  things, 
his  fascination  for  the  forest,  the  great  majestic  river,  his  inter- 
ests in  the  birds,  the  animals,  and  even  crawling  bugs ;  we  are 
made  to  feel  how  detestable  and  all  but  unbearable  are  those 
long,  dreary  hours   of   bending   over  a  book,  or  adding   up 
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columns  of  dead  and  lifeless  figures  when  a  whole  world  of  life 
and  activity  breathes  joy  and  freedom,  when  all  nature  seems  to 
taunt  him  with  his  baptivity  and  beseech  him  to  tear  asunder 
the  bars  of  his  cage  and  fly, — be  free  among  living  things. 

This  constitutes  the  effectiveness  of  the  book  as  an  educational 
force.  The  adult  is  brought  down,  or,  shall  we  not  say,  lifted  up, 
again  to  the  plane  of  childhood.  The  reader  has  learned  some- 
thing ;  his  horizon  of  boy  nature  is  widened.  He  is  borne  back 
on  the  wings  of  time  to  his  own  boyhood  days  by  the  remem- 
brance of  how  he  ^'  felt  and  thought  and  talked  and  acted."  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  train  a  boy  and  to  bear  with  him.  The 
two  are  on  common  ground.  The  one  can  sympathize  with  the 
other.  The  advice,  the  suggestions  are  given  and  taken  with- 
out the  reader's  awareness  of  the  same.  The  truths  are  dressed 
up  in  the  garb  of  humor,  but  the  mind  is  left  thinking.  The 
seed  is  planted  and  rooted.  The  whole  is  accomplished  insid- 
iously. There  is  a  psychic  rejuvenation.  Now  the  man  will 
hear  with  understanding  when  his  fellow  says,  **  Let  boys  be 
boys." 

This  is  the  urgent  plea  of  the  exponents  of  the  subjective 
standard  in  education,  ^^Let  boys  be  boys:"  their  one  great 
trial  is  that  the  parents  and  teachers  will  not  listen,  and  if  they 
do  they  listen  with  a  smile.  They  assert  that  boys  must  be 
boys  in  6rder  to  become  men ;  that  boyhood  has  its  definite 
stages  of  development,  and  requires  psychic  nutriment  suitable 
for  those  stages ;  that  to  discover  this  we  must  discover  what 
these  stages  are,  what  psychic  forces  are  at  work.  One  or  two 
things  psychology  has  established  sufiiciently  for  us  to  pin  our 
faith  to;  viz.,  that  every  child  tends  to  recapitulate  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  also  tends  to  perform  actions  which  are  antici- 
patory of  adult  life.  These  tendencies  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  instincts.  These  instincts  find  their  natural  ex- 
pression in  play.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  nature 
had  devised  no  means  of  educating  her  young.  But  she  has. 
It  is  more  strange  we  have  failed  to  grasp  its  import.  But  re- 
cently have  we  begun  to  realize  the  great  educational  force  of 
play,  and  even  now  but  half  see  its  importance.  Play  is  nature's 
schoolmaster,  nature's  kingdom,  the  schoolroom.  Not  to  give 
free  liberty  to  play  in  youth  is  a  serious  error.     Intellectual 
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exercise,  learning  to  read,  to  write,  to  figure, — all  should  be 
subservient,  kept  in  the  background.  Angelo  Mosso,  the  emi* 
nent  physiologist,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Decennial  Celebration  of 
Clark  University,  held  in  July,  1899,  said :  **  Modern  views 
show  a  tendency  to  confirm  what  the  great  philosophers  of 
Greece  already  recognized ;  viz.,  that  children  ought  to  begin 
to  read  and  write  only  with  the  tenth  year.  The  conviction  is 
again  slowly  maturing  that  our  children  begin  to  learn  too  early, 
that  it  is  injurious  for  the  development  of  the  brain  to  be  fettered 
to  the  school  desk  when  only  five  or  six  years  old.  The  con- 
viction is  slowly  making  its  way  thai  no  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  intellectual  work  than  to  muscular  exercise.  The 
modern  education  of  youth,  however,  resembles  more  an  artifi- 
cial hot-house  culture  than  a  natural  training  of  the  human 
plant.*'  Play  is  nature's  great  device  for  procuring  muscular 
exercise.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  the  skeptic  to  Mosso's 
lecture,  **  Psychic  Processes,"  to  be  found  in  the  Clark  Decen- 
nial Book,  where  he  shows  the  great  influence  of  motor  training 
on  intellectual  power.  In  the  words  of  President  Hall,  •*  Play 
is  the  measure  of  motor  vitality,  and  motor  vitality  decides 
largely  the  position  a  man  will  hold.''  Again,  *«To  be  able  to 
act  is  to  train  the  will ;  the  .man  of  will  is  the  man  for  to-day." 
Play  cannot  exist  without  freedom ;  hence  the  command,  **  Hands 
off."  To  tie  a  calf  down  hind  legs  and  fore,  for  fear  he  will 
wander  away  and  be  lost,  is  only  a  more  cruel  way  of  losing 
him.  The  same  applies  to  boys.  They  must  have  rope,  and 
the  more  you  can  give  them,  the  faster  and  stronger  they  will 
grow.  Some  boys  are  so  tied  down  in  their  youth  they  remain 
<<  calves  "  till  the  end  of  their  last  hour  on  earth.  In  opposition 
to  this  subjective  ideal  is  the  objective,  which  decides  what  is 
right  for  the  child  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  The  psychic 
nutriment  given  to  the  child  by  the  exponents  of  the  objective 
methods  is  decided  upon  by  no  inductive  study  of  needs,  but 
rather  to  bring  about  certain  ends.  It  is  non-scientific.  It  has 
its  analogue  on  the  physical  side  of  thrusting  a  beefsteak  down 
the  throat  of  a  new  born  babe  in  order  to  make  a  man  of  it. 
Apropos  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  describing  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  a  character  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Dombey  and  Son,  that  **  It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pipchin's  sys- 
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tern  not  to  encourage  a  child's  mind  to  develop  and  expand 
itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  open  it  by  force,  like  an 
oyster,  ** 

These  remarks  are  only  cold  expressions  of  what  the  boy  is 
and  what  he  needs.  Mr.  Clemens  makes  ont/eel  their  reality. 
If  we  were  in  search  for  a  boy^  as  Diogenes,  prowling  the  streets 
with  his  lantern  in  full  daylight,  was  for  a  many  in  finding  Tom 
we  would  be  impelled  to  exclaim,  *'  Here  is  a  boy."  Rough, 
uncouth  Tom,  with  his  inborn  hatred  of  soap  and  water ;  Tom, 
the  bane  of  his  family,  the  terror  of  the  village,  a  source  of  dis- 
tress to  every  grown-up  person  about  him,  hero  among  his  com- 
panions, leader  in  every  adventure — that  being,  boiling  nigh  to 
bursting  with  energy,  yet,  withal,  imaginative,  sympathetic,  just. 
Who  of  us  has  not  known  him  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  Tom,  the  boy 
of  action ;  few  can  excel  him  in  play — in  running,  swimming, 
in  coaxing  the  fish  out  of  the  deep  pools  ;  few  who  can  give  him 
points  in  finding  birds'  nests  ;  few  who  are  of  an  acuter  mind  in 
•meeting  common  events  of  life  or  of  keener  insight  in  dealing 
with  his  fellows.  Then  we  have  Huckleberry  Finn, — the  son  of 
the  town  drunkard — who  was  the  source  of  admiration  and  de- 
light to  every  boy  in  town.  Why?  Because,  as  Mark  says, 
'<  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  school  or  church  ;  he  could  go  fishing 
or  swimming  when  he  chose  and  stay  as  long  as  it  suited  him  ; 
nobody  forbade  him  to  fight ;  he  could  sit  up  as  late  as  he  pleased  ; 
he  was  always  the  first  boy  that  went  barefoot  in  the  spring  and 
the  last  to  resume  shoe  leather  in  the  fall ;  he  never  had  to  wash 
nor  put  on  clean  clothes ;  he  could  swear  wonderfully.  In  a 
word,  everything  that  goes  to  make  life  precious  that  boy  had." 
Now,  Huckleberry  is  no  paragon  to  be  imitated.  Yet  is  not  the 
moral  plain  ?  Who  has  not  noticed  the  evident  superiority  in 
many  ways  of  these  Huck  Finns :  boys  brought  up  without  the 
best  material  surroundings  and  home  influences ;  boys  whose 
mothers  have  no  time  to  be  hedging  them  in,  and  pestering  them 
with  **  Don'ts" — don't  this  and  don't  that  and  don't  the  other — 
until  their  whole  cosmology  comes  to  be  a  conception  of  one  great 
overpowering  **  DorCi.^  Such  boys  are  frequently  hardier,  less 
amenable  to  accident,  wiser,  of  stronger  character  and  larger 
individuality  than  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  The  cause  is 
freedom.  There  is  a  happy  mean  between  utter  freedom  and 
excessive  restriction ;  between  spontaneity  and  coercion. 
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Mr.  Kipling  hits  off  the  restriction  method  of  rearing  a  child  in 
an  admirable  way  in  what  he  calls  *•  The  Sheltered  Life  System  •* 
as  follows  :  <*  Let  a  puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath  room  or  chew 
a  newly  blackened  boot.  He  chews  and  chuckles  until  by  and 
by  he  finds  out  that  blacking  and  Old  Brown  Windsor  make 
him  v^ry  sick ;  and  so  he  argues  that  soap  and  boots  are  not 
wholesome.  Any  old  dog  about  the  house  will  soon  show  him 
the  unwisdom  of  biting  big  dog's  ears.  Being  young,  he  re- 
members and  goes  abroad,  at  six  months,  a  well-mannered  litde 
beast  with  a  chastened  appetite.  If  he  had  been  kept  away  from 
boots  and  soap  and  big  dogs  till  he  came  to  the  trinity  full  grown 
and  with  developed  teeth,  consider  how  fearfully  sick  and 
thrashed  he  would  be  I"  Apply  that  notion  to  the  "  sheltered 
life  "  and  see  how  it  works.  It  does  not  sound  pretty,  but  it  is 
•*  the  better  of  two  evils."  If,  then,  as  a  growing  school  in  edu- 
cation holds,  the  boy  of  experience,  who  can  do  many  things 
and  do  them  well,  is  the  boy  who  develops  into  the  strongest 
man,  who  acquires  a  large  personality  and  definiteness  of  char- 
acter, if  this  type  of  boy  is  the  surest  foundation  for  a  life  of  wide 
influence  and  broad  sympathies,  it  is  the  Tom  Sawyers  whom 
we  need  to  cherish.  In  contrast  to  Tom, — the  instinctive,  the 
motor  type  of  character, — a  boy  so  full  of  play  he  can  scarce 
take  time  to  eat,  and,  I  am  afraid,  neglects  his  prayers  as  well 
as  his  Sunday-school  lessons — we  have  the  characterless,  weak- 
minded  Sid  Sawyer,  the  typical  **  good  boy  "with  all  the  aroma 
of  apron  strings  about  him,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sensory 
type  of  character.  There  is  no  place  in  our  feelings  for  the 
Sids  but  pity  for  them  and  their  mothers. 

In  giving  the  boy  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  instinct, 
we  can  best  discover  the  spontaneous  interests  of  boyhood.  By 
knowing  these  we  can  get  a  clue  of  how  we  can  interest  him  in 
school  work.  Interest  is  the  Aladdin  Lamp  of  the  educator. 
With  it  wonders  are  performed.  It  alone  catches  and  imprisons 
the  ever-fleeting  attention.  Without  it,  great  threatening  genii 
are  ever  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  teacher.  One  great 
difficulty  in  education  is  that  going  to  school  is  regarded  as 
work,  and  anything  that  has  the  stigma  of  work  upon  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  child.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  potency  of 
interest  hit  off  in  a  more  delightful  fashion  than  in  the  **  white- 
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washing  episode/'  familiar  to  us  all.  Tom,  by  displaying  the 
utmost  interest  in  simply  white-washing  a  fence,  and  by  a  seem- 
ing unwillingness  to  give  up  the  delights  thereof,  so  aroused  the 
interest  of  his  companions  that  each  one  in  turn  paid  Tom  some- 
thing for  the  privilege.  Tom  himself  detested  the  work,  but  he 
made  out  it  was  a  great  opportunity  and  a  nice  and  particular 
job.  In  Tom's  vernacular,  **I  reckon  there  ain't  one  boy  in  a 
thousand  that  can  do  it  the  way  it's  got  to  be  done,"  and  thus 
each  boy's  desire  was  aroused  to  prove  his  efficiency  and  his 
interest  in  doing  the  job  and  doing  it  well. 

In  our  educational  systems  many  tasks  are  imposed  that  would 
be  play  if  interest  could  be  aroused,  and  if  the  odium  of  work  did 
not  adhere  to  them.  The  schoolroom  must  somehow  be  made  a 
place  of  interest ;  a  place  where  a  want  is  brought  by  the  child 
and  fulfilled  by  the  teacher.  Instead  of  forcing  and  dragging 
our  children  to  school,  if  need  be  let  us  hold  them  back.  If  we 
made  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  obtain  instruction,  perhaps  the 
child  would  desire  it  more.  As  Mark  puts  it:  *•  It  is  a  great 
law  of  human  action  that  in  order  to  make  a  man  or  a  boy  covet 
a  thing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain.  Work 
consists  of  whatever  a  body  is  obliged  to  do,  and  play  consists 
of  whatever  a  body  is  not  obliged  to  do."  Do  we  not  depreciate 
the  inherent  worth  of  the  human  mind  by  making  of  its  develop- 
ment one  long  continuation  of  compulsory  labor,  cramming 
knowledge  continually  into  the  mind  of  the  child  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  bring  something  of  his  own  to  the  mill ;  neglect- 
ing his  peculiar  interests  in  order  to  make  him  grind  out  that 
which  we  in  our  superior  wisdom  consider  essential?  Thus  we 
make  of  his  education  a  merely  passive,  receptive  process. 
Activity  is  what  the  child  requires :  to  do  things,  not  receive 
them ;  to  give  expression  to  itself.  To  these  spontaneous  inter- 
ests we  can  graft  on  other  essentials.  We  can  use  these  to 
arouse  interest  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  an4  other 
*•  alphabets  of  learning." 

This  little  sketch  has  already  passed  beyond  the  bounds  in- 
tended, but  before  concluding,  a  word  in  regard  to  a  factor  too 
little  considered  in  our  treatment  of  the  young, — that  of  insidious 
suggestions.  The  truth  of  this  Mr.  Clemens  shows  in  the  fol- 
lowing.    Tom  joined  the  •*  Cadets  of  Temperance,"  and  prom- 
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ised  to  ^*  abstain  from  smoking,  drinking  and  profanity  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  member."  "But  here  he  found  out  anew 
thing, — namely,  that  to  promise  not  to  do  a  thing  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  a  body  want  to  go  and  do  that  very  thing.  Tom 
soon  found  himself  tormented  with  the  desire  to  drink  and  swear ; 
the  desire  grew  so  intense  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  chance  to 
display  himself  in  a  red  sash  kept  him  from  withdrawing  from 
the  order."  Finally  he  did  withdraw.  He  was  free,  and  could 
drink  and  swear  now,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  no  longer 
wanted  to.  The  simple  fact  that  he  could,  removed  the  desire 
and  charm  of  it.  When  we  tellgrowing  boys  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing  because  it  means  wickedness  and  final  ruin,  do  we  not 
very  often  suggest  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  doing  the  same?  Is  not  this  desire,  through  in- 
creased warnings  of  this  nature,  more  than  likely  to  become  red 
hot  and  burn  its  impression  in?  This  becomes  a  rather  serious 
question  to  the  psychologist,  who  realizes  the  powerful  influence 
of  such  indirect  suggestions  on  future  conduct. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  little  has  been  said  bearing  strictly 
upon  education.  If  education  consisted  of  mere  book  learning 
this  would  be  true.  But  education  is  a  larger  thing.  It  is 
development — physical,  mental,  spiritual.  It  is  the  making  of 
men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls.  Physiologists  tell  us  the 
stature  a  man  may  reach  is  determined  at  birth,  beyond  which 
no  training  can  make  him  grow.  But  by  deficient  training,  by 
neglect  and  abuse,  he  may  fall  far  below  this.  May  not  this  be 
the  case  on  the  psychic  and  spiritual  side  of  man  ?  The  aim 
then  would  be  to  bring  each  human  being  to  the  fulfillment  of 
his  appointed  end,  which  would  be  for  him  completeness  of  per- 
fection. Thus  we  would  make  men  and  women  who  would  best 
fit  the  culture  stage  in  which  they  happened  to  be  living :  men 
up  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress ;  as  some  one  has  put  it,  men 
and  women  *<  in  line  with  the  best  civilization  of  the  day  "  ;  not 
radical  fanatics,  nor  ultra  conservatives,  but  men  and  women 
free  from  craven  fear  and  superstition,  who  love  to  do  the  work 
suited  to  their  constitution,  alive  with  interest  to  do  some  one 
thing  and  do  it  well,  who  scorn  not  manual  labor,  who  know 
their  own  worth  and  bow  the  knee  to  no  man  except  their  supe- 
rior in  virtue  or  accomplishments.     This  is  education.     It  must 
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seek  a  foundation  in  a  full  understanding  of  the  material  which 
goes  into  the  completed  structure — the  psychic  constitution  of 
the  child.     This  is  the  raison  cPUre  of**  Child  study." 

The  recent  development  of  child  study,  illuminating  the  whole 
field  of  practical  pedagogy  with  new  light,  has  revealed  facts 
which  demand  almost  a  *'  right-about  face"  in  our  educational 
procedure.  For  the  student  of  education  the  subjective  ideal  as 
opposed  to  the  objective  becomes  now  the  focus  of  pedagogical 
methods.  The  rank  and  file  of  humanity,  however,  gathered 
around  the  long  serving,  long  revered  objective  standard,  heed 
no  voice  but  that  of  their  silent  commander, — Conservatism, 
with  his  time-honored  mandate,  ••  Close  your  eyes.  Stop  your 
ears  and  Hold  fast  1 "  This  constitutes  a  difficulty  which  baffles 
conscientious  workers  for  educational  advance.  The  aim  of  the 
present  paper  was  to  venture  to  suggest  a  means  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  The  potency  of  appealing  to  the  dramatic  instinct 
of  man  in  order  to  inculcate  new  ideals  of  life  and  living  is  a 
sociological  and  ethical  axiom.  To  write  the  history  of  the 
power  for  good  and  bad  of  the  drama  and  novel  would  be  to 
write  a  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  more  accurately 
than  has  ever  been  done  and  more  comprehensively  than  prob- 
ably ever  will  be.  The  reason  of  this  power  can  be  best  summed 
up  briefly  in  psychological  terms  in  the  word — suggestibility. 
For  a  sponge  to  manifest  its  absorbing  qualities,  it  is  an  absolute 
essential  that  it  be  placed  in  its  native  element — the  water.  In 
the  air  it  remains  dry,  unimpressionable,  irresponsive.  So  with 
men.  Ethical  or  educational  principles,  stated  by  the  peda- 
gogue in  lecture  or  scientific  tome,  leave  the  rank  and  file  as 
dry,  empty  and  unimpressionable  as  it  found  them.  When  these 
same  principles  are  embodied  in  the  minds  of  characters  which 
impel  us  to  feel  that  these  are  beings  **  bone  of  our  bone,"  with 
capabilities  of  hatred  and  of  love,  of  suffering  and  of  joy,  we 
begin  to  absorb  and  expand.  We  precipitate  the  abstract  down 
to  the  .concrete,  and  thus  make  a  universal  solvent.  We  humans 
are  concrete.  This  is  the  air  we  are  born  in,  live  in  and  die 
in.  The  suggestibility  of  man  is  the  absorbing  force.  Bear  in 
mind  how  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ignited  fires  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  great  moral  question  of  slavery  when  newspapers,  lectures 
and  preachers  had  all  but  failed.     What  we  need  in  education 
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is  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  which  shall  awaken  the  **  silent  major- 
ity "  to  the  realization  of  flagrant  errors  in  our  present  non- 
psychological  treatment  of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  educational  value  of  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer.  We  have  other  stories  of  childhood  of  not  a  little 
educational  worth — Tom  Brown's  School  Days  and  Kipling's 
Stalky  and  Co.,  especially  adapted  for  English  readers,  Ruth 
McE.  Stuart's  Sonny,  Barrie's  Sentimental  Tommy,  Charles  D. 
Warner's  Being  a  Boy,  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Each  of 
these  contains  a  greater  or  less  power.  Yet  none  of  them  has 
exerted  the  influence  which  is  potential  in  this  field.  We  still 
await  the  enkindling  by  genius. 

PROGRESS  AND  PROVIDENCE 

JOHN  OGDEN,    MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

(Concluded,) 

NOW  the  question  occurs.  How  to  adjust  man  to  his  work, 
or  his  work  to  him,  so  that  there  shall  be  economy — no 
waste  on  either  side.  What  are  some  of  the  requisites?  First, 
we  must  have  room.  Things  need  room  to  grow.  Plants  need 
it,  and  if  overcrowded  they  will  perish,  or  at  least  fail  to  produce. 
Animals  need  it,  and  degenerate  if  deprived  of  it.  Human 
animals  need  it,  and  become  mere  pigmies,  in  comparison,  if 
they  have  not  room  for  exercise  and  growth.  The  most  piti- 
able spectacle  of  degeneration  is  presented  in  our  crowded  cities, 
whose  slums  and  alleys  are  the  habitations  of  little  children. 
Families,  schools,  churches,  cities,  communities,  nations,  all 
need  room  for  expansion,  or  they  soon  show  signs  of  decay. 
When  they  cease  to  grow  their  native  energies  prey  upon  their 
life  sources,  and  they  are  consumed,  or  pass  into  other  forms. 

All  these  organizations  were  made  to  grow,,  and  the  earth  is 
large  enough,  if  properly  apportioned,  to  contain  and  maintain 
a  hundred  times  its  present  population,  leaving  room  for  educa- 
tion— a  hundred  acres,  if  need  be — to  each  schoolhouse,  where 
the  industries  of  various  kinds  could  be  carried  on  ;  and  another 
hundred  for  amusements,  recreations,  and  the  study  of  natural 
life.  '*  What  of  our  large  cities?"  Why,  they  must  get  out  of 
the  way  ;  for  *'  expansion  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  present  time. 
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Expansion  is  progress  and  providence  in  partnership,  and  the 
world  must  give  place. 

What  is  a  school,  and  what  its  highest  purpose?  Is  it  a 
place  in  which  simply  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  sciences  and 
a  few  of  the  simpler  arts?  Or  may  it  not  rather  be  a  place  also 
for  the  application  of  these  sciences  and  arts?  A  place  where 
children  shall  learn  also  how  to  live — not  simply  how  to  make 
a  living  by  their  wits ;  but  how  to  live  industrious,  honest, 
useful  lives.  Well,  we  learn  to  do  by  doing — not  doing  in 
miniature,  not  doing  in  mere  pretence,  but  in  reality.  Then 
why  not  make  this  reality  pay  at  the  same  time?  We  thereby 
enhance  the  incentive  for  doing  and  the  value  of  doing,  or  work, 
a  hundredfold.  This  will  give  a  new  meaning  to  expansion ; 
and  will  be  the  life  and  hope  of  our  new  possessions,  a  joy  to 
the  millions  yet  dwarfed  and  in  darkness. 

Le.t  us  apply  this  theory — for  as  yet  it  is  only  theory — ^to  our 
own  country,  this  American  nation  having  but  just  emerged 
from  the  catastrophe  of  rending  away  a  great  political  and 
social  evil.  Our  internal  growth  and  energy  soon  became 
phenomenal.  Then  came  our  first  real  effort  toward  expan- 
sion. Our  native  energy  unemployed — always  dangerous  in  a 
republic — sought  relief.  Providence  pointed  the  way,  and 
Cuba  is  free ;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines are  ours,  and  we  thus  have  work  enough  on  our  hands 
for  these  pent-up  energies,  for  the  next  half  century,  at  least ; 
and  woe  be  unto  us  and  ours  if  for  any  cause  we  fail  to  heed 
this  call  for  help  in  the  world's  civilization  ;  or  if  for  mercenary 
considerations  alone  we  enter  upon  this  work.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  committed  to  us. 

Providence  points  the  way,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  urges 
us  on  to  the  enfranchisement  of  nations.  And  this  spirit  has 
gone  abroad.  It  has  leaped  the  intervening  seas,  and  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  ocean  stretch  forth  their  hands  for  help 
and  a  higher  civilization.  And  Providence  points  to  a  people, 
not  "bared  and  peeled,"  but  strong  and  powerful,  bubbling 
over,  as  it  were,  with  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  and  energy,  for 
this  evangelizing  of  the  world.     Shall  we  heed  this  call? 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  our  internal  affairs,  our 
centers  of  vitality,  whence  must  arise  and  go  forth,  eventually, 
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those  Streams  of  influence  that  shall  fertilize  our  resources,  and 
create  forces  that  shall  accomplish  this  work  of  universal  expan- 
sion and  Christianization  of  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  of  the  earth ;  for  there  must  be  but  one  language  and 
one  religion.  Governments  may  be  different;  but  all  these 
must  understand  one  another,  and  love  one  another.  This 
is  the  ultimate  of  the  present  movement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  It  is  truly  missionary,  and  it  is  truly  magnanimous. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  working  of  the  gospel 
leaven  hidden  in  the  **  three  measures  of  meal*' — the  masses  of 
humanity,  tience  the  effervescence,  the  expansion.  The 
man, — likewise  the  community,  the  nation  or  government — 
that  moves  in  this  matter  makes  a  fatal  mistake  if  he  leaves 
God  out  of  his  reckoning.  His  hand  is  in  all  this.  He  is  not 
only  the  prime  factor,  but  the  prime  mover  in  this  work  of 
evangelization. 

This,  too,  is  the  hope  of  our  schools.  They  have  now 
acquired  a  strength  that  will  not  only  make  them  powerful,  but 
will  also  enable  them  to  illustrate  these  new  features  of  education 
by  labor  in  these  new  fields  of  expansion.  And  they  are  not 
godless  schools,  as  some  have  vainly  asserted ;  but  they  are 
the  growing  instruments  in  God's  hand  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
cause  of  national,  and,  finally,  of  universal  liberty.  But  they, 
like  all  other  things  of  growth,  must  have  room  for  growth. 
Let  us,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  glance  at  this  feature 
— the  possibilities  of  our  schools  of  to-day. 

We  have  assumed  that  expansion  is  a  law  of  civilization  and 
of  progress.  It  has  a  history,  a  growth  in  other  lands  as  well  as 
in  ours.  It  may  be  traced  backward  to  savage  life.  Witness  the 
narrow,  contracted  streets,  or  paths  rather,  of  an  Indian  village, 
or  the  squalor  of  a  Hottentot  kraal,  and  compare  these  with  the 
more  enlightened  styles  of  more  modern  life.  The  same  dis- 
parity is  seen  also  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Instance  the  early  village  life  in  Switzerland,  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and  England,  and  our  own  earlier 
**  Boston  cow-paths,"  scarcely  affording  passageway  for  a  con- 
veyance.    Do  people  build  in  this  way  now?      Why? 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the 
capacity  of  city  streets  and  style  of  buildings,  both  public  and 
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private,  have  changed  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  for  the 
better;  and  **  good  roads"  has  become  a  publicybrf.  But  this 
is  only  the  opening  chapter  in  improvements.  And  then, 
nearly  all  our  large  cities  now  have  their  **  social  settlements" 
among  the  poor,  lifting  them  into  higher  modes  of  living.  Cul- 
tivated men  and  women — chiefly  the  latter — go  among  them 
and  live  among  them,  even  as  Christ  did,  to  show  them  how  to 
live,  and  to  lift  them  up  by  the  force  of  example. 

This  is  Christianity  with  its  coat  off  (coat  of  paint)  and  its 
sleeves  rolled  up,  that  it  may  work  in  earnest,  and  enter  into 
the  very  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people.  City  boards  of 
education,  and  town  councils,  and  liberal-minded  and  kind- 
hearted  men  and  women  are  preparing  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  children  of  the  schools  and  for  all  classes,  where  plays  and 
exercises  of  various  kinds  are  superintended  by  competent 
teachers  and  instructors.  Not  only  so,  but  gardens  and  work- 
shops and  kitchens  are  provided  where  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, floriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  housekeeping  are  all  rep- 
resented in  a  small  way ;  and  the  children  take  to  these  like 
ducks  to  water.  And  why?  Because  they  are  natural y  con- 
genial^ and  necessary  io  their  health,  happiness  and  education. 

What  a  discovery  I  And,  as  yet,  how  inadequate  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  millions  I  But  it  is  a  beginning,  and  the  way  is 
opening  for  more  and  better  provisions  for  the  true  education. 
But  how  long  we  have  been  in  coming  even  to  this  I  What 
long,  weary  days  and  years  children  have  spent  in  pent-up 
schoolrooms  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  (  ?)  And  we 
are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  children  need  room  and  work 
in  which  to  grow — expand.  It  is  a  marvel  that  they  have  sur- 
vived this  **  anti-expansion"  treatment  all  these  weary  years; 
and  that  they  have  vitality  enough  left  to  start  in  anew  and  to 
begin  to  grow.  God  be  thanked  for  this  first  step  in  real  edu- 
cational progress  I  Let  us  go  on  and  complete  it,  and  plant  it 
in  Japan,  in  India,  in  China,  everywhere ;  but,  first  of  all,  in 
our  own  new  possessions  !  Better  this  than  standing  armies  to 
control  them. 

Here,  again ^  the  hand  of  Providence  has  pointed  the  way ; 
for  no  sooner  have  we  discovered,  in  reality,  that  education 
means  work,  and  have  begun  in  a  small  way  to  experiment  to 
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prove  it,  than,  lo  I  the  islands  of  the  ocean  fall  into  our  hands, 
and  begin  calling  for  just  this  kind  of  education  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  them  !  The  man  or  the  party  that  cannot  see  the 
hand  of  Providence,  or  of  God,  in  all  this,  is  surely  blind  .  .  . 
or  worse.  But  this  blindness  shall  cease,  we  hope,  when  they 
see  these  countries  taking  up  this  type  of  education — **  the  white 
man's  burden  " — and  covering  themselves  and  the  earth  with 
the  products  of  man's  labor  and  invention ;  for  it  will  surely 
come  to  pass,  but  not  in  a  day. 

We  have,  as  yet,  but  just  begun  this  work  of  expansion  in 
our  schools  and  school  grounds.  We  must  have  more  room 
and  more  machinery  to  complete  the  work ;  for  what  are  a  few 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  millions  of  children  waiting  for 
them?  What  a  few  gardens  and  workshops,  when  we  need 
fields  and  farms  and  forests,  fountains  and  lakes  and  rivers  and 
the  whole  line  of  industrial  affairs,  all  handed  over  to  the  young 
men  and  maidens,  to  boys  and  girls  and  little  children — all  led 
by  their  seniors  in  the  industry — in  order  to  educate  them  and 
make  them  strong,  healthy,  happy ;  teaching  them  how  to  work 
by  working  ;  how  to  live  by  right  livings — living  in  that  larger 
way  indicated  in  the  laws  of  life? 

Nothing  will  ever  lift  the  masses  of  men  and  women  from  the 
degradation  of  filth  and  vice  and  crime,  like  giving  them  room 
and  something  to  do ;  opening  up  to  them  all  the  avenues  of 
industry  and  social  refinement  and  pleasure.  It  is  the  very 
gospel  of  salvation  itself,  illustrated  in  actual  living.  Preaching 
alone  will  never  do  it.  We  must  begin  the  practice  of  this  on 
a  larger  scale  than  has  as  yet  been  ventured.  There  is  no 
question  or  doubt  about  this  matter.  Our  schools,  with  all  their 
excellencies  and  improvements,  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  age.  What  they  have  done  for  us,  up  to  the  present 
time,  only  shows  their  capabilities,  or  what,  under  enlarged 
opportunities,  they  7nay  yet  do  for  us. 

But  how  can  we  have  farms  and  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
workshops  and  factories  and  mills  and  foundries  in  a  city  like 
Boston  or  New  York,  Chicago  or  Minneapolis?  Ah,  that  is 
the  question.  We  cannot,  as  they  are  now  built.  But  who 
planned  and  ordered  these  as  they  now  are?  True  economy 
says,   and   health    says,   and   the    happiness   of  humanity — its 
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longevity,  integrity,  unity,  perpetuity  and  virtue — all  say,  lear 
these  cttiesj  towns  and  hamlets  down  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
with  the  least  waste  possible,  and  build  them  up  again  as  they 
should  be,  doubling  and  trebling  the  area  of  lots  and  streets  and 
parks  and  all  public  places ;  allowing  ample  room  for  all  the 
industries  and  places  of  learning  and  amusements.  It  will  take 
time  and  money,  to  be  sure;  but  to  what  better  purpose  edu- 
cationally, economically  and  religiously  can  time  and  money 
be  used?  It  will  give  plenty  of  employment  to  the  now  many 
unemployed,  besides  furnishing  just  the  right  opportunity,  edu- 
cationally, for  all  our  schools, — educationally^  I  say,  for  the 
true  theory  and  art  of  building,  combining  every  advantage  of 
convenience  and  health  have  not  yet  been  learned  by  our 
people,'  and  probably  never  will  be  learned  until  we  enter  upon 
some  such  general  plan  of  improvement, — and  these  things 
must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  practiced  in  the  schools,  if 
we  would  have  them  appear  in  our  general  plan  of  living.  And 
as  to  the  expense :  to  what  better  use  can  we  put  our  surplus 
wealth,  that  has  already  begun  to  corrupt  our  governments, — 
municipal,  state  and  national, — as  well  as  our  families  and 
populations, than  to  make  it  subserve  some  such  noble  purpose? 
We  have  no  other  use  for  our  millionaires ;  and  we  have  no 
need  of  trusts  to  pervert  the  ways  of  justice  and  mercy. 

The  only  needful,  safe  and  consistent  trust  is  the  association 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people — that  earned  by  the  people — in- 
vested in  the  industries  of  the  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  not  for  the  few  to  "  lord  it"  over  the  people. 

This  matter  of  wealth  and  poverty  must  be  adjusted  in  some 
such  way,  or  else  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  heavier  bill  than 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  aforesaid  improvements ;  besides,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  and  begin  again.  Legislation  will 
never  solve  the  question.  It  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  legislation. 
Labor  organizations  and  labor  strikes  only  aggravate  it.  It 
must  come  from  the  industrial  education  of  the  people ;  and 
this  can  best  be  done  in  and  with  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  asking  and  pleading,  in  their  mute,  eloquent 
way,  to  do  this  world-work  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  edu- 
cational process,  thereby  to  break  up  this  monopoly  that 
threatens  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  country.     God  has  led 
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US  to  see  this  oncoming  evil  that  we  may  avert  it ;  and  unless 
soon  arrested  the  labor  strike  will  demand  a  standing  army  to 
repress  the  almost  constant  disorders  arising  from  our  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  The  key 
to  the  solution  of  this  whole  matter  is,  every  man  that  labors  and 
earns  wages  must  have  a  just  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
such  labor;  and,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  the  labor  strike  will 
not  down  until  throttled  by  the  hand  of  little  children — ^the 
schools — educated  labor.  Shall  we  deny  the  children — the 
schools — this  boon,  and  thus  perpetuate  our  bondage?  That 
would  be  an ti- American,  anti-progressive,  anti-expansive,  and 
all  the  other  antis  one  can  think  of,  even  to  anti-Christian. 

Yes,  let  our  cities  be  rebuilt  as  fast  as  possible;  and  there 
need  be  no  revolution,  no  violence  about  it.  The  natural  order 
of  progress  will  accomplish  it,  if  not  interfered  with  by  our 
cupidity  or  foolish  devices.  The  work  has  already  begun ; 
slow,  as  yet,  to  be  sure,  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  com- 
mitted it  to  the  proper  workmen.  The  schools  must  have  a 
hand  in  it.  They  must  teach  the  laws  of  living  by  practical 
example.  They  must  teach  expansion  as  a  doctrine,  and  then 
practice  it  as  a  necessity ;  teach  it  as  a  science  and  practice  it 
as  an  art ;  and  all  other  sciences  and  arts  will  contribute  their 
mite  and  strength  to  this  onward  movement  of  the  wave  of 
progress. 

It  was  certainly  never  intended  by  God  or  nature  that  people 
live  even  as  they  now  do  in  many  places,  huddled  together  in 
herds  and  heaps,  and  piled  up  in  tenement  houses,  where 
disease  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand — where  the  very  air  is 
poisoned  by  malaria.  What  places  in  which  to  rear  children, 
when  there  is  so  much  healthy  room  going  to  waste  outside ; 
room  that  needs  the  artistic  hand  of  childhood  and  youth, 
trained  in  the  schools  to  work,  to  make  these  waste  places 
bloom  as  the  garden  of  God !  Oh,  give  the  children  room,^ 
room  in  which  to  bloom  and  grow  and  be  strong  I 

Nor  yet  was  it  ever  intended,  I  think,  that  families  should  be 
reared  in  modern  flats,  where  the  human  strata,  like  stone  in 
the  quarry,  can  be  counted  by  the  dozen — vertically.  This  is 
altogether  unnatural.  Every  child  should  touch  the  ground 
that  nourishes  him,  and  that  right  often.     He   should   have 
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plenty  of  dirt  wherein  to  grow ;  not  the  dirt  that  accumulates, 
sometimes,  in  his  home  (  ?) ,  or  the  filth  of  the  slums,  but  the 
clean,  healthy  dirt  of  the  field  and  farm  and  forest,  in  which  he 
can  vegetate  with  plants,  and  grow  with  animals  of  his  own  and 
other  species.  This  is  God's  plan ;  but  we  have  perverted  the 
ways  of  God  in  our  unseemly  haste  to  be  rich. 

Give  room  I  Give  room,  not  to  the  leper,  but  to  our  children 
to  grow,  or  their  natural  efforts  to  expand  will  produce  mon- 
strosities !  The  country  cries  for  expansion,  and  our  children 
respond,  •*  Give  us  room  to  work  and  grow  1 "  Our  cities  must 
be  ruralized,  and  our  country  must  Ije  urbanized  to  the  extent 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  places  in  the  earth,  and  no  corrupt- 
ing centers  to  fester  and  poison  all  the  atmosphere,  physically 
and  morally.  Then  shall  we  have  ample  space  for  our  gardens 
and  farms  and  factories — ample  for  all  internal  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  our  roadways  and  other  modes  of  travel  shall 
be  so  improved  that  distance  in  transportation  shall  be  practi- 
cally annihilated ;  and  there  shall  be  ample  room  for  the  study 
of  nature  in  reality,  instead  of  as  now,  in  miniature. 

And  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  •*  The  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls  should  yield  a  revenue  instead  of  a  deficit — 
a  tax."  This  is  the  economy  that  plans  largely,  that  plants  lib- 
erally, and  reaps  bountifully.  And  the  education  thus  obtained 
shall  mean  something  more  than  a  mere  diploma  in  the  arts, 
about  which  the  holder  knows  practically  little  or  nothing  at 
all,  and  in  letters,  of  which  he  has  but  the  beginning.  It  means 
better  health,  longer  life,  clearer  thinking,  a  loftier  faith,  an 
uplift  heavenward.  It  means  work  for  all  and  all  for  work. 
It  means  fewer  jails,  almshouses  and  asylums,  and  more 
churches,  schools  and  kindergartens.  Our  whole  land  shall 
be  one  great  schoolhouse.  It  means  fewer  millionaires  and 
more  wealthy  workers.  It  means  educated  labor,  or  that 
which  lifts  man  into  a  higher  realm  of  thought,  discovery  and 
invention ;  that  which  makes  man  a  king  and  crowns  him  with 
the  diadem — the  mastery  of  nature  and  art.  And,  more  than 
all,  it  shall  make  our  homes  happy  and  our  people  joyful. 
This  is  providential  progress  and  progressive  power. 


• 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS' 

MARY  H.  LEONARD,  ROCHESTER,  MASS. 

IT  was  George  Eliot  who  once  wrote,  '*The  ignorance  of 
middle-aged  people  will  never  be  fully  known,  for  the  want 
of  public  examinations."  And  she  was  right.  Ignorance  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  in  varying  degrees  is  a  universal  human 
attribute ;  and  an  examination  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  it  for  that  end,  may  always  be  trusted  to  bring  plenty 
of  ignorance  to  light. 

Memory  recalls  two  teachers  in  the  same  school,  both  efficient 
and  beloved  by  their  pupils,  but  whose  habits  in  examinations 
were  of  opposite  types.  The  one  gave  her  pupils  a  chance  to 
show  in  the  best  form  that  which  they  had  faithfully  studied, 
and  a  general  condition  of  high  per  cents  and  smiling  faces  was 
the  unvarying  result.  The  other  in  his  monthly  tests  sought  by 
means  of  fair,  though  unlooked-for,  applications  to  probe  every 
possible  weakness ;  and  while  a  few  of  the  students  rising  to  the 
occasion  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  grapple  with  searching  ques- 
tions, there  were  many  failures,  and  the  recorded  percentages 
were  always  low.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
of  these  teachers,  one  would  gain  from  the  figures  which  they 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  school  record  book  only  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  relative  results  of  school  work  in  the  two  class 
rooms. 

Of  the  value  of  school  examinations  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
They  are  an  indispensable  means  for  revealing  to  teachers  and 
pupils  both  the  accomplished  results  and  the  demands  for  further 
study. 

As  a  test  of  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  "themselves 
the  examination  results  can  be  fairly  judged  only  by  the  school 
authorities.  They  alone  know  what  the  line  of  teaching  has 
been  and  what  results  may  rightly  be  expected.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  formal  examination  is  only  one  of  many  tests. 
Written  examinations  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher's  judgment. 
They  should  not  be  made  the  whole  ground  of  judgment.  The 
school  which  bases  its  system  of  promotions  solely  on  the  results 
of  stated  written  examinations,  leaves  out  some  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  value,  and  is  guilty  of  injustice  to  not  a  few 
of  its  pupils. 
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In  the  case  of  a  school  examination  conducted  by  persons 
other  than  the  school  authorities,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  pupils 
that  is  really  being  judged.  It  is  the  school  authorities  them- 
selves or  the  system  of  work  that  they  have  inaugurated  that  is 
really  on  trial.  The  recent  examination  by  a  Senate  Committee 
of  the  first-year  pupils  of  the  six  high  schools  of  Washington 
was  no  examination  of  these  pupils  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
was  an  investigation^  directed  primarily  against  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  indirectly,  also,  against  the 
whole  American  school  system  and  modern  methods  of  school 
instruction.  We  are  told  in  the  condemnatory  report:  ** Start- 
ling as  the  results  of  these  examinations  are,  similar  results 
would  be  obtained  probably  in  the  majority  of  cities  East  and 
West." 

That  the  great  American  public  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  is  beyond  question. 
More  than  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  thus  to  inquire.  The 
schools,  which  are  '*for  the  people,"  are  also  **of  the  people," 
and  must  be  controlled  **by  the  people."  The  value  of  each 
citizen's  judgment,  however,  will  be  determined  by  his  intelli- 
gence ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  expert  knowledge 
that  chiefly  counts,  rather  than  the  general  intelligence  of  those 
who  have  given  no  special  study  to  the  theme. 

The  Washington  examinations  were  **in  history  and  arith- 
metic, with  particular  directions  to  pay  attention  to  spelling  and 
the  framing  of  sentences.  An  effort  was  made  to  avoid  catch 
questions,  and  to  make  an  examination  that  would  be  a  fair  test 
of  the  average  student's  ability.  The  examination  was  confined 
to  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  because  they 
would,  it  was  thought,  show  the  eflSciency  of  the  work  done  in 
the  eight  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  .  .  .  The  papers 
were  marked  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiners  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  questions  were  thoughtfully  framed 
and  the  papers  carefully  examined  and  reported  upon.  But  an 
important  question  that  asks  itself  is :  How  would  the  Senate 
Committee  and  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission know  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  first-year  high 
school  pupils  ?     Have  they  had  large  experience  in  dealing  with 
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children  at  this  particular  stage  of  school  work?  Have  they 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  results  attained  under  varied  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  thus  becoming  the  qualified  judges  of  these 
systems  ?  One  fails  to  discover  that  either  the  officers  who  con- 
ducted the  examination,  or  the  elderly  Senators  who  presented 
the  report  to  the  Senate,  have  any  first-hand  expert  knowledge 
either  of  specific  school  methods  or  their  comparative  results. 

But  the  value  of  an  examination  may  be  gauged  partly  by  the 
reasons  for  the  examination  and  the  ends  to  which  its  results 
are  to  be  directed.  Why  was  this  Washington  investigation 
held  at  all  ? 

We  read  that  there  was  before  the  Senate  a  proposal  to  change 
the  system  of  supervision  in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
How  far  politics  may  have  entered  into  this  proposal  for  a 
change  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  there  was  behind  it  a 
genuine  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  that  the  schools 
were  inefficient.  Such  a  feeling  exists  in  most  communities, 
arid  with  more  or  less  of  reason.  We  do  not  suppose  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  all  the  people  will  be  agreed  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  above  criticism,  and  that  no  change  is  needed. 
If  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  should  ever  arise  we  fear  that 
it^  would  mean  the  lethargy  of  indifference,  and  that  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  public  school  system  would  soon  follow. 

But  whatever  may  have  led  to  it,  there  was  a  political  move- 
ment on  foot  for  a  change  in  school  supervision,  and  the  exami- 
nation was  undertaken  as  a  means  to  show  that  the  change  was 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  question  was  pre-judged.  The 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  illustrative  examples  of  the 
ignorance  of  public  school  children  that  might  be  used  as  evi- 
dence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

An  easy  task,  to  be  sure  !  If  any  person  is  in  doubt  whether 
the  examination  papers  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  children  will  give  a  list  of  mistakes  large  enough 
to  meet  all  demands  that  can  be  laid  upon  it,  he  is  much  un- 
versed in  school  affairs.  The  mistakes  needed  to  show  the 
inefficiency  of  Washington  schools  and  of  modern  methods  were 
not  lacking.  The  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  **  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  the  following  errors :  Incorrect  use  of 
the  hyphen,  misspelling  of  ordinary  words  of  one  and  two  syl- 
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lables,  a  tendency  to  use  the  comma  too  frequently,  failure  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  use  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
and  after  an  abbreviation,  and  incorrect  use  of  the  parenthesis." 
**  Crude  ideas  and  conceptions  of  historical  matters,  lack  of 
ability  to  express  oneself  in  exact  English,  and  failure  to  com- 
prehend questions  in  regard  to  the  three  branches  of  government 
were  apparent  in  the  history  examination." 

All  probably  true  !  Indeed,  if  any  of  these  errors  had  been 
absent  from  the  written  papers  of  a  thousand  school-children  we 
should  have  felt  reasonably  sure  that  the  examination  was 
**  packed." 

The  percentage  of  correct  results  in  history  and  arithmetic 
combined  varied  in  the  six  schools  from  51.45  to  64.65.  These 
are  the  figures  given ;  but  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  show- 
ing, that  for  a  set  of  questions  given  by  a  Senate  Committee  the 
children  reached  an  average  of  one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the 
number  of  their  correct  replies,  seems  beyond  the  ability  of  most 
of  us  to  determine  without  larger  data  to  reason  from. 

In  the  one  department  of  spelling  it  may  be  easier  to  judge. 
We  are  told  that  the  average  number  of  misspellings  in  the  four 
white  schools  was  2.86,  3.28,  3.31,  and  3.5  words.  The  two 
colored  schools  were  more  deficient,  misspelling  on  the  average 
4.8  and  6.0  words.  The  Washington  Post  prints  a  long  list  of 
misspellings  gathered  from  the  papers  of  these  1,188  children. 
In  the  printed  list  there  are  several  words  with  whose  forms  as 
given  we  can  find  nothing  to  condemn,  while*  the  press  com- 
ments on  this  **  deplorable  showing"  are  not  free  from  a  number 
of  equally  gross  misspellings.  Typographical  slips,  of  course  ! 
But  one  would  be  a  poor  observer  of  childhood  who  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  soipe  of  the  omitted  letters  and  syllables  in  the  long 
list  of  errors,  soberly  presented  for  public  consideration,  may  be 
set  down  as  **  pen-slips"  from  the  hundreds  of  children  who  in 
various  stages  of  excitement  and  weariness  are  subjected  to  the 
nervous  strain  of  a  written  examination.  After  all,  an  average 
of  about  three  misspelled  words  among  the  white  first-year 
pupils  9f  the  Washington  high  schools  strikes  us  as  giving  on  the 
whole  a  very  faif  promise  for  the  spelling  abilities  of  the  next 
generation  of  Washingtonians. 

But,  according   to  the   Washington  daily  papers,  the   most 
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remarkable  answers  occurred  in  the  history  examination,  and 
particularly  in  reply  to  the  question,  **  Name  the  three  branches 
into  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  and 
state  in  general  the  duty  of  each  branch."  In  this  department 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Senate  Committee  were  most  at  home, 
and  therefore  best  qualified  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  the 
children's  ignorance. 

The  first  of  these  ***  remarkable  answers"  is  given  as  follows  : 
**The  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three 
branches ;  namely,  the  national,  state  and  city."  Although  this 
is  wrong,  we  fail  to  see  wherein  it  is  "  remarkable."  One  is 
even  tempted  to  think  that  the  boy  who  wrote  it  may  be  in  as 
fair  a  way  to  become  a  good  citizen  under  these  three  forms  of 
government  as  though  he  had  given  the  technically  correct 
reply  to  the  question  that  was  asked.  Other  sentences  quoted 
from  the  replies  to  this  comprehensive  question  run  as  follows : 
**The  State  Department,  which  relates  to  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  Union,  the  reception  of  ministers  and  ambassadors,  and 
the  sending  of  ministers  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries, 
and  also  all  matters  which  relates  to  international  law." 

**The  Interior  Department  has  charge  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  country,  making  of  roads  for  the  national  uses 
and  the  improvements  of  our  army  and  navy."' 

**The  duty  of  the  financial  department  is  to  see  the  currency 
is  coined  or  engraved,  and  for  that  purpose  mints  and  bureaus 
of  engraving  and  printing  are  established  and  maintained." 

Crude  and  imperfect  as  these  statements  are,  it  yet  occurs  to 
us  to  wonder  how  many  of  the  national  lawgivers  would  have 
shown  at  the  same  age  a  better  knowledge  of  governmental 
matters  than  that  possessed  by  these  Washington  children.  It 
is  true  that  the  latter,  under  the  stimulus  of  their  environment 
and  of  modern  methods,  have  a  better  chance  to  learn  the  facts 
of  government  than  most  of  the  Congressmen  enjoyed  in  their 
youth.  They  do  not  live  in  the  National  Capital  for  nothing,  as 
some  of  their  replies  give  evidence.  The  boy  who  wrote,  **  The 
duty  of  the  Representatives  is  to  represent  and  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  from  which  they  are  seiV:,"  had,  perhaps, 
**  caught  on"  to  some  practical  facts  not  stated  in  the  text-books. 

Some  of  the  answers  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  are 
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truly  amusing.  When  the  distracted  pupil  writes:  *' The  Pil- 
grims prayed  for  Providence  which  was  at  first  granted  to 
them,"  the  sensible  teacher  must  smile.  But  such  occasional 
answers  prove  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  children,  like  men  of 
a  larger  growth,  are  **  mostly  fools,"  or,  at  least,  are  capable  of 
very  foolish  and  crude  mental  processes.  All  sets  of  examina- 
tion papers  that  really  show  anything  about  the  workings  of 
children's  minds  could  furnish  material  for  a  compilation  of 
curious  blunders ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  more  active  and 
original  the  children's  minds  may  be,  the  larger,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  the  amount  of  material  that  could  be  drawn  upon  for  . 
the  amusement  of  indiscriminating  critics. 

George  Eliot  was  right.  The  ignorance  of  middle-aged 
people  is  not  usually  known  because  of  the  lack  of  public  exam- 
inations. The  most  conspicuous  form  of  ignorance  that  the 
Washington  examination  revealed,  we  think,  was  not  the  igno- 
rance of  the  first-year  high  school  children,  however  serious  this 
may  be,  but  that  of  grown-up  people  regarding  the  nature  of 
school  conditions  and  the  proper  way  of  judging  educational 
results.  All  real  tests  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  school 
methods  ought  always  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  But  we  think 
it  endangers  the  interests  of  education  to  attempt  to  settle  intri- 
cate school  questions  by  the  crude  device  of  tabulating  and  pub- 
lishing a  long  list  of  children's  blunders. 

THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

PRES.  HOMER   H.  SBKRLBY,  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  CEDAR   FALLS,  lOWA. 

[This  paper  was   received    too  late  for  the  September  Symposium. — Eds. 
Education.] 

THE  whole  face  of  public  education  has  changed  since  the 
first  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  were 
founded,  sixty  years  ago.  The  problems  that  confront  the 
college  and  the  university  to-day,  as  well  as  that  of  the  profes- 
sional schools,  are  all  new  problems,— none  of  them  are  given 
much  aid  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  normal  schools 
^have  not  escaped  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  progress  in 
civilization,  and  they  find  their  function  greatly  modified  by  the 
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demands  of  the  present.  The  growth  of  these  schools,  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  field  of  labor,  their  popularity  with  students 
because  of  their  practical  studies,  their  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  limited  field  of  scholarship  attempted  by  them 
through  their  courses  of  study,  are  a  few  of  the  elements  that 
have  aided  in  making  these  problems  complex,  and  their 
solution  very  difficult. 

1 .  The  first  problem  for  the  twentieth  century  is  the  organ- 
ization of  the  faculty  in  such  schools.  The  time  was  when  the 
president  or  principal  dominated  the  entire  school  in  every 
department,  and  assumed  the  authority  to  dictate  the  philosophy, 
the  methods  and  the  specific  character  of  the  work  in  every  line 
of  study  and  training.  That  time  has  gone  for  most  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  though  not  exactly  recognized  by  all, 
as  other  teachers  in  the  faculties  are  demanding  freedom  of 
authority  to  also  use  their  judgment  and  experience,  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  their  superior  in  their  part  of  the  work  of 
developing  and  training  of  teachers.  To  make  the  normal 
school  the  force  it  needs  to  be  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
teacher,  the  faculty  should  be  selected  from  the  ablest  and  the 
most  scholarly  men  and  women  in  the  country,  and  such 
persons  will  naturally  insist  upon  their  rights  and  prerogatives 
to  manage  their  respective  departments  in  accordance  with  their 
own  opinions  as  to  philosophy  and  method.  It  is  no  less  a 
problem,  also,  to  organize  the  several  departments  of  a  normal 
school  and  have  each  instructor  a  superior  teacher,  and  not  any 
one  a  weak  assistant,  simply  the  echo  of  his  superior.  This 
problem  must  be  settled  fairly  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
the  individual  teacher,  if  the  normal  school  is  to  keep  pace  with 
other  lines  of  educational  progress  and  improvement. 

2.  The  second  problem  of  the  normal  school  is  that  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  practice  or  training  depart- 
ment, so  as  to  make  it  a  department  in  fact  and  not  alone  one 
in  name,  where  it  is  compelled  to  be  simply  an  attempted  ex- 
ponent of  the  theory  or  practice  of  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  old  notion  that  the  practice  work  of  the  school  could  be 
entirely  dependent  for  its  guidance  upon  the  methods  taught  by 
the  several  teachers  in  the  instruction  department,  as  well  as^ 
the  notion  that  the  principal  or  president  was  the  sole  authority, 
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have  both  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  some  other  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  method  of  management  must  be  found. 

3.  The  third  problem  is  the  province  of  the  normal  school, 
the  limitations  of  its  course  of  study  as  to  branches  and  depart- 
ments and  the  phases  of  work  that  should  be  attempted.  The 
typical  school  has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  separation  of 
scholastic  or  academic  work  from  the  province  of  the  normal 
school,  and  leaving  to  it  alone  the  philosophic,  pedagogic  and 
training  work,  making  it  similar  to  schools  of  law,  medicine 
and  theology — a  professional  school,  as  it  were — has  never  yet 
occurred  except  in  theory,  and  hence  its  field  of  authority  is 
yet  largely  undetermined,  and  great  variety  exists  among  schools 
of  this  kind.  The  so-called  professional  phase  of  a  branch  and 
its  so-called  academic  phase  have  not  thus  far  been  actually 
differentiated  anywhere,  ho^yever  much  may  be  claimed  to  the 
contrary,  so  that  experts  have  not  come  to  any  actual  agreement 
on  the  exact  province  of  normal  school  education. 

4.  The  fourth  problem  is  that  of  the  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  to  be  taught  by  the  normal  school.  There  is  a  large 
body  of  knowledge  that  it  is  conceded  teachers  ought  to  possess 
before  they  can  be  well  qualified  for  their  work,  but  with  all 
the  psychology,  all  the  so-called  pedagogy,  all  the  experience 
that  the  past  has  given,  education  is  not  yet  a  system  that  can 
be  taught  by  any  organized  plan  of  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
university  departments  of  education,  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  normal  schools,  are  adding  to  the  confusion  by  their  diverse 
philosophies  and  theories,  so  that  there  yet  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined just  what  a  normal  school  must  teach  about  educational 
theories  and  methods  of  instruction  to  fulfill  its  function. 

5.  But  the  fifth  problem  overshadows  all  the  others  for  com- 
plicated difficulties, — the  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  the 
other  fields  of  educational  organization  of  the  age.  The  found- 
ing of  the  normal  schools  was  not  acceptable  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  as  they  were  an  apparent  protest  against 
the  old  system  of  instruction  as  a  satisfactory  method  of  edu- 
cating teachers.  Then  the  courses  of  study  dealt  with  funda- 
mental lines,  not  thus  far  considered  as  more  than  preparatory 
to  higher  education ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  given  those 
branches  in  the  normal  school  was  entirely  different  than  that 
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in  the  preparatory  school,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  many 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
normal  school  student  really  deserves  credit  for  such  work 
beyond  that  of  preparatory  education.  It  is  also  being  recog- 
nized that  many  of  the  normal  school  graduates  are  later  to  be 
students  in  the  colleges  and  the  universities,  and  that  schools 
must  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  and  their  graduates  treated  with  consideration  as  being 
possessed  of  some  body  of  knowledge  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
work  commonly  pursued  in  college  courses.  Hence  the  normal 
schools,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  becoming 
great  fitting  schools  for  the  large  body  of  teachers  who  are 
finally  to  be  students  at  the  colleges  and  universities.  Just  how 
this  problem  is  to  be  solved  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  trend  of 
discussion  and  legislation  now  in  progress,  that  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
the  normal  school  education,  and  to  concede  that  their  students 
are  worthy  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  college  and  university. 
No  one  thing  will  bring  about  a  more  definite  progress  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  than  such  encouragement  as 
will  solicit  these  normal  school  graduates  to  take  higher  edu- 
cation after  their  normal  school  course  is  completed. 


THE  SOWER. 

OBORGB  MBASON  WHICHBR,   BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 

Nevermore  his  task  is  done 
While  the  circling  seasons  run. 

April  melts  the  sullen  soil 

For  the  helping  of  his  toil, 

Yet  no  less  the  summer  days 

Greet  the  Sower  on  his  ways ; 

Yellow  leaf  and  silent  snow 

Not  the  less  his  work  will  know ; 

Winter's  wane  and  wakening  Spring 

Still  no  ended  labor  bring. 
While  the  circling  seasons  run, 
Nevermore  his  task  is  done. 
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He  may  not  withhold  his  hand 
Till  he  find  a  fertile  land. 

Though  he  cast  on  stony  ground, 

Evermore  he  walks  his  round  ; 

Helpless  he  to  hold  the  seeds, 

Though  they  choke  amid  the  weeds ;  • 

Naught  has  he  to  countervail 

Sickening  drought  or  blasting  hail. 

Come  the  quickening  rain  and  breeze, — 

Let  the  frost  untimely  freeze,* — 
Fallow  glebe  or  barren  strand — 
He  may  not  withhold  his  hand. 

Not  to  him  may  ever  come 
Vintage  day  or  harvest  home. 

Others  reap  in  happy  years 

What  the  sower  sowed  in  tears. 

Others  glean  from  ripened  fields 

What  his  patient  sowing  yields. 

All  the  store  of  golden  grain 

Garnered  for  another's  gain, 
.     Sixty  or  an  hundred-fold, — 

Not  to  him  the  tale  is  told. 
Vintage  day  or  harvest  home 
Not  to  him  may  ever  come. 

Yet  the  Sower  would  not  ask 
Richer  guerdon  for  his  task. 

While  he  labors,  soon  and  late, 

Others  for  the  increase  wait. 

From  his  weary  service  grows 

All  the  joy  their  harvest  knows. 

With  that  joy  foreseen  he  thrills 

While  he  walks  the  lonely  hills; 

Ever  finds  the  thorny  ways 

Full  of  voiceless  thanks  and  praise. 
Richer  guerdon  for  his  task 
No  true  husbandman  would  ask. 
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HOW  THE  HOME  MAY  HELP  THE  SCHOOL 

ADDRESSED  ESPECIALLY  TO   PARENTS. 

FRANK  H.   PALMER,   ASSOCIATB  EDITOR  EDUCATION. 

THE  public  school  is  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  civic  responsibility.  We  pour  out  treasure 
lavishly  and  ungrudgingly  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses, 
the  purchase  of  equipments,  the  hiring  of  superintendents  and 
teachers,  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  for  the  thousand 
and  one  other  requirements  of  the  modern  system  of  education. 
For  what  reason  is  this?  It  is  because  we  clearly  recognize  our 
duty  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  transformation  of  the 
raw  material  placed  in  our  hands,  in  the  persons  of  our  chil- 
dren, into  the  finished  product  of  ideal  citizenship.  Added  to 
the  natural  love  which  we  bear  our  own  is  the  clearly  perceived 
motive  of  social  interest  and  race  evolution.  Without  education 
there  can  be  no  progress ;  without  progress  there  is  stagnation 
and  death.  The  betterment  of  our  own  condition,  the  happi- 
ness of  posterity  and  the  very  existence  of  the  State  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  germ  which  blossoms  out  in  the  public 
school  system.  There  is  no  more  vital  concern  in  our  entire 
social  experience  than  that  which  interests  us  as  we  contem- 
plate a  newly  built  public  schoolhouse.  In  it  we  see  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  forces  and  aspirations  having  their  birth  in  the 
past ;  it  is  the  witness  of  our  present  acceptance  of  high  respon- 
sibility ;  and  it  is  our  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  intended  to  be 
to  the  present  and  to  coming  generations  what  a  noble  fountain 
is  to  the  thirsty  travelers  in  the  arid  desert.  Here  our  children 
may*slake  their  thirst  in  the  life-giving  stream  of  knowledge. 
Thus  health  and  vigor  shall  be  imparted  to  the  body-politic. 

But  let  us  remember  that  these  blessings  will  not  come  with- 
out strenuous  and  sustained  effort.  A  schoolhouse  will  never  of 
itself  educate  and  refine  a  community.  Going  to  college  does 
not  necessarily  insure  a  liberal  education.  A  young  man  may 
loaf  and  dawdle  through  his  course  and  learn  little  or  nothing. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  of  true  culture  from  school  or  College, 
there  must  be  earnest  work,  serious  effort.  To  make  the 
public  school  unerringly  fulfil  its  mission,  we   must  have  co- 
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operation ;  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  of  course ; 
but  more  than  this,  the  co-operation  of  patrons  aijd  parents 
with  pupils  and  teachers.  The  home  must  help  the  school. 
The  influences  thrown  around  the  children  outside  of  school 
hours ;  the  example  set  them  by  their  elders  in  the  home  circle ; 
the  interest  taken  in  their  studies ;  the  deliberate  efforts  made  by 
parents  to  help  educate  them ;  the  sympathy,  consideration  and 
support  given  to  the  teachers — all  these  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  highest  efficiency  of  every  school.  Without  this  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  we  cannot  hope  to 
realize  the  best  ideals  of  school  life.  With  it,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  high  and  noble  influences  which  may  flow  from 
the  public  school  to  bless  a  neighborhood,  a  town,  and  the 
world.  Let  us  then  enquire  seriously  kow  the  home  may  be 
made  to  help  the  school. 

I  answer,  (i)  by  appreciating  the  public  school's  true  aim 
and  purpose.  This  purpose  is  far  more  than  merely  to  impart 
information.  The  mission  of  the  school  is  not  simply  to  stuff* 
the  pupil's  mind  full  of  facts  as  a  doll  is  filled  with  sawdust.  It 
is  not  primarily  to  load  his  memory  with  dates,  and  to  place  on 
his  tongue's  end  the  great  events  of  history  in  the  order  of  their 
happening.  It  is  not  simply  to  instruct  him  in  figures  so  that 
he  can  transact  business,  or  to  acquaint  him  with  the  forms  of 
speech  so  that  he  may  read  and  write  correctly. 

These  things  are  of  great  importance.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  extreme  brevity  of  the  time  which  alone  the  great  majority 
of  our  children  can  give  to  preparation  in  the  schools  for  life's 
duties,  it  seems  indeed  essential  that  strong  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  good,  old-fashioned  three  R's,  **  Readin',  Ritin' 
and  Rithmetic."  It  is  a  shame  that  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  our  public  schools  without  once  grasping  with  a 
firm  grip  the  principles  that  will  enable  him  to  lay  out  a  cellar 
wall  correctly,  or  to  find  the  cubic  feet  to  be  heated  or  lighted 
in  a  hall  or  room,  or  the  square  feet  in  a  given  plot  of  ground,  or 
to  compute  quickly  and  accurately  the  interest  on  the  deferred 
payments  on  a  note,  or  to  express  himself  intelligently  in  public 
on  a  simple  question  of  state  or  national  policy.  But  when  edu- 
cation is  regarded  as  of  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  commer- 
cialism ;  when  no  good  is  seen  in  it  save  as  it  makes  toward 
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that  which  is  immediately  practical,  then  we  miss  its  true  end, 
and  it  falls  short  of  its  best  usefulness. 

We  send  our  children  to  school  not  merely  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a  living.  We  send 
them  there  that  the  latent  powers  of  every  kind  may  be  devel- 
oped within  them ;  that  the  entire  child  may  be  enlarged,  re- 
fined and  cultivated ;  that  the  judgment  may  be  corrected,  the 
affections  purified,  the  taste  elevated,  the  ambition  stimulated, 
the  will  set  in  control  of  the  lower  faculties,  and  the  whole  out- 
look of  the  mind  upon  the  world  of  men  and  things  broadened 
and  clarified.  We  want  the  child  to  go  forth  from  the  school  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  perfect  man,  a  perfect  woman,  embodying 
the  best  results  of  true  culture,  standing  always  for  what  is 
high,  noble  and  true  in  the  community.  That  we  may  make 
of  our  children  ideal  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  earth  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  no  less  than  this  should  be  the  high  aim  of 
our  co-operative  efforts. 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  thus  defining  the  aim  of  school  life  I 
am  not  wishing  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  practical  in  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  best  practical  results 
will  always  follow  from  this  broad  culture.  The  more  thor- 
oughly the  child  is  educated  the  better  will  he  be  prepared  for 
all  of  life's  duties,  and  the  surer  will  he  be  to  make  a  success  of 
living. 

The  tasks  we  set  our  children  in  the  schoolroom  have  a  two- 
fold relation,  they  are  partly  formal  and  partly  disciplinary.  A 
boy  studies  algebra.  He  learns  in  a  formal  way  the  rules  and 
performs  the  problems  given  him.  But  by  and  by  he  forgets 
the  formal  part.  Perhaps  outside  of  the  teachers  who  read  this 
paper  only  a  few  readers,  though  they  once  studied  algebra 
years  ago,  could  now  factor  ofi-\-2xy-\-y^.  Did  the  study  of 
algebra,  then,  do  us  no  good?  Yea,  verily,  it  did  benefit  us. 
For  in  studying  it  our  minds  were  disciplined  and  developed, 
so  that  now  our  judgment  is  sounder,  and  we  are  in  general 
more  self-controlled  and  level-headed  than  we  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  disciplinary  results  of  study  abide  long  after 
the  mere  forms  are  forgotten. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  recently  of  a  thrilling  experience 
of  his  in  crossing  the  English  Channel.     He  was  sitting  on  the 
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Steamer's  deck  conversing  with  a  fellow-traveler,  an  English- 
man. The  morning  was  foggy,  and  the  engines  were  at  half 
speed.  Suddenly  out  of  the  fog  loomed  the  hull  of  another 
steamer  bearing  close  down  upon  them.  My  friend  saw  in- 
stantly that  there  was  to  be  a  collision.  In  a  single  second  a 
whole  train  of  thought  rushed  through  his  well-disciplined 
mind,  though  it  afterward  took  him  many  minutes  to  recount  it. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  mast  of  the  vessel  he  was  on  would 
be  carried  away  and  would  fall  where  he  was  sitting.  He 
thought  of  throwing  himself  overboard  as  a  means  of  saving  his 
life,  but  he  rejected  this  plan  as  dangerous  and  inconvenient. 
He  might  drown  and  would  surely  ruin  his  clothes,  which  he 
did  not  care  to  do  as  he  was  just  approaching  London.  His 
next  thought  was  to  throw  himself  over  the  rail  and  cling  there 
until  the  mast  fell.  This  plan  he  rejected  also,  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  falling  spars  might  break  his  arm  and  thus  dis- 
able him  from  swimming.  He  then  noticed  in  a  swift  glance 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  rail,  around  the  deck  was  a  slight 
groove  with  a  raised  edge.  He  decided  to  throw  himself  over 
and  cling  on  by  his  finger-nails  to  this  edge.  He  did  so ;  the 
collision  took  place  as  he  had  foreseen ;  the  mast  fell  crashing 
upon  the  deck.  As  the  boat  careened  he  felt  his  body  swing 
out  over  the  water.  In  an  instant  it  righted,  and  he  swung 
back  against  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Then  he  pulled  himself  up 
over  the  rail  onto  the  deck  again. 

All  this  occupied  less  than  a  minute  in  the  happening,  but  in 
that  minute  the  Englishman  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
had  entered  eternity  ;  while,  by  the  marvelously  rapid  action  of 
his  trained  faculties  and  by  his  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
the  narrator  had  saved  his  own  life. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  exigencies  of  life  the  well- 
educated,  highly-cultivated,  fully-disciplined  man  will  show  a 
balance  of  judgment,  a  promptness  of  action,  a  completeness  of 
self-control  that  will  have  a  most  practical  and  efficient  value. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  raise  the  objection  to  this  illustra- 
tion that  the  education  which  we  want  for  our  children  is  one 
which  will  fit  them  for  their  ordinary  duties,  rather  than  for  such 
exceptional  experiences  as  railroad  accidents  and  shipwrecks. 
To  which  I  reply  again  that  the  best  practical  result  in  common 
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things  almost  invariably  follows  from  a  broad  culture.  There 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  wash  the  dishes  and  to  poke 
the  fire.  It  takes  a  trained  mind  and  a  disciplined  character  to 
sweep  a  room  properly  or  to  make  a  bed  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Note  the  way  in  which  your  wife  goes  about  the 
housework  in  contrast  with  the  untidy  ways  of  your  untrained 
foreign  servant.  The  one  has  system  in  all  that  she  does,  takes 
hold  at  the  right  end  of  everything,  and  works  according  to  a 
plan ;  in  short,  puts  brains,  training  and  good  judgment  into 
all  her  work.  The  other  goes  about  it  haphazard  and  helter- 
skelter  ;  her  kitchen  is  always  in  disorder,  and  her  work  never 
done.  The  girls  need  the  disciplinary  results  of  a  broad  school- 
training  as  well  as  the  boys.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in  the  counting-house,  every- 
where. The  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  carefully,  brought  up 
and  painstakingly  trained  will  succeed  at  anything  that  is  taken 
hold  of,  where  the  undisciplined,  untrained,  careless,  untidy 
and  thriftless  boy  or  girl  will  make  a  dead  failure. of  life.  It  is 
by  realizing  this  at  home  and  co-operating  in  time,  in  the  family 
life,  with  the  high  aims  of  the  school,  to  give  our  children  a 
good,  solid,  all-round  training,  that  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured. 

I  remark,  further,  (2)  that  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
home  with  school  will  be  promoted  if  parents  will  bear  in  mind 
the  threefold  nature  of  the  child.  A  threefold  direction  will 
then  be  given  to  our  efforts  to  educate  him. 

The  child  is  body,  mind  and  soul  or  spirit.  He  has  a  phys- 
ical nature,  an  intellectual  nature  and  a  psychic  nature. 

{a)  The  home  begins  his  training  with  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  physical.  The  babe  is  at  first  hardly  more  than  a 
little  animal,  and  has  to  be  cared  for  as  such.  Yet  how  soon 
the  tiny  brain  begins  to  develop,  and  then  his  education  proper 
commences.  The  school  emphasizes  the  intellectual,  and  its 
efforts  are  largely  directed  to  developing  and  informing  the 
child's  mind.  In  many  cases  spiritual  culture  is  relegated 
chiefly  to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church.  But  all  three 
should  be,  and  increasingly  are,  attended  to  by  both  home  and 
school.  The  school  that  neglects  the  physical  welfare  of  its 
pupils  to-day  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism,  which  is  a 
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classical  way  of  saying  that  it  is  a  *'  back  number."  Proper 
sanitation,  suitable  ventilation,  the  right  methods  of  heating, 
lighting  and  seating ;  intelligent  forethought  for  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  lungs  and  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  pupils, 
are  now  legitimate  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  teachers, 
school  officers  and  town-fathers.  We  realize  now,  as  was  not 
realized  formerly,  that  a  child  cannot  grasp  the  subject  he  is 
studying,  retain  it  in  memory,  and  develop  and  strengthen  his 
mental  powers  when  his  back  is  bent  into  an  unnatural  posi- 
tion, his  lungs  starved  for  oxygen,  his  skin  alternately  baked 
and  frozen,  his  eyes  strained,  and  his  entire  nervous  system 
racked  and  tortured  by  an  unhygienic  environment. 

Equally  must  we  realize  in  the  home  that  the  physical  condi- 
tions with  which  we  surround  our  sons  and  daughters  will 
largely  determine  their  **  smartness,**  their  aptitude,  their  schol- 
arship in  school.  We  must  give  them  proper  food,  in  quantity 
and  quality.  We  must  see  that  they  secure  both  exercise  and 
rest  in  suitable  proportions ;  that  they  are  guarded  from  undue 
social  exactions  and  distractions ;  that  too  great  a  nervous  strain 
is  not  put  upon  them ;  that  they  go  to  bed  early  and  secure 
plenty  of  good,  health-giving  sleep,  which  they  cannot  do  if 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  rich,  indigestible  food  at  night,  drink 
all  the  tea  and  coffee  they  want,  and  attend  frequent  parties,  or 
roam  the  streets  evenings. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  Outlook  says  that  **  it  is  an  evidence  of 
the  advance  of  knowledge  that  the  wise  parent  to-day  studies 
the  child  and  measures  his  physical  development  by  the  phys- 
ical standards  that  science  has  established.  He  keeps  himself 
familar  with  the  best  knowledge.  Foods  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered merely  the  natural  provision  to  meet  the  demands  of 
hunger,  but  as  the  remedies,  the  protection,  the  substitutes  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  each  body.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  results  of  child-study.  Precociousness  and  stupidity 
are  regarded  as  symptoms,  and  no  longer  the  cause  of  pride 
and  shame.  The  physical  causes  are  studied.  If  the  child  is 
stupid,  his  sight,  his  hearing  may  be  at  fault.  If  he  does  not 
spell,  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  whether  he  is  deaf.  If  he 
grows  tired  quickly,  common  sense  seeks  to  discover  whether 
his  chair  and  his  desk  are  suited  to  his  height.     If  he  is  irrita- 
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ble,  it  becomes  a  question  of  food.  If  he  does  not  develop 
physically,  it  becomes  a  question  of  exercise  and  nutrition. 
The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  considered  worthy  of  the  best 
care  and  intelligence  that  time  and  education  have  developed." 
It  is  equally  true  (d)  that  the  home  must  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  that  which  is  distinctively  the  school's  work — namely, 
in  the  development  of  the  mental  life  of  the  pupils — if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  I  firmly  believe  that  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  can  do  a  great  deal,  with  real  profit  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  their  children,  in  helping,  guiding  and 
inspiring  the  mental  life,  the  intellectual  development,  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  those  who  would  intelligently  accept  the  great 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  It  is  rendered  easier  and  more 
possible  than  it  used  to  be  by  the  multiplication  of  fascinatingly 
interesting  and  easily  comprehended  books  that  are  published 
now-a-days,  at  prices  which  place  them  within  reach'  of  all. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country  can  easily  and  happily  interest 
their  children  in  nature-study,  for  instance.  Begin  now  to  read 
with  your  children  a  chapter  each  day  in  such  a  book  as  The 
Nature  and  Work  of  Plants,  published  by  the  Macmillans. 
When  springtime  comes  follow  this  with  some  brief  walks  in  our 
beautiful  woods  and  fields,  taking  along  a  book  on  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  •  Or, 
in  a  similar  way,  take  up  the  study  of  birds  with  your  children. 
You  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  you  would  believe 
to  be  possible  beforehand,  if  you  will  make  such  an  effort,  even 
in  a  very  humble  way.  You  will  awaken,  inform  and  strengthen 
your  own  mind  and  find  great  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  such  studies.  But,  far  more  and  better,  you  will  become  com- 
panions and  friends  with  your  children  in  a  new  sense.  You 
will  help  them  in  new  ways  in  this  most  impressionable  period  of 
their  development.  You  will  awaken  their  minds  to  new  inter- 
ests, and  gain  for  them  and  with  them  new  information  that  will 
be  a  lifelong  pleasure  and  profit  to  them.  They  will  always  re- 
member it  of  you,  and  speak  of  it  to  each  other  gratefully  long 
years  after  you  have  gone  hence.  The  intellectual  stimulus 
which  they  will  receive  will  help  them  to  grasp  more  intelligently 
all  their  other  studies ;  will  make  them  good  all-round  scholars. 
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Their  teachers  will  be  quick  to  feel  the  impulse  of  such  helpful 
co-operation,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  will 
be  improved. 

Now,  I  well  know  that  some  parents  are  not  able  to  go  far 
along  such  lines  as  I  have  indicated.  But  I  believe  that  many 
who  are  able  are  unaware  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  this 
kind  of  effort.  Almost  any  parent  can  do  something.  We  can  at 
least  show  an  interest  in  what  our  children  are  studying.  We 
can  commend  their  successes  and  be  sorry  for  their  failures. 
Even  this  much  will  be  far  more  helpful  than  the  apathy  and 
indifference  which  is  too  often  shown  in  the  children's  homes, 
about  their  school  duties. 

{c)  As  to  the  spiritual   life  and  relations  of  the  child,  the 

common  virtues   of  cleanliness  (which  is  next   to  godliness), 

truthfulness,  obedience  and  personal  purity   can  and  must  be 

taught  in  the  home  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  school.     Thus 

the  foundations  of  a  true  spiritual  life  are  to  be  laid  in  the  home. 

The  master  and  the  teachers  of  a  school  should  oblige  the  parents 
to  co-operate  with  them  thus  far.  If  a  boy  comes  to  school  with 
a  dirty  face  they  should  march  him  home  again  to  wash  up.  If 
he  lies,  and  is  disrespectful,  disobedient,  lazy  and  foul-mouthed 
the  teacher  should  get  around  to  the  home  he  comes  from  and 
find  out  the  source  of  such  moral  disorder.  And  if  by  kindli- 
ness and  tact  and  sympathetic  effort  the  environment  cannot 
be  improved,  it  should  at  least  be  understood  that  at  school 
that  boy  must  behave  himself;  and  if  he  cannot  finally  be  made 
to  do  so,  then,  for  the  school's  sake,  we  should  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  sustain  the  master  in  dropping  him  from  the  school. 
But  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  I  believe  that  this  ex- 
tremity of  discipline  need  scarcely  ever  be  reached.  One  thing 
is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  discipline  of  every  school  must  be 
maintained  through  the  co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers. 
No  school  can  prosper  where  the  discipline  is  lax.  No.  teacher 
can  satisfactorily  and  permanently  administer  the  discipline  of 
the  school  without  the  co-operation,  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  parents. 

(3)  To  these  ends,  I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
parents  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers.  They 
should  be  friendly  with  them.  There  should  be  between  teach- 
ers and  parents  the  kindliest,  the  most  frank  and  open  relations. 
How  many  misunderstandings  would  be  prevented,  how  many 
mistakes  avoided,  how  many  disasters  averted,  if  there  were 
only  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  parents  with 
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the  personal  life,  character,  aims  and  ambitions  of  those  who 
are  giving  their  time,  strength  and  best  efforts  to  the  education 
of  the  children  ? 

A  teacher  from  another  community  told  me  recently  that  in 
an  entire  school  year  no  parent  had  come  to  visit  her  school 
save  in  two  or  three  instances  where  a  mother  had  come  to 
bring  complaints  about  her  children's  failure  to  be  promoted ; 
which  was  in  each  case  blamed  upon  the  teachers  and  the  school 
methods.  The  same  teacher  told  me  that  in  only  two  instances 
during  the  year  had  she  met  any  of  the  parents  socially.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  her  presence  in  the  community,  save  to 
blame  her  in  general  for  the  pupils'  deficiencies.  I  hope  this 
case  is  exceptional,  and  I  believe  that  it  is.  But  surely  we  can 
do  more  than  we  are  wont  to  do  to  make  the  teachers  at  home, 
and  to  draw  out  of  them  the  best  that  there  is  in  them.  We 
should  be  careful  of  our  criticisms  of  the  teachers,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  the  children.  We  should  cultivate  respect 
and  affection  for  them  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils, 
welcome  them  to  our  homes,  and  frequently  visit  them  in  the 
schoolroom.  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  real 
and  a  successful  co-operation  between  them  and  ourselves  in 
the  responsible  and  important  work  of  making  our  rough  dia- 
monds into  jewels  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  America's  ra- 
diant diadem. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  more  extensive  mul- 
tiplication of  local  school  associations  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  public  school,  to  develop  the  true  educational  spirit  in 
different  neighborhoods,  to  unify  the  efforts  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, superintendent,  committee,  citizens  and  town-fathers, — 
with  the  end  of  making  each  particular  school  a  center  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  educational  influences.  The  presence 
of  a  public  schoolhouse  in  a  given  neighborhood  should  awaken 
in  the  citizens  a  new  sense  ofcivic  accountability.  Let  all  who 
are  thus  privileged  cultivate  this  spirit  of  unity.  Let  them 
justly  pride  themselves  in  having  beautiful  buildings  and  fine 
equipment.  But  far  rather  let  them  take  all  paii^s  to  secure  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  public  school's  mission.  Let  them 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  modern  educational  methods,  and  teach 
their  children  that  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  and  advantage 
to  have  been  born  and  to  be  educated  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  and  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
new  era  dawns.  May  our  children  be  greater,  wiser,  nobler 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers, — and  win  in  the  mighty  conflict 
that  awaits  them — because  they  have  been  well  trained  in  home 
and  school  into  a  strong,  well-balanced,  self-poised  and  self- 
respecting  Christian  manhood ! 
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HINDRANCES  TO  EFFICIENT  SERVICE. 

SUPBRINTBNDBNT  ERNEST   DARWIN  DANIELS,   FRANKLIN,   MASS. 

THIS  question  confronts  every  faithful  principal  and  super- 
intendent: **  How  can  I  increase  the  efficiency  of  my 
teachers  ?  "  A  drastic  policy  might  dictate  the  dismissal  of  the 
inefficient  teacher  and  the  election  of  superior.  But  the  duty  of 
the  school  official  neither  begins  nor  ends  at  that  point.  True, 
conditions  may  arise  when  that  is  the  only  possible  remedy,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  other  means  should  first  have  been" 
exhausted. 

The  recognition  of  the  hindrances  to  efficient  service  in  teach- 
ing and  an  appreciation  of  their  occasion  suggest  without  further 
discussion  the  means  for  their  remedy.  Verily,  to  know  the 
cause  is  the  first  step  toward  reform. 

The  first  hindrance  in  importance  and  frequency  is  lax  public 
opinion  concerning  the  teachers.  What  does  the  public,  the 
vulgus  frofanum^  know  of  school  methods,  aims  or  standards? 
By  what  does  it  measure  the  teacher?  How  often  does  it  visit 
the  school  except  on  Parents'  Day,  when  there  is  a  specially  pre- 
pared and  wadded  program?  It  cannot  sympathize,  because.it 
does  not  know.  Which  has  the  public  more  loudly  demanded, 
good  manners  or  good  morals,  style  or  scholarship,  popularity 
or  service?  How  often  it  confounds  the  teacher  personally 
most  popular  with  the  best  teacher. 

In  most  communities  if  the  teacher  dresses  well,  has  polite  and 
ingratiating  manners,  and  outwardly  conforms  to  the  dictum  of 
good  society  she  is  popular,  and  is  considered  as  *'  one  of  our  very 
best  teachers  "  by  the  great  unthinking  public.  In  school  she 
may  violate  every  principle  of  instruction,  may  be  inaccurate  in 
mathematics,  slovenly  careless  in  her  own  use  of  English,  deaf 
to  nature,  and  maintain  a  repressive  **  good  order"  by  methods 
so  injurious  that  permanent  harm  is  done  each  child,  but  if  only 
one  voice,  however  ignorant,  be  it  wealthy,  shouts  she  is  our 
best  teacher,  the  public  will  follow.  Enlightened  public  senti- 
ment can  only  be  gained  by  increased  knowledge  of  the  schools 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  their  functions  and  aims.  The 
public  cannot  long  expect  to  receive  more  than  it  gives.     If  it 
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gives  money  only  for  a  teacher's  service  it  can  rightly  expect 
only  the  eye-service  which  money  brings. 

Another  fertile  occasion  of  inefficiency  is  a  low  appreciation 
of  the  teacher's  function  by  the  teachers  themselves.  If  the 
great  aim  of  instruction  be  to  lighten  up  the  soul  of  the  youth ; 
to  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life,  so  that  he  is 
transformed  from  an  unthinking  creature  acting  from  caprice, 
into  a  rational  being  controlled  by  a  will  regulated  by  the  most 
enlightened  reason  ;  if  this  be  the  aim  of  instruction  what  higher 
incentive  for  loyal  service  can  there  be  than  the  effort  for  its  at- 
tainment? With  no  high  ideal  or  aim  to  be  made  real  the  daily 
round  of  school  duty  becomes  drudgery.  Are  the  teachers  hire- 
lings or  true  servants?  Each  teacher  must  daily,  hourly  decide 
for  herself,  and  on  that  decision  her  whole  attitude  to  her  work 
hinges.  If  she  be  a  true  servant,  one  consecrated  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  others,  the  noisy  and  dusty  room  is  trans- 
formed. She  gives  herself  wholly,  unreservedly  in  joy  to  her 
work.  The  call  is  for  as  high  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  as  in  China.  One  must  love  the  work 
to  the  full,  with  a  love  than  which  there  is  none  greater,  to 
be  perfectly  loyal  to  her  school.  Such  a  loyalty  will  regulate 
her  whole  life.  No  one  can  honestly  serve  the  public  schools 
for  five  hours  and  other  interests,  be  they  ever  so  attractive  and 
proper,  for  nineteen  hours  a  day. 

A  third  reason  for  inefficient  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
who  wish  to  teach  are  not  prepared  to  be  teachers. 

With  many,  aye,  with  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  the  race 
is  to  secure  the  best  paying  position  and  not  to  be  worthy  of  the 
best.  Preparation  measures  three  dimensions, — character, 
adaptability  and  scholarship.  In  character  only  the  pure  in 
heart  should  teach.  Not  what  we  say  but  what  we  are  carves 
the  abiding  impressions  on  the  children.  To  purity  must  be 
added  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

Adaptability  includes  all  the  moral  and  mental  qualities  neces- 
sary for  her  equipment,  and  also  technical  preparation.  The 
physician  who  ministers  to  a  body  diseased  must,  in  Massachu- 
setts at  least,  have  studied  years  and  graduate  from  a  professional 
school.  The  clergyman  must  be  a  college  and  divinity  school 
graduate  before   he   receives   his   license.     The   graduates  of 
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Northfield  merely  are  denied  ordination.  But  the  teacher 
who  combines  in  herself  some  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  both  these  exalted  professions  is  fitted  at  high  school 
graduation  to  teach !  When  the  blind  can  successfully  and 
profitably  lead  the  blind,  then  high  school  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  teach.  With  limited  knowledge  of  subjects,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  child  in  general  and  little  in  particular, 
with  their  own  characters  unformed  or  formless,  they  merely 
occupy,  not  fill  the  teacher's  position.  The  advocacy  of  such 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  is  as  great  a  transgression  against 
society  as  the  midnight  robber. 

Scholarship  last,  but  not  least.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
deride  high  scholarship  in  our  teachers.  The  normal  schools 
were  partly  to  blame  for  this  belief.  Armed  with  their  topic- 
books  and  methods  the  normal  graduates  went  forth  to  conquer, 
to  **fit"  for  college — in  Latin  though  they  had  read  but  two 
books  of  Caesar,  three  orations  of  Cicero  and  one  book  of  Ver- 
gil ;  in  mathematics  with  a  barely  ten  weeks  in  solid  geometry 
and  one  week  in  logarithms ;  in  Greek  before  luo  was  learned  ; 
in  English,  after  studying  thirteen  *'  selections" ;  and  in  sciences 
with  the  briefest  acquaintance.  Such  teachers  must  learn  to-day 
what  thev  needed  to-morrow.  Where  is  there  the  reserved 
knowledge  which  gives  the  great  inspiration?  **  Drink  deep,  or 
taste  not  the  Pierian  spring."  In  the  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts only  two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  any  degree.  The 
cry  is  still,  **The  pupils  are  crowded  in  their  studies  too  hard." 
In  many  cases  the  teachers  are  directly  to  blame  for  this  belief. 
Let  one  teacher  suggest  to  Johnny  that  he  is  working  too  hard, 
that  the  superintendent  makes  him  work  so  hard,  Johnnj'^  is 
aggrieved,  his  parents  incensed,  and  a  crusade  forthwith  arises 
to  relieve  the  overcrowded  curricula. 

The  remedy — well  prepared  specialists  of  highest  scholarship 
and  character,  who  by  their  own  achievements  have  the  inspira- 
tion of  success,  who  speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes, 
who  knowing  the  whole,  wisely  omit  the  non-essential.  The 
West  **  fits  "  for  Harvard  in  twelve  years.  Many  Massachusetts 
high  schools  fail  to  do  so  in  thirteen.  Prussia  can  save  two 
or  three  years  of  her  pupils'  time.  Why?  Each  teacher  is  a 
master. 
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EDITORIAL. 

alLENTLY  the  old  year  slipped  away  and  the  new  one  entered 
in.     The  nineteenth  century  is  behind   us.     We  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  new — the  twentieth — century.     In  this  century 
we  will  all  do  our  work  and  end  our  lives.     May  we  do  good  ser- 
vice, each  and  all,  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  land  and  to  our 
fellowmen. 

ARE  our  educators  doing  all  that  they  might  and  ought  in  arous- 
ing patriotism  in  the  young?  We  do  not  mean  the  patriotism 
of  noise  and  speeches  and  fighting,  but  that  steadfast  kind 
which  sees  duty  and  meets  it  squarely  and  without  flinching.  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Boston  do  not  vote. 
They  let  aspiring  politicians,  often  demagogues,  get  into  important 
positions,  and  then  grumble  because  of  their  incompetence  or  waste- 
fulness or  corruption.  We  trust  the  youth  of  our  day  are  being  so 
trained  that  this  will  not  be  possible  many  years  longer  in  Boston, 
New  York  or  Chicago.  We  have  a  noble  object-lesson  in  the  teach- 
ers of  the  latter  city  compelling  the  assessors  to  tax  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  property  which  had  been  going  untaxed.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  a  Vanderbilt  to  die  and  the  statement  be  made  that 
but  $400,000  out  of  $50,000,000  had  been  taxed.  The  strong  in  purse, 
in  brains  and  in  leisure  ought  to  lead  their  fellowmen  in  the  discharge 
of  every  civic  duty  instead  of  lagging  far  behind  them.  Educators  can 
do  much  to  arouse  the  young  to  a  high  sense  of  civic  duty,  which  in 
coming  years  shall  make  them  use  and  defend  every  right  of  noble 
citizenship. 

WITH  no  especial  reference  to  the  latest  case  of  disturbed  rela- 
tions in  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  treatment  of  this 
and  similar  cases  of  college  unpleasantness  by  the  press  at 
large,  and  especially  by  a  certain  class  in  all  our  college  faculties, 
certainly  presents  a  question  of  much  larger  scope  than  has  yet  been 
discussed.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  club  organized  as  a  general  debating 
society  on  all  creation  that  never  comes  to  a  vote  to  break  its  record 
by  an  indignant  and  unanimous  declaration  that  in  matters  of  instruc- 
tion within  and  appearance  as  author  and  speaker  without  his  institu- 
tion the  college  professor  is  a  free  lance,  bound  by  no  obligations 
save  his  own  theory  of  the  pursuit  and  impartation  of  truth.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  from  time  immemorial  the  scholar,  clergyman  or 
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teacher  who  was  receiving  his  support  and  all  the  honors  and  dignity 
attached  to  his  calling  from  a  certain  organization  was  in  honor 
hound  to  conform  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  institution  or  leave 
it  for  more  harmonious  associations  elsewhere,  or  for  the  absolute 
freedom  that  spurns  any  restraint  as  a  public  teacher.  Just  what  an 
American  university  may  be  in  distinction  from  all  other  education 
organizations,  that  it  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  teacher  possessed  with  the 
idea  not  only  of  teaching  in  the  class-room  opinions  even  subversive 
of  all  the 'objects  in  view  of  its  founders  is  certainly  a  very  open 
question.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  each  of  the  cases  that 
have  attracted  public  comment,  those  of  President  Andrews,  Professor 
Bemis  and  the  late  Professor  Ross,  the  objectionable  officials  were 
combining  the  duties  of  college  officer  and  teacher  with  that  of  author, 
public  speaker  and,  in  one  case,  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  a 
high  public  position;  and  in  each  case  the  disagreement  came  in 
largely  from  this  combination,  the  trustees  of  the  institution  or  gov- 
erning power  declining  to  be  held  responsible  before  the  public  for 
the  expression  by  their  officials  of  views  on  public  questions  regarded 
by  them  as  revolutionary.  Beside  this  what  is  a  college  professor  or 
president,  and  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  in  this  wholesale  assertion 
of  the  absolute  right  of  instruction  and  public  advocacy  of  his  own 
opinions  by  such  an  official  ?  Twenty  years  ago  the  public  press  of 
the  South  generally  conferred  the  title  professor  upon  every  public 
school  teacher.  Almost  every  considerable  seminary  for  white  girls 
was  named  college,  and  the  Northern  ecclesiastical  bodies  united  in 
naming  their  new  schools  for  the  negroes  colleges  and  universities, 
their  faculties  receiving  the  highest  titles  know  at  Harvard,  Columbia 
and  Princeton.  Is  it  held  that  every  man  in  the  United  States  now 
known  as  president  or  professor  in  an  institution  often  half  made  up 
of  children  not  past  the  public  school  grammar  grades,  the  majority 
even  in  that  crude  mental  condition  that  goes  off  like  flax  in  the  fire 
at  the  assertion  of  the  most  extreme  theories  involving  the  very  organ- 
ization of  human  society,  is  to  be  sustained  in  any  rig  he  is  moved  to 
run  by  his  own  ideal  of  the  pursuit  and  imparting  of  truth?  And 
beyond  this  must  he  be  supported  by  the  funds  and  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  institution  which  is  not  only  giving  this  person  a 
living,  but  a  name  and  title  that  certainly  to  the  public  has  important 
official  meaning?  These  difficulties  so  far  have  occurred  chiefly  in 
the  most  sensitive  of  American  affairs  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  called  the  Labor  Question  or  in  matters  of  flnance  which 
polarize  the  great  political  parties.  Beside,  are  there  not  certain  obli- 
gations, all  the  more  imperative  because  unwritten,  which  every  college 
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president  and  professor  is  supposed  to  incur  in  common  with  every 
public  teacher  or  official  representing  atl  institution  included  in  the 
higher  department  of  American  society  P  That  such  an  official  shall 
be  personally  respectable,  an  object  lesson  of  superior  manhood  or 
womanhood  to  the  young,  goes  without  saying.  But  are  there  not 
other  qualifications  even  more  vital  if  possible  than  personal  respec- 
tability which  from  time  immemorial  have  gone  along  with  the  name 
president  and  professor  of  the  highest  type  of  school  ?  Are  not  such 
qualities  as  a  sound  mental  and  moral  condition  of  mind,  a  judicious 
estimate  of  the  relations  of  a  superior  mind  to<  inferiors,  a  tact  which 
is  only  another  name  for  the  most  delicate  application  of  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  in  dealing  with  persons  and  society  and  especially 
with  childhood  and  youth,  and  above  all  the  possession  of  that  radical 
sincerity  which  keeps  the  seeker  after  truth  in  a  consecrated  watch- 
fulness over  his  own  motives,  bound  to  hold  his  entire  manhood  within 
the  limits  of  mental  and  spiritual  sanity  and  health  ?  Whatever  the 
class  of  our  public  teachers  that  live  and  thrive  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  speculation  and  controversy  concerning  the  most  perilous  and  deli- 
cate questions  involved  in  human  life  may  regard  their  own  supreme 
right  and  obligations  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter.  That  other 
side  is  society  itself  engaged  in  the  mo^t  human  of  occupations — ^the 
training  of  a  new  generation  to  become  wiser  than  itself  and  able  to 
do  things  now  impossible.  To  the  public  whose  children  are  intrusted 
to  the  faculties  of  these  great  institutions  the  name  professor,  presi- 
dent, scholar,  scientist  is  linked  not  only  with  a  mental  but  a  moral 
administrative  and  tactful  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  These 
men  without  their  titles  and  positions  would  stand  before  the  people 
in  a  very  different  attitude  as  advocates  of  certain  extreme  views  on 
their  own  responsibility  involving  nobody  but  themselves  in  any  of 
their  demonstrations.  In  other  words,  the  relation  of  a  college  faculty 
to  the  public  is  a  question  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  violent  and 
practically  unlimited  claim  of  advocates  of  new  views  that  their  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  supported  and  decorated  with  the  highest  titles 
in  the  realm  of  letters  to  push  their  own  favorite  theories  in  the  lead- 
ing educational  organizations  of  the  country. 

WE  are  hearing  of  associations  of  people  friendly  to  the  public 
school  interest  formed  in  different  cities  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  teachers  in  arresting  the  raid  that  is  always  on  the 
point  of  being  made  upon  this  most  sacred  and  characteristic  American 
institution.     Such  a  combination  has   made  itself   felt  in  the   recent 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Boston,  and  consti- 
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tutes  the  proper  common  school  public  on  whom  the  larger  public 
must  rely  for  the  protection  of  this  as  of  every  vital  interest  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  this  movement  must 
dep>end  upon  something  more  than  even  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
election  of  worthy  school  officials.  For  in  this  case  the  friends  of  the 
schools  have  practically  the  same  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  perma- 
nent difficulty  in  keeping  the  schools  at  a  high  point  of  successful  opera- 
tion in  all  our  larger  cities  is  that  in  every  one  of  them  more  than  half  the 
male  voting  population  has  in  no  satisfactory  way  ever  been  educated 
up  to  the  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
American  common  school  is  founded  and  which  are  essential  to  its 
success.  The  vast  majority  of  our  foreign  city  population,  even  more 
than  one  generation  resident  with  us,  whose  children  are  most  in  need 
of  the  schools,  do  not  understand  the  reasons  for  the  unsectarian  char- 
acter of  our  free-school  system  and  other  equally  important  features, 
and  are  always  open  to  the  approach  of  the  ecclesiastical,  political  and 
sociological  demagog,  who  for  his  own  personal  or  partisan  ends  is  per- 
petually intriguing  in  this  department,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half-insane 
disciples  of  a  system  of  education  so  new  and  vast  that  it  would  gather  in 
every  public  social  and  religious  interest.  Now,  the  one  fact  to  be  ever 
kept  in  mind  is  that  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  are  always  at  work 
upon  this  ignorant  majority  of  the  voters  and  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  educational  affairs  of  these  vast  hives  of  mixed  populations  in  con- 
stant peril.  Any  movement  that  relies  chiefly  on  the  doubtful  exigen- 
cies of  an  annual  political  campaign  which  can  never  result  in  anything 
more  than  a  compromise  will  fail  even  to  arrest  mischievous  tendencies 
and  be  impotent  to  keep  the  schools  up  to  a  high  grade  of  excellence. 
The  only  hope  for  the  common  school  in  our  larger  cities  is  a  perpet- 
ual campaign  of  education  directed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninformed  masses,  who  to-day  rely  for  their  leadership  chiefly  on  the 
priest,  the  ward  politician  and  the  labor  agitator,  often  men  of  alien 
birth  and  un-American  notions,  even  when  personally  above  reproach  in 
personal  character  and  intention.  As  an  instance,  note  the  recent  de- 
mand of  certain  labor  organizations  in  Boston  that  every  candidate  for 
the  Board  of  Education  should  pledge  himself,  or  herself ,  that  the  labor 
union  trade-mark  should  be  placed  on  every  pecuniary  transaction  of 
the  Board.  The  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the  educational  public  of 
cities  is  their  apparent  indifference  to  the  portentous  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  voting  population  in  its  own  city  has  never  been  educated 
into  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  American  common  school  system, 
and  is  always  open  to  the  machinations  of  its  enemies,  or  of  people 
who  have  other  ends  in  view  than  its  success.     Now  is  the  time  for 
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these  orgatnimdons  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  pablk  agitation  and  \Tk£oY% 
tion  that  shall  reach  these  multitudes  of  t«:norant  or  indifferent  p^Lr^e^n 
awaken  them  to  the  fact  that  the  people's  school  is  of  all  things    tJl 
own  concern^  their  defence  against  all  who  would  mislead  and  misi 
them«    Our  great  cities  during  the  coming  season  should  be  ""^  stum  pe^ 
bv  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  advocates  of  the   cocnmon  scrKoi 
Lectures  adapted   to  ererv  Tarietr  of  audience  shoald  be  deli-wenc 
The  press  should  be  used  without  stints     No  week  should  pass    ^w^ 
out  isome  notable  occasion ;  made  nocacLe  bj  rbe  address  and  presoM 
tKX  only  of  proiessiocal  educators  but  of  the  moist  distinguished  ypi^ikA, 
r^en*     Het«  was  one  important  feature  of  the  work  of  Horace  \Jaui^ 
Iri  the  f-tteen  years  of  his  service  in  M xssachuaetts  be  compelled  e%'ei 
rrcvt;fS5«Cv"QJu  and  ^^u^y:c  man  of  the  Scare  to  show  his  hand  either  as 
trjc-vi.  a  crtrx  or  an  enemy  of  popcLir  educatfoa.     One  of  his  meet 
r:^  w^ts  aiir^tssexi  by  IVin-el  Wehscer,  IVr.  W:llia=i  EHIery  Channini 
a*»i  n.-F*r^rs£',Vrit  ^..^t.  Qu•:^rT  Aiar:;>w     I>ir:-^  the  oast  twentv  vcan 
r*!e  rb:nee  '•^^rdntd  tboosard  rub  lie  schorl  teachers  of  the  coantrv  hav« 
Sser-  :r*»»  a  ^--^^xir^  cresssint  tjr  rr::«<ii»:r^I  :rsrn3%ement,  and  no 

*h  ^  ^  » 

c.a^s^  ^c  *cr  rev*r'«e  hj.<  nKs>:"~•i^^i  rr^rte  he-irrilv  r?  this  demand.      But 


r>;  tv:>":jc  so.vI  >WK:her  b  r«:c  j-c.ly  a  teacher  of  the  children  in   the 

sTTo*.  '^rcsaf  bet  :::r  a  tr.o<st  ~rotiT.t  <er^  a  r^blic  c^cial.      More 
rr^T  irr-  •r^jr  Trct«5>i»,^c  r>f  tsMcherj^  xs  a  b«:%ij.  sh-rdd  regard  it  their 
Ti-'-'ta:^  ^^  ^.^--  :pLrvc  r."  **  rra^.ify  t:teir  r^ce"*  as  the  teachers  and 
t-fiitrrs  ^sc^sc:jl  V  oc  :"e  les?^  i-r,'r::rwc  ^^^-trHTr  cf  the  iKople.      Not 
iiT.'    r  ■  rxT'-Nv^i-j .  c-.*c'Act  ^  th  ta:~  l.e*^  x>  ->  sc  -  r»:esi£b Le  in  the  countnr 
;:>c— \rr  -jcro-r^  bi*r  b^  c^cce'T^  acrc*r   t  i>«Tcr^  the  pec  pie  in  touch 
*-  'T  T'v-  •v.-^k  rr  r^?  c:r«fs  -?-<  t.^cv  :.l-=^„  rre  ^rrwir^  demand  of 
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IV.     Proper  Pronunciation  of  Important  Names. 

V.  Chapter  Headings — Title-Verses. 

NoTB. — ^This  18  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  outline  as  it  will  ehow 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  understood  what  he  has  read.  Let 
the  clasd  prepare  appropriate  headings  for  each  chapter  and  dis- 
cuss the  application  of  each  title-verse. 

B.     SECOND  READING. 

I.     Scene — Laid  in  England  during  reign  of  Richard  I. 
II.     Local  Scenery. 

III.  Division  of  Novel  into  Separate  Stories. 

1.  Story  of  Rebecca;  of  Bois  Guilbert;  of    Wamba, 

2.  Story  of  Front  de  Boeuf;  of  Ivanhoe;  of  Isaac  of  Tork. 

3.  Story  of  Locksley ;  of  King  John ;  of  King  Richard, 

Note. — Let  each  story  be  told  as  briefly  yet  comprehensively  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ex. — "  Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  was  the  disinherited  son  of 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood.  He  is  first  introduced  as  a  pilgrim ;  in 
which  guise  he  enters  his  father's  hall,  where  he  meets  Rowena. 
He  next  appears  as  Desdichado,  the  Disinherited  Knight,  in  the 
grand  tournament,  where  he  vanquishes  all  opponents.  At  the 
intercession  of  King:  Richard  he  is  reconciled  to  his  father,  and 
ultimately  marries  Rowena,  his  father's  ward." 

IV.  Most  Striking  Scenes  of  the  Novel. 
1  I .  The  Grand  Tournament. 

2.  Urfried  on  the  Battlements. 

3.  Death  of  Bois  Guilbert. 

1  4.  In  the  Tilt- Yard  at  Templestowe. 

;  5.  In  Friar  Tuok's  Cell. 

j  NoTB. — These  are  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  exhauirtive. 

V.     Character  Sketches. 

VI.  Suggestive  Allusions. 

1.  Historical. 

2.  Biographical. 

3.  Geographical. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 
VII.     Word  Pictures. 

1.  Delineative. 

2.  Interiors. 

3.  Scenery. 

4.  Tableaux. 
VIII .     Manners  and  Customs. 

1.  Ejaculations,  salutations,  etc. 

2.  Saints  invoked  throughout  the  story. 

3.  Classes  of    society;     life  in  the  Norman  Castle  and  the 
Saxon  Hall. 

4.  Pilgrims  and  palmers. 

5.  Language  of  the  time;  three  languages;  consolidation  of. 

6.  Relation  between  Normans  and  Saxons. 

7.  Dress,  mode  of  travel,  amusements. 

8.  Outlaws,  forest  laws,  etc. 
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9.  Arms  and  armor. 

10.  Letters,  money. 

11.  Superstitions. 

12.  Drinking  customs. 

13.  Architecture. 

14.  Cruelties  of  great  barons. 

15.  The  clergy. 

16.  General  condition  of  the  country. 

C.     THIRD  READING. 

I.  Topics  for  Special  Study. 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  the  following  shall  be  used  for  theme  sub- 
jects. 

1.  The  Court  Jester. 

2.  Knights  Templar. 

3.  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 

4.  The  Crusades. 

5.  Rebecca  and  Rowena  contrasted. 

Note. — Lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Rowena,  although  bright  and 
beautiful,  is  without  any  special  characteristics — '^  a  vapid  piece  of 
still  life." 

6.  Tournaments. 

7.  Historical  mistakes  in  Ivanhoe. 

8.  The  Normans  in  England. 

9.  Saxons  and  Normans  contrasted. 
ID.  Knights  of  Saint  John. 

11.  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon. 

12.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

II.  Points  to  bk  Noted. 

1.  Reduction  of  Jew's  ransom — reason  for. 

2.  Fate  of   Athelstane;  reason   for  giving  up  his  claim  to 

Rowena. 

3.  The  palmer  in  his  cell  at  Cedric's  Castle. 

4.  Value  of  opening  scene. 

5.  Guilbert's  errand  to  England ;  the  wager  and  its  object. 

6.  First  mention  of  Richard  as  Cosur  de  Lion. 

7.  Why  was  Ivanhoe  disinherited  ? 

8.  Plot  to  crown  John ;  De  Bracy's  plot. 

9.  War  cry  of  outlaws;    Locksley's  mark;  Wamba's  sign 

manual. 

10.  Why  did  not  De  Bracy  slay  Ivanhoe  when  the  latter  was 

in  his  power  ? 

11.  The  burning  of  the  castle. 

12.  Secret  hope  of  Cedric. 

III.  Obsolete  or  Archaic  Words  and  Expressions. 

IV.  To  Paraphrase. 

1.  Wound  his  horn. 

2.  Broach  the  oldest  wine  cask. 

3.  Dost  the  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy  head  ? 

4.  I  wore  russet  before  I  wore  motley. 

5.  Theow  and  Esne  art  thou  no  longer. 
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V.     Identify. 

1.  The  tyrannical  bastard  by  whom  the  curfew  was  devised. 

2.  The  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess. 

3.  Beautiful  daughter  of  Zion. 

4.  The  Saxon  porker. 

5.  A  contemporary  poet  who  has  written  but  too  little. 

6.  The  Disinherited  Knight ;  The  Black  Knight ;  The  Knight 

of  the  Fetterlock. 

7.  The  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. 

8.  Le  Noir  Faineant. 

9.  Sir  Anthony  of  Scrabblestone. 

b-  10.  The  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold. 

11.  Old  house-cricket. 

12.  Cleave-the-wand. 

13.  The  boar  of  Rotherwood. 

14.  King  of  outlaws  and  prince  of  good  fellows. 
D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 

I.     King  Richard  and  his  Reign. 
nd  I.  Foreign  education. 

^^  2.  Familiar  title — reason  for. 

3.  Raises  money  for  Crusades. 

4.  Joins  Third  Crusade ;  taken  prisoner ;  ransomed. 

5.  Plot  against  Richard. 

6.  King  Richard  and  King  Philip, 

7.  Death  of  Richard. 

8.  Character  of  Richard. 
II.     The  Novel  *'  Ivanhoe/' 

1.  Date  of  publication. 

2.  Reason  for  its  name. 

3.  Value  to  the  student. 

I  to  a.  He  gets  from  "  Ivanhoe"  a  more  satisfactory  concep- 

tion of  the  times  of  the  Crusades  than  he  is  likely  to 
get  from  the  literal  facts  of  pure  history. 

b.  It  gives  him  a  view  of  individuals  as  they  were  affected 
t,  by  the  public  strifes  and  social  divisions  of  the  age. 

c.  Shows  the  contrast  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Nor- 

mans. 

4.  Literary  excellencies  of  the  novel, 
gign                                             5.  Faults  in  construction. 

6.  General  criticism  of  the  novel  as  a  whole. 

^a5  NoTB. — Rebecca  was  so  popular  among  readers  that  Scott  was  cen- 

sured for  not  marrying  her  to  Ivanhoe.    The  prejudices  of  the  age 
rendered  such  a  conclusion  impossible. 

7.  Difference  between  a  romance  such  as  "Ivanhoe"  and 

the  modern  historical  romance. 
III.     Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I.  Literary  era  of  Scott,  1771-1832. 

a.  Its  character ;  its  representative  writers. 
h.  Effect  of  Percy's  "  Reliques"  on  the  literature  of  the 
age. 
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2.  Significant  facts  in  the  life  of  Scott. 

3.  Influence  of  his  environment  on  his  work. 

4.  Abbotsford. 

5.  Waverley  Novels. 

a.  Characterization. 

b.  Names ;  two  classes  of. 

c.  Authorship  concealed ;  revealed. 

6.  Classification  of  Scott's  works. 

7.  Rank  among  novelists. 

8.  Selected  criticisms  of  Scott. 


NOTES  ON  EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS. 

EDUCATION    IN    ITALY. 

The  educational  exhibition  at  Paris  revealed  in  many  ways  the  trend 
of  political  interests  between  France  and  other  European  nations.  The 
French  jurors,  for  example,  showed  particular  solicitude  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  the  Italian  exhibits,  especially  such  as  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  progressive  party.  As  regards  popular  education,  Italy  is  ex- 
tremely backward,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  flourishing  state  of  university  and  higher  technical  education. 
Successive  ministers  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  develop  elementary 
education. 

In  1895  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  elementary  education 
were  issued  by  th^  present  minister,  and  two  years  later  a  special  report 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Primary  Instruction  showed  a 
sincere  effort  to  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions. 
The  regulations  and  the  report  were  both  included  in  the  exhibit. 
The  influence  of  the  French  system  is  apparent  in  the  organization  of 
that  of  Italy,  but  the  schools  of  the  latter  country  are  far  below  the 
French  standard.  Infant  schools  abound,  but  while  they  are  directly 
tracea*ble  to  the  efforts  of  Mme.  de  Marenholtz-Bulow,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  peninsula  in  1872,  they  do  not  follow  the  system  of  Froebel. 
The  manual  exercises  which  are  varied  and  of  a  very  practical  charac- 
ter are  evidently  intended  to  give  skill  in  embroidery,  knitting  and 
other  kinds  of  work  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Italy.  An  excel- 
lent feature  of  the  equipment  of  these  schools  is  the  garden  in  which 
the  children  play  without  restraint. 

The  exhibits  of  primary  schools  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  were 
chiefly  from  the  large  cities,  and  were  calculated  to  give  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  of  the  state  of  primary  education  than  the  facts 
throughout  the  country  warrant. 

The  number  of  schools  as  shown  by  M.  Torraca  in  his  report  for 
1897  is  insufficient.  In  the  warm  seasons  the  schools  are  deserted, 
but  in  winter  they  are  over-crowded,  the  attendance  in  many  places 
mounting  up  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  children  in  a  school  under  one 
teacher,  whereas  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  is  seventy.  The 
majority  of  the  school  buildings  are  totally  unsuited  to  their  purpose ; 
two  fifths  are  classed  as  good,  two  fifths  mediocre,  and  one  fifth  below 
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mediocre.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  very  small,  for  masters  of 
the  lowest  class  often  less  than  forty  cents  a  day.  An  inspector  of 
Piedmont  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  teacher,  possessed  of  the  highest 
diploma,  who  received  only  $20  for  seven  months'  teaching.  Fortu- 
nately the  minister  accorded  her  $20  more.  The  requirement  that  the 
commune  shall  increase  the  teacher's  salary  at  the  end  of  every  six 
years'  service  is  frequently  evaded  by  dismissing  the  teacher  at  the 
end  of  two  or  four  years.  The  poverty  of  many  communes  explains 
this  apparent  injustice.  This  state  of  things  it  would  seem  can  only 
be  remedied  by  depriving  the  communes  of  the  absolute  control  of 
the  teachers,  but  endless  political  difficulties  would  result  from  the 
attempt. 

While  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  so  bad  in  many  com- 
munes the  summarized  statistics  show  a  decided  advance  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  this  improvement  is,  how- 
ever, confined  almost  entirely  to  the  principal  cities.  Milan  and  T^trin 
have  been  specially  active  in  this  matter,  and  both  contributed  to'  the 
Exposition  photographs  of  school  buildings  and  class  rooms  that 
'  would  have  done  credit  to  any  city.  Special  provision  is  made  by  the 
authorities  in  these  cities  for  supplying  poor  children  with  books  and 
other  appliances  required  at  school. 

The  law  makes  school  attendance  obligatory,  but  only  for  the  short 
period  of  three  years  (seven  to  ten  years  of  age).  Even  this  low 
requirement  is  not  enforced,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  third 
of  the  children  to  whom  it  applies  do  not  attend  school.  The  propor- 
tion of  non-attendants  which  is  as  low  as  two  per  cent  for  the  province 
of  Novara  reaches  sixty-seven  per  cent  for  the  province  of  Reggi  de 
Calabria.  For  Rome  and  Venice  it  is  thirty-seven  per  cent;  for 
Florence  forty-one  per  cent ;  Naples  fifty  per  cent.  While  the  com- 
munes by.  reason  of  poverty  or  indifference  are  in  general  remiss  in  the 
administration  of  school  afiairs,  a  change  in  this  respect  is  being  grad- 
ually wrought  by  the  increase  of  commercial  relations  and  the  im- 
proved facilities  for  traveling.  Private  philanthropy  is  working  also 
to  the  same  end. 

Among  many  private  societies  whose  exhibits  attracted  attention, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  for  maintaining  school  colonies.  This 
association  whose  centre  is  Turin,  enables  poor  and  sickly  children  to 
recruit  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  Alps  during  a  sojourn  of  two 
months.  Founded  in  1892  the  friends  of  the  association  have  increased 
their  gifts  in  the  eight  years  from  $120  to  $40,000.  In  1899  it  provided 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  The 
school  colonies  are  centers  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  sanitary  living. 
The  children  are  placed  in  groups  of  twenty  under  the  general' direction 
of  a  teacher,  who  watches  over  their  play  and  their  rambles,  and  also 
gives  them  regular  instruction.  The  photographs  of  the  groups  in 
various  exercises  gave  a  delightful  impression. 

Italy  showed  also  some  admirable  text-books  for  elementary  schools ; 
in  particular,  a  brief,  simple  and  practical  arithmetic  by  Nocolo 
Tallone  and  a  very  concise  and  well  arranged  grammar  by  Cesare 
Mariani. 
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According  to  the  official  statistics  for  1895-96  there  were  2,379,347 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  elementary  schools,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent 
over  the  number  in  1893-94.  For  the  latter  year  the  expenditure  for 
primary  and  normal  schools  amounted  to  $13,505,000,  of  which  the 
communes  furnished  8&  per  cent,  the  State  10  per  cent  and  the  pro- 
vincial councils  the  small  balance. 


THE    WORK    OF   THE    LONDON   SCHOOL    BOARD. 

This  caption  was  the  title  of  a  monograph  included  in  the  English 
Educational  Exhibit  at  Paris.  It  opened  with  an  impressive  state- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  with  which  the  Board  is  entrusted. 
The  population  to  be  dealt  with  exceeds  that  of  Denmark  or  of 
Greece  or  of  Scotland,  and  its  child  population  of  school  age  is  larger 
than  the  total  population  of  any  European  city,  save  Paris,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Vienna.  The  sum  expended  in  London 
upon  elementary  education  is  equal  to  the  total  national  expenditure 
of  Denmark,  Norway  or  Switzerland.  These  comparisons,  as  the 
author  of  the  monograph  notes,  convey  some  idea  of  "  the  vast  admin- 
istrative burden  which  was  laid  upon  the  Board."  The  comparisons 
however  relate  to  the  present  conditions  rather  than  to  those  of  1870. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date  the  school 
population  has  risen  from  455,000  children  to  785,000.  The  ratable 
value  of  London,  which  was  about  £20,000,060  at  the  earlier  date, 
has  reached  £36,000,000,  so  that  the  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
which  produced  £85,000  in  1872  now  yields  £150,000. 

But  what  particularly  distinguished  the  work  of  the  London  Board 
from  that  of  any  other  school  board  formed  under  the  law  of  1870 
was  the  fact  that  London  with  its  concentrated  wealth  was  more  in 
arrears  in  respect  to  school  provision  than  any  other  part  of.  the  king- 
dom. According  to  official  estimate  there  were  not  less  than  176,000 
children  of  school  age  in  1872  for  whom  no  school  accommodation 
could  be  found.  To  provide  for  this  existing  demand  was  in  itself 
an  immense  task,  which  was  however  accomplished  within  ten  years. 
The  annual  increase  of  child  population  created  further  deficiencies 
which  were  not  fully  overcome  until  1893.  The  monograph  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  measures  by  which  this  result  was  achieved, 
of  the  gradual  improvement  in  school  architecture  and  the  latest  ap- 
proved plans  for  school  buildings.  Preference  is  given  to  one-story 
buildings  where  the  sites  are  sufficiently  large  and  level. 

The  chapter  on  curriculum  is  interesting,  especially  as  showing  the 
early  determination  of  the  Board  to  resist  the  inferences  that  made  for 
the  narrowest  possible  program,  and  to  provide  also  for  a  rational 
grading  of  pupils.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Board  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  scheme 
of  elementary  education.  The  president  of  this  committee  was  the 
late  Professor  Huxley. 

The  scheme  of  studies  adopted  by  the  Board  under  the  advice  of 
the  committee  included  for  infant  schools,  in  addition  to  the  reading, 
writing   and   arithmetic  required   for  grants,  morality  and   religion, 
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manual  exercises  and  object  lessons,  singing  and  physical  exercises. 
It  was  an  incongruous  scheme  in  which  only  the  additions  authorized 
by  the  Board  were  really  suited  to  "  infants." 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  or  graded  schools  was  divided 
into  essential  and  discretionary  subjects.  The  former  included,  besides 
the  three  R's  and  religion,  systematized  object  lessons  forming  a  course 
of  elementary  instruction  in  physical  science,  history  of  Britain,  ele- 
ments of  geography,  of  social  economy  and  of  drawing,  with  the 
addition  of  needlework  for  girls.  The  discretionary  subjects  were 
algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  or  a  modern  language.  The  likeness 
between  this  course  and  that  recommended  by  the  committee  of  fifteen 
is  at  least  interesting.  It  indicated  an  ideal  which  has  never  been 
fully  realized,  but  which  has  saved  the  Board  schools  from  intellectual 
paralysis.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  this  monograph 
are  those  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the  Froebelian  spirit  in 
the  infant  school  work,  and  the  evolution  of  special  schools  and 
classes  for  afflicted  or  backward  children. 

The  future  of  the  London  schools  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  character  of  the  Board  elected  November  29th.  At  this  writing 
it  is  not  settled  whether  the  Progressives  or  Reactionaries  have  pre- 
vailed. The  Board  whose  term  has  just  expired  was  the  first  in 
twelve  years  having  a  Progressive  majority.  Its  admirable  achieve- 
ments are  recorded  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  M.  P.,  in  the  current  ForU 
nightly.  The  story  recalls  the  energetic  action  of  the  earlier  Boards : 
new  schools  have  been  opened,  old  buildings  remodeled,  the  status 
of  140,000  truant  children  and  the  condition  of  over- worked  and 
under-fed  children  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  teaching  staff 
vastly  improved,  pupil  teachers  being  reduced  to  the  small  proportion 
of  18  per  cent.  Evening  schools  have  been  made  free,  and  their 
studies  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  attending.  The  ample 
provision  made  for  the  education  of  children  of  defective  intellect  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  Last  year  each  of  these  unfortunates  cost 
the  Board  £6  19s.  lod.,  of  which  amount  the  Imperial  treasury  con- 
tributed 27s.  Each  blind  child  cost  the  Board  £\\  los.  9d.,  the 
Government  supplying  of  this  amount  ^£5  55.  lod.  At  the  same  time 
London  contributed  £20,000  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  school  taxes 
in  poor  districts  in  other  parts  of  England,  for  which  it  obtained  no 
direct  return.  Mr.  Macnamara  closes  his  review  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  expiring  Board  with  a  suggestive  reflection.  "  We  are 
a  small  people,  we  Britishers,"  he  says;  ^^  and  we  must  make  up  for 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers  by  the  higher'  equipment  of  the 
individual." 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accoramodftte  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Bducation  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Writing  in  English,  by  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City,  and  George  J.  Smith,  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  New 
York  City,  is  a  strikingly  new  work  on  this  most  important  subject  of  school 
composition.  The  authors  have  made  the  needs  of  the  schools  their  first  con- 
sideration, then  the  equipment  of  the  students,  and  then  the  highest  and  best 
pedagogical  principles  for  teaching  what  is  now  in  some  respects  the  poorest 
taught  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Their  entire  scheme  is  novel,  straightforward, 
comprehensive  and  logical.  The  student  is  set  to  work  at  once,  and  he  is 
directed  how  to  work  with  the  best  models  before  him  aiid  the  best  methods  to 
guide  him.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  and  higher  grades  and  is  a 
thoroughly  practical,  sensible  and  usable  text-book.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Elements  of  Latin,  by  Wm.  R.  Harper,  President  of  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  is  a  first  book  in  Latin  that  has  so  many  excellencies  as 
to  make  it  practically  a  unique  work.  In  1891  the  authors  put  forth  their 
*'  Inductive  Latin  Primer,"  a  book  which  aroused  much  discussion  and  marked 
a  decided  departure  from  the  beaten  paths  in  Latin  first  books.  The  Elements 
is  as  distinct  an  advance  over  the  Primer  as  that  book  was  over  the  older  text- 
books, and  the  advance  is  all  along  the  line  of  better  teaching,  finer  scholarship, 
surer  students.  The  Elements  is  on  inductive  lines,  but  it  embraces  all  that  is 
best  for  the  student  to  use  in  his  attempts  to  master  the  Latin  language.  The 
book  will,  questionless,  find  a  warm  welcome  from  all  Latin  teachers.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company. 

Physics.  We  have  at  hand  four  new  text-books  on  Physics,  each  by  well- 
known  authors:  Elements  of  Physics,  by  Henry.  A.  Rowland,  LL.D.,  Pro-  ' 
fessor  of  Physics  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Joseph  S.  Ames,  is  a  work  in  ; 
which  the  text  is  considered  of  the  first  importance,  while  the  laboratory  instruc- 
tion is  relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  inasmuch  as  the  experiments  can  be  ' 
made  only  after  the  general  principles  have  been  learned.  The  book  is  divided  ' 
into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  a  reliable  text,  the  second  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  problems.  The  book  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  eminently  satisfactory.  American  Book  Co.  ... 
Elements  of  Physics,  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  of  the  Pratt  High  School, 
and  John  F.  Woodhull,  of  Columbia  University,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Twentieth 
Century  Text-Books,  and  is  written  by  two  practical  teachers  who  have  made  the 
subject  of  rational  text-books  a  life  study.  The  authors  believe  that  physics 
should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  a  desirable  and  essential  subject  for  every  pupil  in 
secondary  schools.  Their  book  is  designed  to  provide  a  year's  work  for  the 
class  room ;  unlike  the  book  above  noticed,  laboratory  exercises,  questions  and 
problems  are  not  included  in  the  work,  but  are  provided  for  the  student  in  a 
separate  volume.  It  is  an  interesting,  even  a  captivating  text-book;  the  subject- 
matter  is  set  forth  with  clearness  and  in  a  style  to  appeal  to  the  experiences  oT 
the  student.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  .  An  Elementary  Physics,  by  Charles 
Burton  Thwing,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Knox  College,  is  in  two  parts,  princi- 
ples, and  laboratory  exercises.    It  is  put  forth  by  the  author  to  meet  the  actual 
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needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools ;  in  his  opinion  most  of  the  text-books  in 
physics  now  in  use  in  secondary  schools  are  too  difficult,  too  diffuse,  or  require 
more  than  the  usual  school  equipment  of  apparatus.  Consequently  his  book  is 
rather  more  elementary  than  either  of  the  two  books  already  noticed  above.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  scientific  text-book,  replete  with  excellent  definitions,  illustra- 
tions, experiments  and  problems.  It  will  fit  almost  any  high  school,  whatever 
may  be  its  laboratory  outfit.  Boston:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  .  .  .  The 
Elements  of  Physics,  by  Henry  Crew,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Northwestern 
University,  is  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  author^s  well-known  and 
widely  used  text- book.  While  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  first  edition  are 
retained,  the  changes  are  such  as  to  make  it  now  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text- 
book, the  peer  of  any  published.  The  most  notable  changes  are,  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  problems,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  equations  from 
forty-three  to  thirty-six,  the  substitution  of  English  symbols  for  all  Greek  letters, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  trigonometrical  functions  and  of  the  method 
of  limits.     Macmillan  Company. 

Elements  of  Mineralogy,  Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analysis, 
by  Alfred  J.  Moses,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Columbian  University,  and 
Charles  Lathrop  Parsons,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  New  Hampshire  College, 
is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  splendid  work  that  is  a  monument  of  re- 
search and  scholarship.  The  work  includes  a  description  of  all  common  or 
useful  minerals,  the  tests  necessary  for  their  identification,  the  recognition  and 
measurement  of  their  crystals,  and  a  concise  statement  of  their  uses  in  the  arts, 
and  all  this  from  a  practical  standpoint.  It  is  a  standard  text-book  in  the 
subject,  and  in  its  revised  edition  will  stand  the  test  of  years.  New  York :  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company. 

The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  by  his  son,  William  R.  Moody,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  book.  In  these  590  large  pages  is  crowded  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  this  truly  marvellous  man.  Seldom  has  the  world  seen  so 
great  a  spiritual  force.  Moody  served  God  with  all  his  being,  **  with  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  and  strength."  He  was  wholly  consecrated.  His  one  passion 
was  to  win  souls, — and  how  wonderfully  he  succeeded  I  He  was  born  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837.  His  early  years  were  a  struggle  with  poverty,  his 
mother  being  a  widow  with  nine  little  children.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  Boston 
and  began  working  in  a  shoe  store.  He  was  soon  converted.  Then  he  went 
to  Chicago,  in  September,  1856,  and  for  a  time  joined  vigorous  work  selling  shoes 
week  days  with  as  vigorous  work  for  Christ  on  Sundays.  He  had  a  wonderful 
power  over  children  and  youth,  and  soon  became  known  for  marvellous  success 
in  building  up  a  great  Sunday  school.  Then  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
power  to  reach  men  increased  he  became  a  mighty  factor  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Christian  Commission  work,  and  later  as  an  evangelist.  He  found  Sankey  in 
1870,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  they  went  on  their  blessed  way, 
winning  tens  of  thousands  for  Christ.  This  book  is  well  written.  It  gives  a 
full,  clear  account  of  his  unique  and  many-sided  life.  He  was  tremendously  in 
earnest.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  God,  and  the  Lord  owned  and  blessed  him 
beyond  all  men  of  his  generation.  His  sympathies  were  broad,  his  love  for  men 
intense,  his  power  over  them  very  great,  the  results  of  his  varied  labors  beyond 
all  computation.  Besides  the  great  number  of  souls  converted,  his  enduring 
monuments  are  the  Mt.  Hermon  and  Northfield   Schools,  the  Chicago  Bible 
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Institute,  and  the  increase  of  Bible  study  and  of  work  for  those  in  prisons,  and 
the  poor.  This  book  is  published  by  the  F.  H.  Revels  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Students  of  educational  problems  of  the  Southland  will  find  the  Journal  of 
THE  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December, 
1899,  and  just  published,  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  of  the 
Association  is  earnest  and  successful,  and  the  tone  of  educational  thought  and 
sentiment  is  shown  by  this  volume  to  be  well  abreast  of  that  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country.  This  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  suggestion  on  some  of  the 
leading  educational  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  published  by  the  Association, 
and  is  for  sale  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  titles :  The  Gentle  Boy  and 
Other  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Riverside 
Literature  Series ;  The  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Starry  Universe,  by  Henry 
Raymond  Rogers,  published  by  the  author  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Notes  for  the 
Guidance  of  Authors,  compiled  by  William  Stone  Booth,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  price  25  cents;  and  in  Heath's  Home  and 
School  Classics  Series  the  following  titles:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told,  Part  II. ;  The  King  of 
the  Golden  River  ;  Gulliver's  Travels,  Part  I. ;  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Part  II.;  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life;  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses; 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  Six  Nursery  Classics, — ^all  illustrated  and  sold  at  10  and 
15  cents,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Studies  of  Animal  Life.  A  series  of  Laboratory  Exercises  for  the  Use  of 
High  Schools.  By  Herbert  E.  Walter,  Worrallo  Whitney  and  F.  Colby  Lucas. 
This  book  guides  the  student  to  a  careful  observation  and  understanding  of  the 
animal  world  in  its  relations  and  habits,  leading  up  to  a  further  and  later  in- 
vestigation of  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  living  beings.  The  authors  believe 
that  the  animals  should  be  studied  thus  in  action  before  they  are  dissected  and 
analyzed.  The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  questions  and  suggestions.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching.  By  Patterson  Du  Bois.  This  is  a 
helpful  little  book,  especially  intended  for  those  who  believe  in  the  extension  of 
pedagogical  methods  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  author  has 
found  the  right  point  of  contact  with  the  child  mind,  and  his  book  is  the  fruit  of 
much  successful  experience.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Number  15  in  the  Riverside  Art  Series  is  devoted  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter,  with  an  introduction 
and  interpretation  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Reynolds's  art 
in  an  attractive  way.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  30  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  very  convenient  and  attractive  Atlas 
Science  Tablets  for  recording  experiments  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Bi- 
ology, published  by  the  Central  School  Supply  House,  Chicago;  also  in  the 
Silver  Series  of  English  Classics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism, issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston ;  and  Book  II  of  Hazen's  Grade 
Spellers,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. ;  and  a  series  of  Writing  Books,  teaching 
Bowen's  practical  system  of  vertical  writing,  published  by  the  Globe  School 
Book  Company,  New  York. 
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Volume  I.  of  the  Report  of  thb  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  jear 
1898  to  1899  presents  the  usual  features  of  profound  insight  Into  the  educational 
problems  of  the  day,  and  far-reaching  scholarship  and  ability  to  collect  and 
present  to  the  country  the  results  attained  by  the  multitudinous  workers  in  this 
broad  field.  The  world  is  more  indebted  than  it  knows  to  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  are  solving  its  educational  problems,  and  to  that  master-mind  who 
presides  over  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris.  The  present  volume  is  unusually  rich  in  the  study  of  the  educational 
systems  of  countries  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  presented  are 
permanently  valuable  as  well  as  practically  suggestive  to  all  classes  of  educa- 
tional students.     Published  by  the  Government,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

SuNBONNBT  B ABIES  is  an  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  children, 
and  will  prove  popular  for  the  Christmas  season.  It  is  by  Bertha  L.  Corbett, 
and  contains  half  a  hundred  pictures,  and  in  each  one  baby's  face  is  concealed 
by  the  quaint  bonnet;  yet  so  natural  is  the  pose  and  the  frolicsome  antic  that 
the  life  story  Is  quite  complete,  even  without  the  accompanying  verses.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  at  520  Medical  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Price,  $1.00. 

Selections  from  the  Idyls  of  the  Kino.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Edited 
by  Mary  F.  Willard.  This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics  Series.  The  poem  from  which  the  selections  are  made  is  one  of  Ten- 
nyson's best.  The  introduction,  history  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  chronology 
and  bibliography  are  all  helpful.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence.  By  Elias  J.  MacEwan,  A.M.  This 
book  is  designed  for  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  It  puts  before  the 
student  the  facts  of  the  English  language  which  are  essential  as  a  preparation 
for  more  comprehensive  studies  in  composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  The 
work  is  clear  and  scholarly,  and  will  be  helpful  to  those  pupils  who  are  afterwards 
to  take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Practical  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Grammar,  by  Olive  McHenry,  sets 
forth  the  conventional  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  in  ordinary  style,  and 
with  no  radical  departure  from  the  well-beaten  paths  of  the  author's  illustrious 
predecessors.     Chicago :  Western  Publishing  House. 

SquiRRELs  AND  Other  Fur  Bearers.  By  John  Burroughs.  A  more  dainty 
and  appropriate  Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  one  of  John  Burroughs'  nature  books.  This  one  is  striking  in  the  beautiful 
color  prints,  fifteen  of  them  besides  a  frontispiece,  after  Audubon.  Whatever 
this  keen  observer  of  nature  writes  is  interesting  alike  to  young  and  old.  There 
is  a  purpose  in  such  books  that  makes  it  a  satisfaction  to  present  them  to  our 
children.  We  know  that  they  will  contribute  to  their  growth  and  to  their 
sympathy  with  mother-nature.     Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Western  Educational  Helps  Series  are  Topical 
Discussion  of  Geography  and  Topical  Discussion  of  American  History, 
both  booklets  by  W.  C.  Doub,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Kern  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  prepared  for  the  assistance  of  those  teachers  who  have  limited 
opportunities  to  consult  reference  books,  and  are  suggestive,  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating.    San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
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We  have  received  a  beautiful  volume  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  the  founder  of  Clark  University,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Clark  was  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man,  amassing  a 
large  fortune  by  means  of  th<e  virtues  of  industry,  frugality  and  keen  insight  into 
the  great  principles  of  successful  business  life.  His  later  years  were  given  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  his  accumulated  wealth»  resulting 
in  the  endowment  of  a  University  founded  on  broad  lines.  Clark  University  will 
always  be  his  most  fitting  memorial.  The  volume  under  notice  gives  in  suitable 
words  and  choice  setting  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  princely 
giver,  to  whom  the  entire  educational  world  is  deeply  indebted.  Published  under 
the  seal  of  the  University  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pretty  little  booklet  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  believe  in  mental  healing,  called  Suogbstiom  Instead  op  Mkdicink. 
It  is  by  Charles  M.  Barrows,  and  is  privately  printed  for  the  author  at  142  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Temple  Primers  are  choice  little  books.  We  have  received  two  volumes : 
Plant  Life  and  Structure,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Dennert, 
by  Clara  L.  Skeat,  and  The  Civilization  of  the  East,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  by  J.  H.  Loewe.  The  volumes  are  pocket  «ize, 
and  are  published  by  the  Macmillans  at  40  cents  each. 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series  includes  Andrew  Jackson  by  W.  G. 
Brown,  Benjamin  Franklin  by  P.  E.  More,  and  James  B.  Eads  by  Louis  How. 
The  volumes  are  convenient  in  size  and  handsomely  printed  on  durable  paper. 
Published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.  School  Edition,  50  cents;  Library  Edi- 
tion, 75  cents. 

Heath's  English  Classics  Series  adds  the  following  numbers:  Macaulays 
Essay  on  Addison,  edited  by  A.  P.  Walker;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  by 
same  editor;  and  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  These  neat  volumes  will  be  useful 
in  the  schools.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  series  of  Writing  Books,  giving  the  Barnes's 
Natural  Slant  System,  which  is  a  little  off  the  vertical.  This  seems  to  be  a  pop- 
ular and  desirable  modification  of  the  system  which  has  been  having  its  brief 
season  in  the  past  few  years.    Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

PERIODICALS. 

Scribn*r*t  Magauini  issues  an  interesting  prospectus  for  1901.    Among  other  articles  Mr. 
George  Horton,  recently  United  States  Consul  at  Athens,  will  write  on  *'  Modern  Athens,*' 

giving  the  life  of  to-day  with  its  romantic  historical  setting. ^The  Tanuary  number  of  Litjbin- 

cotVs  Magaxine  contains  an  entertaining  and  instructive  sketch  by  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wnar- 

ton  on**  Washington:  a  Predestined  Capital.'* Jacob  A.  Riis  has  an  article  in  The  Ctntury 

Magatine  called  **  Hamlet's  Castle,'*  which  will  be   of  special  interest  to  lovers    of  Shakes- 
peare.  McClur^s  Magaxine  has  an  account  b]^  Mr.  Frank  W.  Skinner,  C.  £.,  of  the  marvels  of 

modern  bridge  building,  in  which  he  shows  how  it  is  that  America  leads  the  world  in  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  engineering. Ex-President  Cleveland  is  contributing  a  series  of  able  articles  to 

Tm  Saturdajf  Evening  Pott  on  political  questions  and  problems  that  confront  young  men.- 

TkeLiv 

readers 
CassetV 

many  busy  liitle  fingers. The  Delineator  has  a  paper  on  **  Sanctified  Wealth,"  by  Sara  K. 

Bolton,  which  is  chiefly  about  Stanford  University. We  also  acknowledge  a  1901  Calendar  from 

the  Springfield  f  Mass.)  Republican^  and  a  merry, Janglinf  little  cow-bell  from  Bryan  Snyder,  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Houghton  Automobile  Compaay 


«« 


HOUGHTON   AUTOMOBILE/'   MODEL   N«.    f. 


^FFERS  to  the  readers  of  EDUCATION  an  excellent  chance  for 
^^  safe  and  profitable  investment.  No  argfument  is  needed  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  steam  automobile  for  pleasure  and  for  business  has 
come  to  stay,  and  that  its  successful  manufacture  will  bring  large  profits* 

The  President  of  our  G>mpany,  Mr«  Geo*  S*  Houghton,  and  the 
Treasurer,  H«  R«  Houghton,  are  well  known  to  many  readers  of  this 
joumaL  The  General  Manager,  Wm*  G  Houghton,  has  had  an  excel- 
lent technical  training  and  five  years'  experience  in  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  automobiles* 

We  have  been  at  work  for  a  year  and  have  reached  a  gratifyine 
success,  as  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  tested  our  carriages  will 
testify*  We  invite  all  who  are  interested  to  come  to  our  factory  at 
West  Newton,  Mass*,  and  see  and  try  for  themselves*  We  have  now 
under  construction  a  large  number  of  carriages,  and  we  wish  to  enlarge 
our  plant,  hence  we  have  decided  to  increase  our  working  capitaL  For 
this  purpose  we  will  for  a  limited  time  sell  shares  of  par  value,  $100,  full 
paid  and  non-assessable,  at  $80  each*  Thousands  of  teachers  and  other 
good  people  have  taken  the  advice  of  our  President,  Geo*  S*  Houghton, 
in  regara  to  investments  of  $(00  to  $500  each  for  pleasure^  and  have 
expressed  the  liveliest  satisfaction  with  the  result*  We  now  offer  them 
an  investment  for  profit  that  in  its  way  will  be  quite  as  satisfactory* 
We  have  already  sold  stock  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
have  inquiries  that  seem  as  likely  to  lead  to  sales  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union*  We  welcome  small  subscriptions  as  well  as  large, 
for  a  large  number  of  shareholders  will  give  us  a  lot  of  interested  people 
to  make  known  our  product* 

Send  for  our  Catalo^e  and  Prospectus* 
VUkt  diecki  payable  to 

H.  R.  HOUaHTON,  Treasurer, 


Hougfiton  Atstomobile  Ou 


VEST  NEVTON,  MASS* 


NEW  EDITION   WITH  POETICAL  SELECTIONS. 

Anglo-Saxon  Reader  "*  '':7G^^:t^ 

By  JAMES  A.  HARRISON,  L.H.D.,  LL.D,, 

and 
V.  M.  BASKERVILL,  PhJD*   (Lips*). 

iviih  Poetical  Appendix  by  Dr.  j.  Leslie  halu 

250  pp.  S2mo.  Qoth.  Pnce,  ${«20,  net 

In  the  preparation  of  this  manual  the  Editors  have  had  in  view,  first,  the 
supply  of  new  and  fresh  elementary  prose  and  poetical  texts  for  the  use  of  students 
and  teachers  desirous  of  varying  the  Anglo-Saxon  primers  and  readers  now  before 
the  public ;  second,  a  more  complete  and  practical  presentation  of  working  forms 
in  grammar. 

*»  I  think  it  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  which  has  been  published 
—  in  every  respect  the  best." — Prof.  Hiram  Corson,  LL,D.,  Cornell  University, 

•'I  shall  use  your  book  for  I  consider  it  the  most  practical  'Anglo-Saxon  Reader*  yet 
published."— -Pro/.  Fred,  L.  Pattee,  State  College,  Penn, 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  this  work.  It  shows  fine  scholarship  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
demands  of  the  recitation-room." — Dr,  B.  P.  Meek,  University  of  Alabama, 

A  Handy  Poetical  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary 

BASED    ON   GROSSCHOPFS  GREIN. 
By  JAMES  A.  HARRISON  and  W.  M.  BASKERVILL.  " 
3)8  pp.  8vo.     .  Half  Leather.  Price,  $2.40,  net. 

Intended  to  accompany  the  above  reader  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  It 
gives  definitions  of  all  poetical  words  and  terms,  a  working  outline  of  grammar, 
the  etymology  of  each  word,  a  list  of  irregular  verbs,  and  the  modern  English 
equivalents. 

••  It  seems  to  me  the  best  book  of  the  kind."— P/-^?/.  W.  I,  Tkotnas,  Oberlin  College, 

The  Later  English  Drama 

Edited  with  an  Intfoduction^  Biographies  and  Notes  by  CALVIN  S.  BROVN. 

Six  representative  plays,  all  of  which  still  retain  a  place  on  the  modem  stage. 
\  Vol.      l2mo.     Qoth.     592  Pages.     Price,  $J.20,  net.     Each  Play,  6  vols.,  35c«  each,  net 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  accessible  form  what  has  best  been 
done  in  the  field  of  English  dramatic  literature. 

GOLDSMITH-^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.^ 

SHERIDAN— ^ The  Rivals''  and  *^The  School  for  Scandal'^ 

KNOWLES— '^  Virginias.'' 

BULWER-LYTTON— ^Thc  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  ^Richaieu," 

A  brief  introduction  presents  an  outline  of  the  English  drama  from  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  present.  Each  play  is  also  published  separately,  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  for  students'  and  school  use. 

**  I  have  looked  through  the  book  with  interest.  I  shall  try  it  in  a  course  which  I  am  to 
give  at  Radcliife  College."— P^^?/.  Geo.  P.  Baker,  Harvard  University. 

•'  I  have  often  felt  the  need  of  such  a  book.  I  feel  sure  that  your  book  will  be  valuable 
to  us.  I  am  glad  also  that  the  plays  are  to  be  accessible  singly." — Prof  W.  D,  McCliniock, 
University  of  Chicago* 

**I  have  been  pleased  with  the  careful  editing  Professor  Brown  has  done.  The  book 
seems  to  fit  into  a  niche,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  use  in  academies  and  colleges."  — 
Prof.  Chas,  W.  Kenty  University  of  Virginia. 

A.   S.   BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

156   Fifth    Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND  EYESIGHT. 

ELWOOD  T.   EASTON,  M.D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  eyes,  more  than  any  other  organ  or  sense  of  our  bodies, 
are  used  for  obtaining  an  education  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  livelihood  when  education  and  training  have  fitted  one  for  it. 
The  education  and  training  of  each  child  is  but  the  preparation 
for  many  years  of  activity  upon  the  success  of  which  not  only  one 
individual  depends,  but  usually  several  depend  for  their  welfare. 
Then  it  is  most  important  that  educational  institutions  should 
not  only  furnish  an  intellectual  and  technical  foundation  for  the 
activity  of  succeeding  years,  but  they  should  take  the  physical 
foundation  as  presented  by  each  child  and  protect  and  develop 
it  side  by  side  with  the  mind.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
rapid  advance  of  educational  methods  and  the  increased  de- 
mands of  school  life  have  made  the  consideration  of  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  child  a  more  and  more  important  factor  in 
education.  This  importance  has  been  recognized  very  largely, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  better  the  conditions  under  which 
children  work  and  also  to  develop  them  physically.  But  we 
must  confess  that  much  that  is  good  as  outlined  is  of  far  less 
worth  as  practically  carried  out,  except  in  the  more  advanced 
communities,  where  larger  resources  are  available  for  super- 
vision and  practical  application. 

However  that  may  be,  the  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  deal,  not 
with  the  whole  subject  of  school  hygiene,  to  which  too  much 
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thought  cannot  be  given,  but  rather  to  one  organ  which,  in 
general,  is  abused  more  than  any  other — ^the  eye.  We  usually 
consider  that  an  object  of  delicate  structure  should  be  used  with 
care.  No  one  handles  his  watch  as  roughly  as  he  does  a 
nickel  alarm  clock,  and  no  argument  is  necessary  to  teach  him 
this.  If  his  watch  is  disordered  it  is  taken  for  adjustment  to 
a  skilled  watchmaker,  who  understands  its  construction,  its 
working,  and  the  disorders  to  which  it  is  liable  from  various 
causes.  This  same  individual,  so  careful  of  his  watch,  will 
perhaps  go  on  indefinitely  struggling  against  the  discomforts 
and  harmful  effects  of  disordered  eyes,  overtaxing  them  even 
beyond  necessary  limits,  perhaps  with  an  only  excuse,  so  often 
given,  that  he  **  fears  he  may  have  to  wear  glasses,"  although 
he  can  give  no  good  reason  why  he  should  be  more  afraid  to 
wear  glasses  to  protect  his  eyes  than  he  should  to  wear  a  coat  to 
protect  his  body.  Strangest  of  all,  when  he  can  endure  the 
strain  no  longer,  instead  of  consulting  a  carefully  trained  phy- 
sician about  these  precious  and  most  delicately  constructed 
organs,  as  he  would  a  carefully  trained  artisan  about  his  watch, 
he  selects  glasses  himself  from  a  number  placed  before  him, 
or  perhaps  consults  an  optician,  and  finally  sees  his  error 
when  neglect  and  abuse  have  left  their  indelible  mark.  This 
is  wrong.  The  more  important  the  organ  and  the  more  deli- 
cate its  structure,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  its  careful  use, 
its  protection  from  harm  and  the  immediate  attention  to  any  dis- 
order under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  attendant.  Nor  should 
we  delay  over  doubts  as  to  its  condition.  What  does  a  mechanic 
do  when  some  unusual  sound  or  vibration  about  his  machine 
hints  to  him  that  something  is  wrong?  Do?  What  a  foolish 
question,  you  say,  and  answer  that  of  course  he  stops  his  ma- 
chine ;  he  doesn't  use  it  until  he  can  overhaul  it  and  find  what 
is  wrong  and  remedy  it. 

What  can  be  more  pitiable  for  the  uninitiated  than  to  hear  one 
blind  beyond  help  bewail  his  delay  in  seeking  proper  advice  at 
first;  but  are  not  his  words  really  self-condemnation?  He 
should  have  applied  the  same  principle  to  his  eyes  that  he  did 
to  his  watch. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  speak  so  to  persons  of  mature  years, 
how  ^bout  the  welfare  of  the  children  ? 
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The  young  must  be  protected  largely  by  intelligent  teachers 
and  parents  from  the  harm  which  comes  from  improper  use  of 
not  only  poor  eyes,  but  good  ones  as  well.  And  that  we  may 
best  appreciate  how  important  this  may  be  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  nature  of  our  eyes  and  the  process  of  seeing. 

Commonly,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  eye  is  spoken  of 
as  a  camera.  The  iris,  or  colored  part  of  the  "eye,  acts  as  the 
diaphragm  of  the  camera,  and  by  increasing  or  lessening  the 
size  of  the  pupil,  or  dark  opening  at  its  center,  regulates  the 
amount  of  light  admitted  and  also  causes  these  rays  to  pass 
through  that  part,  the  center, 
of  the  refractive  media  which 
affords  the  most  regular  fo- 
cussing. Roughly  speaking, 
we  may  consider  the  lens  as 
constituting  the  refractive  me- 
dium, for  that  will  simplify 
matters  and  answer  our  pur- 
pose. The  lens,  as  in  the 
camera,  is  for  bringing  the 
rays  of  light  from  every  point 
on  any  given  object  to  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  per- 
cipient part  of  the  eye — ^the 
retina,  which  is  the  plate  of 
our  camera.  And  what  a  marvelous  plate  !  Most  wonderfully 
constructed  of  microscopic  cells  and  nerve  fibers,  with  their 
peculiar  sense  organs,  and  the  bloodvessels  and  structure  work, 
— all  so  delicate  and  complicated  that  it  has  been  studied  by 
many  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  ever  since  the  invention  of  the 
microscope,  and  even  now,  after  all  these  years  of  patient  toil, 
with  the  most  powerful  microscopes  which  can  be  produced, 
there  are  still  questions  which  have  yet  to  be  settled  before  we 
know  just  how  it  is  constructed,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  great 
many  years,  if  ever,  before  we  know  just  how  it  performs  its 
functions.  Such  is  the  delicate,  sensitive  plate  which  Nature 
has  elaborated  for  our  use,  so  sensitive  that  we  can  take  picture 
after  picture  as  fast  as  we  can  move  our  eyes  about,  and  they 
are  immediately  *' developed"  in  that  part  of  our  brains  de- 
signed for  the  receiving  and  arranging  of  the  impressions. 


Fig.  I. — C,  Cornea.  /,  Iris.  Z,  Lens. 
M.  Ciliarj  muscle.  N^  Optic  nerve. 
P,  Pupil.    R,  Retina. 
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Think  of  what  this  means :  the  recognition  of  form,  size, 
color,  detail,  direction,  motion,  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  things  noted  are  in  con- 
junction with  other  senses,  but  it  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  for 
that  implies  a  harmony  of  working  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
grouping  of  the  impressions  received  by  them.  Now,  these 
cameras,  or  ey^s,  of  ours  are  arranged  in  sockets  for  protection 
and  motion,  each  with  a  set  of  six  delicate  muscles  which  serve 
to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  most  favorable  position  for  seeing  objects 
toward  which  the  attention  may  be  "directed.  This  presents  a 
point  to  remember :  that  unless  each  group  of  muscles  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  other  the  eyes  will  not  have  the  proper  relative 
position  to  receive  harmonious  impressions,  and  that  must  result 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  confusion  of  mental  pictures 
which  may  produce  various  unpleasant  symptoms. 

There  must  be  co-ordination  in  the  movements  of  the  eyes  re- 
quiring a  wonderful  balance  of  the  muscle  groups.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  group  of  six  muscles,  each  pulling  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  rest,  makes  the  combined  action  of  one  group  very 
complicated,  and  the  movement  resulting  from  the  co-ordinate 
action  of  two  such  groups  still  more  complicated.  They  tire 
just  as  the  other  muscles  of  the  body.  Yet,  how  many  of  the 
readers  of  these  lines  who  have  wearied  their  limbs  until  they 
were  **  ready  to  drop,"  as  they  say,  have  settled  down  to  rest  their 
limbs,  but  make  the  eyes,  which  have  been  in  constant  use  also, 
keep  on  working,  working,  perhaps  under  quite  unfavorable 
conditions  as  to  light,  position,  etc  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  these  small  muscles  can  tire  as  well  as  the  strong  ones  of 
their  bodies  and  limbs,  and  because  that  tire  is  not  manifested 
so  plainly  little  consideration  do  they  get.  Often  when  they  do 
try  to  speak  of  their  condition  by  various  symptoms  they  are  not 
listened  to. 

If  the  eye  is  perfect  (practically  speaking)  the  lens  will  cause 
parallel  rays  of  light  to  focus  exactly  on  the  retina,  and  to  see 
objects  sending  parallel  rays  (distant  objects)  requires  no  effort. 
However,  most  of  our  work  is  near  to  us.  Hence,  some  way 
must  be  provided  for  adjusting  the  eye  for  varying  distances  just 
as  we  have  to  adjust  the  camera.  Nature  has  provided  for  this 
very  ingeniously.     The  lens  is  of  elastic  material,  and  by  the 
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action  of  a  delicate  muscle  it  is  flattened  out  and  thereby  made 
weaker,  adapting  it  for  distant  or  parallel  rays ;  or  it  is  made 
more  rounding,  and  so  stronger,  thus  bringing  the  diverging  rays 
from  nearer  objects  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  This  muscular 
action  is  called  accommodation,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
exerted  will  determine  the  strength  of  the  lens,  which  can  be 
adjusted  normally  for  any  distance,  from  infinity  up  to  a  very 
near  point,  without  harmful  effect.  The  elasticity  of  the  lens 
gradually  lessens  with  increasing  age,  so  that  the  nearest  point 
at  which  we  can  see  things  clearly  goes  farther  and  farther 
from  the  eye,  until  it  finally  reaches  a  distance  at  which  it  is 
uncomfortable  to  read  or  do  near  work — constituting  old-age 
sight  and  requiring  a  glass  to  do  what  nature  has  ^ceased  to  do 
suflSciently ;  i.  ^.,  make  the  lens  stronger  when  looking  at 
near  objects.  This  condition  is  usually  reached  at  from  forty  to 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  perfectly  normal  happening. 

Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  normal  eyes  is  relatively 
small.  A  very  large  percentage  of  all  eyes  have  some  refractive 
error;  1.  ^.,  parallel  rays  of  light  are  not  brought  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina  when  the  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  rest.  These  errors 
are  comprised  in  conditions  known  as  hypermetropia  (or  far- 
sight), myopia  (or  nearsight)  and  astigmatism;  or  the  error 
may  consist  of  a  combination  of  these  conditions.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  I  can  only  speak  in  very  general  terms. 

Hypermetropia  is  a  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays 
do  not  come  to  a  focus  on  reaching  the  retina,  and  so  cause  a 
blurred  image  instead  of  a  clear  one.  For  such  an  eye  to  get  a 
clear  image  the  little  muscle  I  spoke  about  must  act  so  as  to 
make  the  lens  stronger,  and  such  an  eye  in  looking  at  a  distant 
object  has  to  make  an  effort,  while  under  the  same  conditions 
a  normal  eye  sees  with  no  effort.  So,  practically,  for  such  an 
eye  there  is  no  condition  of  complete  rest,  but  it  must  ever  use 
some  of  its  power  of  accommodation,  the  amount  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  degree  of  error.  You  can  easily  see  that  this 
means  a  tiring  of  the  accommodation.  It  also  means  that  with 
a  given  amount  of  power,  which  all  eyes  should  have,  if  part  of 
that  power  is  used  looking  at  distant  objects  there  will  be  just  so 
much  less  to  use  in  focussing  for  near  objects.  Therefore  the 
nearest  point  at  which  reading,  for  example,  is  clearly  seen  is 
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Fig.  2. — a,  Hypermetropia.     by  Normal  eje. 

c,  Miopia. 


farther  away  than  in  a 
normal  eye.  Then  the 
natural  tendency  for  a 
farsighted  person  is  to 
hold  the  book  farther 
from  the  eye  than  most 
folks.  This  may  not 
be  done  if  an  excessive 
demand  is  made  on  the 
accommodation,  which 
is  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  much  more 
trying  to  the  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  book  is 
brought  closer  than 
usual,  for  by  so  doing 
the  visual  impression  is 
made  greater  although 
the  image  is  less  clear, 
but  the  increased  stimu- 
lus to  the  retina  more 
than  compensates  in 
these  cases  for  the  loss 
i  n  clearness .  Such 
children  are  often 
thought  to  be  short- 
sighted, while  in  reality 
they  are  the  opposite. 

Myopia  is  a  condi- 
tion in  which  parallel 
ays  of  light  are 
brought  to  a  focus 
before  reaching^  the 
retina.  In  such  an 
eye  only  diverging  rays 
can  be  focussed  on 
the     retina.       Hence 


objects  at  a  distance*  sufficient  to  send  parallel  rays  to  the  eye 

*  Rays  of  light  coming  from  a  point  twenty  feet  distant  may  for  practical  purposes  be  consid- 
ered parallel. 
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cannot  be  seen  distinctly.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
diverging  rays  are  focussed  on  the  retina,  it  follows  that  if  such 
an  eye  has  the  same  power  of  accommodation  as  other  eyes  an 
object,  as  print,  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  before  blurring 
than  in  either  a  farsighted  or  normal  eye,  and  the  greater  the 
degree  of  myopia  the  nearer  this  point  will  be.  Children  with 
short  sight  usually  hold  their  work  nearer  to  the  eyes,  and  they 
can  only  see  work  on  a  distant  blackboard  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

In  astigmatism  the  curve  of  the  transparent  front  part  of  the 
eye  is  not  uniform,  being  greater  in  one  meridian  than  another. 
A  simple  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  curve  is  that  of  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  With  such  an  error  the  retinal  image  will 
always  be  blurred,  whether  the  object  be  near  to  or  far  away. 
Such  children,  if  the  astigmatism  is  fairly  marked,  will  not  see 
the  blackboard  work  clearly,  and  may  hold  their  books  close  for 
the  reason  assigned  under  hypermetropia.  Astigmatism  less 
often  exists  alone  than  in  combination  with  hypermetropia  or 
myopia,  and  the  child  suffers  from  the  effects  of  both. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  these  errors  may  account 
for  many  characteristics  as  shown  by  children  ;^.  jg". ,  a  farsighted 
boy,  finding  various  disagreeable  conditions  follow  the  use  of  the 
eyes  in  reading  and  study,  forms  a  distaste  for  such  things  and 
prefers  outdoor  sports  where  he  sees  without  discomfort ;  a  near- 
sighted boy  cannot  enjoy  sports  for  the  opposite  reason,  and  so 
seeks  his  pleasure  in  reading  and  other  near  work,  which  he 
finds  he  can  do  with  great  ease  and  comfort.  Unfortunately, 
myopia,  which  leads  to  so  much  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  and 
often  the  choice  of  an  occupation  making  great  demands  on  the 
eyes  for  near  work,  oflen  co-exists  with  an  unhealthy  eye,  or  one 
having  a  tendency  to  disease.  It  also  tends  to  a  progressive 
increase,  if  left  to  itself. 

Less  common  than  refractive  errors,  yet  frequently  occurring, 
and  often  to  at  least  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  such  errors, 
is  a  lack  of  perfect  balance  of  the  eye  muscles. 

Every  child  who  has  one  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above  is 
working  at  a  disadvantage.  The  demands  of  school  life  are  so 
great  that  even  the  normal  eye  often  fails  to  bear  the  strain,  and 
distressing  symptoms  arise  or  a  refractive  error  develops.  How 
much  more  then  the  imperfect  eye  must  suffer.     Such  eyes  may 
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for  a  long  time  do  their  work  with  no  symptoms  sufficiently 
marked  to  call  attention  to  them,  but  this  can  only  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  increased  effort  and  wasted  energy  which  ought 
to  be  conserved.  Ultimately  the  extra  strain  is  quite  sure  to 
tell,  and  in  addition  to  difficult  use  of  the  eyes  a  varied  set  of 
symptoms  becomes  manifest,  ranging  from  inflamed  lids  and 
eyes  and  headaches  to  more  serious  conditions  and  even  actual 
breakdown  of  the  general  health.  These  more  serious  results 
are  less  common,  of  course,  than  the  milder  effects,  but  they  are 
more  common  than  is  generally  recognized,  and  many  a  child 
who  is  poorly  will  be  found  to  greatly  improve  in  general  health 
after  proper  attention  to  the  eyes.  But  not  only  may  a  refractive 
error,  which  is  only  an  optical  defect,  develop  from  the  overuse 
of  the  eyes  as  required  in  school  work,  or  if  present,  become 
much  more  marked,  but  the  eye  may  become  actually  diseased. 

*  Indeed,  extensive  examinations  of  eyes  of  school  children, 
in  addition  to  showing  the  small  proportion  of  normal  eyes, 
have  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  present  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  or  even  the  beginning  of  disease  of  the  deeper,  more 
important  structures  of  the  eye.  The  least  trouble  was  found 
in  the  lower  grades,  markedly  increasing  toward  the  higher,  as 
did  also  the  average  degree  of  error,  proving  unquestionably  the 
effect  of  the  educational  systems  on  the  eye.  Moreover,  the 
tendency  is  toward  myopia  or  short  sight,  which  is  more  prone 
to  progressive  increase  and  to  the  development  of  a  diseased  eye. 

Most  children  are  born  farsighted.  The  examinations  have 
shown  but  a  small  percentage  of  shortsighted  children  in  the 
lower  grades.  This  percentage,  however,  is  found  to  increase 
quite  rapidly  until,  in  the  highest  grades,  it  is  fairly  great. 
Such  facts  require  serious  consideration.  Setting  aside  the  dis- 
tressing effects  of  this  overuse  during  the  school  period,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  after  usefulness  of  the  children  ?  Unless 
some  way  of  checking  the  present  tendency  is  found  the  numbers, 
already  too  large,  of  those  who  by  poor  eyesight  are  deprived  of 
much  happiness  and  are  forbidden  the  free  choice  of  occupation, 
or  even  rendered  unfit  for  any,  will  greatly  increase.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  direct  effects  of  school  demands  and  environments 
on  the  general  condition  the  physical  standard  of  enlightened 

*  Up  to  date  over  aoo,ooo  pupils  of  all  g^rades  have  been  examined  and  tests  recorded. 
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communities  will  be  rapidly  lowered  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  matter  of  too  great  scope  for  dis- 
cussion here,  and  I-  only  hope  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
early  and  constant  attention  to  the  eyes  of  school  children,  con- 
cluding with  simple  tests  for  use  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  first  suggestion  which  naturally  comes  to  any  mind  is  to 
place  all  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  school  life  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  work.  Most  important  in  this  respect 
is  the  detection  of  faulty  eyesight.  The  most  approved  manner 
is  that  employed  in  some  cities  and  towns  where  a  competent 
physician  examines  the  eyes  of  all  school  children.  Where  this 
is  not  done  the  teacher  should  make  tests  of  vision.  Probably 
when  the  testing  is  done  by  the  teacher  it  will  be  better,  where 
possible,  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  charge  of  one  person,  as 
proficiency  in  examining  will  come  by  experience.  However, 
all  teachers  should  know  how  to  make  the  tests  which  will  be 
described  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. 

In  every  case  where  defective  eyesight  is  found  notice  should 
be  sent  to  the  parent  to  that  effect,  and  recommendation  be  made 
that  the  child  be  taken  to  a  competent  physician  for  examina- 
tion. As  in  many  cases  such  recommendation  is  but  tardily 
followed  out,  if  at  all,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  pa- 
rents understand  the  importance  of  early  attention  to  the  eyes, 
explaining  to  them  what  the  penalty  may  be  for  neglect,  for 
which  purpose  a  few  facts  such  as  the  above  should  suffice. 
Some  little  inconvenience  should  be  endured  by  the  teacher,  if 
necessary,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

The  first  test  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to 
read,  for  in  the  young  child  the  tissues  are  more  yielding,  and 
therefore  less  resistant  to  harmful  tendencies  and  processes. 
Also,  because  each  grade  increases  the  demands  made  on  the 
eyes.  But  as  normal  eyes  may  yield  at  any  time  to  the  strain 
and  begin  the  development  of  an  error  of  refraction,  all  grades 
should  be  regularly  tested. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  proper  correcting 
glasses  are  worn  the  progress  of  the  error  is  checked  as  a  rule. 
And  for  the  child's  happiness  it  may  be  added  that  relief  from 
the  baneful  symptoms  formerly  experienced  is  usually  immedi- 
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ate,  the  eye  is  enabled  to  do  its  work  with  much  more  nearly 
normal  ease,  and  to  many  the  world  takes  on  a  different  color, 
for,  as  they  often  remark,  '*they  never  knew  things  looked 
that  way  before."  The  teacher  will  note  that  many  a  child  she 
had  called  stupid  will  prove  to  be  as  capable  as  the  others  when 
he  ceases  to  work  with  poor  eyesight ;  others  will  show  greatly 
increased  capacity  to  keep  their  minds  on  their  work ;  many  a 
restless,  nervous  child  will  seem  completely  changed;  and 
benefits  too  numerous  to  mention  will  accrue  directly  to  the 
children  and  indirectly  to  the  school  in  the  better  work  and  the 
greater  smoothness  with  which  it  can  be  conducted. 

VISION   TESTS. 

For  testing  children  in  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  is  necessa- 
rily limited  to  simple  methods,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  detect 
small  errors  of  refraction,  yet  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  need- 
ing attention  will  be  discovered. 

Two  procedures  are  recommended  for  school  use. 

First  Test.  Test  cards  with  varying  sized  letters  or  figures 
are  provided  by  opticians.  Each  line  has  a  number  giving  the 
distance  at  which  the  line  should  be  read  by  the  normal  eye. 
The  card  selected  may  have  the  smallest  type  adapted  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  The  card  should  be  hung  on  the  side 
of  the  room  away  from  the  source  of  light  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  well  lighted.  The  child  is  then  placed  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  from  the  card,  with  one  eye  covered.  The  covered 
eye  should  merely  be  shut  out  from  view  of  the  test  card,  as 
any  pressure  on  it  may  alter  its  visual  power  when  it  shall  be 
tested  in  its  turn.  Ask  the  child  to  read  the  smallest  letters 
seen.  Many  children  require  some  encouragement  before  they 
will  read  the  smaller  letters,  perhaps  from  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  what  is  desired,  or  because  the  larger  letters  are 
so  much  easier  to  see.  However,  even  when  the  smallest  type 
is  read  with  greatest  ease  it  may  not  indicate  normal  sight, 
for  in  hypermetropia  distant  sight  may  be  equally  as  good  as  in 
the  normal  eye. 

Whether  there  is  far  sight  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the 
second  test  to  be  used.  Record  the  distant  vision  by  a  fraction 
the  denominator  of  which  represents  the  distance  at  which 
the  letters  should  be  seen,  and  the  numerator  the  distance  at 
which  the  card  is  placed.  Let  us  suppose  the  larger  letters  only 
are  read,  e,  ^.,  the  line  which  should  be  seen  at  seventy  feet. 
The  card  is  placed  twenty  feet  away.  Then  the  vision  of  that 
eye  equals  |§. 
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The  smallest  letters  on  the  card  may  be  read  by  normal  eyes, 
and  also  by  some  farsighted  and  slightly  astigmatic  eyes.  If 
the  normal  line  is  not  read  the  eye  may  have  myopia,  consid- 
erable hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  or  there  may  be  some 
trouble  other  than  an  error  of  refraction. 

If  a  child  fails  to  read  the  normal  line  with  one  or  both 
eyes,  no  other  test  is  necessary  at  school.  Such  a  child  has 
defective  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes,  which  fact  should  be  com- 
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closely  to  repeat  thesBselves ,  that  history  appears  to  present  the 
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nllteme  dntma  played  over  and  over  again,  with  but 
a  ohange  of  actors  and  of  costume.  There  is  more  than 
a  fanoiftil  resemblance  between  Civilis  and  William  the 
Silent,  two  heroes  of  ancient  German  stock,  who  had 
learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  in  the  serrlce  of  a 
foreign    and    bangthy    world-empire.     Determination, 


Fig.  3. — 20  feet  test  type 
(reduced). 


Fig.  4. — Reading  test  type  (reduced). 


municated  to  the  parents  with  the  recommendation  before  men- 
tioned. For  those  who  read  the  normal  line  a  second  test  is 
needed. 

Second  Test.  This  consists  in  finding  the  nearest  point  to 
the  eye  at  which  fine  print  can  be  read.  One  eye  is  covered  as 
before,  and  the  test  print  gradually  brought  as  close  before  the 
other  eye  as  possible,  and  still  permit  of  its  being  read.  For 
this  a  test  card  having  paragraphs  printed  with  type  of  several 
sizes  may  be  used,  selecting  the  fine  type  for  the  test. 
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The  near  point  is  measured  carefully  and  compared  with  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  near  point  for  normal  eyes: — 

AGE.  NEAR   POINT. 

lo  years     .         .  7     centimetres  (about  2%  inches) 

15     "        •         •  8-5       ''  "       3f 

20    "        .         .         10  "  ''       3J 

25     "        .         .         12  '^  ''      4I 

With  care  the  measurements  may  be  made  quite  accurately. 
The  average  child,  if  made  to  understand  what  is  wanted,  will 
stop  the  test  type  at  the  proper  place.  For  ages  between  those 
given  the  teacher  can  strike  an  average  which  will  be  ap- 
proximately accurate.  In  any  case  in  which  the  measurement 
differs  decidedly  from  the  figure  given  in  the  above  table  for 
that  age,  the  eye  may  be  considered  as  deserving  a  further 
examination.  This  test  may  not  be  feasible  for  very  young 
children. 

Slight  errors  of  astigmatism  which  permit  of  reading  the 
normal  line  cannot  be  tested  very  satisfactorily  in  the  school- 
room, but  may  sometimes  be  suspected  from  the  appearance  of 
a  child's  eyes  after  study,  by  headaches,  etc.,  when  the  distant 
test  is  good. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  any  child  with 
irremedial  trouble  with  the  eyes,  or  with  trouble  which  ren- 
ders the  use  of  the  eyes  difficult  for  the  time  being,  should  be 
favored  in  school  work,  the  extent  varying  with  the  amount  of 
trouble,  even  to  discontinuing  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
Children  with  weak  bodies  or  debilitating  constitutional  disease 
should  also  be  spared,  as  well  for  their  eyes  as  for  their  general 
condition. 

The  adoption  of  a  systematic  testing  of  the  eyes  of  school- 
children, when  it  becomes  general,  will  do  much  toward  the 
preservation  of  good  eyesight,  the  relief  of  poor  eyes,  the  bet- 
terment of  school  work,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  pupils,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  reaching 
out  its  influence  far  into  the  future. 


SORROW* 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   SCHUMACHER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ONBONTA,  N.  Y. 

One  golden  day  when  birds  were  on  the  wing, 
A  wind  arose  and  laid  the  glory  bare ; 
And  one  raised  eyes,  and  saw  not  anywhere 

A  sign  that  earth  should  waken  with  the  spring. 
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THE  TYPE  IN  TEACHING. 

SUPBRINTBNDBNT   RICHARD   G.   BOONB,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

THE  school  problem  is  a  difficult  one ;  but  the  child  prob- 
lem is  both  broader  and  more  grave. 

As  men  and  -women  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  about  us. 
in  the  young  and  the  growing  youth,  clean  lives;  habits  of 
industry  and  honesty ;  vigor  of  mind  and  body ;  joyous,  hope- 
ful, aggressive  boys  and  girls,  possessed  of  some  effective  skill 
and  disposed  to  use  it  to  good  ends.  As  teachers  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  how  this  may  with  assurance  be  brought  about. 
How  experience,  of  any  sort,  begins  and  is  fertilized,  and  mul- 
tiplies itself  and  ends,  are  questions  that  should  appeal  to  all 
thoughtful  persons,  but  especially  to  teachers. 

That  it  may  be  brought  about  through  purposed  studies  in 
book  ftnd  other  formal  lessons  we  believe,  else  schools  should 
not  be.  That  it  is  often  effected  through  persistent  and  pur- 
poseful living  independently  of  the  schools  has  been  proved  in 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  persons,  and  doubtless  has  exand- 
ples  in  any  audience  representing  diverse  interests. 

How  the  prescription  of  the  schools  may  be  employed  to  best 
advantage,  giving  assurance  of  efficiency  and  exalted  living, 
and  the  most  thrifty  use  of  the  growing  years,  making  the  life 
richer  as  it  makes  living  easier,  is  the  problem  set  us  teachers 
to  solve. 

Touching  practical  pedagogy,  there  are  three  questions — or 
better,  perhaps,  three  lines  of  interest — that  comprise  most  that 
is  vital  in  contemporary  educational  discussion  : — 

1 .  To  what  ends  should  directed  education  tend  ?  In  a  large 
sense,'  for  what  purpose  are  lessons  given  and  recited,  examina- 
tions had,  books  and  apparatus  employed  and  millions  of  money 
spent? 

2.  What  are  the  instincts  and  the  functions  of  the  child  with 
reference  to  these  ends?  What  are  the  aptitudes  and  biases  of 
child  life  that  the  teacher  may  reach  by  appeal  to  accomplish 
these  purposes? 

3.  What  are  the  most  effective  instruments  at  the  command 
of  the  teacher  for  accomplishing  these  results?    Of  something  to 
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be  learned,  something  to  be  done,  something  to  be  enjoyed, — 
what  of  each  and  which  of  the  three  can  best  be  used? 

The  first  is  the  philosophical  phase ;  the  second  the  psycho- 
logical, and  the  third  the  pedagogical  phase  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. Preparation  for  the  best  teaching  means  a  reasonable 
mastery  of  all  three. 

Along  with  all  the  lesson  giving  and  the  lesson  getting,  the 
first  asks  what  is  the  real  purpose?  Not  the  intermediate  end, 
but  the  object  of  all  this  lesson  learning  ? 

What  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  body  are  most  worth 
working  for?  This  philosophy  that  accounts  for  the  end  of 
training  must  condition  the  answers  to  the  last  series,  as  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  character  of  the  child  implied  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second. 

In  discussing  briefly  a  phase  of  the  third  question — **the 
most  eflfective  instruments  at  the  command  of  the  teacher  for 
accomplishing  his  purposes" — a  philosophy  was  implied  in  my 
first  paragraph,  and  is  assumed  throughout  the  paper:  **the 
development  of  youth  into  clean  lives ;  habits  of  industry  and 
honesty ;  vigor  of  mind  and  body ;  joyous,  hopeful,  aggressive 
boys  and  girls,  possessed  of  some  effective  skill  and  disposed 
to  use  it  to  good  ends." 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  ends  of  schooling  be  kept  in  mind, 
it  may  make  some  of  the  subsequent  statements  clearer,  although 
not  all  may  agree  with  the  conclusions.    This  is  less  important. 

By  "the  most  effective  instruments"  is  not  meant  simply  the 
subjects  of  the  course,  as  history,  language,  science,  geography, 
graphics,  literature,  etc.,  but  the  phases  or  factors  or  treat- 
ments of  these  or  other  knowledge  and  arts,  in  whose  learning 
or  use  the  purposes  in  view  may  be  best  or  most  surely  accom- 
plished. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  one  factor  in  the 
discussion  that  seems  important — the  use  of  the  "  Type  in 
Teaching." 

Knowledge  is  of  three  orders  :  (i)  of  the  individual ;  (2)  of 
the  group  or  class,  and  (3)  of  the  law.  Experience — all  human 
experience — begins  with  the  first.  Each  lower  stage  of  know- 
ing, however,  has  in  it,  potentially,  and  often  explicitly,  the 
higher  stages.     The  idea  of  the  group  implies  the  constituent 
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individuals  as  it  is  implied  also  in  the  notion  of  law.  The  three 
are  in  no  sense  stages  or  serial  steps  in  the  growth  of  mind  or 
experience.  Each  is  present  in  every  other.  Logically,  each 
presupposes  every  other  and  would  be  meaningless  without  it. 
The  group  vitalizes  our  acquaintance  with  the  individual. 

The  study  of  the  individual  person,  the  individual  social  hap- 
pening, or  animal  form,  or  inorganic  mass,  or  natural  force,  or 
a  masterpiece  of  art,  or  ecclesiastical  creed,  received  its  second 
birth  when,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  class  or  larger 
whole  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  one  is  able  to  look  back 
upon  it  and  fix  its  relations. 

So  the  group  again  furnishes  a  foundation  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  Whatever  is  in  the  law  is  also  in  some  indi- 
vidual ;  but  the  law  receives  its  first  explicit  publication  when 
the  several  individuals  are  found  to  conform  to  a  common  type, 
— as  each  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  group  of  fine  arts,  or  criminology 
among  the  social  sciences,  or  the  Puritan  protest  among  Protes- 
tant movements,  or  the  oviparous  form  in  the  egg-laying  group, 
or  the  copulative  term  in  syntactical  construction,  or  man  among 
the  animals.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  group  as  it  reacts  upon  the 
individual,  law^  or  a  notion  of  necessary  conditions,  has  its  in- 
tellectual genesis. 

In  each  group  there  are  certain  individuals  that  more  fully 
represent  the  class  than  do  others. 

In  the  movement  toward  Protestant  freedom,  Lutheranism 
and  Puritanism  stand  out  clearly  among  religious  forms ;  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  among  political  protests ; 
modern  Trades  Unions  of  industrial  protests ;  and  the  rise  oiReal 
Schulen  in  Germany,  and  technical  and  scientific  schools  in  the 
United  States,  among  academic  protests.  The  achievements  of 
the  Grecian  cities  are  typical  of  the  great  fine  art  bias ;  Phoenicia 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  commercial  spirit;  Shakespeare  of 
literary  standards ;  acquaintance  with  a  growing  garden  typical 
of  an  observational  science;  the  nature  and  applications  of 
electricity  of  an  experimental  science ;  climate  and  drainage  of 
essentials  in  geography. 

If  this  analysis  be  a  true  one,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
correct  teaching  must,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  place  of  an  in- 
ventory or  list,  use  typical  individuals  in  the  group ;  because 
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they  best  represent  the  group,  and  so  will  best  interpret  the  law. 

Not  every  occurrence  that  concerns  human  conduct  is  his- 
torical ;  nor  can  it  be  construed  as  having  historical  significance. 
Not  all  myths  have  value.  Some  have  very  great  value ;  some 
may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  what  is  better.  Not  all  stories 
are  historical.  Some  historical  occurrences  are,  for  purposes 
of  either  instruction  or  discipline,  both  crude  and  expensive 
instruments.  Some  of  each  are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
inexpert  teachers,  while  eminently  suggestive  and  wholesome 
if  interpreted  by  one  who  sees  widely,  and  has  had  his  sympa- 
thies refined  and  simplified  by  abundant  scholarship.  There  is 
much  in  physical  science  that  would  scarcely  repay  study  by 
the  tyro  who  is  pursuing  it  for  the  cultivation  of  his  nature 
sense ;  but  which  might  properly  claim  patient  and  reverential 
recognition  from  the  scientist  who  is  interested  in  platting  all 
nature,  and  fixing  its  several  values.  Literary  products,  even 
the  great  literatures,  are  not  all  equally  valuable  as  instruments 
of  discipline  and  training  for  all  ages,  or  for  all  classes,  or  for 
unlike  types  of  mind,  or  indiscriminately  associated  with  other 
subjects  in  the  course.  In  the  graphic  and  manual  arts,  also, 
free-hand  and  constructive  drawing,  modeling,  carving,  design- 
ing, turning  and  joinery,  painting  and  chiseling,  there  is  a  like 
diversity  of  values, — the  practice  of  certain  phases  of  each  yield- 
ing small  returns  of  profit  to  the  doer,  or  none ;  while  growth 
in  real  virtues  and  manifold  powers  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  others. 

But  whether  it  be  historical  occurrences,  or  race  myths,  or 
the  happenings  and  forces  of  the  material  world,  or  literary 
products,  or  the  graphic  and  manual  arts,  for  every  period  in 
child  life,  and  for  every  stage  in  the  development  of  each  of 
these  and  like  departments  of  study  or  practice,  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  appropriate  type  forms,  whose  mastery  and  whose 
use  have  positive  and  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child ;  such  consequences  and  such  direct  effective- 
ness as  to  give  them  pre-eminence  among  possible  teaching 
exercises.  This  exceptionally  effective  experience  of  the  race, 
or  myth,  suggestive  of  interesting  and  forceful  and  possibly 
desirable  qualities  in  human  character,  or  literary  masterpiece, 
or  natural  product,  or  achievement  of  the  fine  or  industrial  arts, 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  teacher  a  type,  in  a  very 
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real  sense,  of  other  forms  of  the  same  class.  Acquaintance 
with  this  tj'pe  form  carries  with  it,  by  implication,  an  easier 
acquaintance  with  all  other  forms  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs. 

To  have  achieved  easy  terms  with  the  meanings  of  family 
life,  e.  g,y  among  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  Romans,  vital- 
izes the  perception  of  family  life  everywhere.  To  have  discov- 
ered the  human  significance  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  myths 
opens  the  door  to  an  interesting  and  much-needed  acquaintance 
with  nature  and  man's  dependence  upon  it,  and  his  use  of  it, 
and  its  reactions  upon  him. 

That  a  child  has  become  interested  in  the  doings  and  life  his- 
tory of  any  one  of  the  inclusive  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  assures  an  interest  in  all  life  forms  .and  a  habit  of  following 
their  behavior  and  their  uses.  Good  teaching  means  the  use  of 
typical  facts,  in  the  group  of  kindred  facts,  inasmuch  as  they 
best  represent  the  group. 

Just  as  reading  a  masterpiece  in  literature  makes  unnecessary, 
unprofitable,  possibly  distasteful,  the  reading  of  many  common- 
place pages  and  volumes ;  and  just  as  acquaintance  with  great 
paintings  and  marbles  that  have  endured,  makes  a  single  view 
suffice  for  minor  pieces ;  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  few  vital 
factors  in  agriculture  lays  bare  the  essentials  in  all  farming, — so 
a  first-hand  study  of  a  typical  mammal  may  do  more  for  one  in 
fixing  a  habit  of  interest  and  self-helpfulness  than  an  inventory 
of  all  mammals ;  and  an  intensive  but  simple  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  some  one  trade,  using  representative  tools,  be 
more  effective  in  fixing  the  constructive  habit  than  a  smattering 
of  work  with  many  trades ;  and  one  foreign  language  really 
mastered,  be  made  the  basis  of  learning  other  languages. 

These  type  thoughts,  or  mother  thoughts,  become  the  centers 
of  purpose  and  the  origin  of  interests.  The  child  has  a  right  to 
this  discriminating  use  of  lessons.  The  teacher  must  make,  and 
must  be  able  to  make,  wise  selection  of  material.  The  knowl- 
edge instruments  that  may  be  used  are  numerous,  life  is  short 
and  the  school  period  shorter,  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
up  a  course  comprehensively  must  be  apparent. 

Given  a  fair  notion  of  what  the  ideal  of  education  is,  the  con- 
viction grows  that  teachers  generally  consume  much  time  upon 
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incidental  and  accidental  and  fruitless  exercises ;  that  a  desid- 
eratum of  the  schools  is  discriminative  teaching,  the  choice  use 
of  suggestive  lessons,  having  manifold  dependencies,  and  whole- 
some connections,  and  inviting  interest.  Teachers  are  wanted 
who  have  themselves  studied  much,  and  who  know  the  truths  in 
science,  and  history,  and  literature,  and  art  and  ethics  that  are 
significant,  and  toward  which  elementary  studies  should  lead. 
Courses  of  study  are  needed  that,  while  citing  a  number  of 
available  type  studies  for  each  grade,  will  still  leave  the  intelli- 
gent teacher  free  to  select  from  among  them  such  as  she  and  her 
children  can  use  to  best  advantage,  taking  more  or  fewer  as  the 
strength  and  attainments  of  her  class  permit,  and  the  equip- 
ments of  her  school  make  possible. 

This  paper  is  not  in  any  sense  an  explicit  plea  for  intensive 
study,  but  rather  a  simple  statement  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  wisdom  of  so  choosing  the  materials  for  school  exercises 

that  through  the  rich,  suggestive  and  fertile  lessons,  the  child 
shall  acquire  a  habit  of  quickly  and  with  certainty  seeing  the 
ifnporiant  and  using  it.  Attention  to  the  type  in  teaching  may 
be  a  step  in  this  direction.  It  would  simplify  the  process  of 
instruction,  make  learning  interesting,  and  ease  the  exactions  of 
the  system. 

If  anywhere,  the  principle  applies  also  to  matters  of  school 
government  and  moral  culture,  not  less  than  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  all  ages  of  children  and  to  every  subject.  Details  easily 
weaken,  and  the  child  needs  self-initiative.  That,  in  her  treat- 
ment of  children,  the  teacher  lays  stress  upon  vital  phases  of 
conduct,  upon  motives  rather  than  the  variable  happenings  of 
behavior,  upon  traits  of  manly  and  womanly  conduct  above 
obedience  to  mere  arbitrary  rules  and  the  fad  of  a  moment,  will 
have  the  effect  to  exalt,  even  in  child  life,  the  higher  motives 
for  right  doing  and  the  wish  to  do  right  commensurate  with  his 
acquaintance  with  the  right. 

To  have  fixed  this  habit  of  distinguishing  what  is  really  inclu- 
sive of  vital  conditions,  and  with  far-reaching  consequences, 
makes  easier  the  effort  to  make  the  life  parallel  this  distinction 
of  the  intellect. 

The  type  in  teaching  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  all  steps  to 
expert  success.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  understanding,  its 
recognition  by  the  teacher  is  a  necessity ;  in  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  appreciations,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  success 
in  teaching  which  we  crave  for  ourselves  or  others  gives  this 
recognition  an  abiding  value. 
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SCHOOL  EXHIBITS  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  PARIS 

EXPOSITION. 

GABRIEL  COMPAYRB,    PRESIDENT   OF  THE  COUNCIL   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF 

LYONS,  OFFICER   OF  THE   LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

(From  the  Revue  Pidagogique  No.  8,  Aug.  15,  1900.) 

THE  Revue  Pidagogique^  in  its  account  of  education  at  the 
Exposition  of  1889,  expressed  its  regrets  that  the  United 
States  had  not  profited  by  that  occasion  to  give  their  school 
system  a  prominent  place.  The  truth  is  that  eleven  years  ago 
the  few  articles  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  name  of  American 
schools,  mingled  with  photographs  in  the  section  of  Industries, 
did  not  make  a  figure  worthy  of  that  great  nation.  This  time 
the  United  States  have  their  revenge.  Nothing  has  been  neg- 
lected which  could  give  their  school  exhibit  of  1900  the  im- 
pressiveness  which  it  merits. 

To  begin  with,  the  space  allotted  to  the  American  exhibit, 
although  none  too  large,  is  not  so  confined  as  it  was  in  1889. 
The  exhibit  is  quite  coquettishly  installed  in  five  or  six  spacious 
alcoves,  which  are  separated  from  the  gallery  in  which  they  are 
situated  by  a  light  and  graceful  fa9ade,  designed  by  an  American 
architect.  Upon  the  exterior  panels  of  this  fagade  are  presented 
views  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  a  veritable  palace 
which,  with  its  galleries  and  rich  decorations,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  theater  or  opera  house.  Two  entrances  give  admission 
to  the  interior  of  the  exhibit ;  that  on  the  left  leads  to  the  division 
of  elementary  schools,  and  that  on  the  right  to  the  university 
section.  But  the  exhibit  embraces  all  grades  of  instruction,  and 
is  divided  into  several  distinct  sections,  wherein  are  .classified 
in  perfect  system  the  things  relating  to,  ist,  primary  instruc- 
tion;  2d,  secondary  instruction  (high  schools,  colleges,  etc.); 
3d,  technical  instruction  ;  4th,  professional  instruction  ;  and  5th, 
superior  instruction  (universities). 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibit  have  made  the  most  of  the  few 
square  meters  of  space  which  was  allotted  to  them,  and  have 
been  most  ingenious  in  arranging  a  great  many  things  in  a 
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small  compass.  Around  each  room  runs  a  shelf  or  ledge, 
beneath  which  are  cases,  or  open  shelves,  containing  easily 
accessible  documents  of  interest,  such  as  bound  volumes  of 
scholars'  copy  books,  reports  of  boards  of  education  and  of  school 
superintendents  and  other  administrative  officers.  Above  the 
ledge  are  photograph  albums,  specimens  of  school  work,  draw- 
ings, programs  and  pamphlets ;  while  above  these  again,  upon 
the  walls,  are  photographs,  statistical  tables  showing  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  maps — one  of  the  latter 
showing,  by  the  way,  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
combined  under  the  name  **  Eurasia," — in  short,  th€  collection 
contains  everything  which  can  be  brought  before  the  eye  in 
school  work.  A  clever  means  of  increasing  the  surface  for  ex- 
hibiting their  display,  which  the  Americans  adopted,  is  that  of 
movable  frames, — **  winged  frames,"  as  they  are  expressively 
called, — arranged  in  such  a  way  that  some  twenty  pictures  can 
be  shut  together  in  a  shallow  case  and  opened  at  will,  like  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

The  organization  of  an  exhibit  of  such  importance,  at  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  required,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  But  the  United  States  do  not  mind  expenditure,  and 
have  good  reasons  for  their  liberality  in  that  respect.  The  total 
outlay  was  not  less  than  $80,000,  and  what  is  interesting  to 
note  is  that  this  considerable  amount  came  from  different 
sources.  The  State  of  New  York  gave  $10,000,  the  city  of 
New  York  as  much  more ;  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chicago 
$5,000  each;  while  other  cities,  Denver,  Albany,  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  also  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking. 

A  valuable  exhibition,  especially  a  foreign  one,  needs  persons 
to  explain  it  properly  and  present  it  to  visitors  in  a  suitable 
way  by  directing  their  investigations  and  making  them  at  home 
in  their  new  surroundings.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  Americans 
conducted  matters  on  a  liberal  scale.  There  were  attendants 
and  obliging  cicerones,  both  men  and  women,  some  of  whom 
spoke  French  as  well  as  English,  who  were  ready  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  house  for  visitors.  Their  chief  was  an  admin- 
istrative officer  of  distinction,  who  holds  a  high  position  in 
education  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  super- 
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intendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  double  direction  of  the  American  sections  of 
education  and  social  economy.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  remained  in 
Paris  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Exposition,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  organizing  and  superintending  the  American  exhibit 
and  welcoming  to  it  French  and  other  European  pedagogues 
but,  with  characteristic  American  initiative,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  countryman,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Schauffler,  '^  associate  super- 
intendent *'  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  inaugurated  addresses 
in  the  palace  of  the  Congress  upon  school  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  originality  of  these  talks  consisted  in  using  the 
cinematograph  and  even  the  phonograph  as  aids  to  the  lecturer. 
In  fact,  an  Edison  cinematograph  brought  before  the  audience 
scenes  from  school  life,  such  as  children  of  a  kindergarten  at 
their  games  and  older  pupils  saluting  the  American  flag  while 
singing  the  national  hymn ;  while  a  phonograph  placed  upon 
the  lecturer's  table  accompanied  the  views  by  rendering  the 
songs,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  youthful 
patriots  seen  in  the  pictures. 

But  pictures  and  voices  are  not  the  only  things  which  Mr. 
Rogers  brought  us  from  New  York.  However  spirited  may  be 
the  effort  to  render  an  exhibition  of  school  matters  complete  and 
attractive,  objects  presented  to  the  eye  are  always  insufficient 
to  represent  faithfully  the  actual  work  of  the  schools.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  sufficiently  thank  the  representatives  of 
American  education  for  having  been  at  the  pains  to  prepare 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  a  detailed  study  or  set  of  monographs, 
full  of  information,  upon  each  branch  of  their  system  of  in- 
struction, or  *' education,"  as  they  call  it,  which  leave  nothing 
relating  to  their  admirable  institutions  of  public  or  private 
instruction  unexplained.  The  State  of  New  York  took  the 
initiative  in  this  important  work,  the  whole  of  which  forms  two 
volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the 
pedagogical  monographs  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Buisson  for  the  French  Exposition  of  1889,  ^^^  with 
the  essential  difference  that  the  American  monographs  are  not 
confined  to  primary  instruction  but  include  institutions  of  all 
grades.  They  are  the  work  of  competent  writers  and  distin- 
guished  specialists,  among   whom   are   some   of  the   greatest 
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authorities  in  American  pedagogy,  Drs.  Harris  and  Draper,  for 
example.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  N,  Y.,  editor  of  the  Educational  Review ^  is  the 
author  of  the  introduction,  which  is  full  of  substance,  and 
sketches  in  bold  lines  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
States.     These  monographs  are  nineteeii  in  number. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  valuable  collection 
translated  into  French.  Who  could  tell  us  about  American 
schools  better  than  the  Americans  themselves  ?  Would  it  not 
also  be  a  timely  act  of  politeness  and  one  worthy  of  French  hos- 
pitality to  render  into  French,  and  place  within  the  reach  of  all 
friends  of  instruction,  original  documents  which  are  a  mine  of 
information,  and  have  been  prepared  for  us  with  such  care  and 
at  such  a  disregard  of  expense  that  5,000  copies  were  intended 
for  gratuitous  distribution  in  France  ? 

The  first  place  in  the  American  exhibit  is  naturally  reserved 
for  the  maternal  schools,  or  kindergartens*,  (children's  gardens) 
as  they  are  called  in  the  country  where  Froebel's  influence  pre- 
ponderates. Attractive  photographs  show  us  spacious,  school- 
rooms, cheerful  and  agreeably  decorated,  in  which  children 
ought  to  be  happy  and  comfortable.  Good  spirits  ought  to 
abound  in  such  rooms,  adorned  as  they  are  with  flags,  statuettes 
and  flowers.  Froebel's  gifts  are  displayed  upon  tables.  Groups 
of  children  are  shown  in  which  the  countenance  of  a  little  negro 
boy  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  faces  of  white  girls.  Again, 
there  are  little  school  family  groups,  dominated  by  the  atten- 
tive and  amiable-looking  teacher,  who  is  superintending  the 
exercises  and  manual  work  of  half  a  dozen  of  her  children. 
Still  other  pictures  show  large  assemblies  of  little  boys  and 
girls.  This  is  often  the  case  in  American  kindergartens,  which 
are  sometimes  so  largely  attended  that,  it  is  said,  there  are  as 
many  as  nineteen  teachers  in  one  school. 

Yet  this  display,  including  the  kindergarten's  work  exhib- 
ited,— particularly  the  drawings — is  far  from  giving  us  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  importance  of  the  American  kindergarten,  of 
which  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  said  recently,  in  an  article 
in  the  Educational  Review:*  *'The  kindergarten  is  to-day 
upon  a  higher  plane,  is  more  efficient,  more  widespread  and 


*  October,  1899.    Some  Criticisms  of  the  Kinder)farten. 
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more  honored  in  America  than  in  any  other  culture  nation/' 
And  he  added  that  he  was  *'  absolutely  convinced,  not  only  of 
its  excellence  as  an  educational  factor  in  its  own  place,  but  of 
its  value  as  an  inspiration  to  all  education/*      Another  master 

'  of  American  pedagogy,  Mr.  G.  Stanley   Hall,  wrote  that  he 

believed  heart  and  soul  in  the  kindergarten  as  he  understood  it.* 

In  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  are  inevitable  in  a 

'  material  representation  of  maternal  schools  as  of  other  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  American  pedagogues  prepared  a  mono- 
graph, which  explains  the  origin,  the  present  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  kindergarten.  The  author  of  this  monograph. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  gives  us  a  history  of  the  movement  which, 
hardly  known  in  1870,  now  extends  over  all  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  history,  and  shows  clearly  the  power 
of  private  initiative  in  the  development  of  the  school  system 
of  the  United  States.  Spontaneity,  that  is,  private  initiative, 
said  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  is  the  characteristic,  the  key- 
note, of  American  education.  No  decree  or  law  improvises 
changes  in  education  from  day  to  day  in  the  United  States, f 
but  they  are  produced  by  the  long-continued  effort  of  thou- 
sands of  wills,  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  pursuing 
the  same  end.  There  have  been  several  halts  in  the  onward 
march  of  the  kindergarten.  First  there  was  the  experimental 
period  when  enthusiastic  pioneers  opened  the  way.  These 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  of  Boston  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Haines  of  New  York.  Miss  Peabody  had  visited  Germany  in 
order  to  study  Froebel's  methods  on  the  spot,  and  she  became 
their  earnest  propagandist.  Miss  Haines,  for  her  part,  took  as 
her  assistant  in  her  school  for  girls,  another  devotee  of  Froebel, 
Miss  Boelte,  who  had  taught  for  three  years  under  the  direction 
of  Froebel's  widow.  The  American  kindergarten  is,  therefore, 
a  direct  emanation  from  Froebel's  thought,  transplanted  across 
the  ocean  some  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  its  originator. 
The  growth  of  moral  ideas  and  sentiments  and  of  human  insti- 

*  Forum,  January,  1900.    Some  Defects  of  the  Kindergarten  in  America. 

t  There  is  no  central  oflSce  of  education  in  the  United  States  except  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Washington,  and  that  has  no  administrative  power.  It  is  a  bureau  of  information,  under  the 
masterly  management  of  Dr.  Harris.  It  is  a  kind  of  great  pedagogical  clearing  house  for  the 
entire  world,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  using  a  banking  term.  In  its  inquiries  into  educational 
matters  the  Bureau  is  assisted  by  an  army  of  15,000  volunteer  correspondents,  who  furnish  in. 
formation  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 
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tutions  is  not  subject,  like  that  of  plants  and  flowers,  to  the 
physical  laws  which  cause  the  fields  of  the  same  zone  in  the 
same  hemisphere  to  become  green  and  bloom  simultaneously. 
In  the  moral  world  the  collective  manifestations  of  the  same 
inspirations,  separated  by  distance,  only  develop  successively 
and  slowly.  There  are  no  settled  seasons  for  these  works  of 
liberty.  Sometimes  a  whole  age  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
essential  elements  of  civilization  to  the  same  points  even  among 
the  most  advanced  nations.  And  this  progress,  this  insensible 
infiltration  of  ideas  proceeds,  as  in  the  present  case,  from  exam- 
ple, from  a  conscious  and  intentional  imitation,  by  a  sort  of  moral 
contagion  which,  propagating  itself  by  degrees,  ends  by  winning 
over  all  intelligent  minds. 

In  the  second  period  the  work  of  associations  succeeded 
that  of  individuals.  Aroused  by  the  enthusiastic  women  who 
had  learned  themselves  and  shown  to  others  around  them  the 
sovereign  importance,  **the  power  of  redemption,"  of  the  new 
education  (to  the  names  already  mentioned  should  be  added 
that  of  Mrs.  Q^iincy  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston),  other  persons  de- 
voted to  the  public  welfare,  public-spirited  persons  as  the 
Americans  say, — an  expression  we  would  do  well  to  borrow 
from  them, — united  in  large  numbers  to  found  and  support  kin- 
dergartens. At  present  there  are  150  local  associations  of  this 
kind  which,  Miss  Blow  remarks,  are  rendering  the  greatest 
service  to  the  Froebel  cause  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  largest  are  the  Society  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  at  San  Francisco,  which  has  supported  41  kindergartens, 
and  the  societies  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  which 
have  organized  respectively  70,  60  and  80  kindergartens. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  private  initiative,  either  indi- 
vidual or  collective.  The  State,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  States  have  not,  however,  been  behindhand  in  the  move- 
ment. This  intervention  of  the  State  began  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1873,  when  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  that  city.  When  he  resigned  that  position,  in  1880, 
the  future  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  left  7,828 
children  in  the  public  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis.  The  cause 
was  gained,  the  experiment  had  been  decisive,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Louis  was  followed  by  other  cities  which,  one  after 
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the  other,  introduced  the  kindergarten  into  their  system  of 
public  instruction.  Dr.  Harris  showed  at  that  time  that  the 
period  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  is  a  critical  one  for  chil- 
dren and  of  supreme  influence  upon  their  subsequent  lives ; 
and  that  if  the  family  does  not  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
needs  of  the  children  during  that  period  the  school  should  take 
the  place  of  the  parents,  and  that  it  is  consequently  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  maintain  kindergartens  as  well  as  elementary 
schools.  In  the  memoir  which  he  prepared  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis  Dr.  Harris  insists  par- 
ticularly upon  the  utility  of  the  education  given  in  them.  The 
kindergarten,  he  says,  should  be  the  school  of  the  eye  and 
hand.  He  dwells  upon  the  training  of  the  muscles,  the  acqui- 
sition of  manual  habits  and  the  preparation  for  practical  arts. 
Utilitarianism  reigns  in  the  United  States  even  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  public  authorities  and 
private  associations,  there  are  now  4,363  public  and  private 
kindergartens  in  the  United  States,  with  8,937  teachers  and 
189,604  pupils.*  The  increase  is  most  remarkable.  In  1872 
there  were  only  42  establishments  with  1,252  children.  The 
public  kindergartens  number  only  1,365,  while  there  are  2,998 
private  institutions,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  ;  but  the  attend- 
ance at  the  public  kindergartens  is  95,867,  or  more  than  half 
the  total.  In  New  York,  where  the  movement  appears  to  be 
more  developed  than  elsewhere,  there  are  100  public  kinder- 
gartens out  of  a  total  of  600. 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  attendance  at  Ameri- 
can kindergartens  is  still  very  limited.  Is  it  because  American 
families  are  less  disposed  than  ours  to  attend  to  early  education? 
In  France,  with  about  the  same  number  of  maternal  schools, 
we  have  nearly  four  times  as  many  pupils.  And  yet  it  seems 
that  the  Americans  excel  us  notably  in  the  attention  and  solici- 
tude which  they  manifest  for  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  I 
do  not  refer  to  their  special  journals  on  this  subject  (and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  have  to  admit  that  there  is  not  a  single  kinder- 
garten magazine  in  France),  but  what  we  have  not,  and  they 
have  in  abundance,  are  the  special  courses  for  training  the  future 
teachers  and  directresses  of  the  kindergartens.  Thirty-six  of 
the  104  normal  schools  of  the  country  have  organized  a  sepa- 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  French  maternal  schools  are  a  little  more  numerous  than  the  Amer- 
ican kinderg-artens.  According'  to  the  latest  statistics,  1S96-97,  they  number  5,538,  or,  including 
Algiers,  5,683.  In  Prance,  as  in  America,  the  private  matcrnnl  schools  form  the  majority,  but  in  a 
less  proportion,  3,109  to  2,574  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  729,648,  of 
whom  453,289  are  in  the  public  schools,  and  277,359  in  the  private  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  9,414- 
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rate  course  of  preparation  for  those  .pupils  who  intend  to  be- 
come teachers  in  kindergartens.  Private  institutions  appear  to 
be  especially  well  organized  in  this  respect.  In  1872  Miss 
Boelte  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  her  collaborators  the  means 
of  a  special  training,  and  since  then  institutions  of  the  same 
character  have  multiplied.  There  is  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment in  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York.  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco,  also  has  its  training 
school  for  kindergartners,  and  in  many  other  places  there 
are  courses  which  last  usually  two  years,  in  which  are  taught, 
besides  the  elements  of  literature,  psychology  and  the  sciences, 
the  branches  which  are  directly  useful  for  conducting  the  kin- 
dergarten, such  as  singing,  the  principles  of  physical  training, 
drawing,  modeling,  story-telling,  etc. 

With  such  .precautions  the  Americans  can  count  upon  a 
teaching  force  well  adapted  for  its  duties.  But  they  do  not 
stop  at  that,  and  good  results  are  expected  from  the  work  of 
the  inspectors  (female),  whose  number,  it  is  urged,  should  be 
increased.  Ought  we  not  to  desire  the  same  arrangement  for 
France?  With  us,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  an  atten- 
tive and  enlightened  inspection  which  can  insure  the  success  of 
the  kindergartens  by  imparting  to  the  teachers  instruction  and 
advice,  keeping  their  zeal  always  aroused,  and  putting  them  on 
their  guard  against  the  various  dangers  into  which  their  inex- 
perience might  lead  them.  The  American  kindergarten  is  as 
fully  aware  of  these  dangers  as  the  French  ^cole  maternelle. 
Miss  Blow  points  out  two :  one  is  the  danger  that  the  kinder- 
garten may  become  simply  a  place  for  games,  and  the  other 
that  by  a  too  early  abuse  of  didactic  teaching  it  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  primary  school.  In  other  words  the  kinder- 
garten must  beware  of  doing  too  much  or  too  little.  It  must 
preserve  the  just  mean  between  simple,  childish  amusements 
and  premature  studies.  Miss  Blow  gives  an  excellent  defini- 
tion of  its  functions  when  she  says  that  the  kindergarten  is  not 
a  school  of  instruction,  but  should  only  be  a  school  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  American  kindergarten  has  its  defects  as  well  as  its  merits. 
The  most  serious  is  its  superstitious  regard  for  Froebel.  Miss 
Blow  does  not  escape  criticism  in  this  respect  when  she  cautions 
teachers  not  to  depart  from  the  traditional  program  of  gifts 
and  games  which  was  organized  by  the  German  pedagogue. 
And  yet  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  rightly  points  out  that  it 
is  wrong  to  retain  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  Froebel's 
work  by  making  his  forms  and  methods  invariable.  ^The  spirit 
of  Froebel  himself  was  that  of  liberty  and  progress ;  while  his 
disciples,  in  the  excess  of  their  blind  worship,  too  often  become 
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creatures  of  routine  and  slaves  to  an  educational  material  which 
they  look  upon  as  sacred. 

What  is  worthy  of  unreserved  praise  in  the  American  peda- 
gogues is  that  their  enthusiasm  for  the  kindergarten  does  not 
make  them  forget  that  that  establishment  should  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  family,  except  in  cases  where  the  family  is  incapa- 
ble of  bringing  up  its  children  itself.  They  by  no  means  intend 
to  have  the  school  antagonize  the  home.  They  preferred  the 
name  kindergarten  to  maternal  school  in  memory  of  Froebel, 
but  there  is  also  another  reason  why  they  did  not  use  the  same 
term  with  us,  and  that  is  that  they  already  have  '*  maternal 
schools,"  which  are  institutions  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. In  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  and  other  places  classes,  or  meet- 
ings of  mothers,  have  been  instituted.  Thousands  of  mothers 
attend  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  duties 
and  how  to  perform  them  better.  American  pedagogues  have, 
therefore,  been  working  to  make  the  kindergarten  less  neces- 
sary. They  have  no  intention  of  dispossessing  the  family,  and 
only  invite  to  school  those  children  whose  parents  are  over- 
whelmed with  work  or  are  of  bad  habits,  and  whose  children 
consequently  may  be  called  children  of  the  street  rather  than  of 
the  home. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country  for  pedagogical  investi- 
gations. Such  an  inquiry  into  the  results  of  kindergarten  edu- 
cation was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  At  the 
request  of  Miss  Blow,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Boston,  drew  up  a  circular  and  questionnaire  ad- 
dressed to  the  teachers  of  the  first  division  of  elementary  schools. 
The  questions  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  How  long  have  you  taught  in  the  first  division? 

2.  What  proportion  (in  per  cent)  of  your  pupils  have  come 
from  the  kindergartens? 

3.  What  peculiarities  have  you  noticed  among  the  children 
from  the  kindergartens  compared  with  the  others  ? 

4.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  education  of  the  kinder- 
gartens has  influenced  the  progress  of  the  children  of  the  ele- 
mentary division  ?     Has  their  progress  been  more  rapid  ? 

The  object  was  to  compare,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
school  aptitudes,  the  children  who  come  to  the  primary 
schools  directly  from  their  homes  and  those  who  have  already 
passed  one  stage  of  schooling  in  the  kindergartens.  The  cor- 
respondents were  requested  to  answer  with  entire  frankness,  and 
not  to  withhold  any  criticisms  if  they  had  any  to  make. 

Miss  Blow  has  collected,  analyzed  and  classified  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  answers  which  were  made  to  the  interroga- 
tories.    She  eliminated  thirty-six  which  she  deemed  incomplete. 
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and  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  remaining  she  found 
that  one  hundred  and  two  were  favorable  and  twenty-five  un- 
favorable to  the  kindergarten.  Even  in  the  unfavorable  replies 
the  criticism  was  not  wholly  adverse,  but  was  tempered  with 
praise.  Thus  it  was  recognized  that  the  graduates  of  the  kin- 
dergarten have  the  advantage  over  their  comrades  in  possessing 
a  greater  facility  in  verbal  expression,  in  superior  power  of  ob- 
servation, in  the  extent  of  general  knowledge  and  in  manual 
dexterity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  charged  with  being 
more  inclined  to  prattling,  less  docile  and  less  amenable  to 
school  discipline.  These  criticisms  seem  to  have  come  from 
teachers  who  were  given  to  routine,  and  placed  order  and  the 
mechanical  regularity  of  the  class  room  above  everything,  and 
who  cannot  pardon  restlessness  or  talkativeness  in  a  pupil,  for- 
getting that  they  are  the  signs  of  liveliness  and  good  spirits. 

Miss  Blow  cites  long  extracts  from  other  replies  which  testify 
to  the  good  results  obtained  in  the  kindergartens.  As  regards 
discipline,  most  of  the  correspondents  admit  that  it  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  establish  it  among  kindergarten  graduates,  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  greater  freedom  ;  but  they  soon  get 
over  their  habits  of  turbulence  since  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  necessity  of  order,  being  quicker-minded  than 
other  children.  After  a  few  weeks  in  school,  discipline  is  easier 
to  maintain  with  them  than  with  any  other  pupils.  *'  A  class 
composed  of  kindergarten  graduates  is  a  delightful  social  com- 
munity." *'  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  such  children  is  a 
high  moral  tone."  At  the  same  time  their  intellectual  faculties 
are  better  developed,  and  the  testimonials  on  this  point  are  too 
numerous  to  repeat.  The  pupils  of  American  kindergartens  are 
veritable  infant  prodigies  if  they  merit  all  the  praise  which  is 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  have  more  imagination  than  their 
comrades,  they  comprehend  more  readily,  they  understand  na- 
ture better,  and  they  have  a  greater  love  for  beautiful  things. 
Their  *«  logical  powers"  and  ''  creative  powers"  are  spoken  of. 
Allowing  for  some  exaggeration,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can kindergarten  aims  especially  at  quickening  the  intelligence, 
the  taste  for  nature  and  the  spirit  of  observation,  without  encum- 
bering the  memory  with  premature  and  useless  knowledge. 

Miss  Blow  did  not  derive  her  information  from  Boston  alone. 
She  received  testimony  from  St.  Louis,  and  also  from  Chicago, 
where  the  kindergarten  movement  has  been  most  marked. 
From  all  sides  the  replies  were  favorable.  Superintendent 
Andrews  writes  that  the  kindergarten  is  now  considered  in 
Chicago  as  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  the  social  future  of  the 
city. 

We  have  paused. thus  long  at  this  vestibule  of  the  school — the 
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kindergarten — because  communications  expressly  prepared  for 
our  Exposition  by  teachers  who  declare  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  them  to  answer  questions  proposed  for  that  object  ought  to 
receive  particular  attention.  Besides,  is  not  the  kindergarten  in 
a  sense  the  most  important  of  institutions,  since  it  continues  the 
work  of  the  family,  forms  habits  and  produces  some  of  the 
earliest  impressions  which  will  influence  the  entire  life,  and 
since,  especially,  its  influence  is  pre-eminently  moral  and  social? 
In  it  the  authority  and  personal  worth  of  the  teachers  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  weight,  and  the  Americans  are  right  when  they 
say  that  it  is  true  of  the  kindergarten  more  than  of  any  other 
school  that  the  teacher  makes  it  what  it  is. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  section  of  the  common  schools. 
Let  us  first  read  the  tables  of  statistics  on  the  walls,  which  show 
us  in  a  few  lines  the  immense  development  of  American  primary 
instruction. 

In  the  first  place  the  number  of  children  receiving  primary 
instruction  (from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age)  was  15,038,636 
in  1897-1898,  of  whom  14,589,036  were  in  the  public  and 
1,249,665  were  in  the  private  schools.  It  is  interesting,  if  we 
wish  to  note  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  United  States, 
to  compare  the  figures  for  1898  with  those  of  1870.  In  twenty- 
eight  years  the  number  has  doubled,  since  in  1870  there  were 
only  7,561,582  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  explanation  of  this 
enormous  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  growth  of 
the  population,  which  increased  from  39  millions  in  1870  to  72 
millions  in  1898.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  increase 
of  the  school  population  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
general  population.  Is  there  a  proportionally  greater  number 
of  children?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  even  in  the  United  States 
they  are  complaining  of  the  decrease  of  the  birth  rate.  The 
real  reason  is  that  the  taste  for  education  has  increased,  and  the 
compulsory  laws,  which  exist  in  30  out  of  45  States,  have  pro- 
duced their  efl^ect.  In  a  word,  as  Doctor  Harris  shows  us  in  his 
interesting  monograph  on  Elementary  Education,  the  enrollment 
of  children  has  increased  from  17  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  figures  of  the  American  statisticians  are  not  so  favorable 
as  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  In  France  w^e  complain  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance, 
which  is  not  more  than  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  Doctor  Harris,  of  the  15  millions  enrolled 
the  attendance  was  only  10,286,092  in  1897-1898,  leaving  nearly 
five  million  delinquents.  The  appropriation,  or  rkther  appro- 
priations, for  public  instruction  in  the  different  States  are  natu- 
rally enormous,  and   they  are  increasing  every  day.     Doctor 
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Harris  calculates  that,  taking  into  account  the  State  taxes,  the 
local  taxes,  the  income  from  permanent  funds,  etc.,  the  budget 
for  primary  instruction  amounts  to  199  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  whole  United  States.  In  1897-1898  194  millions  of  dollars 
were  expended,  or  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  francs.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents  amounted  to  123  millions 
in  round  numbers,  or  a  little  more  than  600  millions  of  francs, 
or  63.8  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  The  highest  salaries 
are  paid  in  the  Western  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the 
mean  of  the  salaries  is  $58  a  month  for  male  teachers,  and  $50 
for  females.  The  increase  of  expenditure  from  1870  to  1897 
was  125  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers, which  has  more  than  doubled,  explains  this  rapid  increase ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account  that  the  salaries  themselves 
have  become  higher,  supervision  costs  more  and  the  school 
buildings  have  improved ;  so  that  while  in  1870  the  expenditure 
-per  ca-pita  of  the  pupils  was  $15.20,  in  1897  it  had  risen  to 
$18.80.  Records,  it  will  be  seen,  are  well  kept  in  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  returns 
in  a  country  which  is  not  centralized,  and  where  the  financial 
accounts  of  45  States,  to  say  nothing  of  Territories,  must  be 
separately  consulted. 

To  finish  our  statistical  account  we  give  the  statistics  of 
teachers.  We  are  proud  in  France  of  our  school  army  of 
111,166  teachers  of  the  public  schools  (figures  of  1897).  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  United  States,  with  their  409,193  teachers 
in  the  same  year  for  a  population  which  is  nevertheless  not 
double  that  of  France?  In  this  multitude  of  over  400,000  teach- 
ers women  are  in  the  majority,  there  being  only  131,750  male 
to  277,443  female  teachers.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  United  States 
the  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  feminizing  the  teaching 
corps.  In  1880  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  was  41  per 
cent,  while  it  was  only  32.2  per  cent  in  1897.  And  women  are 
in  the  majority  not  only  as  teachers,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
take  a  large  place  in  the  administrative  functions.  There  are 
nearly  300  female  superintendents  in  all.  In  1899  ^^^^re  were 
two  women  filling  the  highest  administrative  positions  in  Amer-  ' 
ican  education  as  State  superintendents,  18  city  superintendents 
and  256  county  superintendents.  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that  appearances  slightly  exceed  the  reality  in  American  statis- 
tics. Thus,  of  the  400,000  teachers,  there  is  a  certain  number 
who  are  not  regular  teachers  connected  with  their  schools  all 
the  year  round.  Doctor  Harris  states  that  the  rural  schools 
still  continue  their  ancient  practice  of  only  keeping  open  60  or 
80  days  in  the  year,  and  during  those  temporary  winter  sessions 
occasional  teachers,  **  makeshift  teachers,"  so  to  speak,  are  em- 
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ployed  who  have  other  occupations  during  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  of  the  year.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  also,  that  in  all 
American  schools,  even  in  city  schools,  the  duration  of  the 
annual  sessions  is  relatively  short.  The  ideal  in  this  respect 
would  be,  according  to  Doctor  Harris,  two  hundred  days  school- 
ing a  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  days  a  week  for  forty  weeks,  or 
nine  months  and  a  half  in  all.  But  this  ideal  is  not  realized, 
the  average  duration  being  only  143  days,  or  about  seven 
months  out  of  the  year.  In  the  most  advanced  States,  those 
of  the  North  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  average  rises  to 
174  days,  but  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States  it  does  not 
reach  100  days. 

Each  year  is  thus  somewhat  short  for  the  American  pupil, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  passes  eight  years  at  school.  There 
is  thus  a  compensation,  and  this  long  school  life  certainly  allows 
him  to  acquire  the  knowledge  prescribed  by  the  programme 
of  American  primary  instruction.  The  school,  says  Doctor 
Harris,  suffices  to  place  each  future  citizen  in  a  position  to  read 
the  newspapers,  to  write  well,  and  to  perform  arithmetical 
operations,  besides  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  geography. 
This  is  not  a  very  ambitious  aim,  but  the  importance  attached 
to  the  reading  of  newspapers  by  Doctor  Harris  merits  attention. 
He  remarks  that  the  transformation  of  an  illiterate  population, 
the  instruction  which  enables  it  to  read  the  newspapers  and 
consequently  causes  it  to  reflect  upon  national  and  international 
interests,  is  the  greatest  good  which  results  from  the  American 
system  of  public  instruction.  In  other  words  Doctor  Harris 
has  no  illusions  as  to  the  immediate  and  positive  results  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  primary  schools.  He  judges  that  its 
principal  value  consists  in  giving  the  child  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing its  education  by  itself  in  after  life,  and  to  prosecute  it 
incessantly  by  means  of  the  multitude  of  cheap  books  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds  which  are  constantly  being  published.* 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Doctor  Harris  thus  creates  a  very  grave 
responsibility  for  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  assign- 
ing to  them  the  charge  and  honor  of  being  th^  real  educators 
of  the  nation.  The  United  States  is  indeed  a  fortunate  country 
if  the  editors  of  its  newspapers  can  really  fulfill  such  a  high 
mission  I 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  central  authority  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  federative  and  decentralized  population,  to 
impose  a  uniform  set  of  rules  and  programs  upon  the  whole 
country.     Each  State  organizes  its  school  system  to  suit  itself; 

*  Thanks  to  the  public  libraries  books  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  These  libraries 
which  contained  only  i3,3a9K5a6  volumes  in  1S75,  twenty  years  later  in  1895  had  34»596,35S  volumes. 
The  rapidity  of  the  increase  is  remarkable. 
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but  the  requirements  being  everywhere  the  same  it  happens 
that,  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  consensus,  the  independent  efforts 
of  the  different  parts  of  that  immense  empire  have  resulted  in 
formulating  nearly  an  identical  system  of  regulations.  Freedom 
of  choice  has  not  interfered  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  results.  There  is  no  single  and  only  government  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  a  public  spirit  which  circulates  in  all 
the  members  of  that  vast  body  and  assures  its  unity.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  not  in  France,  in  spite  of  its  identical  legislation 
for  the  whole  country,  a  greater  difference  between  the  schools 
say,  of  Brittany  and  those  of  Provence,  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  with  forty-five  distinct  legislatures,  between  the 
schools  of  the  North,  the  Center  and  the  South,  or  those  of 
the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Pacific  coasts.  If  we  examine  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Denver  schools,  as  described  in  their 
exercises  shown  at  the  Exposition,  Denver  being  the  young 
metropolis  of  Colorado,  the  "  Qiieen  City  of  the  Plains" 
(although  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains),  a  city 
which  was  only  founded  in  1858,  but  now  numbers  nearly  150,- 
000  inhabitants, — if  we  examine  the  exercises  of  her  school- 
children and  compare  them  w^ith  the  school  work  exhibited  by 
the  ancient  and  classical  city  of  Boston,  we  shall  find  no  notice- 
able difference. 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  school  organization  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  improvised  in  a  day  but  has  been  the 
work  of  time,  voluntary  imitation  has  played  a  great  part. 
New-comers  to  the  country  have  followed  the  examples  of  the 
ancestors  of  American  civilization  and  of  their  own  successful 
neighbors.  Thanks  to  the  profusion  of  pedagogical  journals 
abundantly  scattered  through  the  country,  and  to  a  publicity  of 
which  we  have  no  conception  in  France,  whatever  of  good  is 
done  at  one  extremity  of  the  territory  is  immediately  known  at 
the  other,  and  is  copied,  or  at  least  imitated,  so  that  one  and  the 
same  set  of  methods  and  rules  is  propagated  everywhere  by  a 
kind  of  moral  contagion,  which  is  aided  by  common  aspirations 
toward  the  same  common  object.  Moreover,  although  there  is 
no  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
scribe laws,  there  are  large  associations  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  the  country  who,  by  reporting  the 
results  of  experiments  and  co-ordinating  the  initiatives  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  bring  out  the  essential  points  of  a  multiplicity  of 
trials,  and  intervene  to  recommend,  if  not  to  impose,  model  pro- 
grams. Thus,  in  1894,  the  National  Education  Association 
drew  up  a  complete  plan  of  studies  for  the  eight  years  of  ele- 
mentary schooling,  by  which  local  school  authorities  have  cer- 
tainly been  guided  in  modifying  the  courses  of  study  for  schools 
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in  the  last  few  years.     We  take  the  exact  text  of  their  pro- 
gram from  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Harris.* 

This  plan  of  studies  includes  two  characteristic  innovations 
which  show  very  clearly  the  importance  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  tendency  there  to  extend  the  field 
of  studies — the  long  period  of  eight  years  of  school  life  allowing 
of  a  leisurely  movement — and  the  intention  to  facilitate  the 
passage  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  grade  of  instruction 
by  introducing  into  the  elementary  schools  studies  which  are 
reserved  in  France  exclusively  for  colleges  and  lycees.  These 
two  innovations  consist  in  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  language, 
living  or  dead,  Latin,  French,  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the 
pupil,  into  the  studies  of  the  eighth  year,  to  the  extent  of  five 
lessons  a  week  of  thirty  minutes  each  ;  and  in  the  introduction 
of  algebra  into  the  studies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  five 
lessons  a  week.  These  are  good  plans,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  exist  for  the  most  part  only  on  paper  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  American  school  is  far  from  having  realized  all 
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that  the  members  of  the  National  Association  designed  for  it  in 
their  somewhat  ambitious  programs.  As  far  as  instruction  in 
French  in  particular  is  concerned,  we  have  vainly  sought  for  a 
specimen  of  this  study  among  the  exercises  on  exhibition.  Only 
in  the  exercise  books  sent  from  the  Boston  high  schools  do  we 
find  any  attempts  in  French  composition.  German  is  taught  at 
Chicago,  beginning  with  the  fifth  year.;  but  the  situation  there 
is  peculiar,  the  composite  population  of  Chicago  comprising 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  German  origin.  As  to 
Latin,  it  seems,  too,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Association  have  remained  a  dead  letter.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  in  the  Chicago  schools,  again,  if  not  real  exercises  in 
algebra,  at  least  problems  in  geometry  solved  by  algebra.* 

The  exercises  sent  from  New  York  indicate  a  more  complete 
instruction,  and  show  that  there  is  a  regular  course  in  algebra  in 
the  eighth  year.f 

These,  however,  are  exceptions ;  ventures  which  only  the 
schools  of  cities  advanced  in  intellectual  culture  permitted  them- 
selves to  make, — the  advance  guard  of  schools,  so  to  speak.  It 
would  be  more  important  to  examine  how  the  essential  portions 
of  the  programmes  are  applied.  What  first  strikes  us  in  looking 
over  the  work  of  the  pupils,  as  in  reading  the  programmes,  is  the 
predominance  of  concrete  over  abstract  subjects.  There  is  not 
much  orthography ;  it  is  only  studied  during  three  years,  while 
penmanship  is  studied  for  six  years.  There  is  very  little  history, 
the  Americans  caring  little  for  the  past,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  geography.  It  is  the  present  world  which  it  is 
desired  to  show  to  the  young  American.  Doubtless  he  will  be 
well  drilled  in  arithmetic,  which  he  will  need  in  his  practical  life 
as  a  business  man  or  in  some  industry.  No  nation,  says  Dr. 
Harris,  pays  so  much  attention  to  arithmetic.  But  a  large  place 
is  also  allotted  to  the  study  of  nature,  much  larger  than  with  us, 
because  the  future  workman  must  know  the  natural  forces  which 
he  must  master  and  subdue. 

(Concluded  next  month,) 


*  Here  is  an  example,  the  work  of  a  boy  of  twelve  in  the  eighth  year.  The  question  is.  Com- 
pare the  curved  surface  of  a  hemisphere  with  the  lateral  surface  of  a  cvlinder  whose  diameter  and 
altitude  equal  the  diameter  of  the  hemisphere.  The  solution  is  jriven  in  the  following  terms  with- 
out calculation  :  \  is  the  ratio  of  the  entire  surface  of  a  hemisphere  a  inches  in  diameter  to  the 
entire  surface  of  a  cylinder  a  inches  in  diameter  and  altitude.  \  is  the  ratio  of  the  curved  surface 
of  a  hemisphere  to  the  lateral  surface  of  a  cylinder. 

. 

t  We  take  a  few  examples  from  the  books  of  a  Brooklyn  school,  by  a  pupil  of  the  eighth  year. 

I       I       I 
First  Examplb:  Given  --J — =  -.    Solution:  2  4r+  i jr=i3 

6      la      jr  3jr=:ia 

•»=  4 
I        I        I 

Skcono  Examplb:  Given =  — .    Solution:  sjt— 90  =  a;r 

i8      X     45  5*  — ajr=9o 

*=3o 
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WASHINGTON. 

FRED   O.    ELLIS,   MASTER   NORCROSS   SCHOOL,    BOSTON. 

What  name  is  known  in  every  land, 

And  dear  to  Freedom's  sons, 
Ruler  of  firm  yet  kindly  hand  ? 

That  name  is  Washington's. 

Who  faltered  never  in  the  right 

Till  victory  was  won ; 
Till  out  of  war  shone  Freedom's  light? 

It  was  great  Washington. 

Let  monarchs  boast  of  warlike  deeds 

And  conquests  bravely  won, 
Where  tyranny,  not  freedom,  leads ; 

We  have  our  Washington. 

A  soldier  ever  first  in  war, 

And  steadfast  as  the  sun. 
And  first  in  peace  and  virtue,  for 

He  was  our  Washington. 

Till  liberty  and  truth  depart. 

And  freedom's  work  is  done, 
Forever  first  in  every  heart 

Will  be  great  Washington. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LANGUAGE  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
OUR  NEW  POLITICAL  RELATIONS^ 

FREDERICK   WM.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPE,  ALA. 

A  SIMPLER  and  more  logical  method  of  spelling  our  Eng- 
lish tongue, — one  more  strictly  phonetic  in  character  than 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  entrenched  in  scholastic  usage — has 
long  been  a  felt  want  and  object  of  attainment  with  many  who 
have  been  aware  of  the  anomalous  and  absurd  position  the  lan- 
guage is  placed  in  as  compared  with  other  idioms,  and  the  dis- 
advantage and  difficulty  of  its  acquirement  by  foreigners,  owing 
to  its  erratic  orthography.  All  efforts  to  remedy  this  defect  have 
so  far  been  unavailing,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were 
about  to  be  abandoned  in  despair. 

But  now  there  comes  a  most  urgent  call  that  this  subject  be 
aken  up  anew,  and  receive  further  serious  consideration,  partic- 
ularly from  the  educators  of  this  country.  The  extension  of  the 
governmental   sway   of  this   English-speaking   Republic   over 
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countries  peopled  by  millions  to  whom  Spanish  is,  in  the  main, 
the  native  and  only  known  tongue,  would  seem  an  important 
factor  in  determining  what  should  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  tongue  which  must  one  day  be  substituted  for  theirs, 
if  these  lands  and  peoples  are  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Anglo- American  nation,  more  easily  apprehended  by  these,  at 
present,  alien  subjects  of  its  rule. 

With  respect  to  orthography  the  Spanish  language  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  the  complete  antithesis  of  the  English ;  its 
spelling  is  almost  purely  phonetic, — as  much  as,  or  more  so,  than 
that  of  any  other  modern  tongue — rendering  it  one  of  the  easi- 
est to  acquire.  Even  an  English-speaking  person — a  child  just 
learning  to  read — could  much  more  readily  learn  to  read  the 
Spanish,  or  almost  acny  other  idiom,  than  his  own.  We  all  re- 
member what  a  succession  of  stumbling-blocks  we  were  com- 
pelled to  surmount  before  we  could  with  any  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  spell  correctly,  essay  the  perilous  task  of  English  com- 
position ;  even  so,  the  dictionary  is  still  ever  at  the  elbow  of 
author,  editor  or  learned  professor  to  keep  them  straight  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  or  determine  frequently  recurrent,  un- 
certain points  therein.  And  in  the  instruction  of  children,  what 
branch  is  more  despairingly  tedious  to  bring  them  through  than 
this  same  one  of  spelling. 

The  writer  had  some  years  ago,  among  other  pupils  commit- 
ted to  his  care  and  instruction,  two  little  Spanish-speaking  boys 
from  Porto  Rico,  he  being  somewhat  conversant  with  their 
language,  but  they  knowing  little  or  no  English ;  and  remembers 
how  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  of  shame  that  he  undertook  to 
''break  them  in  "to  the  orthographic  incongruities  of  his  own 
tongue,  which  must  have  struck  them  as  in  forcible  contrast 
with  the  common-sense,  philosophic  system  of  their  own  beauti- 
ful castellano.  Although,  in  view  of  other  results,  the  transfer 
from  Spanish  to  Anglo-American  sovereignty  of  the  beautiful 
tropical  lands  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Orient  may  well  be  a  sub- 
ject for  deep-felt  gratulation,  the  displacement  of  the  logical, 
consistent,  simple  system  of  Spanish  spelling  for  the  chaotic, 
illogical,  inconsistent  method  of  the  English,  difficult,  and  a 
stumbling-block  for  native  and  foreigner  alike,  a  discredit  to 
our  scholastic  advancement,  calls  the  rather  for  expressions  of 
regret  and  dissatisfaction. 
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Now  that  the  problem  is  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  educa- 
tors of  this  country  to  deal  as  pupils  with  the  people,  alien  by 
race,  of  others,  should  this  question  of  language,  intruding  itself, 
as  it  must,  at  the  very  outset,  be  taken  up  and  considered ;  and 
while  working  for  the  educational  improvement  of  these  new 
wards  of  the  nation,  we  should  decide  whether  the  task  before 
us  may  not  be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  improvement  in  our  own 
medium  of  communicating  ideas,  rendering  it,  by  the  simplifica- 
tion  and  better  ordering  of  its  phonetic  sign  elements,  more 
available  for  unaccustomed  learners. 

Why  not  meet  our  pupils  half  way  in  teaching  them  our  lan- 
guage, by  adopting  their  orthography?  Let  the  Spanish,  the 
language  of  the  pupils,  be  the  model  or  guide  for  the  new  and 
better  spelling  of  English,  the  language  of  the  teachers  ;  let  the 
latter  be  made  to  conform  in  its  vowel  sounds  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion common  to  all  other  forms  of  civilized  speech,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  sounds  in  the  one 
tongue  which  are  wanting  to  the  other,  the  othography  of  that 
of  our  new  possessions  transferred  to  our  own,  which  would 
render  it  easier  both  for  ourselves  and  these  others  either  to 
teach,  or  acquire  and  speak  properly. 

That  with  all  our  claims  and  resources  as  a  nation  intellectu- 
ally advanced,  we  cannot  effect  what  another  nation  deemed  by 
us  as  much  inferior  in  this  and  other  respects,  has  accomplished 
through  its  Academy*  for  its  official  tongue,  would  seem  truly 
strange.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  together  and  see  what 
may  be  done  either  through  the  formation  of  a  national  academy 
of  our  own,  or  some  other  medium  for  the  betterment  of  our 
language. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  NEGRO  TEACHER* 

NATHAN  B.  YOUNG,  A.M.,  DIRBCTOR   DEPARTMENT  OF   PEDAGOGY,  STATE   INDUS- 
TRIAL  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE,   GA. 

THERE  would  be  small  need  of  discussing  this  subject  in 
extensoy  if  it  were  not  the  consensus  of  opinion,  as  reported 
by  the  Normal  School  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  that  negro  teachers  *'  are  to  give  a  special  trend  to 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor, 
and  are  to  become  leaders  in  all  progress,  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic ; "  because  the  problems  that  confront  them  "  are  distinctly 
special  and  local,  and  [the  Normal  Schools]  have  iq  mind  many 

*  La  Real  Academia  Espanoia. -^The  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  founded  in  1714  for  the  revision 
of  the  Spanish  idiom. 
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more  interests  and  economic  needs  than  simply  the  preparation 
of  teachers  to  teach  the  ordinary  schools  alone,  as  it  is  the  theory 
that  these  industrially  trained  colored  Normal  graduates  have  a 
larger  and  a  more  fundamental  mission  than  the  scholastic  in- 
struction commonly  considered  as  the  province  of  the  elementary 
school."  Hence  the  committee  found  that  '*the  colored  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  South  are  nearly  all  industrial,  and  are  an 
attempt  to  suit  the  provincial  demand  to  supply  the  Negro  with 
skill  in  workmanship,  as  well  as  ability  and  scholarship  to  teach 
the  ordinary  school."  (  Vide  Committee's  Reports,  N.  E.  A., 
Vols.  '97  and  '99.) 

Evidently  the  '*  race  question  "  has  shaped  the  training  of  the 
Negro  teacher,  and  has  established  a  precedent  in  the  matter 
difficult  to  set  aside.  To  argue  against  precedent  is  ofttimes 
unpopular,  and  as  often  unconvincing.  However,  this  article  is 
an  attempt  to  show  the  wisdom  of  partially  setting  aside  the 
precedent  shown  in  the  report  quoted  above. 

At  present  there  is  no  school  in  the  South  devoted  exclu- 
i^ively  to  the  professional  training  of  Negro  teachers.  The 
reason  is  apparent:  there  are  not  a  few  "brevet"  normal 
schools,  public  and  private,  and  schools  with  nominal  '^  normal 
departments,"  in  which  academic  attention  is  given  to  pedagogy 
with  here  and  there  a  modicum  of  practice-teaching,  either  in  a 
moot  school  or  in  an  incipient  training  school.  The  work  of 
these  schools  is  '*  many-sided,"  the  more  to  prepare  the  intend- 
ing teacher  to  face  his  racial  environment  ''four-squared,"  than 
thus  to  face  the  schoolroom.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  nor- 
mal instruction  is  but  a  travesty — an  alloy  of  academic  and 
industrial  training.  Now  the  question  arises.  Is  this  as  it 
should  be?  Does  the  Negro  teacher  need  any  other  than  the 
all-around  training  now  given  him?  The  Negro's  industrial 
development,  the  gradual  passing  of  his  institutions  of  learning 
into  his  own  hands,  and  the  general  educational  awakening  in 
the  South,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  needs  more  specific  peda- 
gogical training, — that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  a  new 
departure  in  that  direction. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  dual  system  of  education  in  the 
South  came  a  great  demand  for  Negro  teachers,  and  well  nigh 
all  Negroes  of  any  degree  of  literary  ability  went  to  teaching. 
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Consequently  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  the  standards 
of  salary  and  of  fitness  were  lowered  so  that  the  best  equipped 
teachers  were  handicapped,  and  that,  too,  wonderful  to  tell,  by 
their  own  equipment.  The  woods  were  full  of  **  Professors  "  in 
black,  who  were  able,  "  by  hook  or  crook,"  to  meet  the  tests 
(wholly  academic)  for  licensure.  In  the  absence  of  a  demand 
for  any  other  than  that  grade  of  teacher  the  'schools  made  no 
special  effort  at  normal  training,  but  continued  to  pitch  their 
work  along  academic  and  industrial  lines.  This  free-for-all 
race  into  the  Negro  schools  had  much  to  do  in  establishing  the 
precedent  against  a  de  facto  Negro  normal  school,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  genuine  demand  for  the  product  of  such  a  school. 
Although  Xh^fast  tense  is  used  in  this  paragraph,  yet  the/r^5- 
ent  tense  can  be  used  without  violence  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  multiform,  and  is  not  far 
to  seek.     But  that  is  another  story. 

However,  a  perceptible  change,  is  taking  place  in  the  Negro's 
condition,  which  augurs  better  things  for  the  future.  His  indus- 
trial life  is  being  differentiated,  and  other  avenues,  mechanical, 
commercial  and  professional,  are  drawing  the  educated  Negro 
from  the  schoolroom — thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  industrial 
education.  The  teacher's  desk  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  cyno- 
sure for  the  eyes  of  every  Negro  **  graduate."  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dispensation  that  allowed  persons  to  teach  the  Negro 
schools  without  much  regard  to  fitness  or  to  motives,  there 
will  come  a  demand  for  a  better  type  of  teachers  for  these 
schools,  and  with  this  demand  must  come  a  more  distinctive 
normal  school,  or  college,  devoted  to  supplying  this  type  of 
Negro  teacher.  The  pompous  reign  of  the  ubiquitous  Negro 
*'  Professor  "yi?r  revenue  only  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it 
the  policy  that  enthroned  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  popular  education  in  the  South,  only  the 
primary  schools  were  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Negro 
teachers.  Now  there  is  a  well-defined  movement  toward  placing 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  this  transfer  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  the  State  institutions  for  the  technical  and  advanced 
literary  training  of  the  Negro  youth.  This  movement  is  but  the 
logical  sequence  of  a  system  of  schools  such  as  exists  in  the 
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South.  This  means  an  increasing  demand  for  Negro  specialists 
in  pedagogy ;  men  and  women  competent  not  only  to  teach 
schools,  but  also  to  supervise  schools — ^to  take,  as  well  as  to 
follow,  the  educational  initiative.  No  system  of  schools,  or  ol 
education,  is  complete  and  enduring  that  does  not  conserve  itself 
by  preparing  men  and  women  competent  to  fill  every  position 
created  by  it.  And  the  system  of  Negro  schools  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  principle.  The  Negro  teacher's  educational  insight 
should  be  as  deep  and  as  keen  as  that  of  any  other  teacher,  for, 
surely,  his  literary  and  professional  needs  are  as  great,  his 
problem  as  difficult.  His  training,  therefore,  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  his  fellow-teachers  of  other  races.  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  but . 

Another,  and  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  creating  this  demand 
for  a  better  trained  Negro  teacher,  is  the  general  educational  re- 
vival now  sweeping  over  the  South,  the  effect  of  which  even  the 
Negro  schools  are  beginning  to  feel.  State  and  municipal 
school  boards  are  raismg  the  standards  of  licensure,  and  are 
making  them  more  and  more  professional.  This  policy  right- 
fully gives  the  vantage  to  the  normal  trained  applicant.  This 
is  another  earnest  of  better  training  for  Negro  teachers,  and 
that,  too,  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Just  here  a  very  practical  question  arises  :  Granting  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  departure,  how  can  it  be  successfully  brought  about 
without  making  new  drafts  upon  school  funds  already  too  small 
— without  placing  an  extra  burden  upon  private  munificence? 
There  are  three  practical  ways  by  which  it  can  be  done  :  Reor- 
ganize the  so-called  normal  schools  along  more  definite  pedagog- 
ical lines ;  establish  departments,  or  chairs,  of  pedagogy  in  the 
Negro  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  concentrate  a  large 
per  cent  of  Negro's  apportionment  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund  upon  a  Teachers'  Normal  College  like  that  for  the  White 
teachers  in  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  and,  with  a  part  of  the 
residue,  subsidize  the  normal  work  of  other  schools. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  every  Southern  State  has  the 
prophecy  of  a  Negro  normal  school.  The  work  of  these  schools 
can  easily  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  the  type  herein  advocated  their  objective — their  edu- 
cational "  leader."  Again,  those  schools  of  this  class  that  have 
industrial  as  well  as  academic  foundations,  such  as  the  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  and  the  A.  and  M.  Colleges,  can  so  differentiate 
their  work  as  to  offer  special  normal  training  to  those  desiring 
it,  just  as  they  now  offer  special  industrial  training  to  those  de- 
siring a  trade.  This  policy  has  been  successfully  inaugurated 
at  the  Hampton  Institute  and  at  the  Spelman  Seminary. 

Practically,  all  of  the  Negro  colleges  and  **  universities  "have 
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"normal  departments."  These  can  be  easily  converted  into 
departments  of  pedagogy,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  or ' 
woman  who  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  collegiate  work  in 
psychology  and  allied  subjects.  The  primary  grades  (and  most 
of  them  have  such  grades)  can  be  attached  to  this  department 
as  schools  of  practice.  Thus  would  this  phase  of  their  work  be 
placed  upon  a  professional  basis,  and  to  that  extent  made  more 
effective.  Howard  University  is  thus  reorganizing  its  normal 
work.  Precedent  is  not  wanting  for  this  upward  departure. 
The  white  colleges  and  universities  are  paying  increasing  atten- 
tion to  pedagogy,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  because  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  these  institutions  must  take  up  more 
seriously  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  especially  for  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  And  the  forces  that  are  causing  them  to  under- 
take this  work  are  pressing  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  upon  Negro 
colleges,  since  a  higher  per  cent  of  their  graduates  elect  teachv 
ing  as  a  vocation  than  of  the  graduates  of  the  white  colleges. 
And  for  a  long  time  will  this  continue  to  be  true. 

The  Peabody  Educational  Fund  has  done  much  (possibly 
more  tHan  any  other  agency)  for  Southern  education.  Its  chief 
agent  is  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  with  its  system  of  State 
scholarships,  which  has  sent  into  the  white  schools  a  large  num- 
ber of  expert  teachers  and  educationists.  It  has  also  done 
much  in  the  same  direction  by  subsidizing  such  schools  as  the 
Winthrop  Normal  College  of  South  Carolina.  In  a  general 
way  this  Fund  is  also  doing  something  for  the  training  of  Negro 
teachers.  It  makes  appropriations  to  certain  Negro  normal 
schools  of  the  sort  herein  described.  It  also  supports  for  them 
institutes — sporadic  summer  normal  schools.  Although  much 
good  is  derived  from  these  schools  and  institutes,  yet  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  same  amount  used  as  that  for  the 
whites  would  be  more  effective,  in  that  it  would  elevate  and 
inspire  the  Negro  teacher  by  giving  him  that  deep  education  al 
insight  he  so  much  needs.  This  brings  us  into  the  presence  of 
the  one  serious  defect  of  the  great  majority  of  Negro  teachers, — 
a  lack  of  any  proper  conception  of  education  or  of  teaching. 
True,  many  of  them  can,  and  ofttimes  do,  follow  blindly  note- 
book methods  and  devices ;  but  they  have  no  clear  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles,  and  cannot  be,  even  at  their  best, 
much  else  than  **  Methodists" — mere  method-mongers.  Nor 
can  they  be  blamed,  for  they,  in  many  cases,  faithfully  follow 
the  **copy"  doled  out  to  them,  either  in  an  institute  by  an 
*'  expurter,"  or  in  a  normal  school  or  a  normal  class  by  another 
•*  expurter,"  or  by  a  miscellaneous  *'  method-teacher."  The 
fact  IS,  there  is  no  school  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  (pos- 
sibly barring   two  in   Washington,   D.     C.)    where   a   Negro 
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teacher  can  get  that  pedagogical  training  and  inspiration  that 
will  make  him  artist  rather  than  an  artisan.  Beyond  question 
the  Peabody  Fund  would  add  a  new  impetus  to  Negro  educa- 
tion if  it  were  to  move  toward  the  establishment,  or  the  endow- 
ment, of  such  an  institution  in  the  central  South  with  a  system 
of  State  scholarships. 

After  all,  the  inaugural  of  this  new  policy  in  the  system  of 
Negro  schools  does  not  require  new  appropriations,  either 
private  or  public,  but  a  new  direction  of  funds  already  in  hand 
and  in  use.  The  funds  now  being  spent  under  the  policy  that 
now  obtains  for  the  training  of  Negro  teachers  are  ample — at 
least,  are  as  ample  for  the  one  policy  as  for  the  other.  The 
ends  are  one — the  training  of  teachers.  The  question  at  issue 
is  merely  one  of  means  or  methods.  Shall  the  training  of  the 
Negro  teacher  continue  along  the  old  academic  and  industrial 
Ijnes,  or  shall  it  be  directed  along  lines  more  distinctively  ped- 
agogical? The  latter  alternative  seems  the  wiser  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  both,  from  within 
and  from  without  the  race  for  a  more  progressive  teacher 
having  a  wider  literary  culture  and  a  deeper  professional 
knowledge,  and  that  the  present  educational  agents  in  the 
South  can  easily  and  without  extra  expense  re-adjust  their  work 
so  as  to  meet  this  demand.  It  is  both  desirable  and  feasible. 
Will  it  be  done  by  those  within  whose  power  it  is  to  do  it? 

THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  UNIVERSITIES^   ' 

ALFRED  M.  BROOKS,  BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

nVERY  expression  of  human  genius,  contained  in  the  great 
works  of  art  come  down  to  us  from  former  times,  has  an 
ennobling  and  elevating  influence  upon  present  humanity.  To 
recognize  such  expressions,  and  in  a  measure  to  appreciate  such 
works,  forms  a  very  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
to  the  university  that  we  send  the  youths  of  the  land  for  such  an 
education ;  one  which  implies  far  more  than  the  acquirement  of 
information,  no  matter  how  vast  and  accurate.  Bishop  Butler 
said  that  **  information  is  the  least  part  of  education,"  and  well 
would  it  be  for  most  of  us  if  we  applied  his  statement  to  our  own 
education ;  fortunate,  indeed,  for  those  whom  we  are  educating, 
if  we  applied  his  statement  to  our  methods,  and  in  place  of  the 
continual  pouring  in  of  facts,  spent  a  part  of  our  time  in  show- 
ing the  student  how  to  use  what  he  has  already  acquired. 

Nobody  would  think  of  calling  a  man  educated  who  had  only 
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learned  to  read  and  write.     Such  a  man  has  acquired  certain 

necessary  information, — a  tool  with  which  to  work,  but  no  more. 

His  education  comes  when  he  begins  to  read  the  books  which 

contain  the  thought  and  genius  of  his  fellow-men,  living   and 

dead ;  when  he  begins  to  weigh  their  ideas,  to  judge  of  their 

soundness,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  falsehood 

they  contain.     The  educated  man  is  the  man  who  has  learned 

to  think  for  himself,  and  to  have  reverence  for  the  thought  of 

others,  no  matter  in  what  medium  expressed,  be  it  words,  as  in 

poetry ;    stone,  as  in  architecture  and  sculpture ;   sound,  as  in 

music ;  or  color,  as  in  painting.     He  is  the  man  who  has  always 

the  double  object  of  laying  up  wisdom  for  personal  benefit  and 

public  good.     All  true  education  is  humble  and  generous,  for  *it 

recognizes  that  while  future  progress  depends  upon  it,  it  in  turn 

depends  upon  the  past. 

The  fires  of  genius  burn  in  but  few  souls,  but  there  are  sparks 

from  those  glorious  fires  in  all  of  us.     Few  men,  for  example, 

write  beautiful  poetry,  but  all  normal  men  have  that  in  them 

which  responds  more  or  less  to  the  influence  of  beautiful  poetry. 

That  precious  something  is  a  spark  from   the   fire   of  genius. 

The  truly  educated  man  fans  it  into  the  flame  of  appreciation, 

and  thereby  gains  an  ever-increasing  comfort  and  solace  for  all 

the  days  of  his  life.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  urge  the  study 
of  poetry  upon  the  readers  of  this  essay.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  its  inestimable  value  are  all  agreed  upon  this  point. 
We  would  now  attempt  to  set  forth  a  few  reasons  why  the  sister 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  should  be  studied  at 
the  university :  to  show  that  they  are  the  expression  of  man's 
genius,  of  his  reason  and  imagination,  and  as  such  have  no 
mean  place  among  those  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which 
forms  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Of  these  three  arts,  architecture  is  the  most  important,  as 
chronologically  it  stands  first ;  for  men  had  to  build  temples  and 
tombs  before  they  could  carve  or  paint  decorations  upon  the 
walls  of  them.  It  is  an  art  which  has  always  had  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  life  of  mankind.  The  style  and  quality 
of  the  architecture  of  a  town  or  state,  past  or  present,  bears 
unimpeachable  testimony  concerning  the  civilization  and  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens  or  population.  President  Eliot  in  a  recent 
speech  said,  '*  Architecture,  that  first  of  the  fine  arts,  which  lends 
more  than  any  other  to  the  glorification  and  service  of  a  civil- 
ized people,  we  welcome  among  us." 
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Every  educated  man  is  expected  to  know  something  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  governments  and  jurisprudence 
of  the  past,  for  those  of  his  own  day  and  generation  must  be  in 
no  small  measure  based  upon  them.  To  profit  by  the  errors, 
and  be  inspired  by  the  true  greatness  of  the  past,  is  the  blessed 
inheritance  of  the  present.  The  very  buildings  in  which  our 
laws  are  enacted,  and  from  which  our  justice  is  dispensed,  are 
in  like  manner  modeled  after  earlier  constructions.  Three  im- 
portant factors  enter  alike  into  the  problem  of  building  and  gov- 
erning :  the  understanding  and  avoiding  of  past  wrong,  the 
emulating  of  past  right,  and  a  just  comprehension  of  present 
needs.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  remember  in  all 
matters,  in  law-making  and  building,  that  our  works  at  home 
must  be  worthy,  not  alone  for  our  own  good,  but  because  of  the 
example  which  they  are  to  be  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  semi- 
savage  people  whom  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  civilize. 
To  accomplish  this  noble,  but  greater  than  Herculean  task,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  we  should  have  education  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  universities  of  our  land  are  among 
the  chief  sources  whence  must  spring  this  saving  power. 

The  architecture  of  Egypt,  her  temples  and  tombs,  speaks 
clearly  to  those  who  attend,  of  the  aims  and  beliefs  of  a  great 
nation  gone  to  its  rest  centuries  before  the  first  historian  put  reed 
to  papyrus.  By  a  careful  study  of  these  monuments  we  can 
gather  great  stores  of  knowledge  of  deep  interest  to  the  histo- 
rian, as  well  as  practical  use  to  the  builder  and  designer;  for 
Egypt  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  of  history,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  designed  the  earliest  extant  works  of  architecture. 
No  nation  has  raised  vaster  or  more  enduring  monuments.  The 
arch  type  of  all  Egyptian  buildings,  the  pyramid,  pointed  or 
truncated,  is  the  stabliat  form  matter  can  assume,  and  this  form 
once  chosen  was  always  adhered  to.  The  same  conservatism 
appears  in  every  detail :  the  forms  of  moldings,  the  design  of 
gates,  and  the  plan  of  columns  not  showing  any  material  change 
during  the  passage  of  twenty  centuries. 

The  sculpture  of  Egypt,  so  highly  developed  in  the  Sphinx, 
bears  witness  to  two  important  facts.  One,  that  it  must  have 
been  practiced  for  centuries,  and  have  passed  through  many 
stages  of  experiment  and  failure,  before  reaching  so  advanced  a 
state  of  development :  a  proof,  if  any  such  were  needed,  of  the 
almost  unappreciable  remoteness  of  the  beginnings  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  other,  that  during  the  many  centuries  succeeding  the 
age  of  the  Sphinx,  while  Egyptian  sculptors  continued  to  make 
statues  great  and  small,  their  progress  was  gradual.  They 
advanced,  but  it  was  slowly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  conservatism 
which  characterized  everything  Egyptian.      In  their  painting, 
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which  was  largely  upon  walls,  they  would  seem  never  to  have 
progressed  far,  either  in  method  or  invention,  beyond  those  con- 
dition^ which  the  early  examples  of  the  art  display ;  conditions 
which  express  a  sound  understanding  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  conventional  decoration,  but  show  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tive and  exalted  conceptions  of  nature  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  that  their  sculpture  lacks  such  conceptions  of  the  human 
face  and  figure. 

As  a  certain  grand  simplicity  and  everlasting  repose  charac- 
terize the  architecture  of  Egypt,  so  likewise  are  they  to  be  noted 
in  her  sculpture  and  painting.  Her  arts  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
highly  developed  reason,  but  want  the  seal  of  perfection,  in  that 
they  have  not  what  has  long  been  acknowledged  the  "eminent 
sign  of  perfection  in  all  the  arts,"  imagination.  All  her  works 
are  massive  and  easily  comprehended;  qualities  which  most 
become  the  foundations  of  any  fabric,  and  most  of  all  the  fabric 
of  civilized  society,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Egypt  laid 
the  corner  stone. 

Drawing  nearer  in  point  of  years  we  reach  an  epoch  when, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all,  the  little  land  of  Greece  brought 
forth  a  race  of  men  remarkable  for  their  nobility  of  nature,  physical 
and  intellectual.  The  Greeks  were  the  crowning  glory  of  that 
institution,  the  foundations  of  which  we  have  just  said  were 
laid  in  Egypt.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  genius  to 
take  whatever  it  found  of  good,  in  any  form,  among  any  people, 
and  in  any  land,  and  passing  it  through  the  crucible  of  the 
Greek  mind,  to  bring  it  forth  new,  altered,  better,  often  perfect, 
and  always  Greek.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  Greeks  invented, 
as  that  they  perfected  the  inventions  of  others.  To  the  Phoeni- 
cians belongs  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  alphabet,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  human  inventions  perhaps,  but  it  was  the 
Greeks  who,  making  use  of  the  alphabet,  developed  the  most 
expressive  and  perfect  of  languages. 

The  Egyptians  built,  sculptured  and  painted  ;  so,  too,  did  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  but  it  was  the  Greeks,  with  their  vast 
intellects  and  lofty  imaginations,  who  built,  sculptured  and 
painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  their  works  to  be  the 
models  of  perfection  to  all  succeeding  races  and  generations. 
The  Greeks  discovered,  and  then  followed  almost  unconsciously, 
the  underlying  principles  of,  and  the  laws  governing,  all  great 
art.  Like  such  principles  and  laws,  in  all  branches  of  man's 
labor,  they  found  them  to  be  simple.  The  great  good  which 
came  of  this  was  that  every  artist,  whether  playwright,  poet, 
architect,  sculptor  or  painter,  had  an  intelligent  and  educated 
public  for  audience  and  critic.  The  people  listened  and  looked, 
and  having  a  comprehension  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
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the  art  before  them,  intelligently  criticised  what  they  heard  and 
saw.  They  did  not  wait,  as  we  do,  for  the  published  opinions  of 
a  few  supposedly  competent  and  initiated  persons.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  every  man  in  Athens,  or  every  Athenian,  could 
write  like  -^schylus,  or  design  like  Ictinus,  or  sculpture  like 
Phidias ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  educated  citizen  of  Athens 
desired,  and  made  it  his  business,  to  know  enough  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  great  art  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  fine  and 
inferior  works.  Thus  the  people,  intelligently  demanding  what 
was  good,  incited  the  artists  to  even  greater  enthusiasm  for  the 
technicalities  of  their  art,  the  care  and  skill  with  which  they 
used  chisel  and  brush,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better  express 
the  noble  conceptions  which  thronged  the  Greek  mind.  Mr. 
Percy  Gardner,  of  Oxford,  recently  said  of  the  Greeks  :  "  Their 
surroundings  expressed  them  as  clearly  as  the  shell  of  a  snail 
indicates  its  species.  They  were  always,  so  to  speak,  blossom- 
ing in  works  of  art;  they  thought  and  felt  in  stone  and  marble, 
or  in  the  great  national  pictures  which  adorned  .all  the  places  of 
public  resort.  Some  appreciation  of  these  is  necessary  to  any 
full  understanding  of  Hellenic  life." 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  improve  our  own  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  than  the  general  dissemination  of  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  most  important  laws  and  principles  of 
these  arts,  which  like  all  laws  and  principles  of  truth  are  un- 
changing. The  Greeks  for  the  most  part  discovered  and  worked 
these  out  for  themselves,  but  we,  in  the  splendid  inheritance  of 
buildings  and  statues  which  they  left  to  us,  have  to  do  little  more 
than  read  a  printed  page.  That  page  is  from  the  history  of 
man,  and  is  written  in  characters  which  are  the  works  of  man. 
To  do  this  rightly  means  two  vastly  important  elements  of  edu- 
cation :  one  the  acquirement  of  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  greatness  in  art ;  the  other  an  acquirement  of  the  true 
spirit  of  emulation.  The  first  must  be  had  by  all  educated  per- 
sons, and  then  the  second  will  come  naturally  to  the  few  who 
devote  their  lives  and  intelligences  to  actual  production, — the 
architects,  sculptors  and  painters — for  they  will  then,  as  it 
were,  play  to  enlightened  audiences. 

The  point  we  would  emphasize  is  this :  the  university  is  the 
place  in  which  to  get  the  basis  of  these  understanding  and  dis- 
criminating and  appreciating  powers  ;  the  university  is  the  place 
whence  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  educated  and  enlightened 
audience.  A  college  is  not  the  place  out  of  which  shall  come 
architect,  sculptor  or  painter.  To  give  the  education  necessary 
to  such  is  the  business  of  the  professional  and  technical  schools 
so  far  as  lies  in  their  power. 

Another  and  perhaps  not  less  brilliant  example  of  the  height 
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to  which  civilization  has  attained  in  times  past  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  studying  the  arts  of  Italy  from  the  time  of  Dante  to  that 
of  Michelangelo.  Of  this  period  there  fortunately  remains  an 
abundance  of  the  choicest  works. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Athens  was  foremost  in  architecture 
and  sculpture.  So  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  Florence,  fair  capi- 
tal of  Tuscany,  took  precedence.  How  great  Florence  was 
commercially,  how  she  founded  the  banking  business  of  Europe, 
how  she  made  war  and  declared  peace,  and  helped  mighty  sov- 
ereigns out  of  difficulties,  is  set  forth  as  perhaps  nowhere  else 
in  a  few  pages  of  Macaulay's  essay  upon  Machiavelli.  How 
her  princes  and  citizens,  like  those  of  her  prototype  Athens, 
made  of  themselves  sound  critics  and  judges  of  all  the  arts  which 
adorn  human  life  and  help  to  make  it  worth  having ;  how  they 
comprehended  the  same  principles  which  the  Greeks  had  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  earlier ;  how  these  people  established  new 
architectural  styles,  and  made  them  characteristically  and  dis- 
tinctively their  own, — Italian  :  a  school  of  sculpture,  the  works 
of  which  were  fresh  and  unclassical,  yet  often  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  the  best  Greek  :  a  school  of  painters  whose  works 
are  unexcelled ;  how  a  people  of  the  most  remarkable  commer- 
cial attainments  and  success,  at  the  same  time  were  a  people  of 
unrivaled  artistic  ability  and,  feeling,  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
receive  too  careful  investigation  and  study. 

Such  qualities  as  these  are,  at  the  present  time,  rarely  com- 
bined, even  in  individuals.  By  the  majority  of  people  they  are 
believed  to  be  wholly  incompatible,  feut  if  we  are  unable  to 
combine  them,  let  us  remember  that  there  have  been  those  who 
could ;  let  us  try  to  find  out  how  they  did  it ;  above  all,  let  us 
learn  to  stand  humbly  and  thoughtfully  before  the  works  by 
which  they  are  known,  and  ceasing  to  boast  of  our  own  accom- 
plishments for  our  own  greatest  good,  study  theirs.  Nor  would 
we  be  thought  to  decry  our  own  age  and  our  own  accomplish- 
ments. Our  danger  lies  in  forgetting  that  there  have  been  other 
ages  and  peoples ;  those  which  have  far  excelled  ours  and  us  in 
the  practice  of  arts  which  we  and  all  civilized  people  must  ever 
practice. 

A  little  about  the  art  of  painting  and  we  are  done.  Few  of 
us  can  even  practice  it  successfully,  and  no  one  who  will  not 
devote  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  every  one  can  learn  to  recognize  and  appreciate  some  of 
the  merits  of  good  pictures.  To  do  this  the  principles  of  good 
painting  must  be  studied,  and  they  can  be  nowhere  so  advan- 
tageously studied  as  in  the  works  of  acknowledged  masters,  either 
originals  or  photographs  directly  taken  from  originals.  To  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  technical  difiiculties,  by  which  is  meant 
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a  knowledge  of  perspective,  of  foreshortening  and  proportion  in 
delineation;  of  light. and  shade,  which  give  the  appearance  of 
solidity,  and  color,  which  makes  the  chief  charm  of  all  natural 
things, — to  do  this  every  student  should  devote  a  number  of 
hours  a  week  for  at  least  a  year  to  practice  in  drawing  with  one 
of  the  simplest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  delicate,  of  instruments, 
the  lead  pencil.  To  this  he  may  well  add  some  elementary 
practice  in  the  use  of  water  colors.  The  time  which  the  average 
student  in  his  undergraduate  course  can  or  ought  to  give  to  this 
work  is  very  limited ;  yet  the  amount  to  be  gained  in  a  practical 
way,  in  the  added  keenness  which  his  sight  attains,  in  the  steady- 
ing of  his  hand  and  the  increasing  pleasure  which  he  is  sure  to 
find  in  seeing  nature,  are  ample  reward  for  the  time  and  labor 
expended,  and  prove  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  saying,  that  ''youths 
should  be  taught  to  draw,  that  their  perceptions  of  beauty  may 
be  quickened."  The  student  will  accomplish  much ;  yet  far 
more  valuable  will  be  the  recognition  which  he  will  find  himself 
forced  to  make  of  the  vast  amount  which  a  master  of  the  art  of 
painting  has  to  accomplish.  Then  let  him  remember  that  when 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  art  have  been  mastered  little  more  has 
been  done  than  to  acquire  the  grammar  and  vocabularj^  with  which 
to  express  his  thought.  And  now  the  student,  having  possessed 
himself  of  so  much  of  the  technical  and  theoretical  principles  as 
he  can,  should  turn  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  painting 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  would  to  the  great  masters  of  litera- 
ture, and  sitting  at  their  feet  drink  in  the  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom and  beauty  of  their  minds,  and  the  ideal  conceptions  of 
their  souls,  who  see  nature  and  life  more  largely  and  clearly 
than  he. 

It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to  know  a  great  deal  about  many 
subjects,  but  that  in  our  day  and  age  is  impossible..  He,  how- 
ever, loses  much  who,  while  he  strives  to  know  a  great  deal  of 
a  single  subject,  disdains  or  neglects  to  know  something  of 
many.  It  is  the  universities  that  should  afford  opportunities  for 
the  acquirement  of  such  an  education  ;  this  knowing  something, 
but  that  something  thoroughly,  of  many  subjects  for  our  whole 
after  life  will  probably  and  necessarily  be  largely  absorbed  in 
our  chosen  occupation  or  profession. 

Would  not  the  universities  be  wronging  their  students  if  they 
neglected  to  ofTer  courses  of  instruction  in  the  history  of  the 
most  important  of  the  arts  ;  courses  which  should  be  guides  and 
helps  to  the  right  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  arts, 
which  have  for  ages  marked  our  progress,  moral  and  intellectual ; 
which  are  to-day,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  most  insepar- 
ably connected  with  our  lives  and  happiness — the  arts  of  litera- 
ture, music,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting?     Finally,  are 
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not  students  needlessly  narrowing  their  own  horizons  and  disre- 
garding their  own  highest  interests,  as  well  as  depriving  them- 
selves of  much  pleasure  and  help,  by  wholly  disregarding  any- 
one of  these  arts?  At  least  it  is  a  question  worthy  the  very 
serious  consideration  of  every  student. 


THE  TRANSMIGRATION  OF  A  SOUL 

FREDERICK    A.  WRIGHT,  WESTFIELD,  ME. 

I  hear  the  footsteps  pass  and  die 

Along  the  slippery,  dreary  street ; 
But  overhead  the  wind  shouts  gloriously 
To  the  drifting  clouds  in  the  winter  sky 

And  the  driving  rain  and  sleet. 

And  my  spirit  answers  the  winds  that  blow 

And  the  clouds  that  beckon  with  ghostly  hand 
Away  from  these  wretched  streets  below, 
With  their  sordid  struggle  and  squalid  woe, 
Away  to  a  freer  land. 

And  beneath  these  habits  so  tame  and  mild 
A  glimpse  of  a  different  life  appears : 

The  forest  life  that  is  strong  and  wild ; 

The  father's  life  that  lives  in  the  child 
Through  the  changes  of  all  the  years. 

And  I  seem  to  remember  far  away 

How  the  east  wind  moaned  in  a  dripping  wood ; 
And  how  we  followed  the  deer  all  day, 
And  brought  the  terrible  boar  to  bay 

And  slew  him  where  he  stood. 

We  watched  the  shivering  water  freeze 

On  the  lonely  marsh  in  the  forest  dark. 
And  the  fog  that  drifts  in  the  winter  breeze 
By  the  rain-soaked  trunks  of  the  leafless  trees ; 
And  we  heard  the  werewolf  bark. 

We  gathered  around  the  camp-fire  bright, 
And  we  piled  the  hissing  fagots  high, 

And  basked  in  the  warmth  and  the  cheery  light. 

Our  walls  were  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
And  our  roof  was  the  murky  sky. 

So  I  recognize  now  the  winds  that  blow 

And  the  clouds  that  beckon  with  ghostly  hand ; 
And  my  thoughts  like  winged  arrows  go 
Through  the  arch  of  the  sky  like  the  arch  of  a  bow 
To  a  different  life  and  land. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WE  are  just  now  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  is  being  observed. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  set  day  when  the  thoughts  of 
students  shall  be  specially  turned  to  this,  the  most  important  subject 
which  can  engage  their  attention.  A  young  man  or  woman  wholly 
consecrated  to  God  can  do  an  untold  amount  of  good.  There  is  no 
time  so  good  in  which  to  settle  this  question  as  in  student  days. 
Teachers  have  great  influence  over  their  pupils,  and  may,  if  they  are 
in  dead  earnest,  turn  their  thoughts  to  serious  themes,  and  lead  them 
to  decisions  the  good  results  of  which  only  eternity  can  unfold. 

IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  almost  every  Southern  State  is  con- 
sidering the  policy  of  adopting  the  New  England  system  of  a 
literary,  and  in  some  cases  a  pecuniary  test  of  political  suffrage, 
no  legislature  has  yet  given  heed  to  the  policy  urged  upon  it  by  ex- 
tremists to  withdraw  the  opportunities  for  education  now  afforded  to 
the  negro,  whose  persistent  illiteracy  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  movement.  It  will  be  well  for  our  Northern  educators  to  watch 
every  absurdity  and  injustice  which  may  be  ventilated  in  speech  or 
included  in  a  bill  thrown  into  a  Southern  legislature.  The  Southern 
common  school  public  of  to-day  has  gone  through  a  training  of  nearly 
three  centuries  from  the  founding  of  Jamestown  to  the  building  of  its 
last  cotton  mill.  It  has  finally  accepted  the  American  idea  that  univer- 
sal education  is  the  only  reliable  foundation  for  the  American  order  of 
society  and  government.  Every  American  State  has  the  right  fo  say 
that  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  intelligence  and  character  of  its  own 
people,  and  that  no  part  of  its  population  that  persists  in  a  condition 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  shall  have  a 
decisive  voice  in  public  affairs.  But  it  only  holds  this  right  in  con- 
nection with  the  corresponding  obligation  in  every  possible  and  prac- 
tical way  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  this  condition  by  all  the  agencies 
of  universal  education.  When  our  Southern  statesmen  quote  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  an  educational  and,  until  re- 
cently, a  pecuniary  qualification  for  suffrage,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  to-day  Massachusetts  is  doing  more  to  prepare  her  great  mass  of 
European  immigrants  for  good  American  citizenship  than  any  State  in 
the  Union.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  Southern  State  will  be  con- 
tent to  risk  the  peril  of  opening  a  great  black  underworld  of  bar- 
barism under  its  very  foundations. 

7y^  R.  JOHN  SWETT,  now  retired,  but  for  a  generation  the 
_/  \_  most  pronounced  leader  in  public  education  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  his  varied  service  to  the  teaching  fraternity  has  done 
nothing  more  valuable  than  the  revision  and  republication  of  his 
treatise  on  teaching,  which  first  appeared  several  years  ago.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  of.  the  authors  of  this  type  of  publica- 
tion to  realize  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications 
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of  a  good  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
education  in  the  past.  In  the  rage  for  '*  new  thought"  in  school- 
keeping  our  educators  seem  to  have  forgotten  at  times  that  the  school 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  of  human 
institutions.  Probably  as  much  thought  and  high  purpose  and  sac- 
rifice has  gone  into  it,  and  as  much  valuable  experience  has  de- 
scended to  the  modern  teacher  from  his  predecessors,  as  to  any 
professional  body.  The  attempt  so  often  made  to  teach  and  write 
about  the  public  schools  of  our  country  without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  origin,  history  and  vital  relation  to  the  American  order,  prac- 
tically turning  the  back  on  the  three  centuries  past,  and  regarding 
this  field  of  labor  as  a  realm  in  which  '*  all  things  are  new,"  is  one 
of  the  most  harmful  educational  blunders  of  the  time.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  one  American  educator  who  has  done  most  to 
build  up  a  successful  system  of  common  schools  in  a  new  country, 
should  devote  nearly  one  half  the  space  of  his  final  volume  written 
for  teachers  to  the  most  concise  and  illuminating  summary  of  the 
history  of  school-keeping  that*  has  been  yet  produced.  Henceforth, 
until  something  better  has  been  produced  in  this  line.  Dr.  Swett's 
treatise  will  remain  the  one  among  the  multitude  of  similar  volumes 
that  no  young  American  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without. 

A  NOTABLE  meeting  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  of  one 
of  our  largest  and  most  cultivated  cities  was  recently  held,  at 
which  several  speakers  of  more  than  local  reputation  made 
some  remarkable  and  suggestive  statements  concerning  the  dangers 
to  which  the  youth  of  our  country  are  exposed.  One  of  the  most 
serious  conditions  confronting  the  workers  for  purity  and  righteous- 
ness is  the  almost  universal  sentiment  in  certain  circles  that  vice  is 
necessary,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  really  pure  young 
man.  This  pernicious  falsehood  ij  industriously  circulated  in  cer- 
tain fashionable  clubs  and  other  organizations,  and  any  young  man 
who  makes  a  different  claim  is  treated  as  either  extremely  unsophis- 
ticated or  a  hypocrite.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
an  immense  moneyed  interest  in  organized  rottenness  and  profligacy 
is  working  to  undermine  the  moral  standards  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  our  churches  and  those  who  rep- 
resent the  highest  standards  of  the  school  and  home  are  often  crimi- 
nally tolerant  and  indifferent  to  these  evils,  because  they  are  too 
modest  and  sensitive  to  interfere  with  the  matter.  "I  beg  of  you," 
said  one  speaker,  '*  to  be  more  wise,  thoughtful  and  earnest  in  pro- 
tecting your  young  boys  from  the  perils  which  they  face.  How 
often  parents  think  their  boys  are  ignorant  of  these  things,  when  they 
are  learning  from  the  lowest  sources,  and  how  many  parents  have 
never  said  a  word  against  these  secret  forms  of  temptation  which 
come  to  youth."  This  same  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  there  is 
a  natural  instinct  of  chivalry  in  every  man  which  can  be  appealed 
to,  and  which  will  overcome  all  these  temptations;  a  possibility  of 
knighthood  by  which  every  man  can  be  made  to  become  the  defender 
of   tlie  weak  and  the  unprotected   everywhere.     But   this  sentiment 
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must  be  awakened  by  the  deliberate  efforts  of  parents  and  teachers. 
And  this  work  is  now  too  often  wholly  neglected.  We  thoroughly 
believe  in  this  doctrine,  and  are  sadly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  passed  by  and  neglected  in  many  homes  and  most  schools. 
We  have  referred  to  the  subject  before,  and  shall  probably  do  so  again. 
We  wait  to  see  a  general  crusade  against  these  terrible  evils  that  are 
corrupting  society  and  vitiating  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  man- 
kind. We  believe  that  instruction  and  counsel  should  be  given  in 
the  schools  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  person  to  plead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  a  condition  of  disease  and  sin  which  too 
often,  under  the  present  organization  of  society,  has  its  origin  in  just 
this  super-sensitive  shrinking  from  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  the  natural  and  appointed  guardians  of  the  children's  hearts 
and  minds. 

THE  one  peril  which  our  statesmen  and  politicians,  with  their 
usual  dullness  of  perception  in  such  matters,  seem  to  fail  to 
comprehend  in  the  working  out  of  our  new  American  colo- 
nial policy,  is  the  impending  danger  that  the  American  idea  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  education  in  the  new  system  of  public  schools 
established  in  these  islands  will  be  ignored.  We  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  "overcome"  the  illiteracy  of  these  populations  by  a  gener- 
ous provision  of  free  schooling,  and  have  sent  several  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  our  younger  educators  to  test  their  ability  on  the 
achievement  of  a  great  success.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  trouble 
with  the  people,  who  at  once  send  their  children  in  large  numbers. 
But  these  possessions  are  all  inhabited  by  a  nominally  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  with  exceptions  more  apparent  than  real  the  ruling  re- 
ligious authorities  have  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  old  habit  of  making 
the  public  school  system  a  marked  agency  in  the  propagation  of 
their  church.  The  Taft  Commission,  in  the  endeavor  to  propitiate 
this  element,  has  proposed  the  incorporation  in  the  new  system  of 
public  education  in  the  Philippines  of  a  clumsy  arrangement  as  a 
substitute  for  our  practice  of  organizing  religion  and  morality  in  the 
broadest  sense  to  which  all  religious  and  moral  people  assent,  in 
the  instruction,  discipline  and  character  training  of  every  department 
of  the  common  school,  leaving  only  the  special  theology  of  the  creeds 
and  the  polity  and  politics  of  the  different  eelccsiastical  bodies  to 
private  management.  In  place  of  this,  something  like  the  absurdity 
once  known  as  the  "  Parkepsie  system,"  and  in  other  places  tested 
by  experiment,  has  been  proposed;  /.  ^.,  that  the  clergy  of  every  re- 
ligious denomination  shall  be  invited  at  convenient  times  to  give  relig- 
ious instruction  each  according  to  its  own  view  in  the  schoolhouse  to 
the  children  whose  parents  are  included  in  their  fold.  This  project  is 
the  least  practical  and  most  mischievous  of  the  numerous  evasions 
that  have  been  dangled  before  our  city  boards  of  education  within 
the  past  five  and  twenty  years.  It  simply  means  to  turn  every  public 
schoolhouse  in  these  colonies  into  a  missionary  station,  where  the 
clergy  of  innumerable  sects  and  the  advocates  of  innumerable  moral 
and  philosophical  substitutes  for  Christianity  would  be  let  loOvSe  on 
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the  children  naturally  enough  to  practice  all  the  arts  and  devices  of 
sectarian  partisanship  to  attract  children  of  opposite  faith.  We  ought 
not  to  make  every  schoolhouse  a  sectarian  Babel,  involving  parents 
and  children  in  the  profitless  and  mischievous  disagreements  of  rival 
claims  to  infallibility.  Beside  this,  the  American  people  have  now 
spent  three  hundred  years  in  clearing  the  field  of  public  education  of 
this  old  European  heresy  that  the  Church  alone  has  the  divine  right 
to  educate  in  morals  and  religion,  and  have  shown  in  their  form  of 
government  and  their  common  schools  that  the  whole  people  can 
unite  in  training  a  generation  for  character  in  citizenship  on  the  great 
accepted  facts  common  to  every  faith  that  has-been  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  American  Republic,  as  it  now  exists, 
could  have  been  developed  under  any  different  policy  as  to  this  rela- 
tion of  religion  and  the  State,  It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  include  at  once  all  these  new  millions  of  people  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  complete  American  citizenship.  But  certainly,  as  far  as 
we  go,  we  should  proceed  on  American  lines.  And  of  all  depart- 
ures that  which  ignores  or  antagonizes  the  new  American  idea  of 
character  training  in  public  schools  should  be  least  tolerated. 

ONE  FACTOR  IN  OUR  TRADE  SUPREMACY. 

MRS.    MARY  H.    HUNT,  BOSTON. 

AMERICAN  trade  supremacy  is  just  now  a  topic  of  newspaper 
discussion  in  Europe.  A  recent  number  of  a  London  paper, 
The  Express^  published  an  article  with  the  startling  head- 
'  line,  "  Wake  up,  England,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  rouse  inter- 
est in  the  question,   Is  England  losing  commercial  position  } 

Another  London  paper,  in  searching  for  the  cause  of  England's 
lack  of  ability  to  compete,  after  citing  as  an  illustration  the  fact  that 
in  one  shipyard  alone  there  was  last  year  an  injury  to  its  output  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  from  drinking  men,  said,  "If  we  are  not  able  to 
produce  better,  faster  and  cheaper  than  other  countries  our  sober 
rivals  will  come  and  capture  our  trade.** 

The  same  paper  quotes  the  British  Medical  Journal  as  authority 
for  the  fact  that  Great  Britain's  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  United  States.        • 

In  1870  France,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  looking  around  to  find  the  cause,  said  :  "  It  is  the  German 
schoolmaster.  The  Germans  are  better  soldiers  because  they  are 
more  intelligent.     We  must  have  public  schools.'* 

Again  it  is  the  schoolmaster.  Sixteen  years  ago,  in  obedience  to 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  the  public  schools 
in  this  country  began  to  teach  all  pupils  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  so  to  injure  the  brain  and  muscles  that  the 
drinker  cannot  do  as  good  work  as  the  abstainer.  Soon  after,  banks, 
railroads,  manufactories  and  responsible  business  of  almost  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States  began  to  demand  that  their  employees  should  be 
total  abstainers.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  industrial  ability  of 
our  nation  is  manifest. 
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England  has  no  such  system  of  compulsory  temperance  education 
in  its  public  schools  as  we  have,  an  education  that  is  teaching  the 
people  in  this  country  the  relation  of  total  abstinence  to  the  success 
that  means  supremacy.  This  industrial  supremacy  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  fact  that  labor  receives  here  a  larger  wage 
than  in  the  old  world.  All  the  advantage  due  to  our  great  natural 
resources  and  to  our  extended  domain  under  only  one,  and  that  the 
freest  government  of  the  world,  would  not  give  us  commercial  or 
any  other  supremacy  if  our  industries  were  losing  twenty-five  per  cent 
per  annum  of  their  output  because  of  drinking  workmen. 

Among  the  causes  that  go  to  make  up  a  nation's  strength  the  most 
potent  are  often  the  quiet  ones  of  education,  seldom  recognized  until 
they  reappear  in  the  acts  that  make  history.  Total  abstinence  and  the 
education  that  secures  it  is  a  part  of  that  godliness  that  is  profitable 
not  only  for  the  life  that  now  is  but  for  that  which  is  to  come. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

INTERNATIONAL    ENTERPRISES. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Education  presents  in  its  official  roll  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
distinguished  men,  and  embodies  in  its  prospectus  an  ideal  of  interna- 
tional fraternity  interesting  to  all  persons  engaged  in  education.  The 
Association  gave  proof  of  actual  existence  during  the  summer  by  its 
first  assembly  in  the  form  of  an  International  School  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, which  was  under  the  immediate  management  of  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes,  of  Edinburgh.  Besides  helping  its  members  to  gain  compre- 
hensive and  definite  impressions  of  the  Exposition  the  school  served 
as  a  centre  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  sociological  problems 
of  the  day,  and  thus  emphasized  the  relation  of  those  problems  to  the 
formal  work  of  education.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  a  much  more  ambitious  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
promoters.  It  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  permanent  international  in- 
stitution to  foster  the  progress  of  education  and  of  the  social  sciences, 
hygiene,  civics,  etc.  To  this  end  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed. 

Directly  in  line  with  th^work  of  the  JScole  Internationale  yfs^&  that 
of  the  first  international  congress  of  education  in  the  social  sciences. 
This  congress  attracted  very  little  public  attention,  indeed  it  courted 
none,  preferring  rather  to  draw  together  a  select  company  of  men  and 
women  to  consider  the  reports  and  propositions  that  had  been  most 
carefully  prepared. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  the  program  were  :  ( i )  The  actual  state 
of  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  different  countries  and  the  future 
development  of  this  instruction  in  the  three  orders  of  education,  viz., 
superior,  secondary  and  primary;  (2)  the  place  that  may  properly  be 
assigned  to  the  social  sciences  in  secondary  education ;  (3)  interna- 
tional interchange  of  university  courses  or  lectures  on  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  creation  of  funds  for  promoting  this  interchange.     The 
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endeavor  had  been  made  to  secure  reports  from  different  countries  on 
the  several  topics,  and  the  congress  was  exceedingly  favored  both  in 
the  number  and  the  high  charilcter  of  the  responses,  in  which  ten  coun- 
tries were  represented.  Several  of  these  papers  have  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  all  appear  in  a 
complete  report. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Ecole  Internationale  the  most  important 
practical  outcome  of  the  congress  was  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
international  committee  to  promote  the  interests  represented  in  the 
program  of  the  congress.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  congress 
should  be  convened  every  two  years. 

In  the  congress  noted  above  peculiar  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
question  of  the  social  sciences  as  a  feature  of  the  programs  of  second- 
ary schools.  A  great  body  of  information  touching  existing  pro- 
grams had  been  secured,  and  the  discussion  of  the  matter  set  in  clear 
light  the  great  differences  in  the  applications  of  the  term  secondary  in 
different  countries.  Until  the  limits  or  the  uses  of  the  word  are 
already  defined  comparisons  between  different  countries  as  to  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  educational  work  are  hopelessly  confusing.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  congress  that  tl\jB  department  of  knowledge  covered  by 
the  expression  social  sciences  should  have  distinct  and  full  recognition 
in  universities.  In  this  conclusion  the  Congress  of  Higher  Education 
also  concurred.  With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  in  the 
programs  of  secondary  schools  opinions  were  as  various  as  are  the  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  the  term  secondary.  In  general,  however,  the 
congress  held  that  schools  for  liberal  education,  that  is  neither  pre- 
paratory in  their  nature  nor  wholly  specialized,  should  find  a  place 
in  these  studies. 

CONGRESS  OF    SECULAR    PRIESTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
congresses  held  in  France  during  the  summer  was  that  of  Catholic 
priests,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Bourges.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  who,  says  M.  Buisson,  '*  upon  their  free  initiative,  without 
official  mandate,  without  express  order  from  any  one,  resolved  upon  a 
general  exchange  of  views  for  their  own  edification  and  instruction." 
More  than  this,  it  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  full  view  of  the 
public.  Reports  of  the  proceedings  were  circulated  and  the  press  was 
fully  informed  as  to  the  meeting. 

The  clergy  thus  assembled  affirmed  their  patriotic  devotion  to  repub- 
lican France  and  their  conviction  that  their  educational  work  must  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  demands  and  spirit  of  the  age.  In  particular 
it  was  urged  that  the  clergy  should  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pro- 
note  the  social  efforts,  especially  the  efforts  at  social  education  in  behalf 
of  the  masses,  which  are  rapidly  extending  throughout  France.  These 
include  popular  lectures,  free  libraries,  associations  for  the  moral 
guardianship  of  young  people  and  associations  for  promoting  their 
industrial  advantages,  mutual  aid  societies,  intellectual  and  recreative 
societies.     According  to  the  opinions  expressed  at  Bourges,  it  is  by 
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means  of  works  like  this  rather  than  by  dogma  or  appeals  to  super- 
stitious fears  that  the  clergy  may  hope  to  recover  their  influence  over 
men  and  to  retain  their  hold  upon  women,  which  seems  to  be  weaken- 
ing. 

The  congress  at  Bourges  preceded  by  several  days  that  of  education 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  it  was  noticed  that  several  priests  went  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  and  took  part  in  its  discussions.  They  de- 
clared that  they  were  present  not  in  the  name  of  authority  but  in  the 
name  of  liberty ;  not  in  the  name  of  dogma  but  in  that  of  social  duty. 
It  was  notable  also,  says  M.  Buisson,  that  they  offered  no  protest  nor 
objection  to  the  following  resolution,  which  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  congress  :  "  The  spirit  of  solidarity  is  independent  of  all 
creed,  and  should  be  founded  solely  in  the  human  conscience  illu- 
mined by  reason  and  by  liberty." 

MOVEMENTS    IN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

The  recent  order  of  the  German  Emperor  placing  the  graduates  of 
the  Real  schools  of  Prussia  on  an  equality  with  the  graduates  of  the 
gymnasia  appears  to  be  a  distinct  gain  for  modern  studies.  In  France 
there  is  still  question  of  the  remodeling  of  the  secondary  programs,  but 
with  little  chance  of  any  immediate  cnange  in  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  the  lycees.  Meanwhile  the  steady  development  of  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools,  especially  in  Paris,  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting distinction  between  primary  and  secondary.  In  England  the 
government  has  begun  the  actual  work  of  inspecting  secondary  schools. 
In  this  country  the  chief  problem  of  education  relates  to  organization 
and  supply  rather  than  to  programs.  One  phase  of  the  problem  is 
illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of  the  London  School  Board  against  an 
auditor  of  the  local  government.  The  latter  made  surcharges  against 
members  of  the  School  Board  for  appropriations  from  local  taxes  to 
defray  the  cost  of  instruction  in  subjects  above  the  elementary  branches. 
The  School  Board  carried  the  case  to  court,  and  a  decision  has  been 
rendered  which  on  the  whole  is  interpreted  as  a  blow  to  the  system 
of  higher  grade  schools  as  developed  under  the  school  boards  of  Eng- 
land. The  judgment  affirms  the  right  of  the  Board  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  children  under  fourteen  in  other  than  elementary  subjects  but 
denies  the  right  to  provide  for  science  and  art  schools  or  for  science 
and  art  classes  in  either  day  or  evening  schools  out  of  funds  derived 
from  local  taxes.  It  is  understood  that  the  London  Board  will  appeal 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  intricacies  of  English  school  administration  are  rather  confusing 
to  the  American  mind,  but  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  scope 
of  School  Board  administration  hangs  upon  the  final  decision  of  this 
case. 

COMPOSITION    OF    THE    NEW    LONDON    SCHOOL    BOARD. 

In  the  recent  School  Board  election  the  Progressives  secured  only  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  London  Board.  By  the  help  of  three  independ- 
ent members  they  controlled  the  organization  of  the  new  Board,  and 
Lord  Reay  was  chosen  chairman  and  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  vice 
chairman,  A.  T.  S. 
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BQOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Bducation  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Dickens  as  an  Educator.  By  James  L.  Hughes.  This  is  one  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  series,  and  presents  something  new  in  a  way  to  convert  the 
most  strenuous  objector  to  the  theory  that  Dickens  was  a  great  educational 
reformer;  the  greatest,  it  is  claimed,  that  England  ever  produced.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  saying  *'  It  is  a  crime  against  a  child  to  rob  it  of  its  child- 
hood.*' He  did  much  to  change  the  current  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  the  children  in  them,  and  to  end  abuses  and  set  into  operation  forces  for  the 
improvement  and  uplifting  of  educational  life.  All  this  is  interestingly  set  forth 
in  this  book,  which  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  other  volumes  of  this  ably 
edited  series.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &,  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think.  By  Nathan  C.  SchaefTer,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Professor  Schaeffer  has  done  a  notable  service  in  presenting  the  teach- 
ing fraternity  with  a  strong  book  on  the  value  of  clear  thinking  to  the  practical 
educator.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  the  craze  for  novelty  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing has  obscured  somewhat  the  fundamental  laws  of  mental  activity.  He  stands 
out  for  clear,  distinct,  adequate  and  exhaustive  thinking  before  action,  in  all 
matters  of  importance  in  education.  This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  it  is  well 
stated  and  forceful  in  its  presentation  in  this  volume.  The  author  shows  how  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  and  thus  to  attain  a  real  education.  We 
are  sure  that  every  teacher  who  reads  this  book  will  be  wiser,  happier  and  more 
efficient  as  an  instructor  for  so  doing.  It  is  one  of  Lippincott's  Educational 
Series,  edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Animal  Life:  A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By  President  David  Star  Jordan, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D..  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.S.  The  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  Series  of  the  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  have  achieved  an  envia- 
ble reputation  for  scholarship  and  ability  of  the  subject-matter  and  mechanical 
perfection  in  the  make-up  of  the  volumes.  The  number  under  review  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  in  all  particulars.  It  presents  a  clear  and  up-to-date  account 
of  the  animal  world,  beginning  at  the  lowest  beginnings  and  tracing  the  forms 
of  life  up  to  those  which  are  most  complicated.  Throughout  there  is  noticeable 
the  touch  of  the  master  mind  handling  the  materials  of  knowledge  with  perfect 
familiarity  and  scientific  precision.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  which  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  the  thought  of  the  text.  Students  of  Zoology  will  find  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  study  the  subject  with  this  book  for  a  guide.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  <& 
Company.     Price,  $1.20. 

Source-Book  of  English  History,  by  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall»  Associate 
Professor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College,  consists  of  extracts  from  writers,  to 
be  used  as  sidelights  on  important  events  and  aspects  of  English  history.  The 
extracts  are  designed  primarily  to  illustrate  the  dominant  interest  of  each  period; 
they  are  selected  with  great  care  and  with  rare  judgment.  The  book  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  student;  it  serves  to  make  vivid  and 
real  the  events  studied;  it  serves  better  to  make  the  student  a  searcher  in 
libraries  for  additional  information  and  greater  light.  The  book  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  English  and  American  history.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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An  English  Grammar,  by  James  M.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  is  a  text-book  for  use  in 
advanced  grades  in  the  grammar  school  and  in  all  grades  of  the  high  school. 
It  is  in  no  manner  of  form  or  contents  a  language  book;  it  is  strictly  an  expo-, 
sition  of  the  principles  and  rules  that  govern  our  language,  and  as  such  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  as  well  as  a  much-needed  book.  The  author's  purpose 
in  brief  is  :  to  present  a  work  purely  grammatical ;  to  give  emphasis  to  language 
study  through  the  wealth  and  variety  of  illustrations  used  in  the  development 
ahd  elucidation  of  grammatical  facts ;  to  present  English  grammar  in  such  a 
way  that  facts  learned  will  be  of  immediate  value  in  studying  any  other  lan- 
guage; and  to  use  illustrative  sentences  of  such  value  in  giving  pleasure  and 
in  stimulating  thought  that  the  students  will  be  led  into  a  love  for  grammar, 
and  thence  into  a  love  for  literature.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  English  grammar;  the  facts  are  attractively  set  forth; 
there  is  a  wealth  of  illustration  to  illuminate  the  facts.  Boston :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co. 

Practical  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  William  Edward  Mead,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Language  in  Wesleyan  University,  is  a  work  that  aims  to  meet 
the  wants  of  teachers  who  hold  that  practice  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  the 
teaching  of  composition,  and  to  that  end  it  furnishes  explicit  directions  of  the 
most  practical  kind  to  the  student  and  the  teacher.  The  book  sets  the  student 
to  work ;  it  gives  him  the  best  models  to  work  by,  and  it  shows  how  he  may 
avoid  errors  and  how  he  may  bring  about  desired  results.  It  is  a  sensible, 
practical,  thorough  text-book  on  composition  ;  one  of  the  best  that  we  know  of. 
Boston :  Sibley  &  Decker. 

A  Modern  English  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Buehler,  English  Master  in  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  is  the  first  publication  of  Newson  &  Company,  and  is  a  ster- 
ling book  of  much  merit.  It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  our  language  in  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  manner,  avoiding  the  emasculating  methods  of 
some  books  whereby  strength  is  sacrificed  to  commonplaceness  and  rubbish, 
and  of  others  whereby  rigidity  and  definition  are  truculently  served  up.  Pro- 
fessor Buehler  begins  with  the  sentence  and  is  everywhere  analytical.  The 
development  of  the  subject  is  logical,  progressive,  orderly.  The  exercises  are 
many  and  practical ;  tbe  definitions  are  lucid  and  really  define.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly fine  working  text-book  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  will  find  prompt 
favor  in  high  schools  and  academies.     New  York :  Newson  &  Company. 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literature,  by  Walter  C.  Robinson, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brown  University,  is  a  strikingly  new  study 
of  our  literature,  it  being  cast  on  lines  somewhat  novel  and  quite  inviting.  The 
author  has  no  prescribed  method  to  follow;  he  takes  up  the  study  as  one 
would  by  one's  self  and  pursues  it  with  avidity  and  delight.  The  method  is 
so  charming  that  the  student  will  perforce  turn  from  the  history  to  the  writers 
themselves,  and  thus  will  be  accomplished  the  end  of  the  study.  It  is  a  stimu- 
lating, refreshing,  candid,  impartial  study  of  American  literature,  and  is  sure 
to  become  a  widely  used  text-book  in  our  schools.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Future  of  the  American  Negro.  By  Booker  T.  Washington.  Mr. 
Washington  points  out  significantly  that  the  Negro  is  not  here  by  his  own  choice; 
a  fact  which  places  a  peculiar  responsibility  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  masterly  hand  he  states  the  facts  and  problems  of  the  subject. 
^f  r.  Washington  is  weU-known  as  an  eloquent  speaker  whose  words  always  carry 
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weight  with  Northern  audiences,  and  whose  labors  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
securing  funds  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  He  writes  as  well  as  he 
speaks.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  latest  and  best  information  on  this 
serious  and  interesting  question  of  the  future  of  the  colored  people,  who  have 
come  to  be  permanent  citizens  among  us,  will  do  well  to  buy  this  book.  Boston  : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

In  somewhat  the  same  line  as  the  above  is  a  book  called  Tuskbgeb  :  Its  His- 
tory AND  Its  Work.  By  Max  Bennett  Thrasher.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Booker  T.  Washington.  This  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Negro 
Industrial  Institute  and  the  results  of  its  teaching.  There  are  fifty  half-tone 
illustrations.  The  results  attained  at  this  institution  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  Negroes  to  become  useful  citizens  if  given  a  fair  chance.  There  is  hardly 
an  institution  in  the  country  that  is  doing  a  more  successful  or  a  more  praise- 
worthy work.    Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Systematic  Methodology.  Designed  to  Rationalize  and  Harmonize  Teach- 
ing Processes.  By  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.D.  This  is  an  excellent  peda- 
gogical book,  furnishing  the  thoughtful  teacher  with  inspiration  and  help  in  the 
effort,  which  the  author  points  out  as  always  necessary  to  the  best  success  in 
teaching,  to  apprehend  the  real  unity  of  flan  which  underlies  the  various 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  the  curriculum.  There  are 
three  parts  to  the  book;  viz..  Nature  and  Development  of  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties; General  Philosophy  of  Method;  Applied  Methodology.  Each  part  will 
prove  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  actual,  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  schoolroom.  Those  who  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  made 
will  find  their  work  growing  easier  and  their  services  becoming  of  more  value. 
Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  American  History.  For  Elementary  Schools.  By  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell.  This  book  seems  to  fill  a  distinct  need  of  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  our  country's  history  that  shall  not  be  a  mere  dry  recital,  but  a  story  so 
woven  and  told  that  the  pupil  shall  form  a  taste  for  historical  study  and  be  shown 
how  to  gratify  it.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  earlier  grammar  grades.  The 
author  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  students  get  through 
school  at  an  early  age,  and  he  has  tried  to  supply  such  a  knowledge  of  our 
history  as  will  be  useful  and  tolerably  complete  for  those  who  cannot  go  fur- 
ther ;  while  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  able  to  take  up  a  more  extended 
course  will  find  this  an  excellent  preparation  therefor.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  Biography  of  a  Baby.  By  Milicent  Washburn  Shinn.  This  book 
gives  a  connected  account  of  the  observations  made  by  an  intelligent  observer 
of  a  baby's  development  from  birth  to  the  time  when  it  can  walk  alone.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  child-study.  It  records 
actual  facts,  and  they  are  typical  facts.  Every  mother  will  find  the  book  a 
mirror  of  her  own  experience.  It  is  also  a  magnifying  glass,  revealing  a 
great  many  fine  points  that  escaped  her  observation  in  the  pressure  of  her 
daily  cares,  while  her  children  were  passing  through  the  constantly  changing 
experiences  of  the  months  of  babyhood.  It  is  a  pedagogical  book  without 
being  pedantic.  It  Is  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  interesting.  Teachers  and 
parents  alike  will  find  it  a  book  well  worth  buying  and  reading.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 
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In  the  Days  of  Jbppbrson,  or  The  Six  Golden  Horseshoes  :  A  Tale  of 
Republican  Simplicity.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  This  is  another  excellent 
book  for  boys  and  youth,  while  every  reader  who  appreciates  historical  study  and 
the  flavor  of  a  thoroughly  good  story  will  be  deeply  interested  and  charmed  by 
the  tale  and  the  style  of  its  telling.  The  author  has  a  way  of  telling  a  story  that 
is  all  his  own.  The  present  theme  furnishes  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
genius.  The  story  of  a  friendship  formed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  boyhood, 
which  greatly  influenced  him  in  after  life  and  shaped  the  views  which  are  reflected 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  unfolded.  The  legend  of  the  **Wild 
Man  of  the  Shenandoah,*' one  of  the  most  curious  stories  of  early  pioneer  his- 
tory in  Virginia,  is  woven  into  the  narrative.  The  facts  of  history,  in  a  setting 
of  fiction,  are  reliable,  and  the  book  throughout  is  readable  and  instructive.  The 
illustrations  are  artistic  and  suitable.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Taylor  School  Readers.  First  Reader.  By  Frances  Lilian  Taylor. 
One  cannot  even  casually  turn  the  pages  of  this  book  and  look  at  the  pictures 
without  feeling  that  it  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  distinctively  the  concern 
of  childhood.  The  author  has  discerned  what  the  child  mind  is  interested  in, 
and  has  deflly  shaped  her  book  so  that  these  childish  interests. are  caught  up 
and  directed  into  healthful  channels  and  made  to  develop  into  right  tastes,  and 
a  love  of  good  literature.  While  learning  to  read  by  the  use  of  this  book,  the 
little  child  will  be  receiving  instruction  in  literature,  history,  science  and  biog- 
raphy. The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  Chicago:  The 
Werner  School  Book  Company.    Price,  25  cents. 

Studies  of  Plant  Life  :  A  Laboratory  Guide.  By  Herman  Pepoon,  B.S., 
Walter  R.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  and  Fred  B.  Maxwell,  Ph.B.  The  life  relations  of 
plants  are  carefully  studied  in  this  book,  and  their  influence  on  each  other  and 
upon  animals,  air,  water  and  soil  are  duly  considered.  There  are  appendices  giv- 
ing interesting  experiments  and  suggestions  for  field  study.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  A  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Beacon  Song  Collection.  Number  Two.  For  use  in  High  Schools, 
Academies,  Colleges  and  Choral  Classes.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Herbert 
Griggs.  There  are  part  songs,  choruses,  national  and  sacred  music,  songs 
appropriate  for  the  various  holidays  and  festivals,  etc.,  in  this  volume.  It  is  a 
choice  collection  and  will  be  useful  and  popular  with  those  who  are  responsible 
for  school  music.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  72  cents. 

Book  Two,  of  the  New  Education  Readers,  sets  forth  a  synthetic  and 
phonic  word  method.  It  is  by  A.  J.  Demarest  and  William  M.  Van  Sickle.  The 
text  is  well  selected  to  present  valuable  information  to  youngest  readers  in  an 
attractive  form,  while  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  New  York :  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England.  By  Anna  Holman  Burton. 
The  author  of  this  book  makes  the  effort  to  furnish  a  careful  account  of  the 
aboriginal  race  whose  driving  out  of  New  England  was  an  incident  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man.  Scant  justice  has  been  done  to  the  subject  either  in  point 
of  fact  or  of  record.  The  Indian  is  intrinsically  interesting  and  picturesque. 
The  story  here  related  is  one  that  abounds  in  thrilling  incident,  and  will  deeply 
engage  the  children's  attention  while  it  instructs  them  and  gives  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  beginnings  of  our  country's  history.  New  York:  The  Morse  Com- 
pany.   Price,  72  cents. 
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The  Journal  of  Procbkdinos  and  Addresses  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  held  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Julj  7-13,  1900,  by  the  National 
Educational  Association.  This  volume,  just  received,  is  so  full, of  able  and 
interesting  papers  on  educational  subjects  that  particular  mention  is  almost 
invidious.  The  Small  College  and  its  Prospects;  the  Problem  of  the  Grades, — 
Discipline,  Classification  and  Promotion ;  Instruction ;  Influence  of  Music,  of 
Poetry;  Alcohol  and  Physiology ;  The  Indian  Problem ;  School  house  Architect- 
ure; Relation  of  the  School  Board  to  the  Teacher,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  treated. 
There  is  solid  meat  on  every  page,  and  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters  will  find  it  hard  after  taking  up  the  book  to  lay  it  down  again. 
We  wish  this  valuable  material  could  be  put  into  a  form  that  would  be  more 
convenient  for  easy  handling.  The  day  of  large,  heavy  books  has  passed,  and 
books  made  in  such  cumbersome  form  are  apt  to  be  relegated  to  some  dusty 
shelf  by  busy  and  tired  humanity.  Such  books  as  the  volume  under  notice 
ought  to  be  read  widely.     Published  by  the  Association. 

The  Story  of  Cyrus  :  Adapted  from  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  By  Clarence 
W.  Gleason,  A.M.  This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive text  for  use  during  the  last  half  of  the  first  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second,  by  students  of  Greek.  The  most  engaging  incidents  in  Cyrus's  life  are 
related.  The  notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  are  helpful.  The  book  is  taste- 
fully printed  and  illustrated.  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Ovid:  Selected  Works,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Edited  by  Frank  J. 
Miller,  Ph.D.  This  is  a  very  attractive  edition  of  Ovid's  selected  writings.  It 
is  to  be  recommended  to  those  teachers  who  are  looking  for  an  easy  and  interest- 
ing text  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  notes  give 
abundant  assistance  in  the  translation  of  certain  of  the  more  difficult  passages, 
and  a  good  survey  is  afforded  of  the  long  array  of  stories  written  by  the  poet. 
The  vocabulary  and  illustrations  have  been  carefully  prepared  for  this  volume 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  $1.40. 

College  Entrance  REquiREMENTS  in  English.  For  study  and  practice, 
1901  to  1905.  The  selections  in  this  volume  are  from  Burke's  Conciliation  with 
the  American  Colonies,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  Macau- 
lay's  Addison  and  Macaulay's  Milton.  They  are  gathered  from  the  well-known 
Eclectic  English  Classics  series  and  published  in  this  convenient  form  in  one 
volume.    New  York :  The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

• 

America's  Story  for  America's  Children.  By  Mara  L.  Pratt.  Vol.  II, 
Exploration  and  Discovery,  A.  D.  1000  to  1609.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work  has  been 
noticed  in  Education  previously.  It  was  a  beginner's  book,  and  introduced 
third  and  fourth  year  classes  to  the  picturesque  and  personal  incidents  connected 
with  the  leading  events  of  our  history.  This  second  volume  relates  the  stories 
of  the  great  discoverers  and  explorers  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  readable  book  and  is  handsomely  illustrated.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

New  Practical  Speller.  By  James  H.  Penniman.  Careful  work  has  been 
put  into  the  preparation  of  this  book.  It  includes  nearly  every  English  word 
that  is  in  common  use  and  difficult  to  spell.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  such  an  order  that  the  sense  is  suggested  by  the  association 
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with  other  words  in  parallel  columns.  The  author  has  had  much  success  in 
teaching  practical  spelling.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  20 
cents. 

Sblbctions  prom  the  Bible.  For  use  in  schools.  Arranged  by  John  G. 
Wight,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  Suitable  passages  are  here  presented  from  the  books  of 
the  Bible  for  daily  use  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  principle  of 
selection  has  been  to  present  parts  of  the  Bible  that  best  illustrate  its  moral 
teaching  and  the  elevated  thought  of  the  writers;  such,  in  short,  as  will  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  people  irrespective  of  creed  or  race.  New  York :  The  American 
Book  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Higher  Grammar 
Grades.  By  Wintield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  This  volume  belongs  to  the  New 
Century  Series  of  Physiologies,  and  is  officially  indorsed  by  the  Department  of 
Scientific  Instruction  of  the  W.C.T.U.  of  the  United  States.  The  book  is  founded 
on  the  experimental  idea,  and  the  pupil  is  lead  to  find  his  conclusions  for  himself 
by  actual  experimentation.  Some  very  practical  lessons  on  Domestic  Economy 
are  included  in  the  volume.  New  York  :  The  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Cuba,  1899.  By  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Inspec- 
tor General,  and  Henry  Gannett  and  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Statistical  Experts. 
This  is  a  handsome  volume  printed  under  direction  of  the  War  Department  and 
giving  all  sorts  of  information  about  Cuba :  its  climate,  topography,  produc- 
tions, people,  etc.  The  work  is  able  and  exhaustive.  There  are  numerous  illus- 
trations of  a  high  order.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

We  have  received  a  tract  on  English  Spelling,  by  George  D.  Broomell.  It 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  author  at  496  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
We  have  also  received  The  American  Girl  of  To-day,  by  George  J.  Engelman, 
M.D.,  208  Beacon  Street,  Boston ;  Topical  Outline  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, published  by  the  American  Book  Company ;  Higher  Education  in 
Typewriter  Operating,  published  by  the  Smith  Premier  Company;  and  a 
catalogue  of  Books  and  Plays,  published  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic,  by  Wm.  J.  Milne,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Normal  College,  is  at  once  a  so-called  mental  arithmetic  and  a  working 
text-book  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Like  all  of 
Dr.  Milne's  mathematical  works,  it  is  a  thoroughly  accurate,  logical  and  com- 
prehensive work  for  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades;  it  is  a  valuable  additioo 
to  the  books  on  number  work.     New  York :  American  Book  Company. 

To  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  Benedix's  Der  Prozess, 
edited  with  an  introduction,  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
Ph.D.  The  book  is  suited  for  use  of  students  in  their  second  or  third  school 
term.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  by  G.  R.  Carpenter, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Columbia  University,  is  designed  for  the  second  high 
school  course,  the  text-book  for  the  first  course  by  Dr.  Carpenter  having  already 
been  published.  In  the  second  year  the  students  are  to  be  trained  in  the  main 
principles  of  description,  narration,  exposition,  argument  and  persuasion.  And 
it  is  these  subjects  that  make  up  the  body  of  this  work.    The  book  is  like  all 
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of  Dr.  Carpenter's  text-books,  strong,  logical,  intense  and  serviceable.  It  is  a 
book  to  set  the  student  to  work  along  right  lines.  New  York  :  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Listbning  Child,  hy  Lucy  W.  Thacher,  is  a  selection  from  the  stories 
of  English  verse,  made  for  the  youngest  readers  and  hearers.  The  selections  are 
thoughtfully  made  and  intelligently  arranged.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  The  book  will  be  useful  for  supplementary 
reading  and  will  aid  in  cultivating  a  pure  taste  in  the  young  reader.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

* 

Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs.  Gathered  and  paraphrased  for  little  chil- 
dren by  Sara  £.  Wiltse.  Illustrated  by  Edith  Brown.  This  book  is  one  of  a 
series,  the  two  volumes  of  Grimm's  stories  having  already  appeared.  Such  tales 
as  Henny  Penny,  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  The  Three  Bears,  and  The  Lion 
and  The  Mouse  will  always  interest  children  while  the  earth  remains.  They  are 
tastefully  set  before  the  reader  with  appropriate  illustrations.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

King  Kindness  and  Other  Stories.  By  Helen  Wells.  Illustrated  by 
Louise  A.  Shrimpton.  This  book  grew  out  of  the  author's  efforts  to  teach  the 
subject  of  kindness  to  animals  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  her  own  city 
of  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  she  is  an  officer  of  the  Bands  of  Mercy.  The 
stories  are  prettily  told,  and  the  book  will  be  of  service  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Syracuse,  New  York :  C.  W.  Bardeen.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Stories  of  My  Four  Friends.  By  Jane  Andrews.  Edited  by  Margaret 
Andrews  Allen.  The  four  friends  are  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter, 
and  choice  and  delicate  thoughts  of  beauty  and  cheer  are  woven  deftly  together 
as  we  are  introduced  to  them  by  the  author  and  editor.  A  pathetic  interest  is 
added  to  the  book  by  the  fact  that  the  author  died  before  completing  her  work, 
which  was  finished  by  her  sister.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.      Price,  45  cents. 

A  History  of  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Hunter,  M.A.  This  little  volume 
belongs  to  the  series  of  Science  Primers.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  conden- 
sation. The  questions  at  the  back  of  the  book  and  the  vocabulary  of  philosophic 
terms  are  valuable.  New  York :  The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  35 
cents. 

Expansion.  By  Josiah  Strong.  The  writer  is  well  known  as  an  able  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  of  public  knowledge  concerning  the  development  and  great- 
ness of  our  country.  With  a  master's  hand  he  sets  forth  in  th>s  thrilling  book 
the  opportunities  of  the  present  and  the  prospects  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  We  know  of  no  book  that  will  do  more  to  develop 
love  of  country  than  this.  We  wish  every  young  man  and  young  woman  could 
read  it.  Teachers  and  public  speakers  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information.  It 
should  be  on  every  bookshelf,  in  every  home  and  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  land. 
New  York :.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  T.  N.  Toller, 
M.A.  The  author  studies  the  conditions  under  which  language-material  gradu- 
ally accumulated  and  was  sifted  and  shaped  in  the  thought  of  the  race  before 
English  assumed  the  form  which  it  has  to-day.  Much  interesting  historical 
matter  is  presented  and  its  influence  on  the  speech  of  our  ancestors  is  clearly 
traced.  The  educational  value  of  such  a  study  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.10. 
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Expansion  of  Russia.  Problems  of  the  East  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East. 
By  Alfred  Rambaud.  The  public  interest  in  the  far  East  makes  a  book  with 
this  title  sure  of  a  wide  reading.  M.  Rambaud  is  a  Senator  of  France  and  an 
authority  on  Russian  history.  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
great  work  in  1883  it  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  The  present  little 
volume  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  written  for  the  International  Monthly y  and  pub- 
lished in  September  and  October  last.  It  furnishes  a  compact  and  condensed 
statement  of  the  history  of  Russia.  Burlington,  Vt. :  The  International  Monthly. 
Price,  $1. 

Comfort  and  Exercise.  An  Essay  toward  Normal  Conduct.  By  Mary 
Perry  King.  This  is  an  educational  book  in  a  high  sense.  It  contains  many 
useful  hints  and  instructions  concerning  proper  and  hygienic  conditions  and 
exercises  for  the  development  of  mens  sana  in  corf  ore  sano.  There  is  a  literary 
flavor  to  the  volume,  for  it  is  written  in  a  most  engaging  style.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  the  six  chapters :  I.  On  Comfort,  II.  Comfort  in  Daily  Life, 
III.  Comfort  in  Education,  IV.  Comfort  in  Dress,  V.  Educational  Exercise,  VI. 
The  Ideal  Gymnasium.     Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1. 

Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History.  This  book  furnishes  in  a  plain 
and  simple  form  much  information  that  all  our  school  children  need  to  receive. 
The  chapters  about  the  human  body  are  especially  good.  The  child  learns  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  is 
taught  the  best  ways  to  use  and  care  for  his  body,  and  shown  the  reason 
for  being  particular  about  neatness,  good  ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  con- 
ditions. The  subjects  are  all  treated  by  the  Socratic  method,  and  the  pupil  is 
made  to  do  his  own  thinking.  Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Price, 
48  cents. 

Springtime  Flowers.  Easy  Lessons  in  Botany.  By  Mae  Ruth  Norcross. 
This  book  unfolds  the  beginnings  of  botanical  lore  in  story  form  suited  to 
youngest  pupils.  The  work  is  skillfully  done,  and  will  enable  parents  and 
teachers  to  interest  the  little  ones  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  branches  of 
nature  study  at  an  age  far  earlier  than  it  has  been  supposed  they  could  com- 
prehend the  subject.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.     Price,  36  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  annual  calendar  of  The  Youik*t  Companion  ia  always  a  work  of  art.  This  year  its  chief 
artistic  feature  is  a  Puritan  maiden  whose  portrait,  in  delicate  tints,  is  typical  of  the  chaste  up. 
Tightness  and  winsome  simplicity  of  the  maidenhood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    It  is  a 

refining  influence  to  have  this  beautiful  calendar  in  the  oflice  or  home. The  North  American 

Review  for  January  has  a  paper  by  Amherst  Webber,  on  "  Some  Interpreters  of  Wagner,**  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  music  lovers.——"  The  Heart  of  a  Child  "  is  the  title  of  a  story  by  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam,  in  the  February  McClur^s  Magaxine^  which  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  and 

parents.     It  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the  life  and  experiences  of  childhood. The  Atlantic 

Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  more  serious  magazines.  Its  contributions  to  educational 
thought  are  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  practically  or  theoretically  in 

teaching. The  Review  0/  Reviews  reproduces  each  month  the  most  telling  cartoons  of  political 

life  and  current  events.    Its  articles  and  editorials  enable  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up  witli  the 

record  of  world  affairs. Pearson*s  Magazine  for  February  contains  the  first  paper  of  a  series  on 

**  The  Story  of  the  States/'  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Adelbert  College  and  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  It  is  on  Ohio,  and  shows  the  marvellous  progress  of  that  gfreat 
SUte. 


The  Houghton  Automobile  Company 


"ROUGHTtm  AUTOHOBILB,''  HODBL  H*.    I. 

Offers  to  the  reatJen  of  EDUCATION  an  excellent  chance  for 
^^  safe  and  profitahle  investment.  No  asgtiment  is  nee<Ieii  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  steam  automobile  for  pleuure  and  for  business  has 
come  to  stay,  and  that  itssuccessful  manufacture  will  brine  larg;e  profits. 

The  President  of  our  Company,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hous^nton,  jutd  tfie 
TreasurcTtH.  R.  Houghton,  are  well  known  to  many  readers  of  this 
toumaL  The  General  Manag:er,  Wm.  C  Houghton,  has  had  an  excel- 
lent tf*'"^'^  training  aiul  Svc  yc^^  experience  in  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  automobile. 

We  have  been  at  work  for  a  year  and  have  reached  a  gratif yioe 
success,  as  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  tested  our  carriages  will 
testify.  We  invite  all  who  are  interested  to  come  to  our  factory  at 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  see  and  try  for  themselves.  We  have  now 
under  construction  a  large  number  of  carriages,  and  we  wish  to  enluge 
our  plant,  hence  we  have  decided  to  increase  our  working  capital.  For 
this  purpose  we  will  for  a  limited  time  sell  shares  of  par  value,  $(00,  full 
paid  and  non-assessable,  at  $80  each.  Thousands  of  teachers  and  other 
good  people  have  taken  the  advice  of  our  President,  Geo.  S.  fiowghton, 
in  KgM  to  investments  of  $100  to  $500  each  iotpUasartf  and  have 
expressed  the  liveliest  satisfaction  with  the  result.  We  now  offer  them 
an  investment  for  profU  that  in  its  way  will  be  quite  as  satisfactory. 
We  have  already  sold  stock  from  New  England  to  the  Mis^ssippi,  and 
have  inquiries  that  seem  as  likely  to  lead  to  sales  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  We  welcome  small  subscriptions  as  well  as  large, 
for  a  large  number  of  shareholders  will  give  us  a  lot  of  interested  people 
to  ouke  known  our  product. 

Sn^  for  oar  Cktalosw  vul  Pncpcctm. 

Khk*  dbccki  paytbk  to 

H.  R.  HOUaHTON,  Treasurer, 

HooKfiton  Atftoowfaile  G).  TEST  NEWTON,  BflASS. 
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Foundations  of  Bota'r^' 

By  JOSEPH   Y.   BERGEN 

Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
AND  Author  of  "Elements  of  Botany." 

For  introduction,  $1.50 


JUST    ISSUHDt 

ANOTHER  notable  book  by  Mr.  Bergen,  whose  ^^Ekments  of  Botany^* 
has  come  to  be  the  most  widely  used  recent  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  higher  schools  and  academies.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  EUtnents^  but  to  offer  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  course 
for  schools  that  wish  to  devote  an  entire  year  to  the  subject.  The  flora  in- 
cludes seven  hundred  species.  The  descriptions  are  written  in  the  very 
simplest  language  consistent  with  accuracy,  and  technical  terms  are  omitted 
in  every  case  where  ordinary  language  is  sufficiently  concise  and  accurate  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

Foundations  of  French 

By  Fred.  D.  Alclrlcll»  Master  in  Modem  Languages  in  Worcester  Academy,  and 
Irving^  I^yHauder  Poster,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in  the  Penn> 
sylvania  State  College.    Cloth,  177  pages.    For  introduction,  90  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  beginners,  both  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  freshman  year  at  college,  and  can  be  completed  in  from 
forty  to  sixty  hours  and  allow  the  use  of  an  easy  reader.  In  the  method 
of  presentation,  practical  class-room  considerations  have  everywhere  been 
kept  uppermost. 

Davis'    Physical    Geography 

By  '^^llllam  HI.  Da^ls,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University,  assisted  by 
William  H.  Snyder,  Master  in  Science  in  Worcester  Academy.  lamo.  Cloth, 
438  pages.    Illustrated.    For  introduction,  $1.35. 

One  of  the  happy  features  of  the  book  is  a  simple  yet  interesting  style 
which  adapts  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  had  courses  in  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  or  geology.  The  book  is  richly  supplied 
with  illustrations  engraved  from  photographs,  includes  numerous  type-forms, 
and  has  many  maps  and  charts  of  the  highest  value. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

HBNRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,   MASTER   GEORGE  PUTNAM   SCHOOL,   BOSTON. 

ONCE  in  a  while  objections  to  examinations  of  school  chil- 
dren must  be  expected  to  break  out  with  tremendous 
explosions,  like  the  boiling  water  in  the  geyser  of  Old  Faithful 
in  Yellowstone  Park.  Fortunately  most  of  the  rather  reckless 
water  tumbles  back  into  its  own  hole,  without  reaching  far  or 
doing  much  damage. 

Some  one  with  a  good  deal  of  pent-up  energy  may  throw  up 
to  view  the  absurd  examinations  given  in  England  years  ago, 
and  conclude  with  **  Down  with  examinations  !"  A  reader  of 
the  explosion  will  break  out  in  the  local  newspaper  with  aug- 
mented wrath  under  the  title,  '*  Abolish  Examinations." 

One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  boys  who,  hearing 
the  cry  of  **  Fire  I "  rush  out  and  yell  '*  Fire  1  I  "  and  then  gasp, 
^•Whereisit?" 

In  regard  to  these  frightful  examinations,  so  destructive  to 
nerves,  morals  and  intellectual  progress,  some  of  us  are  in 
great  uncertainty  as  to  which  way  to  run  to  find  them.  We  are 
sure  that  a  good  many  false  alarms  have  been  pulled  in ;  and 
so  it  seems  in  regard  to  examinations  and  marks.  It  must  be 
that  their  abuse  has  led  to  the  objections  to  them.  But  the  old 
abuses  have  mostly  passed  away  with  the  increase  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  real  meaning  of  teaching  and  education.  Few 
will  deny  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  educational 
means,  examinations  included,  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
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and,  although  examinations  may  never  be  free  from  abuse  any 
more  than  the  best  educational  means  under  the  light  of  the  sun, 
we  never  expect  to  see  put  into  force,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
given  later,  so  extreme  and  drastic  a  measure  as  the  general 
abolition  of  school  examinations. 

Objections  to  examinations  have  been  made  as  follows : — 

1.  They  induce  children  to  study  for  marks  as  ends,  set  up  a 
false  standard  for  study,  prevent  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  and  **  make  ninety-five  per  cent  seem  heaven,  and 
ninety-four  and  a  half  per  cent  the  other  place." 

2.  They  make  pupils  so  nervous  that  they  cannot  state  what 
they  really  know- 

3.  They  call  for  dry,  dead  facts,  mere  memory  work,  and 
induce  pupils  to  cram  their  minds  with  useless  and  indigestible 
materials.  It  is  alleged  as  a  result  of  such  work  that  the  quick 
memorizer  and  fluent  talker  succeeds  in  passing  by  the  slow 
memorizer  and  the  superior  reasoner,  and  so,  much  injustice 
results. 

4.  They  do  not  test  or  measure  noble  purposes  and  honest 
efforts— goodness. 

5.  They  are  burdensome,  and,  in  a  recent  case,  '•  agonizing" 
to  teachers  and  antagonistic  to  originality  and  independence  in 
teaching. 

Is  it  general  or  exceptional  that  pupils  take  marks  as  the  ends 
of  study  instead  of  the  records  of  the  work  they  have  done? 
Do  children  take  a  milk  score  as  a  substitute  for  milk?  Will  a 
tally  of  hits  and  runs  in  a  game  of  baseball  suit  boys  just  as 
well  as  the  hits  and  runs  themselves?  Scholars  know  what 
marks  mean,  and  it  is  more  reprehensible  for  us  to  make  them 
appear  stupid  than  it  is  for  them  to  mistake  means  for  ends,  if 
they  ever  do.  There  seems  to  have  been  too  much  assumption 
and  sophistry  on  this  point,  and  too  much  weight  attached  to  the 
alleged  evil  results  of  children's  mistakes. 

We  may  well  look  backward  to  recall  what  has  been  done  all 
along  the  track  of  education  during  centuries  past.  We  went 
to  college  and  <<  studied  for  a  degree,"  and  got  it,  and  framed 
the  black  and  white  evidence  of  it.  One  of  us  later  got  an 
A.M.,  another  a  Ph.D.,  another  a  D.D.,  another  an  F.R.S., 
and  so  on — all  tnarksy  if  you  please,  which  summarized  all  the 
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marks  and  examinations  given  through  years  of  study.  And 
all  this  so-called  working  for  marks — just  as  truly  or  falsely 
as  in  the  case  of  children — did  not  harm  us,  but  did  us  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  All  our  college  and  university 
professors  and  most  of  our  professional  men  worked  similarly, 
and  have  thriven  famously. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  famous  normal  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts says :  ''Human  nature  does  nothing  without  a  stimu- 
lus. No  man  works  continuously  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
ability  without  a  strong  motive ;  much  less  a  child,  who  is  not 
established  in  the  habit  of  faithful  work." 

Children  are  improvident  and  work  for  short  periods,  and  a 
good  mark  for  a  day's  work  or  a  monthly  examination  means 
as  much  to  them  as  degrees  and  diplomas  to  adults  for  long 
periods  of  work.  Have  our  ethical  notions  become  so  subli- 
mated that  this  idea  seems  unregenerate  ?  Well,  point  out  the 
harm  that  has  ever  come  from  it.  The  harm  in  one  respect  is 
alleged  to  result  from  the  discouragement  that  follows  a  failure 
to  pass  an  examination.  In  the  world  of  strife  what  remedy  is 
there  for  the  discouragement  that  follows  defeat  or  failure? 
The  best  remedy  is  better  preparation,  added  strength,  and  a 
determination  to  work  for  it  without  delay  or  halt.  No  one  can 
expect  to  get  what  he  has  not  earned  by  pleading  discourage- 
ment. Incompetents  of  all  kinds,  whether  pupils,  teachers, 
officeholders,  or  self-constituted  **  professors,"  are  very  much 
alike  in  that  they  strenuously  object  to  examinations  that  will 
show  just  where  they  stand  ;  and  if  marks  of  credit,  promotion 
and  diplomas  are  withheld  from  such  persons,  it  is  for  the  safety 
of  every  kind  of  business  that  they  are  withheld.  Unless  there 
were  institutions  of  learning  with  proper  and  fixed  standards 
and  backbones'  to  resist  the  demands  of  shirks  and  conceited 
incompetents,  there  would  be  much  more  quackery  and  misery 
than  at  present. 

In  graded  schools  there  is  no  greater  safeguard  than  records 
of' ability  and  proficiency,  measurements  of  work  done  and 
proofs  of  neglect  and  feebleness  of  mind.  In  every  element  that 
makes  for  scholarship — memory,  reasoning  power,  interest,  dili- 
gence, receptiveness,  etc. — the  pupils  of  an  average  grammar 
school  range  from  A  to  Z.     Some  will  come  near  Z  in  one 
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respect,  some  in  two,  and  some  in  nearly  all.  The  parents  of 
these  children  become  aware  of  their  deficiencies  for  the  first 
time  when  confronted  with  the  children's  tracks  traced  in  ink. 
With  many  parents  arguments  in  any  other  form  are  futile; 
their  restricted  points  of  view  forbid  their  acceptance  of  oral 
statements  unsupported  by  their  children's  finger-marks.  With 
the  results  of  tests  at  hand  the  pupils'  deficiencies  and  need  of 
doing  more  work  of  a  certain  grade  before  attempting  work  of 
a  higher  one  can  be  demonstrated.  In  this  manner  poor  schol- 
ars are  prevented  from  obstructing  the  way  of  good  scholars. 

Acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  maybe  a  good  motive, 
if  it  moves.  If  it  will  not  move  anything,  what  is  to  be  done? 
We  must  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  asking  too 
much  of  children.  To  them  especially  **  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush."  It  is  surprising  that  writers  who  cry 
down  examinations  and  marks,  alleging  that  they  inculcate  low 
motives,  and  who  hold  up  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  do  not  suggest  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the 
best  possible  service  to  one's  fellow-men.  Knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  is  not  necessarily  better  than  gold  for  its  own  sake — 
a  selfish  gratification.  Knowledge  for  service  is  the  highest 
motive.  However,  knowledge  for  service  and  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  are  too  remote  from  children's  natures  and  experi- 
ences to  have  much  bearing  on  their  motives  for  school  work. 
Present  evidence  of  excellent  work  and  generous  competition 
put  down  in  visible  and  permanent  form  will  move  children  to 
do  their  best  as  far  as  they  are,  on  the  whole,  capable  of  seeing 
it.     Records  are  appreciated. 

One  writer  who  objects  to  marks  and  examinations  implies 
that  pupils  come  **  to  understand  that  eighty  per  cent  is  success 
and  seventy-nine  per  cent  is  failure."  Another  writer  gives  the 
comparative  degree  to  that  idea  by  stating  that  marks  **make 
ninety-five  per  cent  seem  heaven  and  ninety-four  and  a  half 
per  cent  the  other  place."  If  either  idea  ever  came  to  be 
believed,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  phenomenal  abuse  of 
marks,  and  an  argument  based  on  such  an  exception  can  have 
but  little  weight.  Books  and  reading  have  been  much  abused, 
but  good  books  and  good  reading  are  not  going  to  be  abolished* 
Proper,  serviceable  examinations  are  under  consideration  now. 
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The  second  objection  is  based  on  the  nervousness  of  children 
undergoing  examination.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  education  of 
children  that  nervousness  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  bug- 
bear in  their  way  for  want  of  a  deliberate  aim  and  effort  to 
remove  it.  We  have  systematic  plans  for  developing  and 
strengthening  muscles,  and  at  least  talk  about  training  the  mind 
and  cultivating  the  power  of  self-control  in  body  and  mind,  and 
then  back  right  down  before  the  first  plea  of  nervousness,  as  if 
it  were  something  to  be  nursed  and  pampered  and  allowed  to 
run  wild.  Educational  humanitarians  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  mental  affliction,  or  infliction  for  which  the  best  rem- 
edy is  the  abolition  of  examinations  and  marks.  Social  func- 
tions, evening  entertainments  in  which  pupils  have  a  part, 
dancing  lessons,  music  lessons,  reading  sensational  stories  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  going  to  theaters,  etc.,  are  certain  to  produce 
the  nervousness  for  which  legitimate  school  work  has  to  bear 
the  blame. 

Nervousness  is  not  a  scholarly  characteristic  ;  it  indicates  lack 
of  self-control.  Why  not  make  a  systematic  effort  to  train  it 
out?  It  is  not  difficult  to  replace  it  with  confidence.  "  Knowl- 
edge is  power, ■'  and  begets  confidence  and  firmness.  Igno- 
rance produces  nervousness  and  weakness.  Confidence  is 
mental  fiber ;  nervousness  is  mental  flabbiness.  Nervousness  is 
a  stock  excuse  for  laziness  and  lack  of  preparation,  the  scape- 
goat of  ignorance  and  inability.  It  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
strong  men  are  made.  A  public  speaker  does  not  plead  ner- 
vousness and  flunk ;  a  physician  suddenly  called  to  a  serious 
ease  does  not  faint :  the  head  of  a  business  Arm  does  not 
become  weak-kneed  and  keep  his  place.  Such  men  are  pre- 
pared. That  is  the  kind  wanted.  Children  who  hope  to  do 
anything  worth  mentioning  in  the  world  must  be  prepared  and 
tested  repeatedly,  and  have  the  evidence  of  what  they  have 
done  or  left  undone  presented  to  them  for  contemplation. 

If  nervousness  will  prevent  a  man  from  speech-making  for 
which  he  has  no  qualification  worth  mentioning,  or  a  mere  poli- 
tician from  getting  an  office  demanding  technical  skill,  or  a 
pupil  from  going  on  to  a  grade  for  which  he  is  obviously  un- 
fitted, it  serves  a  distinguished  purpose ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  often  work  that  way,  and  in  the  case  of  many  children, 
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lazy,  sick,  or  what  not,  it  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  their  getting 
what  they  have  not  earned  and  do  not  deserve.  Thorough 
knowledge,  persistent  work,  and  incessant  practice  in  expres- 
sion of  school  work  will  expel  nervousness  as  quinine  will  an 
intermittent  fever.  The  nervousness  that  is  caused  by  physical 
or  mental  infirmities,  not  by  the  acts  mentioned  above,  is  an 
exceptional  condition,  and  should  be  referred  to  a  physician. 
Nevertheless,  it  furnishes  no  ground  for  promotion. 

Formerly  composition  day  was  a  day  of  terrors,  because  it 
came  so  infrequently,  and  such  an  ado  was  made  over  it  when 
it  did  come  1  Now  there  is  hardly  anything  done  by  pupils 
more  readily  and  delightfully  than  writing  stories,  especially 
of  their  own  imagining.  '*  It  is  just  fun."  No  kind  of  compo- 
sition work  is  dreaded  now  where  it  is  properly  conducted, 
because  it  is  familiar  work.  Practice  gives  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence. Suppose  some  kind-hearted  writer  years  ago  had  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  composition  writing  because  it  made  pupils 
nervous.     The  loss  could  not  be  estimated. 

The  third  objection  refers  to  learning  dry,  **dead  facts,"  as 
they  are  called.  Educators  all  over  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  eliminating  dead  wood  from  courses  of 
study,  and  dead  (useless?)  facts  are  uncommon.  Parts  of  every 
kind  of  work  are  uninteresting,  and  so  may  be  called  dry ;  but 
there  is  no  help  for  that  condition.  The  will  must  be  trained  to 
overcome  such. uninteresting  parts,  which  are  comparatively  few 
under  the  present  superior  methods  of  teaching.  However, 
there  are  no  adequate  substitutes  for  the  old-time  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  simple  numbers  and 
fractions,  common  and  decimal,  and  in  spots  they  are  still  as 
dry  as  husks  ;  but  they  are  neither  dead  nor  useless.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  correct  spelling,  inflections,  conjugations,  and 
many  forms  of  language  work,  that  form  common  ground  for 
useful  work.  The  weight  of  the  useless  facts  now  taught  in 
schools  does  not  amount  to  much. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  do  not  show  much  real  reason,  and,  therefore,  logic  is  to  be 
given  to  them  in  very  small  doses.  If  facts,  moist  or  dry,  are 
out  of  place  in  school,  what  are  the  children  in  school  for? 
What  are  they  going  to  do?     Those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
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battle  will  answer  such  questions  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
They  will  be  required  to  reason  in  school  as  much  as  they  do 
outside,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  if  the  school  is  to  be  of  any 
value  to  them  ;  they  will  learn  an  astonishing  number  of  facts 
to  exercise  their  reason  upon  at  a  later  date.  Childhood  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  acquisition  of  facts,  because  the  mind  then 
is  plastic  and  the  memory  retentive.  Children  will  acquire  facts 
whether  in  school  or  out,  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  so  it  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  put  the  best,  most  useful  facts  before 
them.  Elderly  people  remember  the  facts  learned  in  their 
youth — even  paradigms,  conjugations,  inflections,  rules  and 
exceptions  in  French,  Latin,  English  orthography,  etc., — dry 
facts  when  they  learned  them,  but  exceedingly  useful  later.  If 
they  had  besieged  these  literary  forms  with  the  utmost  persist- 
ency after  they  had  reached  the  adult  age,  their  acquisitions 
would  have  been  comparatively  nieager  and  their  memories  far 
less  retentive. 

If  pupils  do  not  know  when  an  examination  is  coming  and 
no  ado  is  made  over  it,  they  will  not  cram  their  minds  with  use- 
less material  or  with  such  an  amount  of  useful  material  that  they 
cannot  digest  it.  No  competent  teacher  would  call  attention  to 
useless  material,  and,  therefore,  his  pupils  would  not  think  of 
cramming  it.  An  examination  on  ''  exceptions,  rare  and  incon- 
siderable items,  novelties,  knotty  points,"  etc.,  is  not  a  proper 
one  for  promotion.     That  is  the  abirse  of  the  examination. 

To  manage  an  examination  so  that  the  quick  memorizer  and 
fluent  talker  will  surpass  the  slow  memorizer  and  superior  rea- 
soner  is  another  abuse.  **  Expression  is  the  test  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge,"  to  be  sure ;  but  if  it  is  written,  the  fluent  talker  is 
disposed  of,  and  each  pupil  in  a  class  of  fifty  has  flfty  times  as 
much  time  for  his  expression  as  he  would  have  in  case  all  the 
pupils  in  the  class  were  required  to  express  their  ideas  orally. 
Besides,  the  quiet  condition  of  the  writer  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  persistent  questions,  that  perplex  and  drive  him  into  a  cor- 
ner, affords  him  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  think  and  do 
his  best.  The  good  reasoner  under  such  conditions  is  not  put 
to  any  disadvantage,  but  rather  to  his  greatest  advantage,  and 
however  slow  he  may  be,  the  quality  of  his  work  is  always  an 
important  factor  in  determining  its  value. 
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Another  objection  to  examining  children  for  promotion  is  that 
the  examination  tests  the  teacher  also.  How  is  it  possible  to 
prepare  a  paper  to  test  pupils  that  will  not  test  the  teaching? 
How  can  a  teacher  be  separated  from  his  work?  Should  we 
object  to  the  inspection  of  a  building  on  the  ground  that  the 
builder  will  be  examined  by  such  inspection?  If  the  character 
of  the  teaching  and  the  learning  can  be  discovered  by  the  same 
process,  that  fact  does  not  make  the  process  harmful,  but  it 
attests  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  Knowledge  of  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  must  be  known,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done.  In 
most  large  city  schools  there  are  many  classes  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  grades.  Consequently,  parallel  grades  are  common  or 
nominally  parallel,  but  often  half  a  grade  apart.  When  the  grades 
are  parallel  there  is  no  easy  way  of  making  the  teachers  parallel 
in  teaching  power.  Pupils  half  a  grade  below  may  be  mani- 
festly better  fitted  to  go  to  the  higher  grades.  The  best  should 
go;  the  way  should  be  open  continually.  Impartial  examina- 
tions including  a  number  of  classes  not  very  far  apart  in  natural 
ability  and  proficiency  combined,  open  the  way  for  the  best  to 
go  on  freed  from  clogs,  tone  up  the  whole  school,  and  impress 
upon  the  pupils  that  they  must  work  in  school  for  promotions 
just  the  same  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  in  real  life.  Faith- 
fulness alone  will  not  suffice ;  there  must  be  decided  evidence 
of  power,  as  shown  by  results  in  dealing  not  only  with  necessary 
facts,  but  the  application  of  principles,  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  the  relation  of  the  parts,  working  with  new  condi- 
tions, and  so  on. 

Examinations  of  that  kind  were  given  in  a  certain  school  after 
teachers*  estimates  had  reduced  the  grading  to  a  condition  verg- 
ing on  chaos.  Age  and  time  in  school  came  to  be  such  a  lever 
for  the  children  that  ability  and  work  took  a  secondary  place. 
Tone  was  lost,  respect  for  diligent  work  and  good  results  was 
lost.  The  same  examinations  were  given  to  several  successive 
grades.  There  was  no  standard  per  cent  to  attain, — no  94J  or 
95  per  cent ;  but  evidences  of  power  and  preparation  for 
advanced  work  were  sought  for  and  found.  Pupils  who  got  as 
low  as  30  per  cent  were  promoted,  high  per  cents  not  being  the 
aim,  but  to  put  the  best  scholars  in  the  ninth  grade,  the  next 
best  in  the  eighth,  and  so  on.  Order  came  out  of  chaos,  work 
was  reinstated  as  the  principal  factor  in  promotion,  and  nothing 
conceivable  except  the  examinations  mentioned  could  have 
accomplished  a  work  so  necessary. 

The  fourth  objection  is  based  on  the  fact  that  examinations 
do  not  test  noble  purposes  and  honest  efforts.  To  this  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  never  intended  to  do  so.  They  meas- 
ure what  they  are  designed  to  measure.     We  cannot  measure 
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molasses  with  a  yardstick  or  wood  with  a  barometer.  Every- 
thing has  its  appropriate  measure,  and  to  object  to  a  measure  of 
one  thing  because  it  will  not  measure  something  else  is  absurd. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
schooltime  must  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  learniog  formal 
knowledge.  One  of  the  most  incontrovertible  proofs  of  this  is 
found  in  the  thousands  of  courses  of  study  in  thousands  of 
places,  all  alike  in  laying  out  an  appropriate  share  of  time  for 
each  branch  of  formal  knowledge.  This  shows  conclusively 
what  the  main  business  of  the  common  public  school  is  now  and 
always  has  been.  Examinations  for  centuries  have  proved  to 
be  a  satisfactory  means  of  measuring  progress  in  formal  knowl- 
edge.    Who  has  suggested  or  can  suggest  a  better  means? 

While  the  demand  for  formal  knowledge,  literary  attainments,, 
has  not  been  lessened  at  all,  other  demands  have  arisen  which 
seem  above  and  beyond  all  mere  book  learning.  One  demands 
that  much  more  attention  be  paid  to  children's  manners  ;  another 
that  the  curse  of  strong  drinks  must  be  prevented  by  teaching 
that  they  are  poisons ;  another  that  good  citizens  should  be  made 
of  pupils  at  all  events ;  another  that  pupils  should  be  fitted  to 
add  quickly  for  the  countingroom ;  another  that  they  should 
have  physical  training  enough  to  keep  them  healthy  and  strong ; 
another  insists  that  without  religious  instruction  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  all  schooling  and  everything  else  is  but  vanity 
of  vanities ;  another  that  pupils  must  be  prepared  for  complete 
living.  Probably  a  few  more  things  will  be  thrown  in  later  to 
fill  up  the  chinks  in  the  time  hanging  on  the  teacher's  hands. 
Every  one  of  these  demands  may  furnish  an  admirable  motive, 
and  pay  for  all  efforts  made  to  meet  it ;  but  the  results  cannot  be 
measured  and  recorded.  Intellectual  labor  and  progress  can 
be  measured  and  recorded.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says  the 
let-alone  theory,  in  which  examinations  are  not  included,  forces 
him  to  say  '*  that  under  it  there  is  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  time 
and  opportunity  of  well-disposed  youth."  Then  he  heartily 
indorses  the  custom  in  force  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover, 
when  he  was  a  student  there,  in  these  words:  **  Here  a  class 
record  was  kept,  and  students  were  held  accountable  for  the  use 
of  their  time  and  opportunities.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
system  practiced  at  Andover  does  the  utmost  to  develop  respon- 
sible beings,  and  to  transmute  the  pulpy  substance  of  impulse 
and  inclination — the  undisciplined  will — into  a  self-controlled 
will ;  a  directive  intelligence  that  can  reinforce  the  moments  by 
the  hours,  and  accomplish  something  in  the  world." 

It  is  this  **  pulpy  substance"  that  makes  the  trouble  about 
examinations,  home  lessons,  discipline,  regularity,  punctuality, 
etc.     It  is  too  flabby  to  be  strengthened  by  well-directed  pres- 
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sure^  which  makes  it  shake  and  collapse  with  nervousness ;  it 
has  plenty  of  false  pride,  denies  its  flabbiness,  avoids  work,  and 
seldom  dreams  of  the  meaning  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Resolute,  industrious  and  trained  minds  take  pride  in  over- 
coming difSculties,  and  are  the  last  to  **  cry  baby."  A  former 
supervisor  of  Boston  schools  made  this  statement  in  print: 
**  Examinations  are  disliked  chiefly  by  ill-disciplined  schools, 
in  which  the  time  for  study  is  dissipated."  People  in  every  walk 
of  life  who  are  well  prepared  for  their  chosen  calling,  and  feel 
that  they  are,  not  only  do  not  object  to  showing  that  they  are 
prepared,  but  are  often  found  seeking  opportunities  to  be  tested 
for  larger  and  more  remunerative  flelds  of  labor. 

As  to  teachers  finding  examinations  burdensome,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  very  few  occupations  paying  the  same  wages 
in  which  there  are  no  burdens.  Teachers  who  really  like  their 
work  carry  the  heaviest  burdens  without  thinking  much  about 
it ;  but  people  who  are  in  any  business  simply  for  money  will 
find  burdens  in  everything.  Such  teachers'  objections  to  exam- 
inations amount  to  nothing.  When  teachers  who  really  love 
their  work  complain  of  examinations,  examinations  are  abused. 
Again,  they  are  abused  if  they  prevent  the  teacher  from  being 
original  and  independent  within  reasonable  limits.  Work  in  a 
large  school  or  a  system  of  schools  must  be  cumulative,  and  so 
the  parts  must  be  dependent  to  a  degree.  A  proper  examination 
is  suggestive ;  it  gives  perspective,  and  lifts  the  teacher  out  of 
ruts  to  take  a  broader  view.  It  deals  with  causes  and  results, 
principles,  applications  of  knowledge  under  new  conditions, 
stimulates  thought  and  extends  the  mental  horizon.  Such  were 
all  the  Supervisors'  diploma  examinations  given  in  Boston  for 
many  years.  Having  established  a  standard  of  attainment, 
these  examinations  are  withheld  for  the  present.  Concerning 
them  a  member  of  the  present  board  says  :  *'  Without  their  re- 
straining and  directing  influences  disintegration  of  the  school 
system  would  soon  ensue.  When  the  examinations  are  of  the 
right  kind  and  properly  conducted  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
strong  influence  for  good."  Another  member,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  nineteen  years  in  examining  teachers,  says,  **  It  is 
aflirmed  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  evidence 
gathered  from  carefully  prepared  and  rightly  conducted  oral 
and  written  examinations  furnishes  a  sufficiently  trustworthy 
basis  for  a  sound  judgment."     So  it  is  in  examining  children. 

The  advantages  of  examinations  and  records  or  marks  have 
been  indicated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  considering  the  objec- 
tions to  them ;  but  the  greatest  advantages  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Examinations   serve   an    admirable    purpose   in   grading   or 
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classifying  a  school ;  that  is,  putting  together  the  pupils  who 
are  approximately  equal  in  ability  and  proficiency,  so  that  they 
can  work  together  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  every  pupil  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  nothing  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
for  accomplishing  that  result  as  examinations  and  marks ;  noth- 
ing is  more  convincing  to  aspirants  for  promotion  and  their 
sympathetic  but  misinformed  parents. 

The  institution  of  civil  service  is  based  on  examinations ;  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  the  highest  educational  centers  the 
world  over  depend  on  examinations;  degrees  conferred  by 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  are  determined  by 
examinations ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  every  year  take  their  **  preliminaries  "  and  **  finals." 
No  substitutes  for  them  have  been  found,  and  never  will  be, 
and  children  in  elementary  schools  should  be  instructed  on  the 
inevitable ;  they  must  make  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
conflict  of  life,  must  make  decided  '*  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time "  and  accurate  handprints  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  and 
must  expect  to  compete  for  every  place  worth  getting.  Pro- 
fessors, teachers,  doctors,  chemists,  lawyers,  clergymen,  en- 
gineers, in  short,  every  educated  person  is  and  must  be  exam- 
ined if  he  is  going  to  gain  strength  and  get  anywhere.  To  keep 
children  ignorant  of  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  life  is  more 
than  neglectful, — it  is  cruel  and  inexcusable. 

The  natural  condition  implied  in  the  expression  '*  Every  one 
to  his  taste,"  applies  with  full  force  to  children  who  do  not  have, 
and  cannot  be  inspired  to  have,  a  love  for  books.  If  all  teachers 
were  inspiring  angels,  and  all  pupils  were  equal  in  ability  and 
industry,  just  waiting  to  be  inspired,  examinations  could  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  compelling  force  of  examinations  and  marks  is  the  mild- 
est and  least  harmful  force  that  can  be  applied  to  lazy  and 
indifferent  pupils  to  make  them  work  in  a  passably  effective 
way.  Examinations  are  tonic  and  disciplinary,  and  cultivate  in 
children  who  have  no  real  love  for  study  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  duty ;  they  show  pupils  where 
they  stand,  and  what  they  must  do  to  balance  accounts;  they 
measure  the  intellectual  distance  covered,  and  put  a  definite  esti- 
mate on  the  amount  of  work  done ;  they  stimulate  and  direct 
both  pupil  and  teacher ;  they  restrain  and  correct  desultoriness 
in  work ;  they  compel  pupils  to  concentrate  their  mental  ener- 
gies on  definite  points ;  they  are  good  exercises  in  reproducing 
what  has  been  taught  and  presumably  learned,  and  for  centuries 
past  have  proved  to  be  more  accurate  measurements  of  scholar- 
ship than  anything  else  that  has  been  tried. 
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EUCLID  AND  HIS  MODERN  RIVALS. 

PROFESSOR  KELLY   MILLER,    HOWARD   UNIVERSITY,    WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

THE  principal  deviations  of  modern  text-books  on  elemen- 
tary geometry  from  Euclid's  model  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads  :  (i)  Definition  of  an  Angle.  (2)  Hypothet- 
ical Construction.  (3)  Treatment  of  Proportion.  (4)  As- 
sortment of  Original  Exercises.  On  examining  these  topics 
closely,  I  think  the  balance  of  advantage  will  be  found  to  lie 
with  Euclid. 

I.     Definition  of  an  Angle. 

Euclid  :  **  A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another,  which  meet  together,  but  are  not 
in  the  same  straight  line." 

Modern  writers  define  this  concept  variously. 

Davies :  **  An  angle  is  the  amount  of  divergence  of  two 
straight  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane." 

Olney :  **  An  angle  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines 
which  meet  each  other." 

Newcomb :  **An  angle  is  a  figure  formed  by  two  straight 
lines  extending  out  from  one  point  in  diflferent  directions." 

Wentworth  :  **  An  angle  is  the  difference  of  direction  in  two 
straight  lines." 

Many  authors  avoid  the  difficulty  of  an  affirmative  definition 
in  this  fashion  : — 

'*  When  two  straight  lines  meet  each  other  an  angle  is  formed." 

In  this  comparison  Euclid  certainly  does  not  suffer  in  being 
pitted  against  his  rivals,  either  singly  or  all  taken  together. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  authors  complains  that 
**  we  find  neither  in  Euclid  nor  among  his  moderji  followers  any 
recognition  of  angles  equal  to  or  exceeding  180°,  or  any  explicit 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  sum  of  two  angles."  The 
omission  cited  in  the  last  clause  of  this  complaint  is  indeed  a 
serious  defect.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  introducing  at  the  beginning  of  elementary  geometry  an- 
gular magnitudes  equal  to  or  greater  than  180®.  What  a  task  it 
would  be  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  beginner  •'  any 
explicit  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  sum  of  two  angles  " 
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if  each  of  such  angles  be  greater  than  180°.  There  is  scarcely 
any  need  for  such  angles  in  elementary  geometry,  however  use- 
ful such  extension  may  be  in  astronomy  and  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  many  authors 
seem  to  prepare  their  text-books  with  special  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  higher  mathematics,  rather  than  as  a  collec- 
tion of  essential  truths  concerning  the  properties  of  space,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  develop  the  logical  powers  of  the  learner. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  such  works  as  treatises  on  geome- 
try, but  they  certainly  are  objectionable  as  text-books  for 
beginners.  It  is  a  simpler  process  to  remove  restrictions  when 
larger  applications  demand  it,  than  to  complicate  an  elementary 
study  with  wide  generalizations.  A  straight  angle  or  an  angle 
of  180°,  taken  by  itself,  conveys  no  idea  to  the  beginner,  and 
he  gathers  only  a  faint  notion  of  its  meaning  after  all  the  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  that  can  be  offered.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  among  some  authors  to  make  the  properties  of  a 
straight  angle,  hazy  as  the  notion  of  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner,  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  propositions.  Not  a 
few  authors  define  a  right  angle  as  one  half  of  a  straight  angle, 
and  set  as  their  first  proposition  that  all  straight  angles  and  all 
right  angles  are  equal.  The  learner,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
no  clear  conception  of  what  a  straight  angle  is,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  how  he  is  supposed  to  clearly  perceive  what  a  right 
angle  (half  a  straight  angle)  is,  unless,  perchance,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  guess  at  twice  its  value  and  divide  by  two. 

II.     Hypothetical  Construction. 

Is  the  beginner  not,  as  one  may  say,  naturally  prone  to 
assumptions?  If  he  is  encouraged  in  this  habit,  is  he  not 
likely  to  assume  too  much?  We  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
always  confine  himself  to  those  assumptions  which  are  possible. 
**  Why  should  a  beginner,"  asks  Dr.  Isaac  Todhunter,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Confiict  of  Studies^  /*  why  should  a  beginner  not 
assume  that  he  can  draw  a  circle  through  four  given  points  if 
he  finds  it  convenient?"  It  is  as  easy,  and  as  allowable,  to 
assume  that  an  angle  be  trisected  as  it  is  to  assume  that  it  be 
bisected.^  and  yet  the  difference  in  difficulty  of  the  two  construc- 
tions has  not  been  measured  by  two  thousand  years  of  study. 
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In  my  own  experience  I  have  several  times  had  pupils,  in 
proving  "  Pons  Asinorum,"  to  proceed  thus  : — 

*•  Draw  C  D  bisecting  the  triangle  A   C  B.  ^ 

Then  angle  A  is  equal  to  angle  B^  being   ho-  > 

mologous  angles  of  equal  triangles."  / 

Such  procedure  always  causes  me  to  laugh  in    a/_ 

my   sleeve,   musing   the    while,  that   the    poor  ^ 

pupil    has  as  much  right  to  assume  that   C  D 

bisects  the  triangle  A  C  B^  2.%  the  author  has  to  assume  that  it 

bisects  the  angle  A  C  B. 

In  a  text-book  published  in  1900,  which  is  perhaps  more 
widely  used  than  any  other  in  America,  the  author  deliberately 
proves  (  ?)  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane,  by  assuming  that  a  plane  can  be  passed 
through  a  point  perpendicular  to  a  line  I  And  yet  they  tell  us 
that  mathematics  is  a  dry  subject  and  wholly  void  of  humor. 

The  principle  of  hypothetical  construction  is,  that  when  the 
possibility  of  a  problem  is  conceived,  we  may  assume  it  solved 
without  going  through  the  process  of  solution.  One  is  thus 
reminded  of  a  comical  situation  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera 
Mikado.  Ko-Ko  succeeds  in  extricating  himself  from  a  very 
unpleasant  position,  by  explaining  that  when  his  majesty,  the 
Mikado,  orders  a  thing  done,  it  is  as  good  as  done ;  and  if  it 
is  as  good  as  done,,  we  had  just  as  well  say  that  it  is  done. 

III.     Treatment  of  Proportion. 

Euclid's  treatment  of  proportion  is  indeed  a  tedious  and  labo- 
rious study.  But  the  learner  is  more  than  repaid  if  he  succeed^ 
in  avoiding  the  mystery  of  incommensurables  in  which  the  alge- 
braic treatment  usually  involves  him.  His  treatment  of  pro- 
portion is  regarded  by  many  as  his  crowning  excellence,  and 
as  the  highest  proof  of  his  genius. 

IV.     Original  Exercises. 

The  lack  of  exercises  in  Euclid  is  indeed  a  serious  omis- 
sion, but  it  is  one  which  any  fairly  competent  teacher  can  sup- 
ply. It  seems  to  be  the  ambijtion  of  some  authors  to  get  together 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  original  exercises.  Such  exer- 
cises may  be  found  scattered  throughout  our  text-books  by  the 
hundreds  and  even  by  the  thousands.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  observed  that  these  exercises,  especially  such  as  present 
much  difficulty,  are  not  generally  worked  out  by  the  student; 
these  solutions  become  a  tradition  in  the  schools,  and  are  handed 
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down  from  year  to  year  and  from  class  to  class.  The  value 
of  the  study  of  geometry  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  test 
of  ingenuity  for  difficult  original  problems.  Such  a  test  is  out 
of  the  question  for  students  of  feeble  or  even  ordinary  power 
for  abstract  reasoning,  while  the  study  of  geometry  may  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  them.  This  study  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  one  calling  mainly  for  ingenious  devices  and  mental 
dexterity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  time  has  passed  when  it 
was  the  ambition  of  mathematicians  to  propose  brain-puzzling 
problems,  and  keep  the  neighborhood  constantly  perplexed 
over  some  useless  question  in  arithmetic  or  geometry. 

The  number  of  questions  which  can  be  proposed  is  practically 
infinite.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  them  all.  What  the  learner 
needs  is  a  few  exercises,  judiciously  selected  and  adapted  to  his 
stage  of  mental  development,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  leading  propositions.  More  than  these 
is  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Quoting  again  from  Dr. 
Isaac  Todhunter:  **  When  a  mathematical  subject  has  been 
studied  so  far  as  to  master  the  essential  principles,  little  more 
is  gained  by  pursuing  these  principles  into  almost  endless  appli- 
cations. Thus  after  a  moderate  course  in  synthetic  geometry 
such  as  Euclid  supplies,  it  may  be  most  advantageous  for  the 
student  to  pass  on  to  other  subjects  like  analytical  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  which  present  him  with  ideas  of  another 
kind,  and  not  mere  repetitions  of  those  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar."  The  value  of  this  view  is  heightened  when  we  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  complicated  questions  of  elementary 
geometry  can  be  solved  with  great  ease  by  the  higher  methods. 

It  seems  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  all  that  old  Greece  has 
to  teach  us  even  about  the  study  of  elementary  mathematics. 
**  Socrates,'*  so  Xenophon  tells  us  in  his  Memorabilia,  '*  disap- 
proved of  the  study  of  geometry  when  carried  the  length  of  its 
more  difficult  diagrams.  For  though  himself  not  inconversant 
with  these,  he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  consume  the  life  of  a  man  and  to 
turn  him  away  from  many  other  and  important  acquirements." 


DEATH. 

CHARLBS  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHSR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ONEONTA,  K.Y. 

An  ancient  Ocean  lapped  along  the  shore 
And  Pilgrim,  seeking  shrine  across  the  seas, 
Came  down  and  stood,  and  dreamed  of  mysteries, 

And  sailed  away,  and  came  again  no  more. 
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A  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  HIS  TEACHERS^  MEETINGS* 

MILO  ASEM  TUCKER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

THERE  are  many  kinds  of  teachers'  meetings.  They  may, 
however,  be  loosely  classified  or  thrown  into  three  great 
classes.  The  many  variations  finally  resolve  themselves  into 
these  groups,  and  they  follow  the  lines  indicated  by  the  super- 
intendent in  charge.  It  has  been  said  that  '*  as  the  teacher  so 
is  the  school,"  but  it  is  equally  true  that  as  the  superintendent  is 
so  are  his  teachers'  meetings.  Let  us  look  at  each  class  of 
teachers'  meetings. 

The  office  superintendent,  who  is  a  record  fiend,  has  clock- 
like precision  in  all  he  does.  He  calls  a  teachers'  meeting  at  a 
regular  time  each  month  whether  there  is  any  work  of  true 
worth  to  be  given  out  or  not.  He  is  conscientiously  orthodox, 
and  must  live  up  to  his  well-established  principles  of  periodi- 
city. This  superintendent  generally  selects  Saturday  on  which 
to  hold  his  meetings,  and,  regardless  of  the  teachers'  feelings, 
he  breaks  into  their  day's  work  when  they  might  really  accom- 
plish something  in  their  own  lines  of  thought  and  study. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  the  teachers  all  assemble  regularly 
at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  to  roll-call  and  the  reading  of  the 
program,  which  consists  generally  of  a  good,  rich  treat  to  all  of  ^ 
the  teachers.  They  relish  this,  for  they  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  feed  upon  such  meat.  This  office  superintendent's 
program  consists  of  a  rehearsal  of  what  the  special  teachers 
have  seen  at  the  different  buildings  during  their  monthly  rounds. 
Each  special  teacher  is  assigned  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes, 
and  they  are  expected  to  fill  up  the  time  in  any  way  they  see 
fit.  Resulting  from  this  method  the  special  teachers  are 
dragged  into  rehearsing,  emphasizing  and,  re-emphasizing 
details  and  minutiae  which  they  have  repeatedly  given  at  each 
monthly  meeting  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  which  some 
of  the  teachers  have  heard  almost  from  time  immemorial.  If 
one  can  imagine  the  strain  on  the  nerves,  both  to  the  listener  and 
entertainer,  one  can  see  that  such  makes  well  toward  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust  to  all  parties,  instead  of  tending  to  enliven 
and  enthuse  the  teachers,  thereby  the  better  to  prepare  them  for 
their  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.     Such  are  the  results  of  an 
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office  superintendent  who  loses  himself  collating  statistics)  and 
thereby  narrows  his  vision  and  usefulness. 

Now,  the  field  superintendent  is  generally  a  scholar  and  a  stu- 
dent. He  is  one  who  is  vitally  and  fundamentally  interested  in 
real  school  problems  and  not  especially  statistics.  Of  course 
the  statistician  is  an  important  factor,  but  the  field  superintend- 
ent feels  that  his  time  belongs  more  to  helping  the  school  chil- 
dren under  his  care  than  to  making  balances  and  devising  sys- 
tems by  which  to  check  teachers  who  are  absent  and  tardy  from 
his  teachers'  meeting. 

Since  the  field  superintendent  is  a  student  of  actual  conditions 
he  is  generally  abreast  with  the  times.  He  knows  all  the  latest 
books  and  periodicals  upon  his  field  of  work.  He  meets  the 
teachers,  or  has  others  do  so,  and  talks  over  the  latest  books  and 
the  newest  topics  of  pedagogical  interest.  He  tries  to  find  out 
their  true  arid  relative  value  to  the  teacher  and  the  school* 
These  discussions  are  participated  in  by  all  or  part  of  the 
teachers  at  each  meeting.  They  take  these  topics  back  to  their 
daily  work  because  they  realize  that  they  are  vitally  impor- 
tant and  can  be  utilized.  The  field  superintendent  has  corres- 
pondence with  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 
Whenever  he  can  get  them,  his  teachers'  meetings  are  increased 
in  general  interest  by  securing  them  to  give  discussions  and 
lectures  on  the  teachers'  work.  Then,  again,  the  best  superin- 
tendent makes  use  of  all  his  teachers,  especially  those  among 
them  who  have  had  special  educational  advantages.  He  does 
this  because  he  is  broad-minded  enough  not  to  fear  them,  nor 
be  jealous  of  their  prosperity  and  success.  In  fact,  he  urges 
them  on,  that  the  community  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
training.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  superintendency,  there  is 
a  general  awakening  of  the  entire  city  or  county.  It,  however, 
takes  a  brave  man  to  surround  himself  with  strong  men,  for 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  subordinates  coming  to  the 
front  too  much  to  suit  a  weak  or  jealous  superintendent.  Often 
it  is  that  merit  is  crushed  and  the  community  deprived  of  the 
work  of  able  and  willing  teachers  because  of  jealousy. 

Again,  the  field  superintendent  may  conduct  his  teachers* 
meetings  along  another  line,  and  this  is  often  most  successful. 
He  may  meet  part  of  the  teachers  from  time  to  time  at  various. 
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places,  and  carry  on  certain  lines  of  investigation  and  research 
in  which  they  may  be  interested.  For  example,  some  may  be 
considering  mathematics  or  language,  while  others  are  studying 
along  lines  of  primary  and  kindergarten  movements. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  notice  what  each  kind  of  superintendent 
accomplishes  directly  for  his  teachers  and  indirectly  for  his 
school  children  through  his  teachers'  meetings.  In  the  first 
case  the  office  superintendent  drags  together  a  body  of  unwilling 
teachers  to  hear  an  uninteresting  program  and  to  gather  infor- 
mation which  is  of  but  slight  value  to  anyone.  With  the  field 
superintendent  there  is  a  positive  gain.  The  teachers  are 
aroused,  awakened,  interested  and  even  eager  to  carry  the  lines 
of  thought  and  study  to  their  school.  Such  a  superintendent 
helps  the  children,  benefits  the  community  and  has  the  respect 
of  his  teachers,  which  cannot  be  said  with  equal  truthfulness 
of  the  first  one. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

JAMBS   S.  SNODDY,   TEACHER   IN  ENGLISH,   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  VALLEY 

CITY,   NORTH   DAKOTA. 

IT  is  maintained  by  many  that  since  the  subjunctive  is  not 
found  as  frequently  in  modern  English  prose  as  it  was  in 
our  prose  literature  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  should  be  excluded 
from  the  classification  and  treatment  of  mood  in  our  text-books.* 
True,  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  as  frequently  in  modern 
English  prose  as  it  was  in  our  prose  literature  of  the  Chaucer- 
rian,  or  Elizabethan  period ;  but  whenever  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  are  to  be  expressed,  it  must  be  used.  In  much  of  our 
modern  prose  there  are  meanings  which  could  not  be  expressed 


*  Mood  is  the  manner  in  which  something  is  predicated  of  the  subject.  The  finite  verb  has  three 
moods, — the  indicative,  which  makes  an  assertion;  the  imperative,  which  expresses  a  command, 
entreaty,  or  request;  the  subjunctive,  which  re{>resents  something  conceived  as  nossible  or 
contingent,  but  does  not  assert  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  tne  subjunc- 
tive from  the  other  two  moods.  In  the  imperative  mood  the  subject  is  always  in  the  second  per- 
son; in  the  subjunctive  it  is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person.  In  the  indicative,  the  speaker 
makes  an  assertion  about  something  which  actually  exists,  or  which  does  not  exist,  independent 
of  his  own  mind;  it  may  be  a  fact  or  it  may  not  be  a  fact;  lit-s  are  always  told  in  the  indicative. 
In  the  subjunctive,  the  speaker  expresses  tnat  which  is  conceived  in  his  own  mind;  it  may  exist 
outside  of  his  mind,  or  it  may  not;  what  he  says  is  said  in  a  doubtinr,  or  hesitating  manner. 
Thus,  when  one  says,  "  The  bell  ring's ^**  he  asserts  a  fact  which  his  mindlias  perceived ;  but  when 
he  says.  "  If  the  bell  ring^  I  shall  go,"  he  expresses  only  an  idea  which  his  mind  has  conceived. 
The  indicative,  then,  expresses  perception ;  the  subjunctive  expresses,  or  rather  connotes  concep- 
tion. The  indicative  represents  the  normal  function  of  the  verb;  the  subjunctive,  the  accessory 
function. 
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except  by  using  the  subjunctive.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
articles  found  in  our  best  literary  periodicals  and  magazines, 
but  is  also  true  of  newspaper  editorials.  Note,  for  example, 
the  following : — 

'*The  trust  evil  comes  home  to  every  one — be  he  manufacturer,  merchant, 
laborer,  or  salaried  man.'* — Minneapolis  Timesy  Feb,  22^  i8gg, 

**  If  this  surmise  be  correct  he  may  object  to  the  nomination  of  the  source 
named." — Ibid,^  April  /,  i8gg, 

*'  It  is  enough  to  know  for  the  moment  that  war  exists,  and  that  America  is 
so  deeply  involved  that  it  were  easier  to  wade  through  than  turn  back." — Kansas 
City  Times,  March  jo,  i8gg. 

'•^  Chinti  would  better  pay  amnesties  and  purchase  a  peace,  if  she  can,  from 
the  foreign  nations." — Ibid.,  August  /,  1^00, 

*'If  this  news  be  true  it  would  imply  the  correctness  of  the  reports  of  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Seymour  at  Peking." — New  Tork  Worlds  June  2j,  igoo. 

If  there  be  an  officer  on  the  Republican  (State)  ticket,  who  if  elected  would 
strive  honestly  to  do  his  duty,  he  would  incur  the  enmity  of  the  political  bosses." 
— Grand  Forks  (N.  Dakota)  Plaindealer^July  20,  igoo. 

The  greatest  variety  of  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
cannot  possibly  be  expressed  in  modern  English  except  by 
using  the  subjunctive,  are  not,  however,  found  in  our  modern 
prose,  even  in  our  best  modern  literary  prose.  In  order  to  find 
them  we  must  read  our  best  modern  English  poetry.  But 
before  turning  to  our  poets  for  illustrative  examples  of  the  uses 
of  the  subjunctive,  let  us  take  into  consideration  some  of  its 
forms  and  classifications.  In  old  English  there  were  more 
inflections  than  there  are  in  modern  English ;  and  the  old 
inflectional  forms  were  more  regular  for  the  subjunctive  than 
they  were  for  the  indicative.  Note  the  forms  in  the  old  and 
modern  inflections  of  the  verb  find: — 


Present  - 


Past 


OLD  ENGLISH 

[. 

MODERN  ENGLISH. 

Indicative.             Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive, 

I. 

Pres. 

Sing.,  find-e 

find-e 

find 

find 

2. 

n 

find-est 

find-e 

find-est 

find 

3. 

ti 

*»       find-eth 

find-e 

find-s 

find 

I. 

(( 

Plu.      find-ath 

find-en 

find 

find 

3. 

it 

*•        find-ath 

find-en 

find 

find 

3- 

(t 

••       find-ath 

find-en 

find 

find 

I. 

Pres. 

Sing.,fand 

fund-e 

found 

found 

2. 

i( 

••       fand-e 

fu'Vid-e 

found-est 

found 

3- 

It 

•*       fand 

fund-e 

found 

found 

I. 

14 

Plu.    fand 

fund-en 

found 

found 

2. 

tt 

**     fund-e 

fund-en 

found 

found 

3- 

ti 

•*     fand 

fund^n 

Found 

found 

In  modern  English  the  indicative  has  very  few  inflections, 
the  subjunctive,  as  a  rule,  has  none  at  all.     The  regular  form 
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for  the  subjunctive  for  all  persons  and  numbers  is,  or  should  be, 
the  same : — 


Present 


Past 


Indicative. 

Suhjun 

dive. 

I. 

Pres. 

Siller.,  am 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

2. 

«( 

*•        art 

hast 

dost 

be 

'    have 

do 

3 

(( 

is 

has(hath)  doe8(doth] 

1  be 

have 

do 

I. 

t» 

Plu.      are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

2. 

ii 

•*        are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

3. 

(( 

**       are 

have 

do 

be 

have 

do 

I. 

Pres. 

Sing.,  was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

3. 

<i 

"       wa6t(wert)  hadst 

didst 

were  (wert)  had 

did 

3. 

II 

*•       was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

I. 

(t 

Plu.    was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

2. 

II 

**      was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

3- 

II 

**      was 

had 

did 

were 

had 

did 

In  point  of  form  the  subjunctive  is  almost  the  perfection  of 
simplicity ;  but  the  form  of  the  verb  is  not  always  an  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  subjunctive  from  the 
indicative.  The  main  difference,  in  this  respect,  with  most 
verbs  in  modern  English  (since  the  ending  est  for  the  second 
person  has  become  archaic)  is  that  the  subjunctive  has  no  s  as 
the  ending  for  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense. 
When  the  form  of  the  verb  fails  us  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
logical  analysis  of  the  sentence,  or  upon  the  "  mood-effects  "  of 
the  author  made  manifest  in  it;  for,  occasionally,  examples  of 
the  subjunctive  in  inflected  forms  are  found  in  our  English 
verse.  This  is  true  especially  with  the  verb  following  thou ;  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  verbal  inflections, 
which  usually  follow  thou  in  the  indicative,  are  often,  through 
the  force  of  habit,  used  after  thou  in  the  subjunctive. 

••  If  thou  beest  Tinculo,  come  forth." 

— Shakespeare :   The  Temfest^  21.  ^,  io8, 

'*  If  thou  beest  ht  .  .  .  thou  seest  .  .  .  ." 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  I.  84, 

*•  Whither  thou  turbid  wave? 
Whither  with  so  much  haste. 
As  if  a  thief  w«r/  thou."* 

— Longfellov)  :  The  Wave^  /.  j. 

**Take  heed  tha^  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse." 

^-Longfellow  :  Skeleton  in  Armour,  st.  $. 


*  Wtri^  although  an  inflected  form,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  subjunctive  wtrt  than  it 
does  to  the  indicative  was.    It  is,  however,  frequently  used  by  modem  poets  in  the  indicative  :— 

*'  Thou  wert  born  on  a  summer  morn, 
A  mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood  .  .  . 
But  thou  -wert  nursed  in  some  delicious  land.'* 

— Ttnnytom :  EUanerr,  //.  7,  // 
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**  If  thou  tuert  with  me,  and  the  graye 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now." 

— Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  /.  rzgj. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  many  instances  where  the  sub- 
junctive form  of  the  verb  be  is  found  in  the  indicative  in  early 
English  poetry ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  our  poetry  later  than 
the  Elizabethan  period.* 

**  What  folk  ben  ye  that  at  myn  hoom-cominge 
Perturben  so  my  feste  with  cryinge  ?  " 

—  Chancer:  Knigktes  Tale^  /.  47, 
'*  For  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh.'* 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlett  III.  244. 

The  words  tf^  though^  unless ^  except^  etc.,  are  often  used 
with  the  subjunctive;  but  they  are  not  always  **  signs"  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  it ;  they  are  frequently  followed  by 
indicatives : — 

**  If  he  were  my  friend  he  would  come  to  me."    (Subj.) 

**  If  he  is  my  friend  he  will  come  to  me."    (Indie.) 

**  If  I  were  there  now  I  should  not  stay."    (Subj.) 

'*  If  I  am  here  now  I  shall  not  stay."    (Indie.) 

*'  Though  the  law  were  just,  wicked  people  would  break  it."    (Sub).) 

'*  Though  the  law  was  iust,  the  wicked  people  broke  it."    (Indie.) 

Another  difficulty  met  with  in  distinguishing  the  subjunctive 
from  the  indicative,  is  found  in  the  tense  of  the  verb.  To  say 
that  the  subjunctive  ^'  implies  a  future  contingency,  but  has  no 
regular  future  tense,"  does  not  make  the  matter  clear.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  shifting  (what  the  Germanic  philologists 
call  verschiebung)  of  the  tenses :  The  present  subjunctive  may 
denote  either  -present  or  future  time ;  for  example  : — 

**  If  this  be  true,  I  am  sorry  for  it."    (Present  time.) 
*'  If  he  find  ^is  out,  he  will  be  angry."    (Future  time.) 

The  -past  subjunctive  refers  to  present  time  : — 

**  If  this  were  true,  I  should  be  sorry  for  it." 

The  past  perfect  subjunctive  refers  to  past  time  : — 

**  If  this  had  been  true,  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  it."t 


*The  indicative  ft#  is  familiar  in  the  Bible;  /.^.,  *•  They  6«  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  Matt. 
zv.  14;  it  IS  found  in  forty  three  places  in  the  old  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book;  and  occurs 
frequently  in  some  of  our  modem  dialects.  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Sarle's  Philology 
ofthM  English  Tongue^  p.  553  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 

t  These  four  illustrative  sentences  were  taken  from  Kittredge*s  The  Mother  Tongue^  p.  290 
(Ginn&Co.). 
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To  illustrate  further : — 

Before  jesterdaj  Yetterdaj  To-daj  To-morrow 

ladic.  This  had  been  true      This  was  true    This  is  true  This  will  be  true 

Sabj,  U  this  had  been  true  If  this  were  true   If  he  find  this  out 

The  general  tendency  of  the  shifting  seems  to  be  a  -pointing 
toward  the  future  of  all  the  tenses  in  the  subjunctive ;  and  a 
touching^  as  it  were,  of  the  present,  and  future  time  in  the  pres- 
ent tense. 

In  analyzing  sentences  that  contain  verb-phrases  in  which 
the  modal  auxiliaries,  mayy  could^  should^  etc.,  occur,  we  may 
regard  each  verb-phrase  as  one  verb  expressing  one  mood ;  or 
we  may  treat  may^  could ^  should^  etc.,  as  finite  verbs  (in  the 
indicative,  imperative,  or  subjunctive  mood),  and  the  verbs  that 
follow  them  as  infinitives.  For  example,  in  analyzing  the  sen- 
tence, ' 'Should  the  messenger  arrive,  make  him  wait,**  should 
arrive  may  be  regarded  as  the  subjunctive,  or  should  as  the  sub- 
junctive and  Arrive  as  an  infinitive.  As  far  as  parsing  is  con- 
cerned it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste  which  plan  we  adopt.  But 
in  distinguishing  the  indicative  from  the  subjunctive,  we  must 
study  closely  the  special  shades  of  meaning  of  these  modal 
auxiliaries ;  for  the  mood  in  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which 
they  are  used  is  generally  implied  in  them.  Some  of  them 
regularly  imply  the  indicative  mood ;  others  imply  sometimes 
the  indicative,  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive : — 

Prbsbnt  Tense.  Past  Tense. 

may, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive.  might, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

can, — Indicative.  could, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

shall, — Indicative.  should, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

Will, — Indicative.  would, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

mote, — Subjunctive  (archaic).  must, — Indicative. 

do, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive.  did, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

have, — Indicative  or  Subjunctive.  >!«</,— Indicative  or  Subjunctive 

Mif^hty  couldj  should^  would^  and  must  are,  historically,  old 
past-tense  forms,  but  are  now  regarded  as  present  or  past  accord- 
ing to  the  meanings  implied  in  the  verb-phrases  in  which  they 
are  used,  or  according  to  their  meanings  when  used  alone. 
Must  is  found  in  the  present  subjunctive  in  the  old  present-tense 
form  which  survives  in  the  sentence,  *'  So  mote  it  be."     Can^ 
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shall  and  will  are  used  in  making  assertions,  in  assuming  some- 
thing to  be  true,  in  certain  rhetorical  questions,  and  in  questions 
that  are  a^ked  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts ;  hence,  they 
always  imply  the  indicative.  But  their  respective  old  past-tense 
forms,  couldy  should^  and  would^  as  well  as  mighty  sometimes 
imply  the  present  indicative,  sometimes  the  present  subjunctive 
and  sometimes  the  past  subjunctive ;  for  example : — 

**  The  girl  wished  that  she  might  be  a  fairy."     (Past  subj.) 

**  We  tuould  (present  indie.)  help  him  if  we  could,**    (Pres.  Subj.) 

••  Walk  carefully  lest  you  should  fall."     (Pres.  subj  ) 

■ 

*'  He  begged  that  they  tvould  give  him  bread."    (Past  subj.) 

Do  and  did  are  used  as  regularly  as  subjunctives  as  they  are 
as  indicatives : — 

''  If  he  do  bleed 
1*11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal." 

— Shakespeare :  Macbeth^  II.  2^  j6, 

**  Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends." 

— Shakespeare :  Henry  IV,  V,  4^  5. 

"Z?iV/I  tell  this     .     .     .    who  would  believe  me?" 

— Shakespeare :  Measure  for  Measure-,  II,  4,  jyi, 

HavCj  in  the  subjunctive,  when  used  with  //"generally  implies 
condition  ;  with  though^  concession  : — 

'*If  damned  custom  have  not  blaz'd  it  so." 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet^  III.  4^  ^7. 

*'  For  though  it  Aav/holp  madmen  to  their  wits." 

— Shakespeare:  Rickard II,  V.,j,62. 

Had  generally  implies  condition  : — 

*'  What  would  he  do.  had  he  the  motive?" 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlel,  II.  j,  j6j. 

It  is  used  as  a  subjunctive  of  mild  statement  in  the  idiomatic 
expressions,  **  Aad  rather"  and  '*  Aad  better." 

Subjunctives  may  be  classified  according  to  their  use  in  prin- 
cipal statements,  or  in  clauses.* 


*  For  most  of  the  divisions  used  in  this  classification,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Edward  A. 
Allen  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  See  his  article,  *'  The  Subjunctive  in  English,*'  Educa- 
tion, November,  1S87.  See  also  his  School  Grammar  of  the  EnglUh  Language,  p.  143.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.) 
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I.      PRINCIPAL  STATEMENTS.  II.      SUBORDINATE  STATEMENTS  (Clauses). 

I.  Imperative.  i.  Purpose. 

a.  Optative.  2.  Simple  Futurity. 

3.  Mild  Statement.  3.  Result  or  Consequence. 

4.  Rhetorical  Questions.  4.  Cause  or  Reason. 

5.  Concession. 

6.  Comparison. 

7.  Manner. 

8.  Indirect  Questions. 

9.  Substantive  Clauses. 

10.  Temporal  Clauses. 

11.  Indefinite  Relative  Clauses. 

12.  Conditional  Clauses. 

I.     Subjunctives  in  Principal  Statements. 

I.  Imperative  Subjunctive. 

The  imperative  subjunctive,  or  subjunctive  of  exhortation ,  is 
rare  in  recent  literature.  It  is  used  frequently  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Shakespeare : — 

**  Peace  be  unto  you." — St,  Jokn^  xx.  ig, 
**  Well,  sit  we  down." — Hamlet^  I.  /,  33, 
"  Well  he  with  you,  gentlemen." — Ibid.^  II.  ^,  /. 
^''  Be  you  and  I  behind  the  arras  then." — Ibid,,  II.  2^  163. 
**  No  more  be  done." — Ibid,^  V,  /,  2j8. 

It  occurs  in  certain  established  expressions,  as, «« (r^  we  forth," 
''Be  we  bold,"  '*  Well,  then,  de  it  so,"  *•  Te/l  me,  he  that 
knows," — expressions  which  are  rarely  used  in  modern  prose ; 
we  more  readily  say,  **Let  us  go,"  '*  Let  us  be  bold,"  *'  Let  it 
be  so,"  **  Let  him  tell."  The  imperative  subjunctive  always  has 
let  implied  with  it ;  and  its  subject  is  not  limited  with  regard  to 
person.  When,  however,  the  command,  entreaty,  or  request  is 
definitely  in  the  second  person,  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative 
mood  and  not  in  the  subjunctive. 

Although  the  imperative  subjunctive  is  almost  obsolete  in  our 
modern  literature,  and  especially  in  our  modern  prose,  it  still 
retains  a  permanent  place  in  much  of  our  modern  verse : — 

**  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

^Scott:  Tke  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  V,  st,  JC. 

**  Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 

— Scott :  Marmion,  Canto  VI,  st,  13, 
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**  Then  S€ek  we  not  their  camp — for  there 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair." 

—Campbell:  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Pt,  II L  si,  38, 

*'  Let  not  sceptered  king 
Henceforth  be  gracious,  mild  and  merciful 
And  righteous;  rather  be  he  deaf  to  prayer." 

— Bryant:  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey y  Bk,  V,  st,  2, 

"  And  we  who  till  the  grateful  ground        , 
Fling  we  the  golden  showers  around.** 

— Bryant :  Song  of  the  Sower,  U  12, 

"  Be  the  cause  what  it  might." 

— Lowell :  A  Fable  for  Critics,  I,  j, 

2.     Optative  Subjunctive. 

In  the  optative  subjunctive  a  wish  is  always  expressed!  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  imperative  sub- 
junctive ;  while  lei  is  always  implied  with  the  imperative  sub- 
junctive, it  is  sometimes  implied  in  a  mild  sense  with  the  optative. 
But  the  optative  is  generally  detected  by  having  may  expressed 
or  implied.  It  is  found  frequently  in  the  Bible ;  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  it  occurs  three  times  :  **  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  •*  Thy 
kingdom  come^  *'  Thy  will  be*  done J^  It  is  found,  in  a  latent 
sense,  in  many  every-day  expressions:  Albeit  {t\  e,^  although 
it  may  be)  ;  g'ood  bye  {i.  e.^  may  God  be  wi'  you)  \  farewell 
(t\  e.j  may  it  fare  well  with  you).  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
animated  persuasive  discourse  ;  but  is  found  most  frequently  in 
poetry : — 

*'  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring.*^ 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  V,  i,  263, 

*'  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

— Ibid,,  V,  2,371, 

'*  So  ^tf  it  when  I  shall  grow  old." 

—  Wordsworth :  My  Heart  Leaps  up  when  I  Behold,  I.  j, 

*'  Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dew 
Her  head  impearHng." 

—  Wordsworth :  To  the  Daisy,  I,  27, 


**  Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea ! 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure." 

— Arnold:  Sohrab  and Rnstum,  I,  836, 
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**  Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  springy 
Her  harvest  wave,  her  cities  rise" 

— Ptahody :  Our  Country ,  II,  ^9,  jo. 

**  Oh,  save  that  brow  its  virgin  dimness. 
Keep  that  foot  its  lady  primness." 

— Browning:  Pippa  Passes,  II.  148,  14^. 

"  May  children  of  our  children  say 
She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.** 
*  — Tennyson:  To  the  ^ueen,  /.  jj. 

'*  Fair  ship    ...    a  favorable  speed 
PuJ^e  thy  mirror*d  mast.'* 

— Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  I,  gg. 

m 

^*Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty.'* 

— Bryant :  A  Forest  Hymn,  L  iij, 

**  Then  may  ye  warble,  unafraid, 
Where  hands,  that  wear  the  fetter  now.** 

^Bryant:  The  Return  of  the  Birds,  /.  57. 

*^  Large  part  be  theirs  in  what  the  year 
Shall  ripen  for  the  reaper  here.** 

— Bryant :  The  Song  of  the  Sower,  /.  104* 

•*  Where'er  her  troubled  path  may  be 
The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her^*^." 

—  Whitiier :  Snow  Bounds  I.  ^64. 

3.  Subjunctive  of  Mild  Statement. 

The  subjunctive  of  mild  statement  is  the  subjunctive  predi- 
cated in  certain  modified  expressions  by  the  verbs  would^  were 
and  had. 

When  predicated  by  would  this  subjunctive,  like  the  optative, 
expresses  a  wish,  but  expresses  it  in  a  milder  manner. 

'*  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven.*' 

—  Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  /.  a,  182, 

**  I  would  I  had  been  there."— /JxV/.,  /.  2,  2j6, 

"  Would  the  night  were  come." — Ibid  ,  /.  2,  2j6. 

**  I  would  you  were  an  honest  man." — Ibid.,  II.  2,  176. 

*'  Would  it  were  so."— /^*V/.,  ///.  4,  16. 

*'  I  would  you  did,  sir.'* — Ibid.,  V.  2,  140. 

**  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then." 

— Ibid.,  V.  2,  16^, 
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**  I  would  I  had  thj  inches.** 

— Shakespeare :  Antony  and  CUofatra^  I,  j,  41, 

•*  I  vfould  that  I  were  dead." 

—  Tennyson :  Mariana^  /.  12, 

'*  I  would  I  were 
So  tranced,  so  wrapt  in  ecstasies." 

— Tennyson:  Eleanore,  /.  7/. 

"  And  I  would  that  mj  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 

— Tennyson:  Break,  Break,  Break,  /.  j. 

"  JT^kW  God  that  I 
Might  praise  him,  that  great  way,  and  die." 

— Browning:  Tke  Bey  and  tke  Angel,  /.  //. 

'*  Would thtit  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 
Were  life  indeed." 

— Longfellow :  Coplas  de  Maurique,  /.  230, 

*'  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-daj 
Like  her  a  harvester  of  haj." 

—  Wkiiiier :  Maud  Muller,  I.  ji. 

**  Would  it  might  tarry  like  this,  the  beautiful  of  mine." 

— Browning:  Abt  Vogler,  I,  g. 


**  Would  that  I  might  wear  out  life  like  thee." 

— Bryant:  October,  I,  g, 

"Beautiful  cloud!  I  wouldlvr^Tt  with  thee." 

^Bryant:  To  a  Cloud,  I.  7. 

In  the  above  sentences  the  mood  of  the  verbs  can  be  changed 
to  the  indicative  by  substituting  wis  A  for  would.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  where  were  predicates  the  statement  in  a  still 
milder  sense,  the  subjunctive  can  be  changed  to  the  indicative 
by  substituting  would  be  for  were : — 

**  Ful  hard  were  it  to  prove  by  resoun." 

— Ckaucer :  Tke  Parlament  of  Fouls,  /.  j'j^. 

**  *Twere  good  you  let  him  know." 

— Skakespeare :  Hamlet,  III,  4,  188. 

*•  *Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with." 

—Ibid.,  IV.  5, 14. 

"  *Twere  to  consider  too  closely  to  consider  so." 

— Ibid.^  V.  I,  22y, 

"  To  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  thyself." 

— Ibid.^  V,  2^  147. 
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'*  Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent 

Didst  thou 

Keep  with  thj  glorious  train." 

— Shelley  :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty^  /.  S9* 

*'  I were  much  loath  to  breed 

Dispute  betwixt  mjself  and  mine." 

— Tennyson:  The  Princess^  Canto  I,  /.  /jr^. 

"  *Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 
If  yet  he  keep  the  power." 

—Tennyson :  The  Talhing  Oahy  I.  27, 

"  Were  it  well  to  obey,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable  against  himself?" 

— Tennyson:  Morte  d^ Arthur ^  U  gj, 

*•  Were  this  not  well  to  bide  mine  hour?" 

— Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices^  I,  77, 

**  *Twere  Imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall." 

— Elixabeth  B,  Browning':  Mother  and  Poet ^  I,  7$, 

**  With  many  a  wish  the  luck  ii/tfr*  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers." 

—  Whittier:  Snow  Bound,  I.  76. 


'* '  It  were  a  sin,'  she  said,  '  to  harm 
Or  fright  that  friendly  deer.' " 

—Bryant:  The  White-footed  Deer ,1.  27. 

Hady  in  the  idiomatic  expressions,  '*  had  rather,"  **had 
better,"  «<  had  as  lief,"  «*  had  as  soon,"  is  a  subjunctive  of  mild 
statement.  Professor  Earle,  referring  to  this  weakened  sense 
of  the  subjunctive,  calls  it  an  **  attenuated"  subjunctive  mood.* 
Examples  are  numerous  in  Shakespeare  and  the  earlier  poets : — 

**I  hadde  levere  than  my  sherte 
That  ye  had  rad  his  legende,  as  have  I." 

— Chaucer:  Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  l»30i, 

'*  For  lever  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face." 

— Spenser :  Faerie  ^ueene,  Bh,  I ,  Canto  IX.  st,  3a. 

'*  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome." 

— Shakespeare :  Julius  Cessar,  I.  2,  173. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Roman  "  — Ibid.,  IV,  j,  27, 

**  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines." 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  2, 3. 


*Barle*8  Philology  oftk*  English  Tongne,  p.  555.    (MacmilUn  &  Co.) 
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Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  their  contemporaries  frequently 
used  would  and  were  in  connection  with  rather ^  liefer  and 
better i  as  subjunctives  in  their  mild  statements : — 

^*  Ful  Vitiiuere  me  this  counsel  for  to  hide." 

— Chaucer :  The  ShipmatCz  Tale,  /.  759. 

*'  But  rather  vjolde  he  yeven  out  of  doubt." 

— Chaucer:  Prologue,  I.  487, 

**  That  alle  women  levest  wolde 
Be  soverein  of  mannes  love." 

— Gower:  Confessio  Amanlis,  I.  u, 

**  Me  liefer  were  ten  thousand  deaths  priefe." 

— Spenser:  Faerie  ^ueene,  Bk.  II,,  Canto  IV,  si,  28, 

'*  That  death  me  liefer  were  then  such  despight." 

— Ibid.,  Bk,  III,,  Canto  I,  st,  24. 

Shakespeare  was  fond  of  this  idiomatic  use  of  were: — 

*'  After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph 

Than  their  ill  report  while  you  live." 

— Hamlet,  II,  2,  jji, 

**  *Twere  better  not  assay'd." 

-Ibid,,  IV.  7,  133. 

*'  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death." 

— 2  Henry  IV,,  I.  2,  24^. 

••  I  were  best  to  leave  him." 

—I,  Henry  VI.,  V.3,82. 

•*  Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream." 

—  Twelfth  Night,  I.  2,  27, 

**  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  he  said." 

— Merchant  of  Venice,  II.  8, 33. 

**  *Twere  best  not  know  thyself." 

— Macbeth,  /.  2,  73, 

These  idioms  as  subjunctives  of  mild  statement  do  not,  how- 
ever, occur  often  in  recent  poetry.*  I  find  a  few  instances  in 
Tennyson : — 

^**Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace." 

— In  Memoriam,  /.  J4g, 

'*  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 

Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  " 

— Two  Voices,  1,3, 

*•  *Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak." 
— Ibid.,  /.  ^. 


^lliey  are  met  with  frequently  in  recent  newspaper  editorials : — 

"  China  VMmld  better  hand  over  those  foreign  ministers,  else  it  will  cost  her  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dissevered  pigtails."— JTonfai  City  Times,  August  6, 1900. 
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Note  also  Tennyson's  peculiar  use  of  had  in  a  mild  state- 
ment : — 

'*  If  all  wa8  good  and  fair  we  met 
This  earth  ^a^been  the  Paradise." 

— In  Memoriam^  /.  ^82, 

4.  Subjunctives  in  Rhetorical  Qj/estions. 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  verbs,  in  most  instances,  are 
in  the  indicative  mood ;  but  when  the  questions  are  rhetorical 
they  are  sometimes  in  the  subjunctive : — 

**  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely?" 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III,,  2,  826, 

*'  For  who  would  rise  before  this  brave  array 

Without  a  feeling  ofdismay?" 

— Holmes. 

**  Who  would  not  like  to  live  and  see — 

What  waifs  undreamed  of,"  etc. 

— Holmes :  Before  tke  Curfew,  I,  6j, 

(Concluded  next  montk.) 


MANUAL  TRAIPnNG  AT  NAAS. 

CAROLINE  L.  PRATT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PEELINGS  the  most  mixed  must  possess  the  mind  of  any- 
one, except  possibly  a  Swede,  upon  leaving  Naas  after  a 
residence  there  of  six  weeks.  Whether  to  be  more  cheerful 
over  the  prospect  of  being  better  fed  (for  food  is  not  a  strong 
point  at  Naas),  or  more  regretful  at  leaving  so  beautiful  a  spot 
and  so  simple  a  life,  must  always  be  hard  to  decide.  For  Naas 
is  situated  upon  one  of  those  lakes  which  form  a  chain  reaching 
from  Gothenburg  almost  to  Stockholm,  and  which,  in  their 
character  of  winding  in  and  out,  resemble  a  river  more  than  a 
series  of  lakes.  To  just  what  the  word  Naas  is  applicable  was 
quite  hard  to  discover.  There  is  no  post  office  and  no  station. 
The  nearest  of  either  is  Floda  Station,  which  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  tiny  steam  launch,  which  plies  twice  a  day  between 
a  small  town  farther  up  the  lake  and  Floda,  and  which  stops  at 
Naas  upon  each  trip.  *'  What  is  Naas?"  or  **  Where  is  Naas?" 
were  current  questions  amongst  the  students. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  important  buildings  to  which  the  name 
might  be  applied.  There  is  the  factory,  where  all  the  work  is 
done  by  hand,  by  the  way,  even  to  the  ornamental  work  upon 
porches ;  the  home  of  the  director,  which  from  the  lake  is  quite 
beautiful ;  the  seminarium,  where  lectures  are  held  and  much  of 
the  sloyd  work  done ;  and  there  is  the  castle,  the  most  imposing 
building  of  all.  We  had  reasons  to  regret  the  castle,  situated  as 
it  is  quite  a  half  mile  from  the  scene  of  our  daily  labors  and  our 
lodgings.  The  estate  has  been  turned  over  to  the  state,  and 
the  school  itself  is  now  a  state  institution,  and  during  our  stay 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  to  visit 
us  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  We  were  told  one  day  that  this 
visit  was  to  take  place,  and  that  we  should  be  expected  to  wel- 
come the  dignitary  at  six-thirty  the  next  morning.  We  couldn't 
believe  that  any  man  would  appear  on  the  scene  at  such  an  un- 
earthly hour,  and  perhaps  it  was  curiosity  which  made  each  one 
of  us  take  his  place  in  line  in  front  of  the  castle  promptly.  We 
were  all  there,  and  were  hushed  to  quietness  by  the  anxious 
Swedes  when  the  carriage  approached  and  the  gentleman  de- 
scended. We  sang  songs  to  him  and  listened  to  his  speech  in 
Swedish,  and  then  we  tramped  our  half  mile  back  to  the  break- 
fast room,  two  and  two,  singing  Swedish  songs — one  hundred 
and  forty  cross  individuals ;  or  possibly  only  we  English  and 
Americans  were  cross.  We  never  quite  understood  the  feelings 
of  the  Swedes  with  regard  to  these  things. 

If  all  these  buildings  are  Naas,  then  we  might  say  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  woods,  so  many  trees  are  there  and  so  close  are 
the  actual  forests.  The  beautiful  little  birch  trees  which  we 
cultivate  so  carefully  upon  our  lawns  grow  naturally  and  quite 
tjiickly  about  the  home  of  the  director.  Indeed,  one  of  the  pretti- 
est sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  bit  of  birch  woods  near  Naas. 
It  approached  more  nearly  my  childish  dreams  of  fairyland  than 
anything  I  could  think  of  with  which  to  compare  it.  It  seemed 
incongruous  and  intrusive  for  anything  so  big  and  so  ungraceful 
as  a  human  being  to  pass  through  it.  It  was  from  such  a  place 
that  Lewis  Carroll  might  have  received  his  inspiration  to  write 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Boating,  bathing  and  tramping  were  our  principal  amuse- 
ments, and  our  long  evenings,  rather  than  any  time  we  had 
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during  the  day,  made  it  possible  to  indulge  in  these.  Our  hours 
were  long  in  the  sloyd  room,  being  from  eight  until  five,  with 
an  hour  for  lunch. 

We  were  a  motley  group,  if  one  may  apply  the  word  group 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  people,  consisting  of  teachers  from 
many  nations,  even  Egypt  being  represented,  and  of  all  degrees 
and  kinds  of  training.  We  were  more  or  less  school  children 
in  our  behavior,  and  were  treated  as  such.  The  complete  ab- 
sence of  conventionality  would  have  made  us  so,  even  had  we 
not  been  supplied,  as  we  were,  with  printed  sets  of  rules  to 
govern  our  conduct.  For  example :  Lights  out  at  eleven ;  all 
boats  confiscated  if  not  at  the  landing  stage  by  half  past  ten ;  no 
one  may  be  excused  from  work  in  the  sloyd  room  except  by 
permission  from  the  director.  And  all  these  directed  to  people, 
many  of  whom  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  who  had  left  families  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. We  were  all  there  for  work,  however,  so  that  the  rules 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  us  more  merry. 

The  director,  Herr  Salomon,  is  quite  bound  up  in  sloyd,  and 
accepts  the  devotion  for  it  which  many  of  his  students  are  ready 
to  give  it.  As  one  of  the  students  said,  **Sloydites  worship 
sloyd  as  a  fetich."  One  interesting  part  of  our  work  was  a 
daily  lecture  by  Herr  Salomon  of  one  hour  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  sloyd.  He  has  not  mastered  the  English  language  (a  fact 
which  he  recognizes  and  constantly  apologizes  for),  conse- 
quently it  would  seem  hardly  fair  to  criticise  him  upon  any  of 
his  statements ;  but  a  general  criticism  of  the  work  would  not 
be  out  of  place  by  one  who  has  not  only  heard  but  who  has 
seen  as  well. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
systems  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact.  It  is  logical, 
very  rich  and  somewhat  flexible.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  its  richness.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  wooden  utensils  are 
much  more  common  in  Sweden  than  in  America  it  has  been 
comparatively  easy  to  arrange  a  course  of  models  which  admit 
of  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  tools,  and  which  are  quite  useful 
in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  flexibility  of  the  system  is  entirely  within  limits.  It  con- 
sists of  substituting  for  any  model  in  the  course  one  that  con- 
tains about  the  same  exercises. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Naas  system  of  sloyd 
has  its  stanch  adherents.  Everyone  interested  in  education 
must  experience  its  fascination,  even  though  giving  it  but  a 
superficial  examination.  The  models  are  simple  in  the  begin- 
ning, growing  more  and  more  complex ;  and  they  are  attractive 
both  in  the  execution  and  as  finished  products.  It  is  so  perfect 
that  it  is  hard  to  pull  it  to  pieces  and  discover  its  individual 
faults.  Indeed,  it  possesses  few  of  these  by  comparison  with 
other  systems  of  manual  training  with  which  I  am  familiar.  It 
is  the  very  perfectness  of  the  system  with  which  I  have  to  find 
fault. 

As  a  whole,  I  consider  the  Swedish  system  of  sloyd  danger- 
ous, because  it  does  not  admit  of  play  of  individuality  to  great 
enough  extent  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher.  However  it  may 
be  in  Sweden,  the  tendency  in  America  is  less  toward  rigid 
systems  and  more  toward  the  promulgation  of  principles  and 
general  method  amongst  teachers,  allowing  them  to  apply  their 
own  definite  method  in  the  class  rooms.  For  example,  the 
teaching  of  reading  has  gone  through  several  stages  of  rigid 
system,  and  at  last  has  evolved  into  that  state  where  it  is  not 
feared  to  leave  the  method  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  pro- 
vided she  understands  the  merits  of  all  systems  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  systems  are  based.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  can  teach  that  which  is  her  own  is  only  commensu- 
rate with  that  which  she  gets  out  of  such  teaching  for  herself. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  only  this  which  counts.  For  what  the 
teacher  is  is  of  far  more  influence  than  either  what  she  teaches 
or  how  she  teaches  it.  This  is  almost  trite,  so  common  a  saying 
has  it  become,  but  it  remains  yet  for  it  to  become  more  than  *'  a 
saying."  If  a  teacher  gets  nothing  out  of  her  work,  if  she 
teaches  a  system,  she  is  st^mding  still ;  and  no  matter  how  well 
she  teaches  it  she  is  little  less  than  a  machine,  and  her  pupils 
will  partake  of  the  same  quality. 

Nor,  of  all  subjects,  is  it  necessary  to  closely  systematize 
manual  training.  It  is  fascinatingly  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  training  received  through  the  hands  makes  it  quite 
unnecessary.  The  strong  point  of  any  work  in  material  is  that 
it  admits  of  no  other  treatment  than  a  logical  one.  To  obtain  a 
desired  result,  a  logical  conclusion,  a  certain  sequence  of  steps 
must  be  pursued ;  and  this  proves  itself  to  the  pupil  in  the  end, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  glories  of  manual  training.  In  no 
other  work  is  this  true.  The  training  through  the  individual 
model  toward  logical  thought  is  so  great  that  the  fact  whether 
the  models  do  or  do  not  follow  each  other  logically  fades  into 
insignificance.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  work  should  be 
simple  in  the  beginning  and  attractive  throughout.     No  degree 
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of  perfection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  pupil  can  be 
reached  through  a  general  system  with  regard  to  these  two  quali- 
ties. What  would  be  simple  for  one  pupil  would  be  difficult  for 
another,  and  that  which  would  attract  one  would  have  no  attraction 
for  another.  The  teacher  is  the  only  person  who  could  possibly 
•decide  about  a  course  of  models,  and  she  must  decide  not  about 
•one  but  about  several. 

And  so  my  great  grievance  with  the  Swedish  sloyd  system  is 
that  it  is  quite  rigid,  putting  no  premium  upon  individuality  in 
teaching.  It  in  no  wise  recognizes  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
words  *•  A  poor  thing  but  mine  own,"  applied  to  teaching,  as 
containing  more  promise  for  the  future  than  any  degree  of  per- 
fection in  system.  Herr  Salomon,  when  pressed  with  regard  to 
whether  the  Naas  system  could  still  have  its  name  applied  to  it 
if  the  order  of  exercises  were  changed,  although  admitting  this 
order  to  be  arbitrary,  replied,  '*  What  would  become  of  the 
system  if  I  permitted  this?"  What,  indeed,  would  become  of 
it?  It  would  doubtless  go  the  way  of  all  machinery  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  danger  for  sloyd  lies  in  the  fact 
that  as  a  system  it  is  considered  permanent,  and  no  system  was 
ever  that. 
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DR.  HARRIS  has  calculated  the  number  of  hours  allotted,  on 
the  average,  to  different  subjects  during  the  eight  years' 
course.  His  figures  are  instructive.  Orthography  has  from  300  to 
1200  hours,  average,  516;  geography  from  200  to  1000  hours, 
average,  500 ;  history  from  78  to  460  hours,  average,  150 ;  gram- 
mar from  65  to  680  hours,  average,  3cx> ;  arithmetic  from  600  to 
2240  hours,  average,  11 90. 

Now,  if  one  were  to  ask  me  what  strikes  me  as  particularly 
excellent  in  elementary  instruction  in  the  United  States,  I  should 
reply  at  once  that  it  is  manual  dexterity  as  shown  in  penmanship 
and  drawing.  The  fine  exercise  books,  neat  and  well  kept,  were 
worthy  of  all  praise.     In  them  were  displayed,  in  perfect  clear- 
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ness,  the  large  letters  of  the  new  penmanship  which  has  come 
into  vogue  within  three  or  four  years ;  a  kind  of  penmanship 
which  is  without  elegance,  to  be  sure,  and  which  strives  to  re- 
semble printing  as  closely  as  possible  with  its  straight  and  stiff 
letters,  vaguely  suggestive  of  cuneiform  hieroglyphics,  but  how 
clear  and  easy  to  rea'd  !  But  what  is  of  greater  importance  is  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  the  American  school-children  in 
drawing.  Look  over  the  drawing  books  of  the  primary  schools 
and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  you  will  find  drawings  in 
all  of  them  ;  drawings  from  objects,  sketches  in  pencil  or  ink,  and 
sometimes  in  colors.  Drawing  is  king  in  American  schools.  It 
is  so  not  only  because  it  is  taught  regularly  as  a  separate  study 
during  the  eight  years  of  school,  but  also  because  it  is  mixed 
with  all  the  other  subjects  of  study.  All  exercises  in  composi- 
tion, style,  or  history  are  illustrated  with  drawings,  more  or  less 
well  done,  made  by  the  pupils.  Just  as  we  require  that  morals 
should  be  introduced  into  all  our  school  exercises,  the  Americans 
seem  to  demand  that  drawing  should  receive  the  same  attention 
in  their  schools. 

In  a  special  monograph  entitled,  *'  Art  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion," Mr.  Clarke  relates  the  history  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  an  analysis  of  his  work.  He  shows  how  drawing 
was  introduced  into  the  school  programme,  particularly  after 
1876,  under  the  impulse  given  by  Messrs.  Philbrick,  Perkins 
and  Smith.  The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  prejudice 
which  regarded  the  talent  for  drawing  as  a  gift  of  genius,  and  it 
was  then  necessary  to  show  by  experiment  that  any  child  whose 
fingers  are  uninjured  can  learn  to  draw.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  American  pedagogues  do  not  follow  merely  the  application 
of  drawing  to  industrial  subjects,  in  their  careful  education  of 
the  eye  and  hand;  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  people 
who  are  practical  above  all  others,  but  they  have  given  due 
prominence  to  aesthetic  cultivation  as  well.  They  strive  to  make 
the  child  see  accurately  what  he  does  see  and  reproduce  it  ex- 
actly, but  they  also  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  to  beauty. 
They  therefore  show  him  the  reproductions  of  the  chefs-cC- 
(Buvres  of  art  of  all  times  and  countries.  They  endeavor,  in  a 
word,  to  combine  the  useful  and  the  beautiful ;  to  prepare  at  once 
apprentices  for  industrial  art  and  admirers  of  art  for  itself. 
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The  United  States,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  experienced  its 
barren  period,  when  education  was  not  as  yet  a  recognized  profes- 
sion and  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  first  comers.  In  his  in- 
teresting monograph  on  the  Training  of  Teachers,  prepared  for 
the  Exposition,  Mr.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  tells  us  of  the  teachers  of  former  days 
upon  whom  were  imposed  the  niost  diverse  duties.  They  acted 
as  court  messengers,  served  summonses,  conducted  certain  cere- 
monial services  of  the  church,  led  the  Sunday  choir,  rang  the 
bell  for  church  and  dug  graves.  Things  have  changed,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  how  the  Americans  are  situated  to-day  in 
regard  to  the  professional  preparation  of  their  teachers.  Let  us 
say  at  once  that,  according  to  their  own  statements,  despite  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made,  the  situation  is  far  from 
being  entirely  satisfactory.  Too  many  teachers  are  still  insuffi- 
ciently prepared  for  their  functions. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  is,  nevertheless,  considerable. 
They  have  increased  quite  rapidly  since  the  epoch  (1839-40) 
when  the  first  three  were  established  in  Massachusetts  at  Lex- 
ington, Barre  and  Bridgewater.  To-day,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics  (1897-98),  they  number  345,  including  both 
public  and  private  institutions.  The  public  normal  schools, 
which  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  private  (137  against  178) 
have,  nevertheless,  a  much  larger  attendance  (46,245,  against 
21,293).  The  total  number  of  normal  students,  male  and  female, 
seems  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  attendance 
of  French  normal  schools,  viz.,  67,538,  against  7,736  (statistics 
of  1896-97).  In  the  private  schools  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  male  and  female  students,  10,597  males  and  10,696 
females,  while  in  the  public  normal  schools,  as  is  natural  in  a 
country  where  the  female  teachers  greatly  outnumber  the 
males  as  has  been  shown,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many 
young  women  as  young  men,  or  33,667,  against  12,578.  There 
are  1,863  teachers  or  directors  in  the  public  normal  schools  and 
1,008  in  the  private, — a  total  of  2,871.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
American  normal  schools  are  not  30  well  equipped  as  ours  for 
instruction,  since,  with  eight  or  nine  times  as  many  students, 
they  have  only  about  a  thousand  more  teachers,  the  French 
normal  schools  showing  an  administrative  or  teaching  force  of 
1,749  persons  in  1897. 
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An  army  of  67,538  pedagogical  students  is  very  large,  and 
yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  appearance  in  this  case  is  somewhat  decep- 
tive, because  all  the  students  in  the  American  normal  schools 
are  not  real  candidates  for  teachers'  positions.  The  same  care 
is  not  exercised  in  regard  to  their  fitness  for  admission  as  in 
France,  nor  are  the  same  proofs  of  previous  knowledge  re- 
quired. The  consequence  is  that  at  the  end  of  their  studies,  a 
period  which  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  and  even  longer, 
many  of  the  students  do  not  obtain  the  diploma  which  attests 
their  professional  aptitude.  In  1898  there  were  only  11,255 
graduates,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  number  of  students.  Now 
the  expenditure  of  new  teachers  which  the  American  school 
machine  effects  in  one  year,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Hinsdale,  would  represent  not  less  than  40,000  persons,  so 
that  there*are  three  times  as  many  vacancies  as  there  arer  candi- 
dates for  them  coming  from  the  normal  schools.  The  situation, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  worse  than  in  France. 

In  America,  as  elsewhere,  routine  is  the  scourge  of  the 
school.  Mechanical  instruction,  which  is  contented  to  teach 
words  and  neglects  to  exercise  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
child,  or  teach  him  to  think  and  observe  for  himself,  is  still 
frequently  found  in  the  United  States.  In  the  manual  which 
we  have  already  cited.  Dr.  Harris  recognizes  that  American 
teachers  abuse  text-book  instruction.  While  in  Germany  oral 
teaching  prevails,  as  he  remarks,  in  America  the  letter,  written 
or  printed,  the  book,  the  text  learned  by  heart,  takes  its  place. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  sensible  progress  and  a  tendency  to 
make  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence,  to 
his  **  apperception,"  as  Herbart  calls  it,  and  as  the  American 
pedagogues,  who  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  disciples 
of  Herbart,  repeat  after  him.  The  number  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers who  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  old  superannuated  methods  is 
not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  It  is  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  normal  schools,  and  also  of  certain  other  institutions 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  that  Dr.  Harris  attributes 
the  amelioration  which  he  points  out,  and  which  is  manifested 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  professionally  educated 
teachers. 

Progress  would  be  still  more  marked  if  the  American  normal 
schools  were  to  confine  their  w^ork  to  preparing  for  elementary 
instruction.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They  some- 
times number  as  many  as  1,600  students  in  one  institution,  but 
a  large  part  of  these  are  not,  properly  speaking,  normal  school 
students.  The  schools  furnish  a  large  amount  of  miscellane- 
ous  teaching,  and    are    not  exclusively   professional.      They 
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share  the  work  of  colleges  of  secondary  instruction,  dupli- 
cate their  instruction,*  and  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and 
even  higher  ones.  Some  of  their  graduates  pass  to  the  univer- 
sities and  in  some  schools  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  In  a 
word,  in  this  department,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  American 
school  system,  we  note  the  absence  of  precise  lines  of  demar- 
cation, in  consequence  of  which  hardly  any  institution  of  instruc- 
tion presents  a  pure  type,  but  is,  as  it  were,  of  mixed  blood. 
Thus  the  high  school  is  at  once  a  secondary  college  and  a 
superior  primary  school.  Some  universities  are  nothing  more 
than  lyc^es.  In  the  same  way  the  normal  school  is  an  hybrid 
institution,  which  sometimes  takes  the  title  of  normal  college  and 
sometimes  even  that  of  normal  universitv.  Thus  we  see  how 
it  is  that  American  normal  schools  do  not  suffice  for  recruiting 
the  teaching  force  of  the  primary  schools.  In  Massachusetts 
itself  there  are  only  38  teachers  out  of  100  who  have  attended 
the  normal  schools. t  Whence  come  the  others?  From  many 
institutions  of  different  kinds  which  the  Americans,  who  are 
always  fertile  in  expedients,  have  invented  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
their  system.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many  students  in  the 
colleges,  the  academies,  the  universities  and  even  in  the  high 
schools,  besides  the  normal  schools,  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves more  or  less  actively  for  teaching.  These  are  called 
«* normal"  students,  and  number  about  16,000.  They  attend 
separate  courses,  which  are  called  teachers'  training  classes. 
This  kind  of  preparation  is  very  limited,  and  includes  two  or 
three  special  subjects,  sometimes  only  one ;  and  yet,  while  the 
Americans  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  this  antiquated  method, 
they  put  up  with  it  and  continue  to  employ  it.  In  1895  there 
were  83  classes  of  this  kind  in  New  York  with  1,278  students. 
In  the  second  place  there  is  an  original  institution,  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  called  the  teachers'  institute.  In  this  organi- 
zation the  object  is  not  so  much  to  prepare  teachers  before  their 
entrance  upon  their  duties  as  to  complete  the  education  of  those 
who  have  already  obtained  positions  as  teachers.  With  us,  after 
the  teacher  has  left  the  normal  school  he  is  left  to  himself.  It  is 
judged  that  the  equipment  which  he  carries  from  the  school 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Doubtless  he  will  be 


*  [t  is  intcresttn);  to  note  that  in  certain  normal  schools  the  instruction  is  more  specialized  than 
with  us.  See.  for  example,  the  carefully  prepared  exhibit  of  the  normal  school  ot  Philadelphia. 
In  that  school  there  is  a  section  called  "  school  of  observation  and  practice."  The  future  teachers 
devote  themselves  in  that  school  almost  exclusively  to  zoology  and  botany,  which  studies  are 
carried  out  into  details  Each  student  has  a  simple  and  a  compound  microscope.  The  theory  of 
evolution  is  taught  in  twelve  lectures,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  very  complete. 

t  The  expenditures  for  the  34e^  American  normal  schools,  public  and  private,  amounts  to 
$4,344,66)  (1S97-98).  For  our  174  French  normal  schools,  one  half  the  number,  the  expenditure 
in  1S96-97  was  $1,674,5^4,  so  that  the  outlay  for  the  American  schools  exceeds  the  French;  but,  in 
reality,  ttie  expense  ot  the  American  is  less  than  ours  when  we  consider  that  the  number  of 
American  students  is  eight  or  nine  times  greater  than  ours. 
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able  to  extend  his  pedagogical  knowledge  through  his  own 
daily  labor  and  the  reading  of  pedagogical  journals,  but  he  will 
never  attend  regular  courses  again  in  order  to  quicken  his  zeal  or 
perfect  his  professional  aptitudes.  The  continuation-school 
work  which  we  are  now  increasing  for  his  pupils  no  longer 
exists  for  him. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  different.  There  all  kinds  of  means 
are  employed  to  keep  the  teachers  wide  awake,  prevent  then) 
from  falling  into  the  ruts  of  routine  or  trusting  to  their  own 
individual  experiences,  and  to  summon  them  incessantly  to  sup- 
plement their  knowledge  and  revive  their  enthusiasm  by  con- 
tact with,  and  listening  to,  the  most  competent  educators.  In 
other  words  the  American  normal  school  has  its  post-gradu- 
ate course,  or  continuation,  school,  so  to  speak  which,  under 
various  forms,  aids  the  teachers  already  installed  in  their  func- 
tions to  complete  their  education.  Th6  **  teachers*  institute"  is 
not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name,  a  permanent  institution, 
but  is  a  temporary  organization  ;  so  much  so  that  sometimes  it 
only  lasts  two  or  three  days,  although  its  usual  term  is  several 
weeks,  during  the  months  October-December,  or  April-May,  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  instruction  relates  some- 
times to  a  special  branch  of  study,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire 
range  of  pedagogy.  Regarded  at  the  start  as  provisional  expe- 
dients the  •*  teachers'  institutes"  have  been  in  existence  sixty 
years,  the  first  sessions  dating  from  1843.  In  some  cases  they 
were  founded  through  private  initiative,  while  in  others  they  have 
received  support  from  the  State.  They  are  divided  into  district, 
city  and  county  institutes.  In  1886-87  the  Bureau  of  Education 
enumerated  2,003  institutes  with  a  clientele  of  138,985  hearers ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  The  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 
country  consider  it  an  honor  to  give  addresses  before  these 
assemblies.  As  has  been  said,  the  instruction  given  in  the 
institutes  is  intended  for  working  teachers,  and  they  retain  their 
salaries  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  just  as  if  they 
were  performing  their  regular  duties.  But  while  they  are  in 
principle  schools  of  improvement,  the  teachers'  institutes  also 
serve  to  prepare,  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  rapid  ex- 
temporaneous work  of  a  few  weeks,  the  future  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  the  primary  schools  for  their  duties.  They  render 
service  in  many  ways,  and  especially  by  developing  a  profes- 
sional spirit  and  exciting  enthusiasm  through  the  relations  they 
establish  between  teachers  in  the  humblest  villages  and  the 
eminent  •*  representative"  men  of  American  education. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  to  the  teachers'  institutes  that  school-teach- 
ers, turned  scholars,  go  to  supplement  their  knowledge  and  per- 
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feet  their  professional  competence.  As  Mr.  Hinsdale  remarked, 
there  is  not,  probably,  another  country  in  the  world  so  abund- 
antly provided  as  the  United  States  with  the  auxiliary  means  of 
education  which  bring  associations,  clubs  and  universities  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  must  not  forget  the  summer  schools 
which,  under  diverse  forms,  offer  to  teachers  the  various  re- 
sources of  their  numberless  courses.  Americans  attach  so  much 
importance  to  these  institutions  that  a  special  monograph  on 
Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension  (No.  i6  of  the 
collection)  was  prepared  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  that  paper  can  be  read  with 
interest  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  institution  of  popular 
instruction  which  is  so  well  known  in  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  System.  Every  year  during  July 
and  August,  while  the  fashionable  portion  of  American  society 
resorts  to  Saratoga  and  other  watering  places,  education  holds 
its  sessions  and  installs  a  station  of  studies  at  a  little  village  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua.  There  thousands  of  voluntary 
students  meet,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  eager  to 
listen  to  the  masters  of  science  who,  in  turn,  do  not  disdain  to 
take  the  improvised  chairs  of  this  ephemeral  university,  which 
resembles  a  temporary  camp.  People  go  to  Chautauqua,  says 
Professor  Adams,  to  attend  lectures,  listen  to  music,  pursue 
courses  of  study  and  enjoy  school  life  in  the  open  air.  Among 
the  various  motives  which  actuate  this  populous  assembly  must 
doubtless  be  counted  the  seeking  for  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ments and  the  satisfying  of  the  religious  emotions,  but  the  dom- 
inating idea  is  the  pursuit  of  instruction,  both  general  and  profes- 
sional, the  latter  being  such  as  can  be  developed  in  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  methods  of  education.  The  result  is  that  many 
teachers  return  from  their  studious  vacations  cheered  by  the 
diversions  of  Chautauqua  but  also  bringing  a  new  equipment  of 
knowledge  and  of  pedagogical  aptitude.  The  summer  work  of  the 
Chautauqua  system  is  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  year 
by  a  literary  and  scientific  club,  which  directs  from  a  distance 
the  home  studies  and  reading  of  all  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Since  its  establishment  in  1874  ^^  Chautauqua  institute 
has  always  prospered.  It  has  produced  smaller  Chautauquas 
which  number,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  more  than  three 
hundred  for  the  whole  country,  all  organized  on  the  same  model. 
The  admiration  which  the  Americans  profess  for  the  annual 
meetings  at  Lake  Chautauqua  is  shared  by  foreigners.  A  Ger- 
man writer,  Von  Hoist,  the  author  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  when  asked  what  were  the  most  character- 
istic things  he  had  seen  in  North  America,  replied,  **Go  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  then  see  Chautauqua." 
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There  are,  besides,  other  forms  of  summer  schools.  We 
may  mention,  without  enlarging  further  upon  this  subject,  the 
school  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  in- 
struction is  partly  academic,  or  general,  in  its  scope,  and  is 
partly  devoted  to  pedagogics.  In  twenty-two  years  more  than 
10,000  persons  have  attended  this  school.  Upon  the  whole, 
remarks  Professor  Hinsdale,  it  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that 
nowhere  has  a  more  serious  instruction  been  offered  to  teach- 
ers, or  under  a  more  attractive  form,  than  in  the  summer 
schools. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  our  enumeration  of  the 
pedagogical  inventions  of  the  Americans.  It  might  be  said  of 
the  United  States  that  the  current  of  pedagogics  runs  there  in 
full  channels.  Out  of  430  colleges  and  universities  there  were 
220  in  1896-1897  provided  with  a  chair  of  pedagogics.  Besides 
their  regular  courses  of  instruction  the  universities,  or  some  of 
them,  extend  their  activity  by  means  of  lectures  which  are  given 
in  neighboring  cities,  and  questions  of  education  are  not  neg- 
lected in  this  circulating  form  of  instruction.  To  be  sure 
university  extension,  which  is  an  English  importation,  has  had 
little  success  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Professor  Hins- 
dale, while  '*  teachers'  reading  circles,"  institutions  which  were 
inaugurated  in  Ohio  in  1882,  have  met  with  great  favor.  There 
are  courses  of  study  for  young  teachers,  which  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  analogous  institutions  in  that  two  or  three  works 
of  science  or  education,  selected  with  care,  are  studied  thoroughly 
during  the  whole  year.  English  translations  of  French  authors 
have  sometimes  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  text-books  for 
these  thorough  studies.  The  most  prosperous  of  these  clubs 
seems  to  be  that  of  Indiana.  The  duration  of  the  course  there, 
as  in  Ohio,  is  four  years.  Finally,  among  the  sources  whence 
the  American  teacher  can  derive  the  principles  and  rules  of 
education,  are  the  special  establishments  called  teachers'  col- 
leges, which  are  analogous  to  our  superior  normal  schools  of 
Fontenay  and  Saint  Cloud.  The  school  of  pedagogy  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  one  of  these.  It  was 
founded  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  sent  to  the  Exposition  a 
series  of  documents,  plans,  photographs,  books  and  pamphlets 
which  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  diverse  phases  of  professional 
education  which  teachers  receive  in  it.  This  professional  school 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  Not  to  mention  that  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  Chicago,  thanks  to  the  princely  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker,  there  is 
already  a  college  of  teachers  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
there  are  faculties  of  education  as  there  are  of  law  and  medicine 
elsewhere  in  the  country.     The  teachers'  college  of  New  York 
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IS  a  distinct  department  of  Columbia  University.  It  provides 
a  complete  theoretical  course  besides  a  school  of  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  There  are  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  but  of  less  importance  attached  to  Clark 
University,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

After  this  how  can  we  repeat  John  Stuart  Mill's  saying  that 
people  in  the  United  States  are  imbued  with  the  fatal  belief  that 
any  one  can  do  anything?     The  people  of  the  United  States 
constantly  recall  this  somewhat  severe  criticism,  and,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  career  of  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  making  a  considerable  effort  to  insure  professional  fit- 
ness and  increase  the  ardor  of  their  army  of  425,cxx>  teachers. 
They  have   not  yet,  however,  succeeded   in  satisfying   them- 
selves, but  are  still  in  need  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-pre- 
pared teachers — professional  teachers — as  they  were  reminded 
by  a  German,  Mr.  Schlee,  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.     But 
their  interest  in   this   question   is   deeply  stirred.     The  great 
Horace  Mann  taught  them  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  sov- 
ereign  utility   and,  indeed,  the   necessity  of  normal   schools. 
TJiey  have   created   them   by  hundreds.     Still   they  have  not 
enough,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  and  remedy  the 
inadequateness  of  the  regular  instruction  they  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  with  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  organization  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and  which    has  its 
origin  in  the  freedom  of  public  and  private  initiative,  they  have 
multiplied  the  temporary  or  permanent  centers  of  professional 
education.     From  these  efforts  it  results  that  the  body  of  teach- 
ers is  becoming  more  and  more  equal  to  its  duties,  and  is  now 
generally  provided  with  certificates  and  diplomas.     These  cer- 
tificates and  licenses  to  teach  have,  moreover,  the  peculiarity 
that  they  are  only  available  for  the  cities  in  which  they  were 
granted.     Nor  are  they  always  available  indefinitely  or  for  life. 
They  do   not  constitute  an   inalienable  right   like  the  French 
brevets.     As  if  they  wished  to  take  precautions  against  routine 
and   the   indifference  which   is  sometimes  engendered  by  the 
security  of  a  settled  position,  the  Americans  confer  diplomas 
which  are  limited  to  three   years  or  a  little  more,  so  that  his 
retention   in   his   position   is  not  guaranteed   to  the  negligent 
teacher  who  has  not  succeeded  in  refreshing  his  knowledge,  or 
has  forgotten  to  do  so,  by  continued  study  and  effort.     More- 
over, the  teacher  is  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  super- 
vision, advice,  support,  approval  and  reprimand  by  the  inspector 
who  visits  his  school,  controls  his  methods  and  reports  upon  the 
results  of  his  teaching.     It  is  the  aim  to  select  the  inspectors 
from  among  men  of  experience,  to  strengthen  their  authority 
and  free  them  from  the  influence  of  partisan  politicians,  •'  the 
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scourge  of  Democracy."  *  In  a  word,  says  Doctor  Harris,  the 
progress  of  American  institutions  of  primary  instruction  is  due  to 
two  causes :  first,  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  better 
informed  and  better  trained  teachers,  and,  secondly,  to  the  more 
careful  selection  of  a  body  of  competent  inspectors. 

If  we  look  at  any  one  of  the  numerous  photographs  which 
the  Americans  sent  to  the  Exposition  showing  a  class  of  pupils, 
we  see  that  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  well  thought  of  in  the 
United  States.  In  all  grades  of  education,  in  the  primary 
school,  thie  kindergarten  and  the  high  school,  as  well  as  in  the 
college,  and  even  the  university,  little  girls  and  maidens  are 
seen  sitting  together  with  small  boys  and  youths.  Co-education 
is  the  law  in  the  public  schools  of  all  grades,  in  the  State  uni- 
versities as  well  as  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  extending 
more  and  more  in  the  colleges ;  that  is  to  say,  in*  the  institutions 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  high  school  is  continued.  In 
his  interesting  monograph  upon  the  education  of  women,  Presi- 
dent Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  shows  us  how 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  this  respect.  In  1870,  out  of  one 
hundred  colleges,  there  were  seventy  exclusively  attended  by 
young  men,  while  in  1898  there  were  only  twenty  so  attended. 
More  and  more  are  the  barriers  breaking  down.  Excepting 
the  Catholic  colleges  and  a  few  old  universities  where  the 
ancient  traditions  survive,  the  doors  are  opening  wide  to  the 
multitude  of  young  American  women  who  are  as  eager  for 
instruction  as  their  brothers.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
presence  of  the  feminine  element  does  not  tend  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  studies.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  President 
Carey  Thomas,  a  uniform  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
female  collegians  are  slighty  superior  to  their  comrades  of  the 
stronger  sex.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. One  is  that  the  young  women  have  greater  applica- 
tion and  a  higher  morality,  and  are  not  diverted  from  their 
studies  by  the  distractions  of  athletic  sports. 

Co-education  is,  therefore,  anchored  in  American  customs, 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  institutions  exclusively  devoted 
to  women,  such  as  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
When  Horace  Mann  founded  the  celebrated  mixed  college  at 
Antioch  he  could  not  have  expected  a  greater  success  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes  together,  of  which  he  was  the  enthusi- 
astic advocate,  than  is  evinced  by  its  present  condition.  What 
demonstrates  the  vitality  and  growing  popularity  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  observation  that  not  only  has  the  number  of  colleges 
which  admit  co-education  considerably  increased,  but  the  num- 

*  See  Monograph  No.  i.  Educational  Organization  and  Administration,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Sloan  Draper. 
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ber  of  female  students  in  those  colleges  has  also  increased  very 
sensibly.  Thus,  in  1890  the  female  contingent  was  thirty-one 
per  cent,  while  in  1898  it  had  increased  to  thirty-six  per  cent. 
Feminism  is  growing  in  the  United  States.  Female  teachers 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  In  1870  there  were  59  female 
to  100  male  teachers,  while  in  1898  there  ^  were  67  to  100, 
on  the  average,  the  proportion  rising  in  certain  States  in  the 
North  and  on  the  Atlantic  to  80  female  to  100  male  teachers. 
When  they  speak  of  their  teachers,  therefore,  the  Americans  use 
the  feminine  gender  quite  freely.  Many  reasons  have  been  given 
for  this  predominance  of  the  female  element  in  the  teaching 
function,  but  one  in  particular,  which  is  new  to  us,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Carey  Thomas,  and  that  is  that  the  movement  for 
creating  public  schools  occurred  during  the  five  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  18161,  at  which  time  of  intestine  strife,  the  men 
being  needed  for  the  army,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
women  for  teachers.  This  practice,  once  fixed  by  circum- 
stances, has  continued  and  been  developed,  experience  having 
demonstrated  how  well  women  are  endowed  with  pedagogical 
aptitudes. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  other  subjects,  and  first  to  the  education 
of  the  Negro.  A  monograph  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
principal  of  a  Negro  institution  and  himself  a  Negro,  instructs 
us  upon  this  subject,  a  subject  well  worthy  of  attention,  since  it 
involves  the  intellectual  and  moral  future  often  millions  of  indi- 
viduals of  a  race  whose  first  representatives  in  the  country  were 
twenty  Negro  slaves,  who  were  brought  to  Virginia  in  1619. 

The  time  when  it  was  a  maxim  of  government  that  Negroes 
must  be  kept  in  ignorance  in  order  to  perpetuate  slavery,  has 
passed  away.  In  1829  a  law  of  the  State  of  Georgia  declared 
that  any  person  who  should  teach  a  colored  man  to  read  or 
write  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  and  flogging.  Since  the 
civil  and  political  emancipation  of  the  race,  in  1865,  schools  for 
Negroes  have  multiplied.  In  the  sixteen  Southern  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  Negro  population  is  con- 
centrated, there  are  1,460,000  colored  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  elementary  schools.  This  figure  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
since  it  is  less  by  a  million  than  the  total  number  of  Negro 
children  of  school  age,  which  is  2,816,340.  The  elementary 
studies  are  supplemented  by  a  large  proportion  of  young  colored 
people  who  attend  the  colleges  and  universities  provided  for 
them.  Teaching  and  preaching  are  the  two  occupations  which 
particularly  attract  colored  men  when  they  follow  a  liberal  pro- 
fession. After  thirty  years  of  eflfort,  says  an  American  writer, 
there  are  25,615  Afro- Americans  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
South,  and  4,000  who  are  in  the  Christian  ministry.     The  rest. 
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the  great  majority,  are  prepared  for  different  industrial  employ- 
ments, an  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  in  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Washington. 

A  special  section  of  the  American  exhibit  was  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  Indians.*  From  the  tables  exhibited  it  appears 
that  there  are  not  more  than  38,cxx)  Indian  children  altogether; 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  decrease  ot  the  primitive  races  who 
were  formerly  the  masters  of  the  American  continent.  Of  these 
38,000  children  there  are  25,202  enrolled  in  the  schools  and 
26,522  in  attendance.  Attendance  and  application  are  not  easier 
to  obtain  from  young  Indians  than  from  other  children  in  all 
countries.  The  expenditure  for  the  Indian  schools  is  large, — 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  a  year;  which  sum  maintains  295 
schools,  in  which  2,025  persons  are  employed,  including  teachers 
(male  and  female)  and  superintendents,  of  which  number  623 
are  Indians.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  schools,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Indians,  who 
are  scattered  about  on  their  reservations,  are  for  the  most  part 
boarding  schools.  No  less  than  19,701  pupils  attend  these 
schools,  while  the  day  schools  number  only  5,501  pupils. 

A  very  interesting  album,  sent  to  the  Exposition,  contains 
photographs  illustrating  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Indians,  such 
as  their  lodges  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  bought  in  the 
neighboring  town  ;  the  "  good  Indian  *'  preparing  to  visit  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  Some  of  the  photographs,  which  show  the  trans- 
formation that  education  produces  in  the  young  Indians,  are 
particularly  interesting.  One  view  shows  us  a  young  girl  and 
two  boys  before  their  admission  to  school,  and  another  exhibits 
the  same  trio  three  years  later.  What  a  metamorphosis,  in  the 
dress,  of  course,  but  also  in  the  physiognomy,  and  almost,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  very  color  of  the  skin !  And  the  moral 
change  is  still  more  evident.  A  great  majority  of  these  young 
Indians  consist  of  attentive,  docile  and  industrious  students. 
The  director  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
reports  iii  out  of  500  students  as  **  excellent,"  246  "good," 
103  **  fairly  good,"  31  ''poor,"  and  only  9  are  marked  *'bad." 
Would  the  proportion  be  much  different  in  a  school  of  civilized 
children  ? 

In  these  schools  it  is  not  only  the  pupils  who  are  Indians, 
but  a  quite  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  Indians  also ; 
namely,  623,  against  1,402  whites.  As  to  the  programmes  of 
studies,  in  the  day  schools  the  pupils  learn  to  speak,  read  and 
write  English,  study  arithmetic  and  drawing,  besides  geogra- 
phy, natural  science  and  history,  and  they  have  exercises  in 

*  Monograph  No.  iS  of  the  collection  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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singing.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  inculcating  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  kindness  and  prompt  obedience.  Hand-work  is  not 
neglected.  The  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  tools,  gardening, 
and,  sometimes,  the  care  of  cattle ;  while  the  girls  are  in- 
structed in  sewing,  cooking  and  other  household  arts.  Many 
schools  intended  for  children  of  civilized  races  in  other  coun- 
tries do  not  have  a  more  complete  plan  of  studies ;  and  what  is 
especially  a  matter  of  admiration  is  that  many  white  teachers 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  elevating 
young  savages  and  providing  them  with  intellectual  freedom, 
for  which  purpose  they  must  consent  to  live  upon  the  remote 
Indian  reservations.  Our  French  teachers  sometimes  complain  of 
the  isolation  and  ennui  from  which  they  suffer  in  their  country 
schools.  What  would  they  say  of  the  life  of  the  American 
teacher,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  midst  of  Indian  camps,  far  from 
all  the  comforts  of  civilization  ?  As  Mr.  Heilman  says,  a  ver- 
itable spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is  necessary  to  perform 
such  a  task.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  in  these  humble  day  schools 
men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  sanctified^  and  women 
who  are  divinely  inspired. 

The  boarding  schools  have  a  more  complicated  organization. 
They  have  each  a  whole  staff,  consisting  of  superintendent,  a 
body  of  teachers  and  servants,  as  well  as  a  tailor,  carpenter, 
shoemaker,  etc.  Since  1894  kindergartens  have  been  added 
to  those  institutions.  The  boarding  school  is  not  merely  a 
school ;  it  is  a  household  and  a  community.  It  affords  shelter, 
food  and  clothing  to  its  pupils,  accustoms  them  to  decency,  cul- 
tivates their  taste,  and  endeavors  to  elevate  them  morally  and 
develop  their  religious  life. 

The  results  of  Indian  education  are  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the 
Americans,  statistics  published  some  years  ago  showing  that  a 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  boarding  schools,  upon  their 
return  to  their  families,  manifest  the  efficacy  of  the  lessons  they 
have  received  by  their  success  in  life,  and  by  their  remaining 
faithful  to  the  white  man's  ways. 

We  are  far  from  having  seen  and  noted  everything  in  the 
American  education  exhibit.  Space  and  time  are  wanting 
to  analyze  the  matter  relating  to  physical  training,  to  commer- 
cial, agricultural  and  industrial  education,  or  that  of  the  defective 
classes,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes,  or  of  idiots,  to  whom  the 
Americans  give  a  milder  name  than  we,  calling  them  **  feeble- 
minded."    AH  this  would  require  a  separate  article. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  Exhibition  without  mentioning  the 
splendid  palaces  devoted  to  education,  whose  elegance  and  size 
we  are  able  to  appreciate,  even  at  a  distance,  as  shown  in  the 
photographs,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number.     As  far  as 
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architecture  and  school  hygiene  are  concerned  the  Americans 
are  incontestably  the  masters  of  all  of  us,  and  no  people  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  install  the  pupils  of  primary  instruction 
in  comfortable  surroundings.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  from 
this  point  of  view  than  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Morrison  on 
school  architecture  and  h3'^giene. 

The  schoolhouse,  says  that  author,  is  the  infallible  test  of  the,, 
degree  of  pedagogical  progress  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated.  It  is  the  monument  and  the  history  of  the  success  or 
failure,  of  the  ignorance  or  wisdom,  the  poverty  or  wealth,  the 
parsimony  or  liberality  of  the  people  who  built  and  maintain 
it.  And  we  must  conclude  that  the  Americans  are  a  fortunate, 
wise,  wealthy  and  generous  people,  for  their  school  buildings, 
from  the  material  point  of  view,  realize  almost  completely  the 
ideal  of  what  such  buildings  should  be.  Notwithstanding  their 
free  expenditure,  however,  it  would  not  be  exact  to  say  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  economy.  See,  for  example,  the  country  school- 
house  for  one  class  room  which  Mr.  Morrison  shows  in  his 
work.  It  is  not  large  nor  luxurious,  but  is  of  moderate  size  and 
simply  furnished  ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  it  costs  only 
3,000  francs  ($600).  The  net  cost  of  a  schoolhouse  for  two 
classes  is  12,000  francs  ($2,400),  and  for  one  designed  for 
three  classes  30,000  francs  ($6,000).  If  we  pass  to  buildings 
of  a  larger  class,  which  sometimes  accommodate  2,000  and  3,000 
pupils,  we  reach  a  cost  which  is  undoubtedly  enormous,  but 
which  appears  to  be,  nevertheless,  smaller  than  similar  buildings 
in  France  would  require. 

Americans  do  not  disdain  external  ornamentation  and  hand- 
some fa9ades  for  their  schoolhouses, — things  which  give  an 
agreeable  aspect  to  their  exteriors.  But  what  they  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  is  the  internal  installation,  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  sound  hygienic  conditions,  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  our  architects  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  heating  apparatus,  the  air  supply  and 
ventilation,  described  by  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  an  expert  on 
these  subjects,  as  shown  in  his  work,  "  The  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation of  School  Buildings."  Many  ingenious  processes  have 
been  invented  by  the  builders  of  the  schoolhouses,  who,  while 
making  it  their  principal  object  to  provide  for  the  health  of  the 
scholars,  neglect  nothing  which  can  be  suggested  by  the  law  of 
hygiene  or  can  contribute  to  comfort.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  keep  the  scholars  warm  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
but  they  must  be  kept  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  fill  their  lungs  with  it  constantly. 
And  as  itl  some  of  the  cities  theaters  and  concert  halls  are 
placed  on  the   roofs  of  buildings,  sometimes  seven  and  eight 
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Stories  high,  so,  when  space  is  limited,  the  halls  of  recreation 
are  sometimes  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the  schoolhouses.  But 
there  is  rarely  any  want  of  space,  the  Americans  being  deter- 
mined that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  spacious  enough  to  allow 
each  pupil  to  have  plenty  of  room.  This  is  one  reason  why 
they  have  discarded  the  system  of  school  benches  upon  which 
the  children  are  squeezed  together,  elbow  to  elbow.  The  single 
desk,  a  separate  chair  for  each  pupil,  is  the  universal  rule,  and 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  schoolroom ;  and  is  appre- 
ciated not  only  as  a  means  of  facilitating  discipline,  but  the 
Americans  also  see  in  it  an  image  of  the  individual  independence 
which  the  constitution  of  their  free  country  reserves  for  the  future 
citizen. 

We  pause  here,  but  not  without  felicitating  again  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  exhibit  upon  the  efforts  they  have  made 
and  the  ingenuity  they  have  displayed  to  make  clear  to  their 
visitors  in  Faris  the  whole  and  the  different  parts  of  their  insti- 
tutions of  education.  The  result  will  be  to  increase  and  extend 
the  knowledge,  and  with  it  the  admiration  of  a  pedogogical 
regime,  which  places  the  United  States  in  the  first  rank  among 
those  nations  which  desire  and  know  how  to  instruct  and  bring 
up  their  children  properly.  The  result  will  also  be  that  the 
French,  having  become  better  informed  in  certain  respects  of 
what  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will,  per- 
haps, endeavor  to  imitate  some  of  the  American  practices  in 
education.  We  are  certainly  struck  with  some  hiatuses,  or  at 
least  differences  from  our  own  practice.  How  is  it,  for  instance, 
that  moral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  does  not  appear  in  the 
American  programmes,  and  that  Dr.  Harris  points  out,  as  an 
exceptional  fact,  that  in  twenty-seven  cities  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  hours  in  a  year  were  devoted  to  lessons  in  morals 
and  good  manners?  The  answer  is  that  religious  activity  is 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  France,  and  that  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations, 
which  are  zealous  in  proportion  to  their  number,  makes  a 
general  lay  instruction  in  morals  less  necessary.  And  after 
all  the  Americans  can  say,  *' We  do  very  well  as  to  morality 
without  having  special  teachers  of  morals."  Another  point  in 
which  the  Americans  differ  from  us  is  that  they  have  hardly 
any  supplementary  instruction  for  graduates  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  To  be  sure,  we  must  consider  that  the  ques- 
tion of  instruction  after  leaving  school  is  naturally  less  acute  in 
the  United  States  than  in  France,  the  school  conditions  in  the 
two  countries  being  so  different.  The  American  pupil  remains 
in  the  elementary  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  while  the 
little  French  boy  escapes  from  school  and  flits  out  into  life  gen- 
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erally  in  his  eleventh  year,  or  three  years  earlier  than  the 
American.  After  eight  years  of  continuous  attendance  the 
youthful  American  naturally  carries  away  from  bis  school  a 
larger  quantity  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  has  less  need 
of  the  supplementary  instruction  which  we  are  compelled  to  seek 
in  a  post-graduate  course  on  account  of  our  too  short  school 
attendance.  Perhaps,  too,  a  larger  number  of  American  pupils 
continue  their  studies  in  the  high  schools,  our  superior  primary 
schools  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  attracting  the  clientele  which 
they  ought  to  have.  Still  another  difference,  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  education 
so  much  the  business  of  everybody.  Not  only  do  the  forty-five 
States  organize,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  a  spirit  of  local  en- 
thusiasm, its  various  institutions  of  education,  but  private  citizens 
also,  united  by  thousands  in  private  associations,  work  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  Thence  has  arisen  an  admirable  sys- 
tem  of  education,  free  and  flexible,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
city  and  region ;  a  system  in  which  the  general  popular  will  is 
expressed  better  than  in  any  other  American  institution,  and  of 
which  President  McKinley  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
American  public  school,  with  its  400,000  teachers  and  15,000,000 
pupils,  is  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the  Republic. 
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ELLA   M.    POWERS,   MILFORD,   N.    H. 

AISS  LEWIS  had  taught  school  for  nineteen  years.  She 
had  kept  abreast  of  the  times  as  well  as  health,  time 
and  money  would  permit.  She  had  studied  modern  methods,  had 
attended  summer  schools  and  institutes ;  had  availed  herself  of 
all  the  lectures  and  good  things  that  promise  a  coveted  rise  of 
salary,  a  greater  influence  and  better  results. 

Most  of  all,  she  has  gained  a  local  reputation  for  teaching 
literature  to  children.  Good  literature  was  her  pet  hobby  ;  and, 
of  course,  she  had  a  hobby, — most  teachers  have.  She  knew 
by  heart  almost  every  poem,  old  and  new,  classic  and  modern, 
that  is  proper  and  best  to  teach  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve.  She  knew  every  prose  selection  of  great  value 
suited  to  children.  She  long  ago  abolished  elocutionary  effects, 
ornamental  affectations  of  speech,  forced,  artificial  utterances  in 
her  school.  Such  false  fluency  should  not  be  for  her  or  for  her 
pupils ;    whatever  others  chose  to  teach,  she  would   have  na 
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tragic  gestures  or  affected  mannerisms  in  her  school.  Real, 
true,  sincere  expression  was  what  she  advocated.  She  urged 
this,  too,  long  before  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try declared  it  was  the  one  true  way. 

Now  it  was  her  summer  vacation.  In  July  she  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  a  married  cousin.  There  never  had  been  a 
close  sympathy  of  interests  between  them.  Miss  Lewis  was 
ever  happiest  with  her  books,  while  Cousin  Mary  was  her  hap- 
piest in  a  whirl  of  social  happenings.  But  Mary  had  a  little 
girl  nine  years  old — a  sweet,  thoughtful  child.  Miss  Lewis 
mentally  noted  the  budding  promise  of  a  strong,  lovely  charac- 
ter in  the  child. 

One  of  her  first  questions  to  nine-year-old  Grace  was,  **  Where 
do  you  go  to  school  ?  " 

**  I  go  into  the  city  every  morning ;  it  is  only  two  miles,  you 
know." 

*'  What  do  you  study?  "  was  the  next  question. 

Little  Grace  gave  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  her  studies 
and  then  added,  **  And  I  take  lessons  in  elocution  now." 

*«  Oh  I "  ejaculated  Miss  Lewis,  "You  do?  " 

The  mother  of  the  child  then  said,  *'  Grace,  can't  you  recite 
one  of  your  pretty  pieces  for  Aunt  Ellen?" 

Schoolmarm  Ellen  half  groaned  inwardly,  but  said,  *'  Have 
you  learned  some  pretty  things  from  Lowell  or  Longfellow  you 
can  recite  to  me  ?  " 

Little  Grace  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  but  her  mother,  still 
smiling  fondly  in  anticipation  of  the  new  pleasure  to  be  given 
to  Ellen,  said,  **  Grace  has  some  lovely  pieces  she  can  speak." 
And  with  a  knowing,  little  nod  to  her  daughter  she  settled  com- 
fortably back  among  the  couch  pillows  and  looked  with  pride 
upon  Grace,  who  in  glad  obedience  came  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  gracefully  arranged  two  chairs  in  a  satisfac- 
tory position  and  stepped  backward. 

Immediately  her  simple,  childish  manner,  so  charming  and 
natural,  changed  into  an  affected,  grown-up  manner,  most  un- 
attractive and  unnatural.  She  began  her  selection  in  the  atti- 
tude of  welcoming  some  imaginary  guest.  An  artificial  smile 
was  about  her  mouth  as  she  stepped  forward,  saying,  *'  Oh  1  it 
is   you.  Miss  Boredom  I     This  is  indeed  a  very  great  pleas- 
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ure!"  Then,  with  a  most  distressing  little  scowl  and  a  long 
breath,  aside  she  said  softly,  '*  How  can  I  endure  this  dreadful 
bore  again  so  soon?"  Immediately  changing  her  countenance 
she  turned  to  th'e  supposed  guest  again  with  eyes  dilated  with 
apparent  pleasure  and,  motioning  to  a  chair,  said  in  silvery 
tones :  **  Do  take  this  chair.  This  one,  please.  We  keep  that 
chair  just  for  show.  We  never  sit  in^that.  It  was  bought  to 
match  our  carpets."  With  more  frowns  and  head  turned  she 
tapped  her  little  toe  impatiently  on  the  carpet  a^d  said  in  an 
undertone,  *•  I  wonder  how  long  the  old  woman  is  going  to  stay 
this  time!"  Quickly  turning  to  the  guest  she  assumed  a  look 
of  loving  anxiety,  saying  tenderly,  "I'm  so  anxious  to  know 
how  you  are  I  "  This  was  followed  by  the  words  and  gestures 
at  one  side,  '*  How  I  do  hate  to  hear  her  talk  of  her  ailments  I" 

As  Grace  glanced  aside  this  time  her  eye  chanced  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Miss  Lewis,  who  sat  with  countenance  immovable, 
betraying  no  sign  of  her  real  disappointment — nay,  disgust. 

Then  there  came  a  pause.  It  was  a  long  pause.  Grace 
stopped  speaking.  She  looked  steadily  out  of  the  window, 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  her  whole  attitude  was  one  of  thought- 
fulness  rather  than  one  of  anxiety  to  recall  words.  She  gazed  far 
down  over  the  meadows  to  the  long  line  of  hills  far  away.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  of  that  piece. 

Her  mother  said,  **  Grace,  why  do  you  stop?  Go  on  dear! 
You  know  what  comes  next.  I'm  sure  you  know  it.  You've 
said  it  hundreds  of  times  to  us.  Why,  Grace,  I  never  knew 
you  to  forget  like  this  before  !  How  strange  you  act !  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Still  Grace  did  not  move  her  lips.  She  stood  perfectly  still 
as  if  a  sudden  realization  of  the  worthlessness  of  that  recitation 
was  dawning  upon  her  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

The  beautiful,  intelligent  and  sincere  face  of  Miss  Lewis,  her 
earnestness  and  truth,  impressed  the  child.  Miss  Lewis  did  not 
approve  of  the  selection  although  she  had  not  said  one  word,  but 
her  heart  felt  genuinely  heavy,  sad  and  grieved  to  hear  such  a 
recitation.  Little  Grace  had  felt  this  mental  atmosphere,  and 
keenly.  She  knew  Miss  Lewis  would  have  no  "  chair  for 
show,"  nor  would  she  say  one  thing  to  a  guest  and  inwardly 
feel  another.     This  little  girl  of  nine  felt  that  moment  an  over- 
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whelming  sense  of  the  injustice  done  her  in  being  compelled 
to  memorize' and  refcite  such  a  deceptive,  false  selection.  Pres- 
ently her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.  She  turned  her  head 
away  from  Miss  Lewis,  shook  it  sadly,  and  then  with  eyes  full 
of  tears  she  said,  '*  Mamma,  I  can't  speak  that  piece  any 
more." 

Her  mother,  in  ignorance  of  the  child's  true  nature,  said, 
«*  Why  not,  dear?     It's  one  of  your  best  pieces,  I  think." 

**  No,  mamma,  no!"  exclaimed  Grace;  "it  isn't.  I  can't 
speak  it,  and  I  don't  know  why." 

Miss  Lewis  did  know  why,  yet  the  mother  never  mistrusted. 
Grace  went  out  of  the  room  quietly. 

Miss  Lewis  said  to  her  cousin,  "  Who  is  her  teacher?  " 

**  Miss  Huntington,"  was  the  reply.  **  S.he  is  a  fine  teacher, 
too,"  was  added. 

Miss  Lewis  said  very  thoughtfully,  *'  Grace  has  a  pretty  voice 
for  speaking  and  a  lovely  nature.  I  hope  Miss  Huntington  will 
give  her  the  right  sort  of  pieces  to  learn." 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  hundreds.  Teachers  in  the 
schools  are  daily  striving  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  the  pure,  true 
and  best  in  literature.  Yet  parents,  respected,  worthy  and  of 
average  intelligence,  will  uphold  and  encourage  teachers  of 
elocution — so-called  good — in  teaching  such  empty,  false  trash. 
It  is  mere  trumperish  rubbish ;  puts  false,  artificial  ideas  of  life 
before  an  innocent,  true,  loving  child,  and  its  very  frothiness  is 
a  great  injury  to  the  child.  Such  ideas  remain,  and  every  line 
learned  bears  a  lasting  impress  for  good  or  evil.  Such  an 
objectionable  selection  as  the  above  is  hurtful  to  all  the  higher 
emotions,  baneful  in  its  effects  and  detrimental  to  the  child's 
best  nature,  dwarfing  and  poisoning  it  in  the  plastic  age  when 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  all  that  is  full  of  beauty,  loveliness 
and  truth. 

DEATHLESS. 

EDWARD  W.  DUTCHBR,  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 

Who  conquers  self  and  lives  supreme 

Above  the  ills  of  life  alone 
Wins  victories  that  with  valor  teem, 

Untold  by  imaged  bronze  or  stone. 
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EDITORIAL 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  more  important  phase  of  the  troublesome 
"  Race  Question  "  of  the  South,  than  the  matter  of  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  negroes.  A  large  number  of  industrial 
and  technical  schools  have  of  late  years  sprung  up  in  various  South- 
ern States,  at  which  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  colored  race 
are  being  taught  to  become  practical  workers,  mechanics  and  artisans. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  just  recognition  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
black  man  of  the  South  by  his  white  brother  depend  upon  the  indus- 
trial emancipation  of  the  former,  and  upon  his  independence  as  a 
wager-earner  and  skill  as  a  handicraftsman,  in  the  competitive  indus- 
trial struggle  find  their  foremost  champion  in  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Mr.  Washington  is  at  the  head  of  the  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Industrial  In- 
stitute, which  has  in  attendance  over  one  thousand  colored  students. 
He  has  been  engaged  to  explain  this  great  movement,  which  he  has 
made  so  clear  in  his  Autobiography,  on  the  lecture  platform  at  Chau- 
tauqua next  summer. 

IN  this  materialistic  age,  when  so  many  are  thinking  almost  entirely 
of  the  almighty  dollar  and  the  doings  of  the  Steel  Trust  fills  all 
their  vision, — when  politicians  are  thinking  of  ways  and  means  to 
secure  full  control  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  with  Expansion 
as  their  watch  word — it  is  well  to  have  wise  and  thoughtful  scholars 
to  present  and  hold  up  before  the  youth  of  our  land  nobler  ideals. 
We  have  recently  read  with  g^eat  satisfaction  these  inspiring  words 
from  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin.  Writing  in  the  Outlook  he  urges 
all  '^  to  weigh  the  material  in  the  scales  of  the  personal,  and  measure 
life  by  the  standard  of  love ;  to  prize  health  as  contagious  happiness, 
wealth  as  potential  service,  reputation  as  latent  influence,  learning  for 
the  light  it  can  shed,  power  for  the  help  it  can  give,  station  for  the 
good  it  can  do ;  to  choose  in  each  case  what  is  best  on  the  whole,  and 
accept  cheerfully  incidental  evils  involved ;  to  put  my  whole  self  into 
all  that  I  do,  and  indulge  no  single  desire  at  the  expense  of  myself  as 
a  whole ;  to  crowd  out  fear  by  devotion  to  duty,  and  see  present  and 
future  as  one ;  to  treat  others  as  I  would  be  treated,  and  niyself  as  I 
would  my  best  friend ;  to  lend  no  oil  to  the  foolish,  but  let  my  light 
shine  freely  for  all;  to  make  no  gain  by  another's  loss,  and  buy  no 
pleasure  with  another's  pain;  to  harbor  no  thought  of  another  which 
I  would  be  unwilling  that  other  should  know ;  to  say  nothing  unkind 
to  amuse  myself,  and  nothing  false  to  please  others ;  to  take  no  pride 
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in  weaker  men's  failings,  and  bear  no  malice  toward  those  who  do 
wrong ;  to  pity  the  selfish  no  less  than  the  poor,  the  proud  as  much  as 
the  outcast,  and  the  cruel  even  more  than  the  oppressed ;  to  worship 
God  in  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful ;  to  serve  Christ  where- 
ever  a  sad  heart  can  be  made  happy,  or  a  wrong  will  set  right ;  and  to 
recognize  God*s  coming  kingdom  in  every  institution  and  person  that 
helps  men  to  love  one  another." 

POR  several  years  past  the  Associate  Editor  of  Education  has 
"  personally  conducted  "  parties  of  teachers  and  others  to  Nova 
•  Scotia  for  a  summer  outixlg.  These  parties  have  been  very 
pleasant.  The  country  is  interesting  and  picturesque,  the  associations 
of  the  Evangeline  region  are  romantic,  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing, 
and  the  tired  brain-worker  comes  home  from  a  two  or  three  weeks' 
sojourn  refreshed  and  ready  for  work  again.  Those  who  are  shut  up 
in  the  schoolroom  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  engaged  in  the 
nerve-taxing  work  of  teaching,  need  an  out-door  vacation  with  suitable 
arrangements  and  accommodations  for  rest  and  physical  recuperation. 
The  conductor  of  these  parties  takes  upon  himself  the  entire  care  of 
the  arrangements,  and  has  learned  where  to  take  people  and  how  to 
manage  the  varied  details  of  such  an  excursion  so  that  there  shall  be 
the  opportunity  for  perfect  rest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
party.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  profitable 
way  of  spen<}ing  a  brief  portion  of  the  vacation  than  in  taking  one  of 
these  tours.  If  you  want  a  vacation  of  real  rest  and  think  that  this 
would  help  you  to  be  happier,  more  efficient  and  more  valuable  to 
your  pupils  and  employers  thi'ough  another  year,  write  to  the  Associate 
Editor  for  prospectus  of  Nova  Scotia  tours  for  July  and  August,  1901. 

WHAT  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  adminis- 
tering punishments  to  school-children  and  college  students  in 
the  course  of  a  century.  Prof.  John  P.  Gulliver,  D.D.,  of 
Andover,  said  to  the  writer  about  ten  years  ago,  that  when  he  was 
a  lad  in  school,  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  it  was  customary 
to  receive  a  thrashing  every  day.  That  was  seventy  years  ago.  Now 
it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  boy  to  receive  corporal  punishment.  And  who 
questions  but  that  the  boys  of  to-day  .are  better  behaved  and  more 
studious  than  those  who  were  continually  whipped  to  their  tasks.  In 
his  very  instructive  work  on  College  Administration  just  published, 
Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  gives  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  a  chapter  on  "  The  Government  of  Students."  Two  cen- 
turies ago  and  less,  students  at  Harvard  College  were  fined  for  fifty 
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or  more  different  offenses,  in  sums  ranging  from  id.  up  to  £2  los. 
The  id.  was  for  '*  tardiness  at  prayers,"  the  heaviest  fine  for  "  tarrying 
out  of  town  one  month  without  leave."  For  drunkenness  a  fine  of 
IS.  6d.  might  be  imposed,  which  seems  very  light  when  the  fine  for 
firing  a  gun  in  the  college  yard  was  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  playing  cards. 
At  Amherst,  seventy-five  years  ago,  college  men  were  fined  for  bath- 
ing in  study  hours,  firing  a  gun,  or  *'  attending  any  village  church  with- 
out permission."  No  wonder  rebellions,  now  almost  unknown,  were 
frequent.  To-day  college  students  are  treated  as  men,  and  put  more 
and  more  upon  their  honor,  with  the  very  best  results.  Thus  a  gentle- 
man visiting  Harvard  University,  which  stands  for  great  freedom,  last 
June,  during  Class  Day  week,  ''  failed  to  see  a  single  act  that  the  most 
critical  observer  could  censure."  We  can  corroborate  this  testimony 
from  personal  observation  so  far  as  Class  Day  itself  is  concerned. 
The  former  days  and  their  ways  were  not  better  than  these.  They  did 
not  secure  as  good  results  in  schalarship  or  in  manhood.  It  pays  to 
treat  young  men  as  men,  and  expect  them  to  act  as  gef(tlemen.  And 
to  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same  rule  applies  to  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  The  days  of  corporal  punishment,  save  in  extreme  cases, 
are  numbered. 

THE  question  of  elective  courses  is  filtering  down  from  the  uni- 
versity into  the  secondary  schools,  and  being  threshed  and 
re-threshed,  as  it  was  formerly  when  the  movement  began 
which  has  resulted  in  almost  an  entire  making  over  of  our  college 
courses.  While  we  are  in  favor  of  differentiating  the  courses  of  study 
required  of  dull  and  of  bright  pupils,  and  think  it  a  great  evil  to  crowd 
the  former  more  than  is  mete,  and  to. hold  back  the  latter  to  their 
manifest  injury ;  and  while  we  realize  that  the  elective  system  con- 
tains a  partial  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  push  the  limit-line  of  ''election"  back 
very  far  into  the  immature  years  of  secondary  education.  The  elect- 
ive system  is  excellent  for  those  who  are  born  with  a  manifest  destiny 
toward  some  particular  line  of  work.  It  is  safe  to  grant  its  privileges 
to  geniuses,  to  exceptionally  bright  and  thoughtful  pupils,  and  to 
those  who  are  fully  amenable  to  the  influence  and  advice  of  especially 
intelligent  parents  or  instructors.  But  the  fundamental  danger  is,  as 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  pointed  out,  that  "  a  child  who  has  him- 
self the  right  of  choice,  or  who  sees  that  parents  and  teachers  select 
the  courses  according  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  may  learn  a  thou- 
sand pretty  things,  but  never  the  one  which  is  the  greatest  of  all — to 
do  his  duty."     Here  is  the  danger  point  of  the  new  education  with  its 
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electives  and  specialization.  It  is  in  serious  danger  of  failing  to  give 
that  thorough  discipline  and  all-round  development  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which  was  secured  by  the  hard  work  required  of  all  by  the  older 
system.  Very  large  numbers  of  our  youth  are  now  seeking  extended 
courses  of  education.  But  few  of  them  will  become  specialists.  Most 
of  them  need  the  training  that  will  develop  latent  powers,  broaden  the 
outlook  upon  life,  give  vision  of  high  ideals  and  power  to  realize 
them.  This  must  follow  wholesome  discipline,  patient  effort  to 
master  difficulties,  deliberate  resolve  to  overcome  natural  distaste  for 
what  is  inevitable.  If  something  of  this  kind  is  not  accomplished  in 
the  secondar}'  schools,  we  ask  where  will  it  ever  be  accomplished  ? 

THE  PROPOSED  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

PRBSIDBNT  THOMAS  J.   ALLEN,   AURORA,   ILL. 

THE  first  American  colleges  were  designed,  primarily,  as  training 
schools  for  the  ministry.  They  provided  but  one  course,  the 
classical.  As  the  value  of  the  higher  education  for  all  classes 
has  become  generally  recognized,  the  curriculum  has  been  widened 
and,  more  recently,  specialized. 

The  young  man  who  is  to  enter  business  no  longer  takes  the  same 
college  course  as  he  who  looks  forward  to  preaching  or  teaching. 
The  proportion  of  college  students  who  enter  business  life  has,  mean- 
while, increased  rapidly.  More  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  passing 
through  the  college  course  will  enter  business  life.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  minister  requires  an  academic  training  different  from  that 
best  suited  to  the  physician.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Should 
not  the  young  man  who  is  to  enter  the  mercantile  profession  have  a 
special  training  to  fit  him  specially  for  mercantile  life? 

The  answer  that  college  education  is  not  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  particular  calling,  but  as  a  general  preparation  for  life, 
is  no  longer  satisfactory.  The  prevailing  system  of  allowing  the 
student  to  select,  largely,  at  least,  his  own  studies,  and  the  division  of 
the  courses  into  Philosophic,  Scientific,  Classical,  Historic-Civic,  etc., 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  specializing  in  the  college  course. 

In  recent  years  the  law  course  has  become  popular  with  students 
intending  to  enter  business  life.  In  one  of  the  largest  Western  univer- 
sities it  has  been  found  that  nearly  a  half  of  those  pursuing  the  law 
course  have  chosen  that  as  the  best  preparation  offered  for  business. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Alumni  of  that  institution  deplored  the 
arrangement  of  courses  that  offered  no  adequate  preparation  for 
business  life. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  taken  steps 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Commerce  as  a  de- 
partment of  Columbia  University.  The  English  government  has  in- 
structed its  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  commercial  education 
in  their  respective  consulates,  with  a  view  to  improving  commercial 
education  at  home.     Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  are  to  have  an  academic- 
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•commerjcial  college  in  our  system  of  college  education.  Indeed, 
more  than  one  college  has  already  arranged  such  a  course.  Assuming 
that  the  student  who  looks  forward  to  a  business  life  has  a  right  to 
•demand  the  best  that  the  college  can  give  him,  and  presuming  that  the 
•college  course  will  be  shortened  to  three  years,  what  is  the  best  that 
a  school  of  commerce,  commensurate  with  the  school  of  Law  and  the 
school  of  Theology,  can  offer  him  ? 

The  entrance  requirements  should  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the 
substitution  of  one  year's  commercial  school  training*for  Latin.  The 
ordinary  academic  standard  in  English,  Mathematics,  History  and 
Science  should  be  maintained. 

Mental  discipline  and  the  acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge are  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  all  intellectual  education.  The  best 
course  of  training  for  any  position  in  life  is  that  which  gives  the  best 
results  in  both  of  these  departments. 

Certain  knowledge  is  valuable  under  all  circumstances,  and  certain 
discipline  is  desirable  for  all  students;  but  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline required  as  a  training  for  commercial  life  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  require  a  separate  course  of  education. 

The  mental  discipline  resulting  from  the  study  of  modern  languages 
differs  little  from  that  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
— at  least  the  results  for  the  average  student  differ  little.  But  Spanish, 
French  and  German  have  a  high  value  in  commerce ;  hence  the  study 
of  these  languages  might  properly  be  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

Commercial  law  should  be  prominent  in  a  commercial  college  cur- 
riculum, both  on  account  of  its  high  educational  value  and  of  its  utility 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  study  of  law  furnishes  the  kind  of 
mental  discipline  needed  as  a  training  for  commercial  life  better,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  subject  except  Economics. 

Industrial  History  and  Economics  should  *  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  commercial  student's  attention.  All  primal  business  activity  is 
economic ;  and  the  study  of  econ'omic  principles,  valuable  as  a  general 
mental  discipline,  furnishes  knowledge  of  economic  laws  which  must 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  producer  and  the  distributer. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  histor}'  and  practice  of  Banking,  Trans- 
portation and  Trade  would  properly  be  included  in  such  a  curriculum. 
The  application  of  such  knowledge  in  commercial  life  is  apparent. 
The  study  of  fabrics  and  of  other  articles  of  merchandise  would 
properly  be  prescribed  for  special  investigation. 

The  commercial  course  should  include  as  much  training  in  English 
language  as  any  other  academic  or  professional  school  course.  The 
business  man  no  less  than  the  average  professional  man  needs  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  English.  Besides,  the  educational  value  of  the 
mother  tongue,  properly  taught,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  student  can  be  trained  in  clear  and  exact  thinking  better 
in  a  language  of  which  he  has  full  command  than  in  one  of  which  a 
few  years  of  study  can  give  him  but  a  very  limited  grasp. 

Such  a  commercial-academic  course  of  study  properly  conducted 
would  have  a  high  educational  value ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
meet  an  objection  to  college  education  that  is  constantly  gaining  force 
— that  the  college  offers  no  adequate  preparation  for  commercial  life. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PROBLEMS  OF  WOMAN'S  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  :  LYCJ^ES  FOR  GIRLS, 
BY  CAMILLE  SEE — THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMAN,  BY  HENRI 
MARION. 

In  the  educational  work  undertaken  by  the  French  Republic,  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  part  has  been  that  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  I  use  the  expression  in  the  broad  sense  of  an  education 
which  seeks  to  form  and  discipline  the  whole  mind  and  character 
with  a  view  either  to  some  high  vocation,  as  that  of  teaching,  or  to  high 
and  noble  living  as  befits  women  of  the  classes  that  direct  and  control 
public  and  social  affairs.  In  its  provision  for  the  education  of  women 
the  Republic  has  set  both  purposes  distinctly  in  view. 

Two  books  have  recently  been  published  in  France  which  enable 
us  to  view  this  work  both  in  its  history  and  its  underlying  principles. 
The  first  of  these  is  "  Lyc(^es  for  Girls,"  by  Camille  S^e,  author  of 
the  law  of  1880,  which  created  this  provision  for  women.  In  this 
book  M.  S^e  reviews  the  history  of  the  measure,  the  antecedent  con- 
ditions, the  opposition  which  it  encountered,  the  parliamentary  skill 
which  saved  it,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  realized  under  the  law. 
The  schools  thus  created  are  classified  as  lyc^es  and  colleges.  It  was 
the  intention  to  establish  a  lyc^e  in  the  chief  city  of  each  of  the  ninety 
departments  of  France,  the  initial  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  city,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State.  The  colleges 
were  to  be  established  in  smaller  towns  upon  local  initiative  and  with 
aid  from  the  State  as  required.  So  far  thirty-seven  lyc^es  have  been 
created,  three  provisional  lyc^es,  twenty-six  colleges,  two  provisional 
colleges,  and  a  lyc^e  in  the  protectorate  of  Tunis.  A  normal  school 
of  high  character  has  also  been  established  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  to 
train  professors  for  the  lyc^es  and  colleges.  For  the  capital  expendi- 
ture on  sites  and  buildings  the  State  has  advanced  nearly  seven  million 
dollars,  and  it  bears  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
institutions,  which  amounted  in  1898  to  $750,000.  The  attendance 
upon  these  colleges  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1882  they  numbered 
784  students,  4,241  in  1891,  and  7,003  in  1899.  In  the  latter  year 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  numbered  647  professors,  direc- 
tors and  assistants. 

These  statistics  give  but  the  merest  hint  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  movement.  The  great  result  has  been  the  breaking 
down  of  prejudices,  and  winning  support  for  an  education  which  frees 
women  from  slavish  dependence  upon  authority  and  gives  her  a 
rational  conception  of  her  own  moral  responsibility  and  freedom. 

Something  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  this  educative  process  is 
revealed  in  the  recently  published  lectures  of  M.  Marion  on  the 
"Psychology  of  Woman."  These  lectures  were  comprised  in  the 
course  given  at  the  Sorbonne  by  Professor  Marion  during  the  ten 
years  that  he  held  the  chair  of  education  in  that  university.  The  sub- 
ject occupied  two  years  of  the  time,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  extend 
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the  consideration  still  farther,  when  his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his 
important  researches.  At  the  earnest  request  of  students  and  the 
teaching  fraternity  of  the  country,  his  widow  has  consented  to  the 
publication  of  the  lectures  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  left,  with 
such  revision  as  was  actually  necessary.  The  work  of  revision  was 
intrusted  to  a  friend  and  colaborer  of  her  husband,  M.  Dariu,  pro- 
fessor at  the  normal  school  of  Sevres. 

The  work  has  a  double  value ;  it  embodies  the  results  of  extensive 
research  in  respect  to  a  deep  problem  of  human  nature,  and  it  was 
intended  to  be  and  was  accepted  as  a  guide  in  the  new  order  of  edu- 
cation for  woman,  what  may  be  called  secular  or  civil  as  opposed  to 
clerical  education. 

As  regards  the  psychology  of  woman  M.  Marion  has  advanced 
nothing  new,  but  from  the  mass  of  theories  and  notions  which  have 
accumulated  round  the  subject  he  has  sifted  out  what  is  obviously  true 
or  well  supported.  Thus  he  gives  in  an  orderly  form' the  best  thought 
of  the  world  as  to  the  qualities  that  belong  essentially  to  woman. 
For  himself,  he  admits  that  there  are  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
between  the  sexes  which  are  to  be  considered  in  a  scheme  of  woman's 
education.  ''  What  woman  is  psychologically,"  he  says,  "  whether 
the  consideration  be  of  women  in  general  and  on  the  average,  or  of 
woman  in  a  given  country  at  a  given  time,  depends  upon  two  funda- 
mental causes :  first,  upon  her  social  status  as  history  has  made  it^ 
since  her  character  and  her  disposition  are  determined  largely  by  the 
habits  which  result  from  her  traditional  education  and  her  mode  of 
life  in  its  particular  surroundings ;  "  but  in  the  second  place  and  ^Mn  a 
deeper  sense,"  what  woman  is  psychologically  ''  depends  upon  her 
physical  nature, — that  is  to  say,  upon  her  anatomical  structure  and  her 
psychologic  functions."  Of  the  two  causes  thus  defined  by  M. 
Marion,  the  second  and  most  important  is  unvarying;  but  the  first 
cause — the  social  status  of  woman  with  its  attendant  education — differs 
among  different  nations,  so  much  that  its  consideration  brings  to  mind 
not  woman  as  a  sex,  but  woman  as  the  product  of  a  particular 
environment.  Although  M.  Marion  regards  this  cause  as  of  second- 
ary importance,  it  enters  more  largely  into  his  consideration  than  the 
more  general  or  physiological  cause.  Naturally,  then,  the  worpen 
that  he  pictures  are,  rather,  French  women,  as  they  have  been  formed 
by  conventional  society  and  convent  education,  than  women  in  general. 
Hence  teachers  of  other  nations  would  be  conscious — at  least  Ameri- 
can teachers  would  be  so — of  something  a  little  strained  or  exaggerated 
in  the  feminine  type  depicted.  The  study  is,  however,  extremely 
valuable,  both  for  what  it  sets  forth  and  as  illustrating  a  method  of 
investigation ;  and  if  the  standpoint  is  evidently  French,  this  in  a 
sense  enhances  the  value,  because  it  gives  us  the  view  of  universal 
characteristics  under  national  modifications. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  the  work  we  may  consider  a  single  char- 
acteristic discussed  ;  for  example,  sensibility.  This  M.  Marion  regards 
as  a  predominant  trait  of  woman.  On  this  point  he  says,  '^AU 
observers  are  agreed,"  and  he  cites  Comte,  who  calls  woman  "  the 
emotional  sex  "  (Je  sexe  offectif). 
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This  excessive  sensibility  manifests  itself  rather  in  tender  affections 
than  in  the  more  violent  antagonisms.  "  Tender  affections  are, 
indeed,"  says  Marion,  "  fundamental  in  v^'omen ;  the  sources  of  their 
chief  virtues  and  of  their  greatest  faults."  In  particular  he  notes  that 
women  through  excess  of  sensibility  have  less  defense  than  men 
against  the  images  which  sentiment  suggests ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
physiological  psychology,  "woman  is  more  suggestible." 

From  the  discussion  of  that  general  sensibility  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  woman,  M.  Marion  proceeds  to  consider  in  detail  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  this  attribute,  the  directions  that  it  most  fre- 
quently takes,  the  perils  to  which  it  most  easily  succumbs.  He  passes 
in  review  the  various  forms  of  egotism  which  women  develop — always 
less  gross,  but  often  not  less  dangerous  than  those  which  beset  men : 
love  of  ease;  vanity,  or  the  inordinate  desire  to  attract;  excessive 
passion  for  personal  display ;  jealousy  ;  the  love  of  conquest.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considers  the  altruistic  manifestations  of  this  same 
sensibility,  the  social  sympathies  which  it  excites  and  the  social  graces 
to  which  these  give  rise.  So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  relates 
to  moral  qualities  rather  than  to  those  more  plainly  intellectual.  In 
this  respect  it  emphasizes  a  marked  distinction  of  woman's  education 
as  fostered  by  the  French  Republic.  Moral  purposes  were  from  the 
first  as  clearly  recognized  and  as  carefully  provided  for  as  intellectual, 
and  it  was  with  the  conscientious  purpose  of  setting  this  part  of  the 
task  clearly  in  view  that  the  psychology  of  woman  was  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  University  course  in  education.  By  this  means  alone 
has  the  system  been  able  to  repel  and  disarm  its  clerical  opponents. 
While  intellectual  qualities  are  not  ignored  in  M.  Marion's  book,  its 
most  fruitful  suggestions  are  those  that  relate  to  education  as  a  means 
of  correcting  moral  weaknesses.  *'  It  is  clear,"  says  our  author, 
*'  that  the  education  of  girls  ought  primarily  to  fortify  in  them  what- 
ever may  counterbalance  their  nervous  excitability,  their  excessive 
sensibility,  and  bring  these  tendencies  under  the  control  of  reason." 
*'  The  reason  and  the  heart,"  he  adds,  '*are  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  each  other."  Again,  having  considered  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  he  finds  to  be  at  once  overmastering  and  yet  a  little  special 
in  its  manifestations  in  women,  "  it  is  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to  take 
account  of  this,  to  satisfy  it,  to  regard  it  always,  but  also  to  cultivate 
it  and  to  elevate  it  by  culture ;  for  it  has  naturally,  and  of  itself, 
neither  all  the  elevation  nor  all  the  purity  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
And  to  teach  only  the  art  of  being  agreeable — as  is  done  in  the  com- 
mon, so-called  careful  systems  of  education,  as  an  additional  means 
of  pleasing — is  only  to  maintain  women  in  that  state  of  inferiority 
which  gratifies  the  conceit  of  men."  In  respect  to  the  will,  which  he 
finds  in  general  too  weak  and  unstable  in  women,  he  says:  "  Educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  not  only  in  directing,  tempering  and  regulating 
the  will  in  woman,  but,  above  all,  in  fortifying  it  and  disengaging  it 
from  sentiment,  from  unreflecting  impulse,  from  caprice  and  from 
obstinacy  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  will." 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  raises  the  most  profound  problem  of  ado- 
lescent education.     For  the  present  the  French,  who  have  gone  farther 
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than  any  other  nation  besides  our  own  in  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problem,  have  settled  it  by  specialization.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
incline  to  ignore  the  special  psychology  of  sex,  and  to  direct  our  edu- 
cational efJEorts  by  the  ideal  possibilities  of  human  nature  as  histori- 
cally revealed  or  philosophically  divined,  leaving  the  adjustments, 
whether  of  sex  or  of  individuals,  to  that  innate  principle  of  self- 
activity  which  is  the  endowment  of  every  soul. 

These  two  procedures  unfold  the  double  aspect  of  this  most  interest- 
ing problem. 

A.  T.  S. 

*    BCX)K  NOTICES- 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  tfce  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Principles  of  Religious  Instruction.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL  D  ,  Bishop  of  New  York.  This  is  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sunday-School  Commission  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  peda- 
gogical and  religious  literature  of  the  year.  The  course  originated  in  the 
thought  that  the  Church  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  day  school  in  the  latter's 
advance  along  the  lines  of  educational  reform.  Although  the  teaching  function 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  her  most  ancient  and  characteristic  functions,  she  has 
not  yet  made  the  application  of  basic  pedagogical  principles  in  her  instruction 
that  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  essential  in  secular  education.  This  course 
of  lectures  is  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  a  new  awakening  and  improvement  in 
the  method  of  Sunday-school  work.  We  have  but  to  name  the  lecturers  and 
their  subjects  to  show  the  great  importance  and  value  of  the  book.  It  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  any  conception  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  or  any  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  Christian  youth  of  the 
land.  Besides  the  Introduction  by  Bishop  Potter,  we  have  a  lecture  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  on  Religious  Instruction  in  its  Relation  to  Education;  on 
The  Educational  Work  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  on  Religious  Instruction  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  by  Charles  De  Garmo;  on  The  Content  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction,  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D.;  on  The  Sunday 
School  and  Its  Course  of  Study,  by  the  Rev.  Pascal  Harrower;  on  The  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Sunday-School  Teacher,  by  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D. ;  on  The  Re- 
ligious Content  of  the  Child-Mind,  by  G.  SUnley  Hall;  on  The  Use  of  Biog- 
raphy in  Religious  Instruction,  by  Frank  Morton  McMurry,  Ph.D. ;  on  The 
Use  of  Geography  in  Religious  Instruction,  by  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. ;  and 
on  The  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Literature,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A..  This  is 
a  series  of  presentations  of  great  thoughts  from  great  minds  that  is  worthy  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  our  educators,  both  religious  and  secular.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

College  Administration  is  the  title  of  President  Charles  F.  Thwing's 
latest  book.  The  genial,  accomplished  and  indefatigable  head  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  had  already  given  to  the  reading  public  five  books 
on  college  subjects;  viz.,  "American  Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Work"; 
"  Within  College  Walls";  "  The  College  Woman  ";  **  The  American  College  in 
American  Life,"  and  **  The  Choice  of  a  College  for  a  Boy."   Most  men  would  find 
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the  charge  of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  institution,  with  one  thousand  students 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  professors  and  instructors,  enough  to  tax  all  their 
energies.  But  Dr.  Thwing  carries  on  this  worl(  easily  and  most  successfully, 
and  then  he  must  write.  The  compulsion  is  from  within,  and  he  obeys.  No 
man  in  this  country  has  gathered  so  many  facts  about  colleges  and  college  life 
and  so  carefully  collated  them.  He  has  a  genius  this  way.  It  is  the  genius  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  laborious,  unceasing  work.  The  present  substantial  vol- 
ume is  divided  into  seven  instructive  chapters  on  The  Organization  of  American 
Education,  The  Constitution  of  the  American  College,  The  College  President, 
Special  Conditions  and  Methods  of  Administration,  The  Government  of  Stu- 
dents, Financial  Relations,  and  Administrative  and  Scholastic  Problems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  This  is  a  thoughtful,  informing,  suggestive  book  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  his  previous  studies  plus  ten  years*  experience  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  rapidly  growing  university.  Every  thoughtful  man  will  find  here 
matter  to  instruct  and  to  set  him  thinking.  But  the  book  should  be  specially 
read  and  weighed  by  college  officers.  The  president  who  wants  his  own  way 
always,  the  Trustees  who  are  at  odds  with  the  Faculty,  the  citizen  who  does 
not  wish  college  professors  to  set  forth  opinions  different  from  those  he  accepts 
will  find  here  food  for  serious  thought,  which,  if  acted  on,  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  colleges  and  the  country.  There  is  also  much  here  to  instruct  the 
thoughtful  young  men  of  the  land  who  hold  the  future.  They  should  read  this 
book  carefully.     New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 

In  Appleton's  Nature-Study  Readers  series  we  have  No.  IV.,  Harold's  Explo- 
rations. By  John  W.  Troeger  and  Edna  Beatrice  Troeger.  These  books  are 
intended  for  supplementary  reading  for  pupils  who  have  been  two  years  or  more 
at  school.  They  furnish  much  valuable  information  in  a  very  attractive  form. 
The  present  volume  takes  the  young  pupil  away  from  home  into  different  climes, 
and  shows  him  what  is  taking  place  in  nature  there.  He  is  taught  about  the 
work  that  water  is  doing  in  changing  the  forms  of  earth;  he  is, given  glimpses 
of  arctic  and  of  tropic  life,  and  withal  is  made  to  see  and  think  for  himself  and 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  scientific  investigation.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated;  in  fact  in  subject-matter,  style  and  mechanical  make-up  it  is  a 
model.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Shakbspearb*s  Life  and  Work.  This  is  an  abridgement  of  a  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  by  Sidney  Lee.  It  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  students 
of  English  Literature.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Two  Stowaways  :  A  Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Philippines.  By  Mary 
G.  Bonesteel.  This  book  is  a  good  story  for  boys  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information,  presumably  reliable,  about  the  Philippine  Islands.  Akron,  O. : 
D.  H.  McBride  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  No.  146  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series, 
being  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow;  also  An 
Epitome  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  The  Negro  Race,  by  A.  B.  C.  Merri- 
man-Labor,  published  by  John  Heywood,  London,  England;  and  sample  pages 
of  A  Survey  of  English  History,  by  Mary  Tremain,  A.M.,  published  by 
Ainsworth  <&  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School  :  A  Story  of  School  Life  and  Interscholastic 
Sport.     By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.     This   is  a  thoroughly  healthful  story  for 
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young  men,  depicting  the  experiences  that  are  common  to  the  students  of  all 
colleges  and  academies.  In  a  way  it  reminds  one  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days, 
but  it  is  thoroughly  American  and  will  be  appreciated  by  American  boys  and 
young  men.  A  good  deal  of  technical  information  is  conveyed  in  regard  to  the 
rules  of  football  and  other  athletic  sports.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  Graded  and  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Schools.  This  is  a  valuable  publication 
containing  much  useful  and  interesting  suggestion  that  will  be  available  to  other 
city  school  authorities  and  librarians  where  there  is  a  disposition  (as  there 
should  be)  to  bring  the  libraries  and  the  public  schools  into  close  and  helpful 
relations.  In  fact,  this  catalogue  strikes  us  as  a  most  important  educational 
document,  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  anything  else  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  same  line.     Published  by  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NicoMEDB,  Trag^di^,  PAR  PiBRRE  CoRNBiLLB  (1651).  Edited  and  Anno- 
tated by  James  A.  Harrison.  This  play  was  the  twenty-first  which  the  author 
wrote  and  brought  out  upon  the  stage.  It  has  never  before  been  edited  in  Eng- 
lish,  and  therefore  adds  somewhat  to  our  comprehension  of  the  genius  and  style 
of  Corneille.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Elements  op  Astronomy.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Pro- 
fessor Ball  presents  in  this  volume  a  clear  and  condensed  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy  as  understood  at  present.  The  book  is  suitable  for  the  use 
of  schools  where  a  short  course  is  given  to  pupils  who  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is  also  a  good  stepping-stone  for  those 
who  expect  to  make  a  specialty  of  astronomy  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

Plain  English  In  Practical  Exercises.  There  are  sixty-four  lessons  and 
one  hundred  and  nine  exercises  in  this  publication.  They  afford  students  practice 
in  the  correct  use  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs  and  other  parts 
of  speech,  besides  needed  drill  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  etc.  The  aim  of  the 
exercises  is  to  afford  the  maximum  mental  drill  with  the  minimum  manual 
labor.  The  student  must  decide  from  the  study  of  the  lesson  which  of  two  or 
more  words  is  the  right  one  to  use.  Then  he  simply  draws  his  pen  through  the 
incorrect  word.  The  pages  are  perforated  at  the  left  margin,  and  are  to  be  torn 
out  and  handed  to  the  teacher.  This  is  an  original  idea,  and  it  has  proved  very 
popular  in  the  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing  of  the  same  publishers.  The  book 
is  seven  and  one-half  by  nine  and  one-half  inches,  and  the  price  to  schools  is 
20  cents.  Specimen  pages  mailed  free.  Cleveland :  The  Practical  Text-Book 
Company. 

Modern  Language  Books.  Madame  Therese,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
edited  with  notes  and  specially  prepared  vocabulary  by  C.  Fontaine,  is  designed  to 
be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  French  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second,  according  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils.  American  Book  Co.  .  .  . 
Selected  Letters  of  Voltaire,  edited  by  L.  C.  Syms,  who  furnishes  rather 
copious  notes  to  his  selections,  a  special  vocabulary  and  a  satisfactory  introduc- 
tion. American  Book  Co.  .  .  .  Heyse*s  Anfang  und  Ende,  is  edited  for 
school  use  by  Max  Lentz,  and  has  a  full  vocabulary  and  extensive  notes.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year's  German.  American 
Book  Co.  .  .  .  Graziella,  by  de  Lamartine,  has  been  edited  with  introduction 
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and  notes  by  F.  M.  Warren.  The  introduction  contains  an  admirable  critique 
on  Lamartine  and  his  place  in  literature.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ...  A  German 
Rbadbr,  by  Howard  Parker  Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  is  a  late  addition  to  the- 
series  of  Twentieth  Century  Text-books,  and  is  a  fine,  strong  book.  It  is  de- 
signed for  beginners  in  German,  and  the  compiler  follows  the  plan  in  his  make 
up  of  the  book  of  the  readers  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  There  are  some 
eighty  odd  selections,  and  these  are  from  the  best  authors,  the  pieces  being  fresht 
unhackneyed  and  interesting.  A  vocabulary  and  notes  serve  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  work.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  .  Dbutschbs  Lbsb-und  Sprach- 
BUCH,  by  Wilhelm  Miiller,  is  in  two  books,  and  is  for  the  youngest  possible  be- 
ginners in  German.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  author,  while  not  new,  is  some- 
what novel  in  its  development,  the  books  being  similar  to  the  primers  and  first 
readers  used  in  our  primary  schools.  It  is  as  if  the  learner  was  acquiring  his 
vernacular  when  studying  with  these  books.  We  strongly  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers  of  German.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Elbmbnts  of  Astronomy,  by  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Newcomb  with  two  objects  in  view;  **  one  was  to  condense  the  most  im-> 
portant  facts  and  laws  of  the  science  within  so  small  a  compass  that  it  should  not 
make  a  serious  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  and  the  otlier  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  so  simple  a  manner  that  as  little  formal  mathematics  as  possible 
should  be  necessary  to  its  mastery.''  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical  as  a  text- 
book and  not  without  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader.  The  subject  is 
set  forth  with  scientific  detail  and  a  thoroughness  that  is  convincing  as  well  aa 
instructive.  No  one  in  America  is  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Newcomb  to  make  a 
text-book  on  astronomy.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Planb  and  Solid  Geombtry,  by  A.  A.  Dodd,  M.S.D.,  S.B.,  and  B.  T.  Chace^ 
teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  a  strictly  new  book  on  the  old  inductive  plan,  the  authors*  purpose  beings 
to  furnish  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  which  they  teach  a  course  in  geometric 
reasoning  based  principally  on  the  inductive  method  of  presentation.  Nearly 
all  text-books  on  geometry  are  on  the  deductive  plan,  starting  with  the  propo- 
sition and  working  up  to  the  Q^  E.  D. ;  but  in  this  case  instead  of  the  pupils  hav- 
ing the  formal  demonstration  at  the  beginning  and  then  the  proof,  they  reach 
the  general  truth  as  a  result.  The  authors  have  given  careful  attention  to  defi- 
nitions, and  their  efforts  are  altogether  in  the  line  of  developing  independent  and 
thorough  scholarship  op  the  part  of  pupils.  The  book  will  stand  investigation 
by  all  teachers  of  geometry.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing 
Company. 

PERIODICALS. 

Tht  Century  for  March  contains  an  interesting  pajier  on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Leader  of  the 

Opposition,  by  John  Bach  Mc Master. St.  Nicholas  is  as  usual  full  of  interestina:  things  for  old 

and  youn^.  How  Armies  talk  to  each  other  is  one  of  them.  It  is  an  sttrnctivelv  illustrated  article 
by  Captain  Charles  D.  Rhodes.  U.  S.  A.— —The  leading  article  in  MeClure*s  Utagasim*  for  March 
is  a  character  study  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  George  W.  Snialley,  the  American  correspondent 

of  the  London  Times. Brander  Mathews  contributes  an  essay  on  the  English  Language  in 

America  to  the  March  number  of  Scrthner*e  Magaxine, A  seasonable  article  in  The  New  LiP" 

pincoWs  Magazine  is  Anna  Lee  Merritt's  Making  a  Garden. ^^X  MiHi^^^Aires  cannot  stop 

making  money  is  interestingly  told  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Pott  for  February  x6lh. The  Only 

American  Girl  who  ever  Married  a  King  is  a  sketch  of  the  romantic  career  of  a  Boston  girl  who  be- 
camethe  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal      It  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  The  Ladies*  Home 

Journal. William  Morton  Payne  contributes  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  a  readable  paper  on 

Three  Centuries  of  American  Literature. Among  those  women  who  have  come  into  recent  note 

by  careful  management  of  great  wealth,  is  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  daughter  of  Jay  Gould,  and 
sister-in-law  of  the  extravagant  Count  de  Castellane.  Miss  Gould's  Work  for  the  soldier*  and 
sailors  of  the  Spanish  War  Is  still  fresh  in  the  memory.  Much  that  is  unfamiliar  regarding  her 
gifts  and  her  methods  of  giving  is  told  by  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  in  the  March  Delineator, 
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Forty-dght  Volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

Pajment  thereafter  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month  for  eleven 
months;  cost  to  you  per  volume,  50  cents. 

CCOTT'S  classic  works  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures 
combining,  as  they  do,  the  thrilling    interest  of  romance   with  historical 
instruction.     No    library    is  a    library    without    them.     Here   are    some  facts 
about  this  great  offer : 

1.  Tbere  are  fartf-elght  tepnrate  books  In  the  set. 

9.  Ttaey  ocrapr  over  rour  Teet  of  space  In  a  row.    Size  of  cover,  9  x  11  laehes. 

8.  Each  Tolome  conlafRs  manf  plctures—lbere  are  over  2,000  llInslratlODB  In  all^ 

i.  The  books  are  printed  on  fine  paper  n-om  large,  new  type. 

5.  Tbey  are  bound  tn  excellent  cloth  In  permanent  style,  and  should  last  a  centurj. 

This  set  U  copied  from  the  firstcomplete  edition  of  the  Wave rle^  Novels  in  1839,  revised 
and  corrected  by  Scott  himself— his  own  edition,  perfect  and  representative  of  hia  genius. 
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A  First  Book  of  Bir 


By  OLIVE  THORNB  MILLER 


With  20  Full-pa^e  Illustrations, 
8  of  them  colored. 


School  Edition.  ^  Auuif 
60  cents,  nit. 


This  book  1h  intended  for  children.  It  describes  birds*  neBts,  tbe  young  birds,  their  growth 
and  how  they  are  fed;  how  they  ^et  their  feiither8  and  are  taught  to  fly  and  to  do  various  other 
thlng!^.  Then  it  tells  of  the  language  of  birds,  their  food,  their  ndgratiohs,  their  physical,  mental 
and  moral  develoiiment;  their  economic  value  to  mankind.  It  instructs  how  to  attract  them  to 
visit  about  our  houses,  and  how  to  study  their  ways. 


Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

With  15  Pull-paf^e  Colored  Illustrations  from  Audubon  and  a  colored  Frontispiece 
from  Ufe.    School  Edition.    Squaro  l2mo.    60  cants,  itsf* 

The  great  popularity  of  the  regular  one  dollar  edition  of  this  book  has  led 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  IN  SMALL  OTIES. 

SUPT.  GEORGE  E.  GAY,  MALDBN,  MASS. 

"  The  board  of  education  should  not  merely  be  of  high  general 
average,  but  should  include  only  men  of  the  highest  character  and  en- 
lightenment. The  business  affairs  should  be  administered  by  the 
officers  with  integrity,  of  course,  but  also  under  regulations  which 
will  constrain  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency.  The  teachers 
should  be  capable  and  sincere,  but  they  should,  in  addition,  be  given 
every  inducement  to  professional  progress  and  continuous  self-devel- 
opment."— Report  of  Chicago  Educational  Commission, 

THE  lines  quoted'  above  form  tl^e  postulates  of  the  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  the  profoundest  discussion  of 
school  organization  which  has  yet  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try. The  conclusions  reached  in  the  report,  although  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  and 
other  great  cities,  have  force  and  value  for  every  city  in  the 
country,  great  or  small,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  report  might  wisely  be  adopted 
by  every  city.  The  ideal  is  one  thing,  however,  and  the  prac- 
tical is  often  quite  another.  The  report  recommends  that  the 
school  committee  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  the  statute 
law  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  the  committee  be  elected  by 
the  people.  The  report  recommends  that  only  three  standing 
committees  be  appointed,  but  the  long-standing  custom  of  most 
Massachusetts  cities  —  a  custom  that  has  become  a  sort  of 
common  law — requires  a  list  of  sub-committees  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  in  number.  The  report  recommends  that  the  ex- 
ecutive work  of  the  board  be  delegated  to  the  employees  of  the 
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board,  but  in  most  communities  the  members  of  the  board 
choose  to  perform  some  of  the  executive  work  of  the  board,  and 
in  some  communities  they  are  expected  to  perform  such  work 
as  the  price  paid  for  the  honor  bestowed  by  their  election.  This 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  consider  how  the  work  of  school  boards 
may  be  done  most  efficiently,  without  the  loss  of  their  identity 
or  the  identity  of  their  membership,  without  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  sub-committees,  and  without  surrendering  to  the 
superintendent  and  business  agent  the  responsibility  which  the 
laws  and  the  community  have  placed  upon  the  committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion  I  shall  assume  a  Massachusetts 
city  of  twenty  thousand  people  that  takes  pride  in  its  schools 
and  supports  them  liberally  and  cheerfully.  Courtesy  forbids 
that  any  reference,  either  for  illustration  or  for  argument,  should 
be  made  to  my  own  city.  A  proper  sense  of  gratitude,  however, 
compels  me  to  say  that  whatever  I  have  learned  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  I  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  those  good  and  true 
men  and  women  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to 
labor  in  official  positions  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

How  many  men  and  women  shall  compose  our  committee? 
Or  shall  our  committee  be  wholly  men  or  wholly  women  ?  Let 
us  say  men  and  women,  it.being  understood  that  we  must  elect 
the  best  people,  quite  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  color,  politics  or 
religion.  And  by  the  best  people  I  mean  the  best  for  the  place. 
Inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  the  committee  are  so  varied,  there  is 
need  of  a  variety  of  gifts  in  its  personality.  Let  us  have  a 
lawyer,  a  college  man  who  combines  scholarship  with  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things.  His  knowledge  of  law  will  prove 
most  valuable  also.  Give  us  at  least  one  clergyman — we  shall 
need  his  lofty  ideals.  Add  a  physician — one  of  the  modern 
kind  that  understands  something  about  eyes  and  ears  and 
lungs  and  germs,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the 
physician  to  prevent  disease.  Now  bring  your  hard-headed 
business  man,  who  knows  that  two  and  two  make  four  every 
time,  and  will  not  attempt  to  build  bricks  without  straw,  or  buy 
what  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  Do  not  forget  that  you 
need  also  the  man  or  woman  who  has  seen  the  practical  side 
of  teaching — ^you  require  his  conservatism  and  prudence.  You 
have  five  ;  that  is  enough,  if  they  are  good.     Add  others  if  you 
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will,  but  beware  of  too  many.    **  There  is  luck  in  odd  numbers '* ; 
don't  have  eight,  or  twelve  or  twenty. 

The  committee  chosen,  their  first  duty  is  organization.  The 
best  man  (or  woman)  must  be  chosen  president.  His  office  is 
a  most  honorable  one,  and  to  it,  and  to  him  because  he  occupies 
it,  the  highest  respect  is  due.  He  should  be  a  good  presiding 
officer ;  he  should  have  the  undivided  respect  of  the  community  ; 
he  should  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools ; 
he  should  be  well-informed  on  all  school  subjects,  and  he  should 
have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  local  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools  and  affecting  their  interests.  A  secretary  must  be  ap- 
pointed. He  may  or  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  If  a 
member  of  the  board  is  selected  for  the  office  its  records  and  its 
work  are  thus  kept  within  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  and  any 
betrayal  of  its  secrets  is  thus  guarded  against.  But  to  elect 
one  of  the  board  as  secretary  is  to  make  one  of  its  members  the 
servant  of  the  others,  and  almost  necessarily  weakens  or  destroys 
his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  member.  A  regular  employee  of 
the  board,  the  superintendent  or  the  business  agent,  may  be 
made  secretary.  The  superintendent  is  often  chosen  for  the 
position  for  the  sake  of  economy.  As  he  must  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  it  seems  at  first  thought  as  if  he 
might  better  be  keeping  the  records  than  sitting  in  idleness. 
But  the  superintendent  is  present  at  the  committee  meetings  as 
the  professional  advisor  of  the  committee,  and  if  he  is  asked  to 
record  the  business  of  the  committee  he  may  not  be  able  to  give 
to  the  subjects  discussed  the  careful  consideration  which  their 
importance  demands.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the  secretary  are 
not  confined  to  the  committee  room.  He  must  write  up  his 
records  carefully ;  he  must  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
committee ;  must  call  the  committee  and  the  several  sub-com- 
mittees ;  must  keep  and  file  all  communications,  and  prepare 
the  calendar  in  advance  for  all  meetings.  In  many  instances  the 
secretary  must  be  bookkeeper  for  the  board,  audit  and  record 
bills,  file  contracts,  make  tables  of  statistics  without  number;  in 
short,  must  do  all  the  writing  connected  with  a  business  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
True,  if  the  superintendent  has  sufficient  clerical  assistance  he 
may  direct  and  oversee  all  this  work  without  great  detriment  to 
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his  professional  work ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  questionable 
economy  to  add  this  responsibility  to  his  other  and  necessary 
duties.  If  a  committee  employs  a  business  agent  he  may  well 
be  made  secretary,  if  competent  for  the  work.  None  of  the 
objections  which  hold  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  board,  or 
of  the  superintendent,  seem  to  be  valid  in  his  case,  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  are  germane  to  his  regular  work. 

Standing  committees  must  be  appointed ;  how  many  and 
what  are  determined  more  by  tradition  than  by  reason,  no 
doubt ;  but  tradition  has  foundations  in  fact,  and  every  custom 
is  based  on  what  was  once  deemed  wisdom.  I  can  see  that  the 
three  committees  named  in  the  Chicago  report  are  all  that  are 
necessary  in  any  committee ;  in  the  case  of  a  small  committee  I 
can  see  that  no  standing  committees  are  necessary ;  but  the 
average  committee  will  continue  to  subdivide  itself  after  the 
manner  of  legislative  bodies  generally.  The  usual  sub-com- 
mittees may  be  divided  into  three  classes — committees  on  in- 
struction, business  committees  and  district  or  visiting  committees. 

Of  the  committees  on  instruction  there  may  be  wisdom  in 
choosing  three  —  a  committee  on  teachers,  a  committee  on 
course  of  study  and  a  committee  on  text-books,  though  one 
would  do  the  work  required  quite  as  well  as  three.  The  com- 
mittee on  teachers  should  consider  all  questions  relating  to  the 
qualifications,  examination,  election,  transfer  and  discharge  of 
teachers ;  always  reporting  its  recommendations  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  never  given  *'  full  power"  in  any  of  these  particulars. 
The  committee  on  course  of  study  should  consider  and  report 
upon  all  necessary  matters  relating  to  the  interior  working  of 
the  schools,  the  studies  pursued,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
time  schedule,  ranking,  report  cards  and  all  details  of  school 
work  which  are  not  entrusted  to  the  paid  employees  of  the 
board.  The  committee  on  text-books  should  examine  and 
report  upon  all  text-books  recommended  by  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  for  use  in  the  schools. 

The  business  committees  may  well  be  three  in  number — an 
attendance  committee,  a  finance  committee  and  a  committee  on 
supplies.  The  attendance  committee  should  consider  and  re- 
port upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  attendance  of  pupils, 
the  attendance  laws,  the  school  census,  district  lines,  transfer  of 
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pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  tardiness  and  absenteeism  in 
all  its  phases.  The  finance  committee  should  consider  and  re- 
port upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  money, 
the  salaries  of  all  employees,  transportation  of  pupils,  fuel  (if 
purchased  by  the  committee),  repairs  and  supplies  of  every 
kind,  and  should  prepare  the  annual  budget,  approve  bills  and 
report  the  state  of  the  finances  regularly  to  the  board.  The 
committee  on  supplies  should  be  an  executive  committee  with 
authority  to  purchase  from  the  funds  allowed  for  the  purpose  all 
necessary  text-books  and  supplies,  and  make  necessary  repairs. 

The  duties  of  local  committees,  or  committees  on  the  several 
schools,  should  be  mainly  executive.  Matters  pertaining  wholly 
to  one  school  may  be  referred  to  its  special  committee  for  over- 
sight and  care.  To  their  executive  duties  may  well  be  added 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
reporting  to  the  committee  on  supplies. 

In  general,  the  several  standing  committees  should  consider 
all  matters  before  presenting  them  to  the  board.  To  facilitate 
this  the  executive  officers  of  the  board  should  be  directed  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  several  committees  as  soon  as  possible 
all  matters  that  require  their  action.  The  chairman  of  each 
committee  should  call  his  committee  together  in  season  for  full 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  questions  before  it  before  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  board,  and  should  then  present  to  the 
board  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  board  may  be  one  or  several. 
The  superintendent  may  be  made  the  general  executive  of  the 
board,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  its  directions 
are  carried  out.  In  such  a  case  he  should  be  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  the  committee  and  the  schools.  He 
may  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  part,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  instruction,  fpr  example,  and  a  business  agent  or 
one  or  more  sub-committees  may  be  the  recognized  executive 
officers  in  other  matters.  In  such  a  case  the  channels  of  com- 
munication may  be  several,  but  it  is  essential  to  a  good  organi- 
zation that  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  procedure.  A  rule  which  provides  that  a  **  sub-committee  or 
superintendent,"  or  that  **the  superintendent  or  the  business 
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agent,"  shall  take  the  initiative  in  any  measure  or  perform  any 
particular  duty,  or  which  allows  teachers  to  report  to  *' princi- 
pals or  the  superintendent,"  or  allows  principals  to  report  to 
**  the  superintendent  or  the  business  agent,"  or  allows  **  the  su- 
perintendent or  business  agent "  to  report  to  the  board  over  the 
head  of  a  sub-committee,  is  loosely  drawn,  and  is  sure  to  work 
mischief.  Definite  duties,  definite  responsibilities,  definite  pow- 
ers and  definite  lines  of  communication  are  as  essential  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  business  of  school  management  as 
to  that  of  any  other  business. 

If  the  superintendent  is  made  the  general  executive  ofiicer  of 
the  board,  and  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  he  adds  to  the  regular 
duties  of  his  ofiice  the  duties  of  secretary  and  business  agent,  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  is  often  consumed  in  duties  other  than 
those  which  he  likes  to  regard  as  the  true  work  of  his  profes- 
sion. Superintendents  as  a  rule  make  very  long  days,  the  most 
of  them  working  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily ;  and  my 
observation  and  conversation  lead  me  to  believe  that  fully  one 
third  of  their  time  is  spent  in  clerical  and  other  duties  that  could 
be  performed  just  as  well  by  intelligent  clerks.  To  make  the 
superintendent  the  sole  executive  ofiicer  of  the  board  without  all 
the  clerical  assistance  that  he  can  use  is  clearly  an  extravagant 
method  of  conducting  business.  Either  he  should  be  supplied 
with  competent  assistants,  who  shall  write  up  records,  keep  ac- 
counts, audit  bills,  look  after  repairs,  purchase  supplies  and 
conduct  the  major  portion  of  the  correspondence  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools,  or  he  should  be  merely  one 
of  the  executive  oflScers  of  the  board,  held  to  strictest  account 
for  his  own  department,  but  absolutely  free  from  responsibility 
in  other  departments.  He  will  naturally  be  given  the  profes- 
sional side,  and  be  trusted  as  long  as  he  is  trustworthy.  When 
his  committee  have  ceased  to  trust  him  he  should  be  promptly 
discharged.  All  directions  of  the  committee  respecting  teach- 
ers, courses  of  study,  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  should  then  be  given  through  him,  and  all  communi- 
cations from  principals  and  teachers  pertaining  to  these  matters 
should  be  made  through  him  to  the  appropriate  sub-committees, 
and  by  them  to  the  board.  .  In  a  similar  way  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness committed  to  a  business  agent,  or  to  a  district  or  special 
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committee,  for  executive  action,  should  be  transacted  by  them 
without  interference  by  the  superintendent. 

School  committees  are  charged  with  one  supreme  duty — ^the 
selection  of  the  best  teachers  which  the  money  at  their  disposal 
will  procure.  In  selecting  them  it  is  sin  of  the  blackest  dye  to 
allow  any  motives  but  the  highest  to  control.  No  consideration 
of  race,  sect,  residence,  politics,  friendship  or  neighborly  kind- 
ness should  have  the  weight  of  a  feather.  To  select  the  best  is 
a  work  of  supreme  difficulty,  and  demands  skill  and  patience 
of  a  high  degree.  How  shall  our  model  board  perform  this 
most  important  and  most  difficult  part  of  its  work?  Through 
its  committee  on  teachers.  And  how  shall  the  committee  on 
teachers  select?  Through  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  superintendent  should  bring  before 
the  committee  on  teachers  that  one  from  his  list  of  acceptable 
candidates  whose  qualities  best  fit  her  for  the  particular  position 
which  must  be  filled.  If  acceptable  to  this  committee  she  should 
be  engaged  by  them  on  probation.  If  she  proves  to  be  the  right 
person  for  the  place  the  committee  should  then  recommend  her 
election  by  the  board.  If  the  committee  on  teachers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent  they 
have  two  remedies :  they  may  appoint  a  teacher  whom  he  has 
not  recommended,  or  they  may  get  a  superintendent  who  will 
make  acceptable  nominations, — and  the  two  horns  of  this 
dilemma  are  one. 

Next  to  the  selection  of  teachers  the  course  of  study  and  the 
time  schedule  are  the  most  important  matters  to  be  determined 
by  the  school  board.  Here  the  superintendent's  recommenda- 
tions should  be  given  due  weight,  but  no  committee  should  sur- 
render its  convictions  or  decide  upon  its  actions  in  this  matter 
at  the  demand  of  the  *' educational  expert"  whom  they  have 
engaged  as  superintendent.  The  old  and  tried  should  be  main- 
tained till  the  board  is  convinced  that  the  new  is  better.  A 
careful,  conservative  course,  that  makes  growth  and  develop- 
ment its  watchword  and  eschews  violence  and  revolution,  pre- 
vents the  necessity  for  reversion  to  old  paths  now  so  common. 

I  have  thus  outlined  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  effective  form  of  organization  of  a  New  England  '^  school 
committee  "  and  its  best  method  of  procedure  in  its  most  impor- 
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tant  duties.  Allow  me  to  repeat  my  recommendations,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  great  report  which  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning : 

1.  A  small  committee,  not  exceeding  nine  in  any  case. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  committee  generally  legislative  on  mat- 
ters previously  considered  by  sub-committees. 

3.  Few  sub-committees,  with  the  general  duty  of  investigating 
matters  brought  to  their  notice  by  executive  officers,  or  referred 
to  them  by  the  board,  and  recommending  suitable  action. 

4.  A  suitable  number  of  executive  officers  with  clearly  defined 
duties  and  powers. 

5.  Clearly  defined  and  orderly  methods  of  official  action  and 
communication. 

6.  The  selection  of  teachers  made  the  chief  duty  of  the  most 
important  sub-committee. 

7.  The  course  of  study  a  natural  growth  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  not  a  transported  plant  from  a  foreign  hothouse. 


OVERPRESSURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  T.   PRIXCE,   PH.D.,   AGENT  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,   BOSTON. 

THERE  is  a  feeling  abroad,  occasionally  expressed  by 
physicians  and  newspaper  writers,  that  there  is  *'  over- 
pressure" in  the  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  children  are 
falling  by  the  way  and  made  invalids  for  life.  There  is  another 
feeling  abroad,  expressed  quite  frequently  by  opponents  of  the 
<'New  Education,"  that  teachers  are  doing  too  much  for  their 
pupils,  and  are  thereby  helping  to  create  a  race  of  degenerates. 
'*Soft  pedagogics"  is  the  term  sometimes  given  to  designate 
the  process.  Widely  divergent  as  are  these  criticisms  of 
present  practice  in  the  schools,  there  is  perhaps  enough  truth 
in  both  charges  to  put  teachers  on  their  guard  in  respect  to  the 
demands  they  make  upon  their  pupils.  Viewing  the  matter 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  we  may  agree  that  hard, 
intellectual  work  of  the  right  ktndy  done  within  proper  limits  of 
time,  can  in  no  way  be  injurious  to  children.  It  must  be  as 
healthful  for  them  to  exercise  the  brain  actively  as  it  is  for  them 
to  exercise  the  legs  actively.  It  is  not  hard  work  that  is  harm- 
ful or  repugnant  to  the  normal  child  so  much  as  work  which  is 
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not  suited  to  his  needs  and  powers.  Of  course  a  discrimination 
must  be  made  between  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  child  and 
those  tendencies  which  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  The 
former  may  lead  and  point  the  way  of  the  best  training,  while 
the  latter  may  indicate  the  course  to  be  resisted. 

What  is  needed  for  health's  sake  is  not  necessarily  to  lessen 
the  work  of  children  but  to  lead  them  to  work  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  times  that  the  largest  results  in  mental  strength  and 
alertness  will  be  gained  with  the  least  fatigue.  This  is  not 
done  by  carrying  on  the  same  subject  or  kind  of  work  too  long 
at  a  time,  or  by  giving  work  that  is  uninteresting.  The  dura- 
tion of  effort  is  not  always  the  measure  of  fatigue  attending  it, 
and  neither  time  nor  fatigue  necessarily  determines  the  amount 
or  intensity  of  effort  exerted.  There  is  some  study  which 
cheers  and  invigorates,  while  there  is  other  study  which  palls 
upon  the  mind  and  wearies  it  to  the  point  of  stagnation.  No 
one  will  say  that  the  former  study,  although  alert  and  active, 
is  nearly  as  harmful  physically  as  the  latter.  The  two  states 
of  mind  needed  for  the  physical  as  well  as  for  the  mental 
well-being  of  pupils  are  interest  and  freshness,  the  former 
depending  largely  upon  the  subject  and  the  way  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  latter  upon  the  times  in  which  the  recitation  or 
study  is  carried  on. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  day's  program,  school  sessions, 
intermissions,  length  of  recitation  and  home  and  social  con- 
ditions of  pupils,  matters  which  closely  relate  to  the  question  of 
overpressure,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  amount  of  work  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  pupils  in  school  and  at  home. 

European  and  American  standards  of  what  should  be  required 
of  pupils  differ  considerably  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  In 
the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  secondary  schools  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  a  week  of  home  study  is  required  from  pupils  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  of  such  study  from 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes.  Some  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
other  parts  of  Germany  make  even  more  severe  requirements  than 
these.  The  requirements  of  the  people's  schools  are  doubtless  less 
than  are  those  of  the  secondary  schools ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  older  pupils  of  the  former  schools  have  not  less  than 
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twelve  hours  of  home  work  weekly.  When  it  is  considered  diat 
the  namber  of  hours  a  week  in  which  the  schools  are  in  session 
in  Germany  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent  more  than  oor  schools 
require  we  can  appreciate  the  enormous  pressure  that  is  put 
upon  the  pupils  there.  The  specialists  in  hygiene  recommend 
that  the  requirements  of  home  study  be  lessened,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  tables,  the  first  being  the  recommendations  of 
the  expert  commission  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Elsass, 
Lothringen,  and  the  second  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Key, 
a  Swedish  specialist.  The  figures  given  indicate  the  maximum 
hours  per  week  recommended : — 

I. 
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American  practice  varies  greatly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school  are  as  great  as  those  recommended 
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above.  Practice  in  the  best  schools  at  present  seems  to  favor  a 
short,  divided  period  of  three  hours'  attendance  for  the  younger 
pupils  and  attendance  of  five  or  five  and  one  half  hours  for  the 
older  pupils.  This  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  with  a  well- 
arranged  program,  having  the  proper  number  of  manual  and 
physical  exercises  and  recesses,  ought  not  to  be  harmful  to  any 
well  child.  But  the  proper  length  of  a  school  day  cannot  be 
considered  apart  from  the  requirements  of  home  study.  The 
time  given  above  ought  to  be  all  the  time  needed  for  study  by 
pupils  below  the  seventh  grade — ^upon  the  assumption  that 
children  are  admitted  to  school  at  five  years  of  age  and  that 
there  are  nine  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  maximum 
amount  of  home  study  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  might  be 
half  an  hour  daily,  and  for  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  from  one  hour  to  one  and  one  half  hours  daily.  For 
pupils  of  the  high  school  the  maximum  amount  of  home  study 
daily  might  be  extended  to  two  and  three  hours.  These  figures 
are  given  upon  the  assumption  that  no  study  of  any  kind  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  at  recess  or  after  school.  The  follow- 
ing table  embodies  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  as  a 
proper  amount  of  school  and  home  study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  requirements  are  far  less  severe  than  those  recommended  by 
Dr.  Key,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  more  nearly  fit  American 
conditions  than  his  do. 
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The  recommendations  contained  in  the  above  table  are  made 
with  confidence,  since  they  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
carefully  managed  American  schools.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  amount  of  time  indicated  for  home  study  is  in- 
tended only  for  those  pupils  who  are  well.  The  time  given  is 
subject  to  change  for  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  do  the 
full  work  of  the  school  without  impairment  of  health.  If  chil- 
dren have  to  practice  upon  the  piano  one  or  two  hours  daily, 
or  if  by  fulfillment  of  social  functions  they  arc  unable  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  school,  they  should  stand  precisely 
where  the  weak-bodied  pupils  do  in  relation  to  the  school. 
Neither  class  is  to  blame  for  the  obstructing  conditions,  and 
neither  class  should  be  made  to  suffer  by  too  great  exactions. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
work  of  a  class  or  year  is  incomplete  and  must  be  made  up 
before  full  credit  is  given. 

In  one  respect  the  recommendations  of  requirements  above 
given  differ  from  the  requirements  usually  made,  and  that  is  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  home  study.  Two  standards  are 
set — one  for  the  least  amount  of  time  which  should  be  spent  in 
study  and  one  for  the  greatest  amount  of  time  so  spent.  These 
separate  standards  of  requirements  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that 
the  bodily  as  well  as  the  intellectual  welfare  of  pupils  is  en- 
hanced by  an  accommodation  of  demands  to  ability.  The  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  state  one  period  of  time  for  home  study 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  time  suited  to  the  **  average  pupil." 
The  result  is  that  some  of  the  pupils  far  exceed  the  amount 
named,  while  others  stop  far  short  of  it.  Both  classes  of  pupils 
may  be  injured,  one  from  doing  too  much  and  the  other  from 
doing  too  little.  The  placing  of  a  minimum  for  home  study 
means  that  the  bright  pupils  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  certain  amount  of  strenuous  effort.  The  maxi- 
mum limit  is  placed  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  pupils — gen- 
erally girls — who  conscientiously  do  more  than  is  required  of 
them  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  need  the  restraint  of 
a  fixed  standard  of  time  for  study,  beyond  which  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  go. 
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A  PRACTICAL  AND  PROFITABLE  EXPERIMENT  IN 
THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GEOLOGY. 

LILLIAN   BELLE   SAGE,   SAGE  COLLEGE,    ITHACA,   N.  Y. 

NOT  until  the  last  few  years  have  teachers  of  geology  and 
physical  geography  shown  evidence  of  truly  comprehend- 
ing the  conimand  of  the  great  scientist  to  **  study  nature  in  her 
own  laboratories."  Teachers  of  botany  and  zoology  have  long 
since  found  direct  contact  with  nature  invaluable  to  their  sub- 
jects, but  the  teacher  of  geology  has  been  willing  to  let  some 
more  enthusiastic  worker  read  to  him  the  earth's  history  as  writ- 
ten on  her  stone  tablets  rather  than  read  it  himself.  He  has 
been  content  to  keep  on  in  the  old  method  of  text-books,  wall- 
maps,  and  a  few  dusty  specimens  with  labels  half  gone,  and  then 
wondered  why  this  formidable  array  did  not  inspire  the  student 
to  become  a  scientist,  and  especially  why  his  subject  grew 
unpopular. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
teaching  of  geology  and  physiography  resulting  in  a  new  and 
profitable  method. 

This  new  method  does  not  do  away  with  text-books,  but  uses 
them  as  books  of  texts  and  sends  the  student  to  nature  for  the 
sermons.  The  perusal  of  a  book  devoted  entirely  to,  erosion, 
for  instance,  cannot  give  the  average  boy  or  girl  as  good  an  idea 
of  the  subject  as  a  ten  minutes'  visit  to  a  stream  of  running  water, 
when  that  visit  is  guided  by  a  teacher  who  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

Neither  does  the  new  method  discourage  the  use  of  maps  and 
charts,  but  ifirst  teaches  the  pupil  to  make  a  map,  not  by  asking 
him  to  copy  one  from  a  book  or  blackboard,  but  with  compass 
and  plane  table  to  go  into  the  field  and  map  accurately  some 
definite  area. 

Nor  does  the  new  method  disregard  the  use  of  museum  speci- 
mens, but  uses  them  only  to  assist  in  proper  identification  of 
specimens  which  the  student  has  actually  taken  from  the 
rocks.  All  the  pictures  in  the  universe  of  an  Asaphus  gigas 
will  not  impress  the  memory  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  characters 
of  the  animal  as  will  an  attempt  to  obtain  one  from  a  hard 
Trenton  limestone,  and  especially  after  three  or  four  good 
whacks  of  the  hammer  on  the  fingers. 
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The  pupil  may  easily  learn  and  remember  until  after  the 
examination  is  past  the  layers  of  rock  in  the  geological  column, 
but  there  is  little  in  that  to  cultivate  the  intelligence,  while  to 
visit  several  outcrops,  as  the  new  method  requires,  and  note  the 
difference  in  fauna  and  lithological  characteristics,  not  only  trains 
the  powers  of  observation  but  teaches  true  methods  of  science. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been  able  to  adopt 
these  methods  with  success,  but  the  teacher  of  the  secondary 
schools  shrinks  from  the  undertaking  (and  here  I  speak  from 


experience)  principally  from  lack  of  training  in  field  work,  and 
dares  not  attempt  it  without  such  training  lest  the  experiment 
prove  a  failure. 

Then,  too,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  geology  in  the 
high  schools  are  women,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  woman  attempt- 
ing field  work  is  a  question. 

Finally,  supposing  that  it  be  feasible  for  the  high  school  teach- 
ers as  a  whole  to  undertake  this,  that  they  truly  desire  to  do  it, 
but  appreciate  their  inability  and  need  of  training,  then  the^^«/ 
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question  is  how  can  they  obtain  this  desired  knowledge,  con- 
tinue their  teaching  and  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  high  school 
salary. 

These  questions  seemed  almost  too  difficult  to  even  attempt 
solution,  but  the  writer  having  found  a  solution  ventures  to  make 
the  answers  known,  that  any  in  whose  mind  such  problems  are 
now  revolving,  may  profit  by  her  happy  experience. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  1900,  a  party  of  geolo- 
gists and  *' would-be"  geologists,  four  of  whom  were  women, 
met  at  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Field  Geology,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
G.  D.  Harris  of  that  university. 

I  say  geologists,  for  the  hammers  of  many  were  well  known 
in  the  service,  while  the  **  would-be's"  were  mostly  like  the 
writer,  high  school  teachers,  with  hammers  new  and  shiny  from 
the  store  shelves. 

Trenton  Falls  was  a  fortunate  rendezvous,  combining  as  it 
does  beautiful  scenery  with  a  fine  outcrop  of  fossiliferous  Trenton 
limestone  of  easy  access.  Plate  I.  testifies  to  this  fact,  although 
the  Asaphi  and  DalmanellcB  fail  to  show  their  heads  in  the 
photograph. 

The  work  was  in  two  branches — (a)  map-making,  (b)  collect- 
ing fossils  and  general  geologic  work. 

In  mapping  we  were  taught  first  how  to  measure  a  base  line. 
Then  we  learned  how  to  select  triangulation  stations  for  a  small 
area,  how  to  measure  the  angles  of  these  triangles  with  a  high 
grade  transit,  and  how  to  calculate  the  sides. 

In  filling  in  the  details  of  the  maps  from  these  triangulation 
stations  we  were  taught  the  various  ways  in  which  the  pocket 
compass,  the  open  sight  compass  and  plane  table  may  be  used 
in  mapping. 

The  position  of  the  contour  lines  was  determined  by  the  Wye 
level  and  Locke's  hand  level.  The  former  was  used  to  deter- 
mine a  number  of  definite  elevations  from  which  to  work  with 
the  latter* 

In  this  way  each  mapped  an  area  of  at  least  a  square  mile, 
indicating  the  exact  location  of  every  building,  fence,  tree  and 
shrub,  in  fact  every  possible  detail. 

Thus  we  learned  how  to  make  a  map  and  so  how  to  interpret 
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other  maps  correctly.  In  drawing  the  contour  lines  we  gained 
habits  of  close  observations  of  physiographic  forms,  which  are 
invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  would  seek  to  explain  the  origin 
of  such  forms. 

In  collecting  fossils  we  were  taught  what  to  reject  and  what 
to  preserve ;  how  to  identify  fossils  and  how  to  determine  the 
different  zones  in  a  geological  formation  by  means  of  its  fauna. 
We  learned,  also,  the  various  methods  of  determining  dip  and 
thickness  of  strata  ;  in  short,  how  to  work  up  a  geological  sec- 
tion by  true  methods  of  geologic  investigation. 


But  although  "all  work  and  no  play"  might  not  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy,  a  summer  vacation  with  no  recreation  would  unfit  a 
teacher  or  a  pupil  for  the  coming  year's  work,  and  Plate  II. 
shows  the  scene  of  our  resting  hours.  But  no  picture  can 
show  the  great  campfires  around  which  we  gathered  nightly  for 
jokes  and  stories  or  to  talk  over  the  day's  work  and  plan  for  the 
next ;  neither  can  it  show  the  healthful  vigor  and  good-fellowship 
which  prevaded  the  camp.      We  proved   Bellamy's  idea  of 
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co-operative  housekeeping  a  decided  success,  especially  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and  canvas  roofs  conducive  to  good 
sleep. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  completed  at  Trenton  Falls  we  were 
ready  to  study  in  other  localities  to  gain  that  breadth  of  ideas 
which  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  question  of  the  expense  of  traveling,  so  long  a  drawback 
to  this  feature  of  geological  work,  was  solved  when  we  were 
invited  to  meet  the  Orthoceras  at  Little  Falls.   The  Orthoceras — 


Plate  III.— is  a  neat  naphtha  launch  built  by  Professor  Harris 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  a  medium  by  which  the 
class  could  work  up  the  geological- column. 

At  Little  Falls  we  worked  in  the  ArchEean,  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  Calciferous,  then  away  to  Pattersonville,  where  we  met  our 
old  friend  the  Trenton  limestone  overlying  the  Birdseye  and 
Black  river  and  capped  with  a  little  Utica  shale. 

Then  to  the  Helderberg  mountains  where  the  outcrops  lead 
the  geological  column,  we  had  thus  far  studied  to  the  Hamilton 
shale,  omitting  only  the  Niagara  group. 
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Thus  we  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  lithologi- 
cal  characteristics  of  the  strata  from  the  Archaean  to  the  Devo- 
nian, and  in  a  way  not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  method. 

During  the  entire  trip  the  idea  of  co-operative  housekeeping 
was  continued.  As  night  o'ertook  us  our  boat  was  anchored, 
the  tents  pitched  on  the  nearest  bank,  and  the  kettle  sang  over 
the  campfire  as  we  prepared  the  evening  meal. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  members  of  the  class  to  go  back  to 
the  duties  of  the  coming  year,  each  felt  that  the  former  misgiv- 
ings had  been  groundless,  and  that  we  had  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  a  woman  is  fitted  for  field  work  in  geology ;  that  the 
needed  training  for  undertaking  the  new  method  of  teaching 
that  subject  can  be  gained^in  summer  vacation ;   that  it  can  be 

done  with  very  little  tax  on  the  purse,  and  that  the  life  in  the 
open  air  gives  just  the  healthful  vigor  necessary  for  beginning  a 
new  year's  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  same  plan  will  be  continued  with 
the  camping  ground  in  the  Helderbergs.  Here  the  eleven  dif- 
ferent outcrops  in  geological  succession  will  afford  far  better 
opportunities  than  Trenton  Falls,  and  so  from  the  start  broaden 
the  beginner's  ideas. 

Launched  in  the  Hudson  River  will  be  Professor  Harris's  two 
boats  to  conduct  three  trips, — one  up  Lake  Champlain,  another 
down  the  Hudson  River,  and  a  third  on  the  Erie  Canal  from 
Troy  to  Syracuse. 

I  only  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  summer  class  when 
I  transform  the  rhyme  sang  by  the  students  of  Penikese  so 
many  years  ago  : — 

On  the  Helderbergans  high, 
Sheltered  by  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Fanned  by  breezes  soil  and  cool, 
Shall  stand  the  master  with  his  school. 

And  that  master  will  be  Professor  G.  D.  Harris,  a  true  mas- 
ter  of  his  subject,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  inspiration  of  the 
summer's  work  was  due.  The  key-note  of  his  whole  teaching 
was  independence;  to  feel  that  Trenton  Falls  and  the  Helder- 
bergs are  not  the  only  places  to  study  geology,  but  in  some 
typical  localities  gain  right  methods  of  working, — then  to  one's 
own  home  surrounding  for  the  application.  Material  for  study 
is  easily  found  when  sought  for ;  the  subjects  of  geology  are 
universal, — literally  at  one's  very  feet — and  no  teacher  has  more 
cause  for  singing  the  doxology  than  the  teacher  of  geology. 
Surely  Shakespeare  spoke  truthfully  when  he  said  there  are 
**  sermons  in  stones,"  for  the  rocks  do  speak. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  REALISM. 

JULIAN  W.   ABBRNBTHY,   PH.D.,    BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  distinguished  French  author,  Paul 
Bourget,  visited  this  country  and  wrote  a  book  about  us, 
Outre-Mer,  in  which  he  described  what  he  discovered  in  our 
schools.  **  The  aim  is,  to  the  most  remarkable  degree,  to  con- 
front the  awakening  minds  constantly,  indefatigably  with  the 
fact."  In  the  examination  papers  he  found  '*  not  one  question, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult,  which  was  not  designed 
to  put  the  child's  mind  in  an  atmosphere  of  positive  action,  to 
connect  it  with  facts  by  a  firm  and  sufficient  tie."  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  instruction,  he  says,  **  You  understand  better  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  American  mind — its  almost  total  lack  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  its  amazing  power  of  recognizing  reality ; 
of  manipulating  it  in  the  domain  of  mechanics  as  well  as  that 
of  business." 

Here  we  have  a  significant  .summary  of  our  educational 
tendencies  and  results ;  not  an  adequate  or  true  summary,  to 
be  sure,  but  one  that  might  well  induce  us  to  pause  a  moment 
in  our  vociferous  self-glorification  and  contemplate  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  This  eminent  Frenchman  did  not  see  all  that  he 
might  have  seen  in  our  schools,  but  he  saw  and  seized  upon  for 
special  comment  a  prevailing  and  predominant  characteristic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  American  education  is  more  and 
more  engaging  in  a  strenuous  pursuit  of  the  concrete  fact.  Its 
standards  are  material,  commercial,  ''practical";  its  ideals  are 
seldom  raised  above  the  horizon  of  personal  profit.  Culture  for 
culture's  sake  is  incidental,  not  fundamental.  Knowledge  is 
pestered  at  every  turn  by  the  persistent  question,  Cui  bono? 
Will  it  buy  cakes  and  ale? 

But  this  materializing  of  education,  though  probably  at  the 
present  moment  more  conspicuous  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  is  not  distinctively  a  product  of  American 
conditions.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  more  direct  and  apprecia- 
ble effects  of  the  scientific  and  materialistic  forces  of  the  age. 
The  world  of  physical  *  reality  is  crowding  in  upon  educa- 
tion, and  pushing  aside  the  world  of  thought  and  ideals. 
Fact-worship  is  the   popular  worship   of  our  times.     Renan 
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predicted  a  time  '*  when  the  great  artist  will  be  an  antiquated 
affair,  nearly  useless."  Already  we  are  not  without  indications 
of  this  antiquity  of  the  artist,  so  far  at  least  as  he  persists  an 
regarding  art  as  a  child  of  the  imagination.  The  physical  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  piously  as  was  the  spiritual  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  philosopher  Plotinus  was  ashamed  of  his 
body;  so  unworthy  a  thing  did  it  seem  in  comparison  with 
the  mind  and  soul.  Modern  utilitarian  philosophy  teaches  one 
rather  to  be  ashamed  of  his  mind,  if  it  does  not  minister  multi- 
fariously to  the  capacities  of  the  body. 

Every  teacher  of  twenty  years'  experience  has  seen  the  cur- 
ricula of  school  and  college  transformed  by  this  powerful  Zeit- 
Geist.  And  the  general  results,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  the 
source  of  our  present  glory  and  pride.  Educational  interests 
have  been  enormously  extended  and  vivified  by  correlating  the 
intellectual  life  with  the  life  of  out^door  nature.  New  realms 
of  discipline  and  culture  are  opened  for  the  conquest  of  youth. 
For  example,  the  single  achievement  of  the  popular  naturalists 
in  bringing  the  birds  and  flowers  into  the  school,  or  rather  in 
leading  the  school  out  into  the  company  of  these  little  creatures 
of  beauty  and  delight,  who  redeem  the  world  from  ugliness 
and  ally  it  to  heaven,  is  an  achievement  of  vast  significance  to 
humanity.  All  nature  is  now  our  text-book,  and  the  energies 
of  education  are  busily  employed  in  the  inductive  investigation 
of  nature's  mysteries. 

But  with  this  expansion  of  school  interests  and  substitution  of 
fact  for  thought,  example  for  precept,  reality  for  ideality,  inves- 
tigation for  imagination,  there  is  an  accompaniment  of  loss,  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  richest  fruits  of  education  and  culture. 
The  continuous  and  devoted  contemplation  of  reality — that  real- 
ity which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  physical  fact — is  the 
attitude  of  science,  and  this  habitual  pursuit  of  reality  necessarily 
leads  away  from  the  golden  realms  of  ideal  and  spiritual  life. 
Darwin  regretted  and  wondered,  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had 
lost  all  appreciation  of  music  and  poetry.  It  was  from  a  sense 
of  this  loss  through  the  dwarfing  of  the  higher  faculties  that 
Tennyson  described  the  physicist,  in  Maud,  as  one  possessing 


*•  An  eye  well  practiced  in  nature, 
A  spirit  bounded  and  poor." 
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It  was  from  the  same  sense  of  the  limitations  of  material  science 
that  Lowell,  in  the  Cathedral,  characterized  the  tendency  of  the 
period : — 

"This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question  marks, 
.    This  nineteenth  centurj  with  its  knife  and  glass, 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  off 
The  Heaven  so  neighborly  with  man  of  old.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  making  good  this 
loss,  on  the  ideal  side  of  education,  and  the  remedial  appliances 
for  such  restoration  are  largely  to  be  found  in  the  allied  subjects 
of  history  and  literature.  But  this  field  is  already  invaded  by 
the  worshipers  of  fact  with  almost  overwhelming  force.  The 
work  in  these  subjects  has  been  encouragingly  enlarged  in 
recent  years,  but  its  processes  are  dominated  by  the  ''scientific 
method."  The  vitality  of  history  is  absorbed  by  the  arid  details 
of  archaeology,  and  literature  is  made  to  furnish  the  illustrative 
material  of  philology.  ''Specialists"  are  engaged  to  teach 
literature,  whose  equipment  has  been  mainly  acquired  in  uni- 
versity courses  of  comparative  linguistics ;  for  literature  proper 
they  may  have  little  real  taste  or  appreciation.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  texts  of  Beowulf  and  King  Horn  get  more  attention 
than  Paradise  Lost,  and  Shakespeare's  "  dram  of  eale  "  becomes 
more  important  than  Hamlet's  mental  struggle,  and  the  question 
whether  Shakespeare  or  Middleton  invented  the  witches'  caul- 
dron is  made  a  more  significant "  problem  "  than  the  conscience 
of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  teacher  of  literature,  specializing  his 
theme  after  the  manner  of  the  scientist,  either  reduces  literature 
to  linguistics  or  resolves  it  into  problems  "for  investigation  and 
research." 

Even  the  efficient  teacher  of  literature,  one  who  is  imbued 
with  the  true  literary  spirit  and  who  possesses  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  is  embarrassed  by  the  invasion  of 
realism  that  threatens  his  work  in  every  direction.  Indeed,  the 
most  serious  question  in  this  department  of  instruction  is,  how 
to  deal  with  contemporary  realistic  literature — which  practically 
means  the  novel — so  as  to  conserve  the  culture  influences  of 
classic  literature.  For  however  serious  may  be  the  effort  to 
establish  the  student's  tastes  upon  the  pure  models  of  genius 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  the  insidious  effects  of  contemporary 
realism  will  tend  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  instructor's 
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work.  The  passion  for  novel  reading,  now  indulged  almost 
without  restraint  by  the  very  youlig,  as  well  as  the  very  old,  is 
a  gigantic  force,  for  good  or  evil  according  as  it  is  directed, 
which  must  be  recognised  and  reckoned  with  just  as  distinctly 
as  any  other  **  demon  of  intemperance."  Professor  Boyesen 
once  remarked  that  "  novelists  now  have  to  write  for  schoolgirls 
and  women."  He  expressed  more  truth  than  he  probably  in- 
tended, and  the  influence  that  a  flashy  or  morbid  novel  exerts  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  upon  a  half  million  individuals  of  this 
impressionable  audience  is  a  thing  to  be  thoughtfully  noted  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  popular  education. 

The  difiiculties  connected  with  any  authoritative  or  definitive 
treatment  of  realistic  fiction  in  the  class-room  are  manifestly 
serious,  and  yet  the  earnest  instructor  cannot  evade  the  necessity 
for  grappling  with  the  problem  of  this  seductive  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  Its  moral  qualities,  so  often  unmitigatedly  gross  and 
oflTensive,  cannot  be  defined,  when  the  standards  of  social  mor- 
ality are  themselves  in  a  state  of  flux.  Its  artistic  qualities  have 
at  least  certain  fairly  debatable  merits.  One  quality,  however, 
is  so  conspicuously  offensive  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  rational 
debate  ;  namely,  its  aggressive  and  rampant  vulgarity. 

One's  reading  in  fiction  should  serve  to  keep  one's  ideas  of 
life  pure  and  sweet  and  wholesome.  Stories,  like  the  flowers 
in  Elizabeth's  German  Garden,  should  fill  life  with  innocent 
joy,  enfold  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  perfumes,  elevate 
its  ideals  and  mitigate  its  trials.  But  sensational  realism  does 
nothing  of  this ;  no  such  effects  are  contemplated  by  its  creed  or 
professed  by  its  followers.  Authors  who  have  been  **  tarred  by  . 
the  brush  of  M.  Zola,"  as  Andrew  Lang  bluntly  puts  it,  have 
experimented  with  reckless  audacity  upon  public  taste  and  mor- 
ality, painting  in  fiction  every  vice  prohibited  by  the  decalogue, 
with  astonishing  minuteness  of  detail,  and  often  with  equally 
astonishing  delicacy  of  art,  as  if  such  material  were  as  precious 
as  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  when  in  reality  its  rankness  unre- 
strained would  smell  to  heaven.  We  have  been  deluged  with  a 
turbid  flood  Qf  psycho-physiological  fiction,  novels  of  morbid 
analysis,  social  problem  novels,  novels  that  Maurice  Thompson 
recently  described  as  stories  of  "  debauching  innuendo  and 
ill-favored  love,"  of  ''flabby  and  unsound  domestic  morals  set 
in  a  frame  of  unholy  suggestion." 
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.  Independently  of  any  question  of  the  moral  or  immoral  quality 
of  this  sort  of  fiction,  its  rank  vulgarity  alone  should  be  a  cause 
of  perpetual  restraint  in  favor  of  culture,  taste  and  decency. 
One  cannot  pleasurably  mingle  with  such  company  in  a  novel 
any  more  than  in  real  life  without  smirching  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  and  the  habitual  association  of 
the  mind  with  such  literature  renders  the  stains  indelible.  In 
short,  the  whole  being  becomes  vulgarized.  Recall,  for  example, 
two  celebrated  novels,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  and  The 
Heavenly  Twins.  The  criticism  upon  -these  books  is  not  so 
much  against  their  morality  as  against  their  pervasive  grossness, 
which  leaves  the  reader  with  a  heavy,  morbid,  shuddering  sense 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  clay  out  of  which  humanity  can  be  made. 
With  Hardy's  Tess  compare  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  a 
story  dealing  with  the  same  problem  of  sin.  Both  are  strong 
works  of  art ;  but  the  beauties  of  Hardy's  novel  are  like  the 
roses  in  Rappicini's  garden,  whose  perfume  was  poisonous, 
while  the  beauty  of  Adam  Bede  is  as  sweet  and  inspiring  as 
a  blossoming  woodpath  in  June.  There  is  sadness  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  the  sadness  of  church  bells  heard  across  blooming 
fields,  which  lifts  the  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  things. 

Realism  is  a  great  principle  in  art,  and  was  much  needed  for 
giving  substance  and  sanity  to  fiction ;  but,  like  every  great  prin- 
ciple of  reform,  it  has  suffered  from  the  excesses  of  its  expon- 
ents, who  have  perverted  it  into  an  instrument  of  degrading 
coarseness  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principles  of  art.  From 
the  least  to  the  greatest  the  realists  seem  to  have  assumed  that 
the  truth  of  mere  nakedness,  however  intolerable  or  inconse- 
quential it  may  be,  is  the  only  available  material  for  successful 
fiction.  From  the  vast  fields  of  literary  material  they  select, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  said,  **  those  swampy,  malarious,  ill-smelling 
patches  of  soil  which  had  previously  been  left  to  reptiles  and 
vermin,"  shrewdly  perceiving  that  it  is  **  perfectly  easy  to  be 
original  by  violating  the  laws  of  decency  and  the  canons  of 
good  taste."  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  for  examples  to  the 
mediocre  writers,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  bid  for  the  interest  of 
intellectual  pruriency.  The  greatest  and  best  are  infected. 
Kipling,  an  author  of  admirable  genius  and  execrable  taste, 
can  from  a  splendid  sweep  of  the  imagination,  as  in  The  Day's 
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Work,  drop  like  a  vulture  into  hideous  depths  of  gross,  loutish 
vulgarity,  as  in  Stalky  &  Co. 

The  present  high  priest  of  realism  is  Tolstoi,  whose  magnifi- 
cent self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  we  must 
admire,  but  from  the  unchastened  license  of  whose  pen  we  must 
recoil  almost  with  revulsion.  The  realism  of  this  master  realist 
is  as  coarse  and  brutish  as  the  Russian  bear.  Our  own  Howells 
loves  to  proclaim  himself  an  acolyte  in  the  service  of  this  high 
priest,  and  with  a  sturdy  devotion  swings  his  censer  before  the 
altar  of  his  master,  although  the  smoke  of  the  bitter  gums  seems 
a  little  choking  to  him  now  and   then.      And  the  readers  of 

Howells'  books,  so  delicate  in  their  wit  and  humor,  and  so 
graceful  in  style,  are  generally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  regret 
that  he  should  so  victimize  his  genius  with  a  theory,  fortified  b}' 
admiration  of  Tolstoi,  as  to  circumscribe  it  within  the  limits  of 
a  gossiping  hotel  piazza  or  the  back-kitchen  of  a  New  England 
farmhouse.  The  objection  to  the  realism  of  Mr.  Howells  is  not 
against  its  morality,  for  he  is  always  restrained  by  the  conserv- 
atism of  decency ;  nor  against  its  coarseness,  for  he  possesses  a 
refined  taste ;  but  against  the  tedious  dead  level  of  commonplace 
insignificance.  He  never  lifts  his  readers  out  of  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  vulgar  everyday  life.  He  never  lifts  himself  above  the 
ground  into  regions  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  where  broad  views 
of  life  may  be  obtained.  His  plumes  are  heavy  with  the  smirch 
of  Tolstoiism  and  Zolaism,  and  although  his  native  inclinations 
are  upward  he  cannot  fly. 

Whatever  be  the  attitude  toward  Howells  and  James,  or  Ibsen 
and  Tolstoi,  the  teacher  of  literature  must  now  deal  with  the 
influences  represented  by  these  names  conscientiously,  accord- 
ing to  his  light.  He  may  follow  the  lead  of  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  who  flouts  the  new'historical  romance  as  a  ''  bastard  ' 
hybrid  of  fact  and  fancy,"  and  commends  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn  as  a  **  masterpiece  of  realism";  or  another 
professor  of  literature  in  a  great  university  who  not  long 
since  commended  to  the  graduates  of  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary Anna  Karenina  as  an  example  of  the  highest  reach  of  the 
art  of  fiction ;  or  he  may  follow  his  own  judgment,  freed  from 
intemperate  admirations,  and  point  out  to  his  students  the  wis- 
dom of  discriminating  between  nudity  and  nakedness,  the 
sensuous  and  the  sensual,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  the  artistic 
and  the  merely  realistic.  Literary  tastes  and  ideals  should  be 
obtained  from  the  school,  and  it  is  an  unseemly  neglect  of 
responsibility  that  young  people  are  left  to  obtain  them  from 
the  novel  and  the  newspaper. 
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IT  seems  strange  to  a  mere  observer  that  after  so  long  a  time 
the  place  and  function  of  the  high  scHool  in  our  educa- 
tional system  should  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  development  of  this  department 
the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  educators  disagree  in  their 
views  of  what  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  high  school,  but 
that  they  do  not  differ  even  more  widely  than  they  do. 

The  high  school  idea  has  been  slow  in  making  its  way.  In 
the  beginning  of  popular  education  this  essential  factor  in  the 
system  was  wanting,  indeed  the  grammar  school  was  a  rarity 
for  years  before  the  high  school  was  dreamed  of.  The  few 
who  wished  to  carry  their  education  further  than  the  common 
school  permitted  had  to  study  under  the  tutelage  of  the  minister 
or  go  to  the  academy,  if  one  was  within  reach;  and  in  those 
'*  good  old  days,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  academies  and 
seminaries  were  not  as  numerous  as  colleges  are  now ;  in  truth 
some  of  the  colleges  were  not  as  good  as  are  many  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  present. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  education  the  people 
very  slowly  began  to  realize  that  the  common  schools  must  do 
more  than  merely  elementary  work  if  they  were  to  fill  the 
place  for  which  they  were  founded.  It  was  found  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "three  R's"  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
ambitious  youth  eager  for  ''something  better  than  she  had 
known,"  so,  very  gradually,  high  school  departments  were 
added,  thus  keeping  the  big  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  year  or 
two  longer,  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  that  **  something  better" 
for  which  they  were  longing.  However,  the  branches  taught 
scarcely  more  than  included  those  found  in  the  grammar  school 
of  to-day,  but  these  departments  were  the  foundations  upon 
which  were  built  the  splendid  high  schools  now  found  in  every 
considerable  town,  which,  taking  the  place  and  doing  the  work 
of  the  academy,  have  a  well-arranged  and  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  and  prepare  their  students  for  either  a  college  or  a 
business  career. 
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But,  owing  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  high  school,  thus 
rapidly  and  imperfectly  outlined,  it  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulties  incident  to  all  true  advancement,  and 
to  win  its  victories  after  many  discouragements  and  reverses. 
Its  purpose  has  been  misconceived  by  both  its  enemies  and  its 
friends,  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  in  danger  from  both. 
Even  now,  when  it  has  proven  its  right  to  live,  it  is  the  object 
of  either  concealed  or  open  hostility  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
ill-judged  and  blind  enthusiasm  on  the  other — ^the  former  would 
suppress  it  altogether,  or  at  least  limit  its  scope,  the  latter  would 
push  it  out  of  its  sphere,  and  crowd  it  well-nigh  into  the  ranks 
of  special  training  schools  and  colleges.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes are  found  those  who,  knowing  from  study,  observation 
and  experience  what  is  the  true  function  of  the  high  school, 
prefer  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  then  hold  it  respon- 
sible for  legitimate  results,  thinking  this  better  than  that  so 
much  should  be  expected  of  it  that  nothing  can  be  done  well. 

Many  of  the  first  class  deny  the  high  school  a  right  to  exist 
as. a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  claim  that  it  is  not 
just  for  the  four  per  cent  of  pupils  who  reach  that  department 
to  be  educated  at  public  expense ;  thjit  those  who  wish  to  carry 
their  education  further  than  the  common  school  should  do  so 
at  private  cost  and  not  burden  the  public  with  it ;  in  short  their 
position  may  thus  be  stated :  *'  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  be 
taxed  to  educate  my  neighbor's  children." 

The  remainder  of  this  class  would  not  kill  the  high  school 
outright,  but  by  degrees,  and  would  prevent  its  growth  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  themselves.  In  other 
words  they  would  eliminate  the  "  art  studies  "  in  favor  of  those 
popularly  supposed  to  be  of  **  practical  *'  value;  or,  as  the 
writer  once  heard  a  clerk  of  a  school  board  say,  when  this  sub- 
ject was  being  publicly  discussed:  *«We  don't  want  our  boys 
and  girls  to  study  Political  Economy,  Psychology  and  Mod- 
ern— Moral — Science.  What  we  want  is  that  our  children  be  so 
instructed  that  they  will  be  able  to  run  down  an  honest  dollar 
when  they  see  it  ahead  of  them.  They  must  be  educated  to 
make  a  good  living  when  they  leave  school."  That  was  as 
high  as  his  conception  of  what  constitutes  an  education  could 
rise,  and  he  spoke  for  all  his  kind. 
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But  this  view  is  not  supported  by  the  ignorant  alone,  for  a 
greater  number  than  many  suppose  of  educated  (?)  men,  col- 
lege graduates,,  ministers  and  professional  men  do  not  view 
popular  education,  and  especially  the  high  school,  with  favor, 
and  this  does  much  to  embarrass  it  and  to  foment  the  dissatis- 
faction  and  increase  the  hostility  of  ail  who  are  either  secretly 
or  openly  opposed  to  it.  They  do  not  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  what  constitutes  a  practical  education,  and,  too,  they  mis- 
apply the  principle  for  which  the  Revolution  was  fought  to 
a  successful  close — *'  No  taxation  without  representation."  If 
their  view  of  this  immortal  principle  prevailed  there  could  be 
no  taxing  of  non-resident  property  owners  for  the  support  of 
the  schools ;  neither  could  residents  who  had  no  children  be 
taxed  for  this  purpose.  Extended  further,  no  public  improve- 
ments could  be  made  at  general  expense,  and  all  the  vast  ex- 
penditures of  the  National  Government  for  public  utilities  qi 
whatever  kind,  which  benefit  directly  but  a  portion  of  the  people, 
would  cease. 

These  people  seem  to  forget  that  the  right  of  '*  eminent 
domain"  rests  with  the  Government;  that  it  has  a  right  to 
defend  itself  at  public  cost,  and  that  ignorance  being  the 
greatest  known  foe  to  our  system  of  government,  it  can  and 
does  provide  for  its  own  defence — the  education  of  the  comiAg 
army  of  voters — at  public  cost.  Free  schools  have  made  our  . 
form  of  government  possible,  and  this  being  true  the  position  y. 
taken  by  these  people  is  certainly  untenable. 

Dropping  this  part  of  the  discussion  for  the  present,  the 
second  class  named  claims  our  attention  ;  1.  ^.,  those  who  would 
add  to  the  number  of  branches  taught  in  the  high  school  instead 
of  taking  from  it. 

The  majority  of  those  who  favor  *<  enrichment"  of  the  high 
school  course  are  college  professors,  many  of  whom,  never 
having  had  experience  in  school  work,  are  ignorant  of  the 
limitations  of  this  department,  and  some  educational  journals 
that  wish  to  be  considered  in  the  van  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  misnamed  *^the  new  education";  and  these  are  aided 
by  a  few  over-zealous  school  superintendents  who  have  un- 
limited confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  very  little  knowl- 
edge or  regard  for  the  opinions  of  their  high  school  principals 
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and  teachers.  To  meet  their  ideas  the  course  of  study  should 
include  that  which  in  many  cases  properly  belongs  to  the 
college  and  also  to  the  special  training  school.  For  instance, 
the  professor  of  Latin  would  not  only  urge  its  introduction  into 
all  schools  but  would  have  it  taken  up  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  or  even  lower,  and  continued  through  the  high  school 
— very  good  theory,  perhaps,  but  impracticable.  Many  col- 
leges recommend  chemistry,  which  should  be  handled  by  a 
specialist  alone,  to  form  a  part  of  the  course.  The  professor 
of  mathematics  wants  at  least  plane  and  solid  geometry  taught ; 
and  even  the  requirements  in  English  are  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  high  school  to  carry  out  as  laid  down  in  the 
charming  little  pamphlets  sent  out  from  this  department  ot 
colleges. 

Then,  too,  all  who  have  hobbies  consider  this  department  the 
place  for  exploiting  all  their  theories.  Cooking,  sewing  and 
kindred  domestic  arts,  carpentry,  wood  carving,  iron  working, 
special  temperance  instruction,  military  drill,  physical  culture, 
anatomy,  even  to  vivisection,  sociology  and  kindred  topics,  and 
in  some  States,  Kansas,  for  example,  agricultural  science — all 
these,  and  whatever  else  happens  to  be  the  popular  fad,  must 
be  given  a  place,  and  each  claims  the  first  place  as  its  natural 
right.  As  said  above,  these  advocates  of  *'  enrichment"  go  to 
such  extremes  that  they  do  the  high  school  fully  as  much  harm 
as  those  who  are  frankly  opposed  to  it  in  toto  or  in  -parte;  and 
between  both,  the  ultra  high  school  men  pulling  in  one  direction, 
and  its  enemies  in  the  other,  the  only  wonder  is  that  this  depart- 
ment has  a  place  left  to  stand  on. 

In  discussing  the  views  of  the  more  moderate,  those  who  are 
more  practical,  the  real  function  of  the  high  school  must  first 
be  considered.  Is  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare  its  pupils 
to  **  run  down  an  honest  dollar,"  or,  on  the  other,  to  fit  them 
for  the  college  or  university?  Are  but  the  strictly  utilitarian 
branches  to  be  taught,  or  a  smattering  of  all  the  *'ologies"? 

The  true  position  of  the  high  school  is  midway  between  these, 
so  both  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  pri- 
mary object  for  which  the  high  school  claims  a  right  to  live  and 
an  adequate  portion  of  the  public  money  is  not  to  fit  the  student 
for  either  a  business  or  a  professional  career,  nor  yet  for  trade 
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or  domestic  pursuits,  though  incidentally  it  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  any  of  these ;  this  department  is  neither  a  manual  train- 
ing school  nor  a  college  preparatory  department:  a  military 
academy  or  a  place  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  arts.  A  very 
small  per  cent  from  the  high  school  enter  college;  about  the 
same  number  attend  business  colleges ;  many  more  either  begin 
to  teach  or  enroll  themselves  in  a  normal  school  to  better  pre- 
pare for  that  work ;  finally,  many  of  the  girls  become  house- 
keepers, the  boys  skilled  workmen  or  clerks  in  stores.  Now, 
if  the  high  school  must  prepare  students  for  college  it  is  also 
under  obligation  to  prepare  those  who  wish  for  business,  man- 
ual labor,  teaching  or  housekeeping ;  in  fact,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  for  such  special  teaching,  many  city  high  schools  have 
established  normal,  business,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  courses,  as  well  as  the  classical.  City  high  schools 
may  be  able  to  do  this,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  great 
majority  found  in  small  cities,  towns  and  villages  do  such 
special  work,  nor  does  it  come  within  their  sphere  to  do  it ;  if 
such  is  its  work,  it  is  a  polytechnic,  not  a  high  school.  But 
this  department  is  not  a  special  training  school,  though  it  should 
fit  the  pupils  to  enter  such  schools  and  do  efficient  work  there. 
The  branches  taught  should  include  many  belonging  to  a  higher 
education ;  the  curriculum  should  be  as  broad  as  possible,  but 
should  not  specialize;  before  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  any  special  work,  they  should  have  the  broadest  educa- 
tion which  can  be  given  them  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  Very  few  go  beyond  this  school,  so  they  should  be  able 
to  get  from  it  what  strengthens,  enlarges,  uplifts  and  refines 
the  mind,  the  soul,  rendering  it  more  capable  of  enjoying  life 
and  its  pleasures,  and  giving  to  it  a  hint  of  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  existence,  and  its  duties  and  privileges  as  well  as  its  mere 
enjoyments.  This  end  cannot  be  attained  if  the  pupils  must 
be  taught  commercialism,  or  trained  for  teachers,  or  drilled  for 
housekeepers,  or  fitted  for  college.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  being  opposed  to  this  work  in  itself,  but  I  do  maintain 
that  no  more  of  it  should  be  attempted  than  is  incidental  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  high  school ;  /.  tf.,  the  giving  to  the  pupils 
the  best  of  everything  which  will  cultivate  and  refine,  and  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  higher  work,  or  for  specializing. 
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When  preparing  for  a  teacher's  or  a  business  life  interferes 
with  this  it  must  not  be  done,  for  the  true  object  would  then  be  lost 
sight  of;  where  preparation  for  college  takes  time  away  from 
such  studies,  that,  too,  must  be  relegated  to  the  second  place, 
or  the  high  school  will  degenerate  into  a  preparatory  school,  a 
mere  feeder  for  colleges.  If  concession  must  be  made,  the  col- 
lege must  come  down  to  the  high  school,  not  the  latter  be  graded 
up  to  the  college ;  and  this  view  is  gaining  ground  among  not 
only  our  best  high  school  men,  but  progressive  and  far-sighted 
college  men  as  well.  I  will  quote  one  authority  for  proof  of 
this  last  statement.  In  a  discussion  on  the  high  school  course 
of  study,  at  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1899,  Pres- 
ident Jordan  said :  ''  If  the  fortunate  few  who  go  to  college  can 
prepare  themselves  in  the  public  high  school,  well  and  good, 
but  this  is  not  the  object  for  which  the  high  school  is  maintained. 
Whatever  bending  may  be  necessary  to  make  connections  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  the  college  must  come  from  the  col- 
lege. The  high  school  course  must  be  as  symmetrically 
grounded  as  a  college  course.'' 

While  the  position  of  those  who  stand  midway  between  the 
extremes   mentioned   above   may  be   sufficiently  indicated  by 
what  has  just  been  said,  a  few  lines  upon  the  composition  of 
this  class  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  opponents  of  the  high 
school  they  are  radicals,  while  the  advocates  of  **  enrichment" 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  ultra-conservative.  Believing  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  high  school  exists  to  be  what  it  is, 
they  bend  every  energy  to  the  accomplishing  of  that  purpose. 
They  regard  the  pupil  as  a  citizen  in  embryo,  and  the  school  as 
the  place  where  he  is  to  be  prepared  to  fulfill  his  duties  to  his 
country.  They  realize  that  citizenship  comes  first  in  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  **  honest  dollar"  or  preparation  for  college  is 
of  little  moment  in  comparison,  though  both  may  be  incidental 
to  the  work  of  this  department.  Their  conservatism  is  not  of 
the  character  which  "blocks  the  wheels  of  progress,"  though  it 
may  be  necessary  at  times  to  apply  the  brake  to  prevent  its 
being  dashed  to  destruction.  The  high  school  owes  to  them  its 
very  life,  for  if  it  were  not  for  their  influence  it  would  either 
be  shorn  of  its  usefulness,  if  not  eliminated  from  the  school  sys- 
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tern,  or  raised  to  such  a  height  that  it  .would  topple  over  of  its 
own  weight.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of 
this  class  will,  in  the  near  future,  become  powerful  enough  to 
establish  the  high  school  in  its  true  place,  and  to  maintain  it 
there. 

While  this  paper  does  not  necessarily  include  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  a  brief  mention  of 
it  is  not  foreign  to  its  purpose,  for  what  branches  should  be 
taught  in  this  department  is  a  subject  upon  which  even  practical 
high  school  men  diflfer,  and  which  they  must  agree  upon  before 
the  desired  results  may  be  attained.  The  following  thoughts 
are  submitted  with  some  little  hesitation,  and  not  with  any  as- 
sumption of  authority  save  that  which  may  come  from  experience. 

This  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition.  Any  topic,  the 
study  of  which  will  stregthen  the  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual 
nature  of  the  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  the  course ;  but  as  all 
branches  of  this  kind  cannot  be  taught,  owing  to  lack  of  facil- 
ities and  time,  a  choice  of  the  most  essential  must  be  made ;  and 
here  lies  the  difficulty,  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  high 
school  teachers  to  agree  in  this.  One  of  the  best  courses  of 
study  the  writer  has  seen  was  that  recommended  by  a  committee 
of  the  Kansas  State  Teacher's  Assotiation.  This  committee 
was  to  frame  a  scheme  of  high  school  work  which  should  not 
only  prepare  for  college,  but  which  should  also  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  work  in  other  lines.  In  this  scheme  the  pupil 
has  a  choice  of  five  courses,  of  four  years  each,  and  so  may 
elect  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  desires.  The  first  three 
years  of  the  college  preparatory  course  will  fit  for  the  university 
or  for  ahy  college  in  the  State ;  the  fourth  year  provides  higher 
work  for  those  who  can  attend  none  but  the  home  school.  This 
course  of  study  is  the  nearest  ideal  of  any  reported  in  recent 
years,  and  could  be  carried  out  with  a  fair  degfee  of  success  if 
all  high  schools  had  the  facilities,  in  apparatus  and  number  of 
teachers,  of  those  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  State.  The  mistake 
was  made  at  the  beginning  in  appointing  the  majority  of  the 
committee  from  college  men,  and  the  high  school  men  selected 
were  from  the  large  schools,  thus  giving  town  and  village 
schools,  which  have  much  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  no 
representation.     The  committee  had  very  little  idea  of  the  limita- 
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tions  of  the  average  high  school,  and  so  the  scheme  reported  is 
full  of  imperfections,  and  is  impracticable  in  many  parts.  But 
faulty  as  it  is,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  accom- 
plished much  toward  uniformity  in  this  work,  and  toward  the 
centralization  of  the  effort  which  too  often  is  wasted  because  of 
lack  of  it. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  specify  what  studies  should 
be  pursued  by  high  school  pupils  further  than  has  already  been 
indicated, — to  particularize  is  useless,  where  so  few  can  agree — 
but  in  general,  the  branches  named  by  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of 
Brookline,  in  his  article  on  *'The  Place  and  Function  of  the 
High  School,"  published  in  Education  for  June,  1898,  should 
be  given  a  prominent  place.  But  sensible  and  thoughtful  as  the 
writer  of  that  paper  is,  he  does  not  appreciate  the  vast  amount 
of  work  with  which  the  average  high  school  teacher  is  burdened. 
Hundreds  of  high  schools  are  fitting  for  college,  and  doing  the 
work  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  where  there  are  but  two 
teachers  to  a  school  of  from  forty  to  eighty  pupils.  '*  Impos- 
sible ! "  say  many  school  men.  "  It  cannot  be  done."  It  is  not 
impossible,  for  it  is  being  done,  but  at  great  cost  of  nervous  and 
brain  force  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  work  accomplished  by  small  high  schools  is  neither 
comprehended  nor  appreciated  by  city  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents, but  it  is  done  at  too  great  cost  of  time  and  labor;  and  well 
as  it  is  done,  is  not  done  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  and  none 
realize  this  as  keenly  as  do  the  teachers  of  these  schools  them- 
selves. It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the  average 
high  school  teacher  feels  like  entering  a  protest  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made,  as  it  is  so  frequently,  to  add  to  his  heavy  burden 
by  crowding  into  the  already  overloaded  course  the  teaching  of 
branches  which  do  not  legitimately  belong  there,  for  he  knows, 
as  no  one  else  can,  the  limitations  of  himself  and  the  department 
in  which  he  labors  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault ;  easy  to  criti- 
cise,— but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  A  few  suggestions  are  offered — 
more  tentative  than  otherwise. 

Before  the  high  school  can  accomplish  its  work  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  all  these  conflicting  elements  must  be  brought  into 
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unity  of  action — there  must  be  a  "  concert  of  the  powers  " ;  those 
opposed  to  it  must  be  won  to  its  support ;  its  too  enthusiastic 
friends  must  be  restrained ;  its  true  place  in  our  system  must  be 
recognized,  not  only  by  those  opposing  it  but  by  the  colleges 
as  well.  But  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  change  those  who 
have  the  work  of  this  department  in  charge,  who  know  its  needs 
and  limitations  as  no  one  else  can,  must  assert  themselves  more 
vigorously,  and  not  yield  so  readily  to  existing  conditions,  nor 
so  meekly  swallow  the  nostrums  which  educational  quacks  insist 
upon  forcing  upon  them.  It  will  take  time,  it  is  true,  but  or- 
ganization and  persistent  effort  accomplish  even  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

YESTERDAY* 

CHARLBS  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHER,  ONBONTA,  N.  Y. 

Empty  a  wayside  nest, 

Its  oldtime  song  is  still ; 
But  winds  they  never  rest, 

And  many  is  the  rill. 

Only  a  scrolless  stone, 

A  bush  where  roses  blush  ; 
Though  winds  should  sometimes  moan, 

The  rill  will  never  hush. 

Folded  and  calm  the  hands. 

And  just  a  moment  gone ; 
The  east  is  girt  with  bands, 

And  day  is  all  at  dawn. 

Ever  to  leave  the  old. 

And  journey  to  the  new ; 
To  vanish  through  the  gold. 

And  then  beyond  the  blue. 

Perfect,  the  law,  I  deemed, 

For  man  must  die  to  be : 
But  broken  all  I  dreamed, 

When  death  had  come  to  me. 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

JAMES    S.    SNODDY,  TEACHER  IN  ENGLISH,    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   VALLEY 

CITY,   NORTH   DAKOTA. 

II.     Subjunctives  in  Clauses. 

I.     Subjunctives  of  Purpose. 

The  subjunctives  of  purpose,  which  occur  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by  that  or  lest^  are  generally  detected  by  the  verbs  bCy 
may^  should  or  mighty  expressed  or  understood.  They  are 
found  frequently  in  both  prose  and  poetry  ;  but  probably  more 
frequently  in  prose.*  They  are  common  in  Shakespeare  and 
the  later  poets  : — 

"  Haste  me  to  know  *t;  that  I     .     . 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge." 

— Shakespeare:  Hamlet^  I.  _$,  ji* 

**  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us." 

— Shakespeare :  Macbeth^  II*  2,  70, 

*'  Have  you  hy  some  surgeon  on  your  charge, 
Shylock,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death." 

— Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  i,24g. 

**  To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide** 

— Milton  :  Sonnet  on  His  Own  Blindness,  I.  j. 

'*  Lest  in  temptation*s  path  ye  gang  astray." 

— Burns :  Cotters  Saturday  Nighty  I  32. 

"  Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality." 

— Shelley :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  I,  47. 

"  Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people. 
Lest  they  should  count  them." 

— Longfellow :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I  06. 

"  And  we  will  pray  that      .     .     . 
Our  generals  and  their  strong-armed  men 
Alay  lay  their  weapons  by." 

— Bryant :  The  Return  of  the  Birds,  I.  j6. 

'*  He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found.** 

—  Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  II.  820-823. 

"  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  ^^  forget — lest  "wt  forget.** 
— Kipling:  Recessional,  I.  6. 

*  In  the  Book  of  St.  John  there  are  two  hundred  and  seven  subjunctives;  one  hundred  and 
twelve  of  thera  are  subjunctives  of  purpose.  . 
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2.  Subjunctives  of  Simple  Futurity. 

In  many  clauses  which  are  introduced  by  thai  or  who  no 
purpose  is  implied ;  the  subjunctives  found  in  them  are  simply 
subjunctives  of  futurity.  They  are  met  with  frequently  in 
Shakespeare  :■ — 

'*  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me." 

— Hamlet:  I,  /,  131, 

**  That  it  mi^Ai  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions." 

— Ibid. ,  //.  i,  77, 

'*  It  is  impossible  (that)  they  bear  it  out." 

Otkello :  II,  /,  jg, 

**  No  matter  then  who  see  it." — Richard  II.  <,  V.  2, 59. 

"  I  care  not  who  know  it." — Henry  K,  IV,  7,  ttS, 

Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  indicative  instead : — 

**  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much." — Twelftk  Nigki^  III.  4, 300, 

Subjunctives  of  this  class  are  found  occasionally  in  more 
recent  poets : — 

'*  Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Skould  sink  beneath  the  wave.". 

— Holmes :  Old  Ironsides^  /.  /y, 

3.  Subjunctives  of  Result  or  CoNSEQyENCE. 

Clauses  of  result  or  consequence  are  introduced  by  so  thaty 
and  occasionally  by  such  that.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  action  is  done  so  (J,  e.  in  such  a  way)  that  (/.  e.  in  which 
way)  the  result  follows : — 

**  So  excellent  a  king  ...  so  loving  to  vay  mother 
That  he  migkt  not  heteem  the  winds  of  heaven." 

— Skakespeare :  Hamlet^  I.  -?,  141. 

*^  But  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things 
That  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me." 

— Ibid.y  III.  /,  124. 

*'  So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro 
That  vain  it  were  her  eyes  to  close." 

— Coleridge:  Ckristabel^  I,  2j2, 

*'  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  come 
.  .  .  thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night." 

— Bryant:  Tkanatopsis,  I,  77. 

**  So  is  it  preordained  that  he  bekold 

His  friends  again." 
— Bryant :  Translation  oj  Homer's  Odyssey^  Bk,  V.  St.  4. 
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4.  Subjunctives  of  Cause  or  Reason. 

The  clauses  which  contain  subjunctives  of  cause  or  reason, 
are  generally  introduced  by  that  in  the  sense  of  because : — 

*'  Some  might  lament  that  I  'were  cold.*' 

— Shelley:  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples^  I.  J7. 

**  And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 
Should  have  a  life  so  brief." 

— Bryant :  The  Death  of  the  Flowers ^  /.  30, 

5.  Subjunctives  of  Concession. 

The  subjunctives  in  concessive  clauses  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  though  (or  although)  ^  and  ifoT  even  tfy  in  the  sense 
of  though  y  expressed  or  understood  : — 

**  Their  virtues  else — be  thty  as  pure  as  grace  .  .  . 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption." 

— Shakespeare  :  Hamlet^  I,  4,  jj, 

'*  For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ." 

— /did.,  //.  2,  622, 

"  Though  this  be  madness,  jret  there's  method  in  it.** — Ibid,,  II.  2,  207. 

**  Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh." — Ibid.,  III.  2,  2j. 

**  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will, 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent." 

—Ibid.,  III.j,sg. 

**  What  if  (though)  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood." 

— Ibid;  III.  J,  44. 

*'  And  oft  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate." 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  III.  686. 

**  Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  mumur." 

— Longfellow  :  Evangeline^  Pt.  II.  I.  74. 

"  Speak  the  truth  whatever  it  be, 
Though  it  rend  my  bosom's  core." 

— Bret  Harte :   The  Aged  Stranger,  I.  20. 

"■  I  wept;  and,  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep." 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion,  I.  jo8. 

**  Be  it  starlight,  be  it  moonlight 
In  these  vales  below." 

—  Wkittier :  The  Lumbermen,  I.  2y 

"  For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness." — Tennyson  :   To  the  ^ueen,  I.  /6. 

6.  Subjunctives  of  Comparison. 

The  subjunctives  of  comparison  occur  in  modern  English,  in 
clauses  introduced  by  as;  in  middle  English,  by  as  or  than. 
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**  Me  (thej)  hym  told  more  than  soth  (truej  were,^ 

— Robert  of  Gloucester :  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ^  /.  50. 

**  That  was  hym  levere  (dearer)  than  hys  fader  were" 

Subjunctives  of  this  class  are  frequent  in  modern  prose ;  rare 
in  modern  poetry. 

**  Have  we,  as  Htvere^  with  a  defeated  J07." 

— Shakespeare:  Hamlety  /.  ^,  jo, 

**Take  jou,  as  ^twere^  some  distant  knowledge  of  him." 

— Ibid,,  II.  /,  I  J, 

••  That  he,  as  *twere,  by  accident  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia."--/W</.,  ///.  i^jo. 

**  To  hold,  as  *twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.** 

— Ibid.,  III.  2,  24. 

**  A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  fancy  to  spin  on." 

Lowell :  A  Fable  for  Critics,  I.  82. 

7.     Subjunctives  of  Manner. 

Subjunctives  expressing  manner  are   generally  detected  by 
the  clause's  being  introduced  by  as  if: — 

**  But  age  .  .  .  hatb  shipped  me  into  the  land 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such.** 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  V.  i,  82, 

**  The  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
Cain's  jawbone."— /5jV/.,  V.  i,  86. 

**  As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been  /" 

— Shelley :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty^  I.  77, 

**  As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame." 

— Shelley:  Efiipsychidion,  I.  22^. 

**  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were." 

— Shelley:  Adonais,  I,  137. 

**  That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive." 

— Browning :  My  Last  Duchess^  I,  2, 

**  I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son. 
As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 
Were  praising  God  in  the  Pope's  great  way." 

— Browning:  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  I.  13, 

'*  Or  else  as  if  the  world'w^rtf  wholly  fair." 

^Tennyson  :  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  I.  18, 

**  Four  voices  .  .  . 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound." 

— Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  I,  441. 

**  The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year." 

— Lowell:   Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Pt,  I.  I.  16. 

"  Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
As  if  I  were  a  boy." 

— Longfellow :  Prelude  to  Voices  of  the  Night,  1. 30. 
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**  Whither  with  so  much  haste 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou." 

— Longf€llow :  The  IVave,  I.  j. 

*'  As  if  a  trumpet  called^  I've  heard 
Dame  Mercy  Warren's-rousing  word." 

—  Wkiitier :  Snow-Bound^  /.  218, 

!  *'  Then  suddenly,  as  if  (it  were)  to  save 

I  The  good  man  from  his  living  grave." — Ibid,^  /.  2gg, 

**  Huddled  along  the  stone  walPs  shadjr  side. 
The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snowdrift  still 
Z?«/iW  the  dog-star/'— fKi*«V/i>r:  Among  the  Hills,  I.  17. 
**  As  if,  at  every  step,  ye  cast 
The  pelting  hail  and  riving  blast." 

— Bryant  :  Song  of  the  Sower  y  I.  to. 

Frequently  if  is  understood  : — 

**  Men,  wives  and  children  stare,  cry  out  and  run 
As  (if)  it  were  doomsday." 

— Shahespeare  :  Julius  desar.  III,  /,  97. 

*'  Raventf,  crows  and  kites 
Fly  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  (iO  we  were  sickly  prey." — Ibid.^  V,  /,  ^7. 

'*  He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  (if)  he  would  draw  it." 

—  Shahespeare  :  Hamlet^  II,  /,  9/. 

*•  And — as  (iQ  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin." 

— Ibid.y  IV,  Sy  ^oj, 

**  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  (if)  *twere  a  careless  trifle." 

— Shahespeare :  Macbeth^  I.  4,  it, 

**  One  cried,  *  God  bless  us,*  and  *  Amen  '  the  other; 
As  (if)  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands." 

— Ibid,^  II.  2,  26, 

"  I  laughed  as  (iO  I  would  die," 

— Holmes :  Height  of  the  Ridiculous ^  I.  6, 

**  Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  e'en  as  (if)  he  were  by." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  I.  1237. 

Sometimes  the  clauses  containing  the  subjunctives  of  manner 
are  introduced  by  as  though: — 

**  And  therewithal  he  bleynte,  and  cryde  '  a  I ' 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte." 

Chaucer :  The  Knightes  Tale^  I,  221, 

*'  Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut ,  and  be  a  bud  again." 

—Keats:  The  Flight,  /.  28, 
**  As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song." 

—  Tennyson  :  JSnoch  Arden\  I,  84g, 

8.     Subjunctives  in  Indirect  Questions. 

The  subjunctives  in  indirect  questions  are.  found  in  clauses 
introduced  by  if  or  whether. 

*•  For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  {lead  )  love." 

— Shahespeare :  Hamlet,  III,  ^,  213, 
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'*  If  she  should  break  it  now." 
(/.  «.,  suppose  she  should  break  it  now?) 

— Ibid.^  III.  2^  2J4, 

"  Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple." 

^Ibid.,  IV.  5,  40, 

**  Sir  Olaf  questioned  the  knight  eftsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  Heaven  down." 

—Longfellow  :   The  Elected  Knight,  St.  7. 

*'  She*ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me." 

-^  Tennyson  :  Lillian,  I.  6. 

**  Till  I  know  not  what  I  am 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  king." 

— Tennyson :  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  I.  /4J. 

9.     Subjunctives  in  Substantive  Clauses. 

Subjunctives  are  often  found  in  substantive  clauses  used  with, 

(a)  The  verb  be  ;  especially  when  it  is  followed  by  the  ad- 
jectival expressions,  goody  fittings  necessary ^  etc.  : — 

**  'Tis  necessary  that  be  looked  unto." 

— Marlowe :  The  Jew  oj Malta,  I,  2,  j/6. 

*'  'Twere  good  you  Ut  him  know." 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  4,  j88. 

**  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with."    — Ibid,,  IV,  j,  14, 

**  Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keepe  his  oath?" 

— Shakespeare :  Henry  V.  IV.  i,  124. 

**  *Tis  time  that  I  were  gone." 

—  Tennyson:  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  1. 331. 

(b)  Verbs  of  thinking,   saying,   deeming,   maintaining, 
IMAGINING,  etc.  : 

**  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e'en  so." 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I.  i,  to8, 

**  (I  think)  it  may  beV^Ibid.,  II.  2,  1^2. 

**  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should 
Lay  him  i*  the  cold  ground." — Ibid.,  IV.  j,  yo. 

'*  Which  .  .  . 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought." 

— Ibid.,  IV.  J,  12. 

"  I  think  it  be  thine."— /AiV/.,  V.  i,  131. 

'*  But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy."  — Shakespeare :  Cymbeline,  III,  6,  42, 

••  'Twere  well,  thought  I,  if  often 
To  rugged  farm  life  came  the  gift 
To  harmonize  and  soften." 

—  Whittier :  Among  the  Hills,  I,  4go, 

»»  Yet  it  were  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me." 
— Shakespeare  :  The  Winter's  TaUy  I,  2,  13^, 

*^  As  who  should  say  in  Rome  no  justice  were,** 

— Shakespeare :   Timon  of  Athens,  IV,  3,  20 * 
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'*  And  there  have  been  holjr  men 
Who  deemed  it  tverB  not  well  to  pass  life  thus." 

— Bryant:  A  Forest  Hymn^  I,  qb, 

"  Thej  feed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were.KTi  equal  to  the  man." 

— Tennyson:  The  Princess t  Canto  /.  /.  i^o. 

**  Imagine  *twere  the  right  Vincentio." 

— Shakespeare :  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  IV,  4^  12. 

(c)  Verbs  of  doubting  and  fearing  : — 

••I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you're  worthy  of." 

— Shakespeare :  Cymbeline^  I.  4^  106. 

(d)  Verbs  of  knowing  : — 

*'  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be" 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet ^  IV,  5,  44. 

'*  I  would  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst  know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt." 

— Shakespeare :  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  I,  j,  41. 

**  Although  I  know  he  were  mine  enemy." 

— Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII,  II,  4,31^ 

•*  But  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

— Tennyson:  Lady  Clare,  I,  44, 

(e)  Verbs  of  wishing,  commanding,  entreating  and  re- 
oyESTiNG : — 

"  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlefs  wildness." — Shakespeare :  Hamlet ,  III,  /,  42, 

Subjunctives  in  substantive  clauses  that  follow  these  verbs 
are  met  with  frequently  in  the  Bible  ;*  but  they  are  found  more 
frequently  in  poetry,  especially  in  substantive  clauses  after 
verbs  i^i  wishing vthich  are  themselves  in  the  subjunctive  mood.*)" 

(/)  Exclamations  which  are  equivalent  to  principal  state- 
ments containing  verbs  of  wishing: — 

*•  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again." 

—  Whittier :  Maud  Muller,  I,  76. 

10.     Subjunctives  in  Temporal  Clauses. 

In  temporal  clauses,  which  are  introduced  by  ere^  before^  tillj 
untily  when  and  while^  subjunctives  are  found  about  as  often  as 

indicatives  4 

''Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven //ea5«.'* 

— Shakespeare :  I,  Henry  VI,  III,  2,  112, 


•  **  I  will  that  they  be  with  me,"^St,  Jokn^xvtt.  24, 

*'  Will  ye  therefore  that  I  release  unto  you  the  Kingr  of  the  Jews}  **^Ibid,,  xviti,  59. 

"  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come.**— Ibid.,  xxi.  aa,  23. 

"  These  thin^  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.** — Ibid,  xv,  17, 

t  Note  the  suhjunctiyes  in  the  clauses  which  follow  would,  the  subjunctive  of  mild  statement 
which  express  wish,  page  412. 

X  In  Shakespeare*s  Hamlet  there  are  fourteen  temporal  clauses  that  contain  subjunctives. 
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'*  I  saw,  alas !  some  dread  event  impend 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descendJ** 

— Pope:   The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  Canto  /.  /.  72, 

'•  The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it/ali." 

— Byron:  Childe  Harold^  III.^ $2. 

« 

•*  Back  ere  the  ruin /a//." 

— Macaulay:  Horatius,  I.  4J0, 

**  Build  high  the  fire  till  the  panther  leap." 

— Bryant :   The  Green  mountain  Boys^  /.  20. 

**  If  (while)  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave?" — Lowell:  Freedom^  I.  4. 

'*  As  a  tired  slave  goes  adding  stone  to  stone 
Until  he  itof  some  current." 

— Browning :  A  Transcript  from  Euripides^  L  48g. 

**  Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed, 
Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold." 

—  Tennyson:  To ,  /.  21, 

**  And  trust  and  hope  till  things  should  cease ^ 
And  then  one  Hiaven  receive  us  all." 

— Tennyson :  Confession  ^  I.  33. 

**  The  magic  music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  Yi^find 
The  quiet  chamber  far  apart." 

—  Tennyson :  The  Day  Dream^  /.  g8. 

*»  Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful." 

— Tennyson:  The  Passing  of  Arthur^  /.  16. 

II.     Subjunctives  in  Indefinite  Relative  Clauses. 

Subjunctives  are  often  found  in  clauses  introduced  by, 
(a)  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns : — 

**  What  man  dare^  I  dare." 

— Shahespeare :  Macbeth ^  III.^  4^  gg. 

**  If  thou  pardon  whosoever /rory. 
More  sinners  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may." 

— Shahespeare:  Richard IL,  V,^j^84. 

**  Whatever  betide^  weMl  turn  aside 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

—  Wordsworth :   Yarrow  Unvisited^  I.  7. 

**  Speak  the  truth  whatever  it  be. 
Though  it  rend  my  bosom's  core." 

— Bret  Harte :  The  Aged  Stranger,  I.  20. 


(b)  Indefinite  Relative  Adjectives: — 

'*  Whatever  lamps  on  earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 
Are  portions  of  one  power  which  is  Ynine." 

— Shelley :  Hymn  to  Apollo,  I.  23. 

(c)  Indefinite  Relative  Adverbs : — 

*'  How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent." 

— Shahespeare :  Hamlet  III.,  2,  416, 
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"  Wherever  he  dream^  under  mountain  or  stream, 
The  spirit  he  loves  remains." — Shelley :  The  Cloudy  /.  ^7. 

**  Howsoever Tnean  it  he 

But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee.** 

—  Wordsworth  :   To  the  Small  Celandine,  I,  47. 

*'  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

— Tennyson:  Lady  Clare  Vere  de  Vere,  I*  33. 

**  Wherever  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow,** 

— Bryant :   The  Hunter  of  the  Prairies,  I,  //. 

**  Where'er  her  troubled  path  may  be, 
The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go." 

—  Whittier :  Snow'Bound,  I,  j6j, 

'*  Look  where  we  may  the  wide  earth  o'er, 

Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more." — Ibid.,  I,  i8g, 

12.  Subjunctives  in  Conditional  Clauses. 

Conditional  clauses  containing  subjunctives  are  introduced  by 
//*,  except^  unless^  provided^  admits  grants  so^  suppose^  save^ 
etc.     They  are  common  in  both  prose  and  poetry.* 

'*  If  from  His  nature  foes  may  pity  claim.** 

— Dry  den :  Religio  Laid,  I.  igo. 

*'  If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well." 

— Scott :  Love  of  Country,  /.  7. 

**  Suppose  *twere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  my  choice?" 

— Addison :  Cato,  I.  6, 

**  So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  hept  sheepe 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long." 

— Shahesfieare :  King  John,  IV.  /,  ig. 

"  If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee." 

—Shelley :  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  II.  43,  44. 

**  If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine 

Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain." — Tennyson  :   To ,  /.  8. 

'*  And  if  a  comrade  seeh  her  love, 
I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly." 
— Caroline  R.  Norton :  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  I.  2g. 

**  And  speed  you,  if  you  ever  for  your  life  would  speed** 

— Joaquin  Miller :  Kit  Carson* s  Ride,  I.  43 

"  So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Tahe  note  of  thy  departure?" 

— Bryant :   Thanatopsis,  II.  38,  60. 

**  Thrice  happy,  if  ityf»</ 
Acceptance  in  His  ear." 
•  — Bryant :  A  Forest  Hymn,  I.  22, 

'*  Even  the  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food, 
Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could.** 

— Bryant :   To  a  Mosquito,  /.  /2. 


*  In  the  Book  of  St.  John  there  are  fifty-eight  conditional  clauses  that  contain  subjunctives;  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamltt  there  are  thirty-two. 
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*'  If  Heaven  tt/i/ii«/</ supplies.*' 

—  Whittier :  Snow- Bounds  I.  2grj, 

**  *  And  if  I  UndvaKn^^  she  said, 
•  Will  you  forgive  the  lender  ? ' " 

—  Whittier:  Among  the  Hills^  /.  j^j. 

'*  If  you  -wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done, 
You  must  do  it  yourself/' 
— Longfello-w :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish^  I.  114. 

**  And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree.'* 

— Holmes :  The  Last  Leaf,  I.  43, 

'*  And  say  it  won't  stir,  save  the  wheel  be  well  -wet  afore." 

—Lowell:  A  Fable  for  Critics,  L  87, 

The  introductory  tfis  omitted  when  the  predicate  or  part  of 
the  predicate  comes  before  the  subject : — 

*'  Go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night.** 

— Shahespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  i,  26. 

**  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time.** — Ibid.,  II,  j,  96. 

<*  Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  my  brain  must  know.** 

— Shelley  :   To  a  Shylarh,  I,  toi, 

*'  And  tell'st  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed 
IVouldvre  bat  yield  them  freely  in  thy  need." 

— Bryant :   To  a  Mosquito,  /.  6. 

*•  Serve  yourself  W£>«W  you  be  well  served,** 

— Longfellow :   The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  1,36, 

**  Should  I  speah  it  here 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear." 

—Longfellow :  The  Blach  Knight^  St,  3. 

*'  Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought. 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 
To  its  high  state." — Longfellow  :  Coplas  de  Manrique,  I,  61, 

In  conditional  clauses  where  the  condition  is  thought  of  as  if 
it  were  true,  and  if,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
true,  the  mood  of  the  verb  is  indicative  and  not  subjunctive. : — * 

**  List,  list,  O,  list 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love." 

— Shahespeare :  Hamlet,  I,  j,  23, 

The  foregoing  classifications  do  not,  of  course,  include  all  the 
possible  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  could  be  made  in  this 
interesting  phase  of  syntactical  study.  Other  divisions  might 
be  made  which,  in  turn,  might  have  other  subdivisions.  Again, 
it  might  be  shown  that  there  are,  in  our  modern  English  verse, 
many  instances  where  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  such  a  subtle 
way  as  to  defy  any  classification.     In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary 

*See  sentences  on  pa^e  407,  illuttrating  uses  of  if  and  though. 
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that  we  should  classify  all  subjunctives.  Oftentimes  we  may  be 
able  to  interpret  the  poet's  meaning  without  classifying  the  moods 
of  his  verbs.  But  in  most  instances  classifications  of  the  moods 
will  help  us. 

In  the  study  of  modern  English  literature  the  value  of  syn- 
tactical phenomena  has  certainly  not  been  fully  appreciated; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  syntactical  structure  of  our  modern 
verse.  **  Browning,"  some  say,  ''is  obscure;  in  his  verse  he 
often  throws  in  a  few  adjuncts,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  supply 
the  subjects  and  predicates."  This,  in  many  instances,  may  be 
true  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  Browning's.  When  he  wrote  his  verse 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing ;  and  had  his  reasons  for  omitting 
certain  words.  If  we  would  interpret  his  full  meaning,  we  must 
study  carefully  the  syntax  of  his  verse. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Browning's  but  of  other  poets'  verse. 
In  reading  Tennyson,  **  the  prince  of  modern  poets,"  we  can, 
by  studying  the  syntactical  strticture  of  his  verse,  interpret 
many  meanings  which  we  could  not  otherwise  understand. 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature  by  this  means,  points  out  the  fact  that 
Tennyson,  in  Canto  XI.  of  his  In  Memoriam^  has,  in  twenty 
successive  lines,  only  one  finite  verb  ;  and  that  is  the  copula  is* 
He  says  that  the  omission  of  the  verbs  in  these  twenty  lines 
''  adds  an  element  of  calm  that  could  not  otherwise  be  secured." 
This  is  true ;  but  in  addition  to  the  omission  of  verbs  there 
is  another  important  characteristic  of  sentence  structure  in 
Tennyson's  verse  by  which  he  added  poetical  effect.  By  the 
frequent  subtle  turning  of  the  indicative  into  the  subjunctive 
he  and  other  poets  have  added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
their  verse;  Bryant,  in  line  sixty-six  of  his  Thanatopsis^  at 
first  wrote :  — 

"As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  AyrAy ; " 

but  afterwards  changed  the  verb  to  the  subjunctive,  glide. 

It  was  probably  by  this  means  that  Tennyson  added  more 
delicate  touches  to  his  verse  than  by  any  other  verb-effect  in  his 
sentence  structure.  Let  us  turn  to  his  Elaine^  11.  675  ff,  and 
note  a  few  of  these  delicate  touches.  Note  how  the  poet,  by 
means  of  the  subjunctive,  makes  Elaine  manifest  her  innocence 
and  frankness  when  Gawain  accuses  her  of  being  in  love  with 
Lancelot :  — 

**  *  I  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is, 
But,  if  I  know,  then  if  I  love  not  him, 
Methinks  there  is  none  other  I  can  love.*" 


*  "  Interpretative  Syntax,'*  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  Am  erica  ^  Vol.  VI II.  No.  i  (new  series),  p.  99. 
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In  Gawain's  answer  we  have  a  degree-effect  of  his  character, — 
a  measure  of  his  baseness,  expressed  in  one  subjunctive  :  — 

•'  *  Yea,  by  God's  death/  said  he,  '  ye  love  him  well, 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others  know, 
And  whom  he  loves.* " 

The  subjunctive  used  in  her  answer,  in  turn,  reveals  the  true 
inwardness  of  her  character ;  moreover,  we  are  made  not  only 
to  appreciate  and  admire  her  worth  —  the  Truth  side  of  her 
character  —  but  ajso  to  love  her  true  nobility  —  the  Beauty  side 
of  her  character  :  — 

**  •  So  *e  it,'  cried  Elaine, 
And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away." 

The  poet  then,  by  use  of  subjunctives,  gives  us  further  clues  to 
the  character  of  Gawain  :  — 

*'  But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  *  Stay  a  little ! 
One  golden  minute's  grace :  he  wore  your  sleeve  *. 
Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not  namef 
Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at  last? 
Nay  —  like  enough  :  why,  then,  far  he  it  from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  I 
And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full  well 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me  leave 
My  quest  with  you ;  the  diamond  also :  here ! ' " 

As  Gawain  now  perceives  that  he  is  gaining  the  confidence 
of  Elaine,  he  ventures  to  approach  the  climax  of  the  deception 
and  treachery  of  his  undertaking  by  the  more  frequent  use  of 
subjunctives : — 

**  *  For,  if  you  love^  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 
And,  if  he  loves,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand ;  and,  whether  he  love  or  not, 
A  diamond  is  a  diamond.    Fare  you  well 
A  thousand  times ! — a  thousand  times  /arewell ! 
Yet,  if  he  love^  and  his  love  kold^  we  two 
May  meet  at  court  hereafter.'" 

Here  we  have  seven  lines  containing  seven  subjunctives ; 
and  every  one  expresses  a  special  shade  of  meaning.  If  we 
substitute  indicatives,  not  only  will  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of 
the  lines  be  marred,  but  the  force  and  meaning  will  be  de- 
stroyed. In  the  first  line  Gawain  says,  "  If  you  love^^  pretend- 
ing that  he  does  not  know  that  Elaine  loves  Lancelot ;  hence  he 
uses  the  subjunctive.  But  in  line  710,  after  he  had  returned  to 
the  court,  he  uses  the  indicative,  '*she  loves  him,"  affirming  to 
the  king  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  her  loving  Lancelot.  By 
this  special  use  of  the  subjunctive  we  are  made  to  see  the 
♦'traitor"  in  the  character  of  Gawain  that  Tennyson  had 
already  referred  to  in  line  638.  In  the  next  line  Gawain  says, 
•'  If  he  loves;  "  by  using  the  indicative  he  makes  Elaine  believe 
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that  he  thinks  Lancelot  loves  her,  when  he  knows  full  well  that 
Lancelot  does  not. 

This  one  example  is  sufficient  as  an  illustration  of  how  care- 
ful Tennyson  was  in  expressing  delicate  shades  of  meaning  by 
appropriate  uses  of  the  subjunctive.  I  quote,  however,  a  few 
others  as  further  illustrations  : — 

"  As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world. 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  wouldy 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  mahe  it  beautiful  ? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair."  • 

— The  Passing"  of  Arthur,  II,  14-18. 

*'  Sir  King,  I  closed  my  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die^ 
Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt.** — Ibid,,  II.  j2o^j24. 

**  O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be 

Who  piedgest  now  thy  gallant  son ; 

A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  stiird  the  life  that  beat  from  thee." 

— In  Afemoriam,  Pt.  VI.  I.  g. 


(< 


Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable  against  himself?** — Morte  d"  Arthur,  I.  41* 


"  If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow. 
Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave, 
Be  guicken*d  vr'ith  a  livelier  breath." 

—In  Memoriam,  Pt.  CXXII.  II.  g-is 


Besides  Tennyson  and  other  modern  poets  of  England,  there 
are  many  of  our  best  American  poets  who,  in  their  verses,  make 
frequent  use  of  sentences  that  contain  more  than  one  sub- 
junctive : — 

*'  So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Tahe  note  of  thy  departure?" 

— Bryant :  Thanatopsis,  II.  S5t  ^• 

'*  Where'er  her  troubled  path  may  be^ 
The  Lord*6  sweet  pity  with  her  go  I " 

—  Whittier :  Snow-Bound,  II.  j6j,  364. 

•*  *Twere  a  kind  of  relief  Aa^f  I  something  to  groan  over." 

— Lowell:  A  Fable  for  Critics,  I.  100. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  in  recent  English 
verse  where  several  subjunctives  occur  in  one  sentence ;  and 
yet  all  express  special  shades  of  meaning  which  could  not  be 
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otherwise  expressed.*     Many  of  them  bear  favorable  compar- 
ison with  Shakespeare's  oft-quoted  lines : — 

**  If  Vwtfr*  done  when  'tis  done,  ihen  Uwere  (would  be)  well 
It  were  (should  be)  done  quickly." — Macbeth^  /.  7.  /. 

The  subjunctive  as  a  distinct  flectional  form  in  our  modern 
prose,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not  used  as  frequently  now 
as  it  was  in  earlier  times.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found 
by  comparing  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  with  the 
Revised  Version.  The  former  has,  in  the  E-pistle  to  the 
Romans  alone,  twenty-three  more  subjunctives  than  the  latter. 
Much  of  our  written  prose  to-day  reflects  our  spoken  English  ; 
it  conforms  to  our  everyday  necessities — to  our  commercial — 
our  utilitarian  tendencies.  But  our  best  literature,  and  espe- 
cially, our  poetry,  reflects  the  refinement,  the  culture  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Here  the  subjunctive  is  not  •*  passing 
away,"  as  many  grammar-makers  seem  to  think.  '*  The  poet," 
says  Professor  Earle,  "  will  not  relinquish  the  subjunctive  mood  ; 
he  knows  its  value  too  well."t  Moreover,  he  can  not;  the 
poetical  effects  produced  by  means  of  the  subjunctive  are  more 
subtle  and  far-reaching  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  indicative.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  syntactical  device 
by  means  of  which  the  poet  can  more  effectually  subordinate 
formal  assertions,  and  manifest  to  his  readers  his  own  emotions 
and  feelings. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS* 

EDWARD    EMORY    HILL,  HYDE    PARK    HIGH    SCHOOL,  CHICAGO. 

IF  we  except  the  subject  of  history,  which  in  our  public 
schools  commonly  means  the  chronology  of  important 
events  and  the  biography  of  distinguished  personages,  nearly 
all  of  the  formal  instruction  in  social  science  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  is  given  under 
two  heads,  civics  and  political  economy.  Under  the  subject 
of  civics,  or  civil  government,  attempts  are  made  not  only  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  government  as  em- 
bodied in  the  different  political  units  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
city,  state  and  nation,  but  also  to  give  some  instruction  in  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  history,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  questions 
of  political  philosophy  and  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  pupils  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  and  international  law. 
The  subject  of  political   economy,  or  economics,  is   made  to 

*ThiB  piling  up  of  subjunctives  is  found  frequently  in  the  Bible : — 

"If  I  vtill  that  he  tarry  till  I  come:*—  St.  John,  xxi.  22,  23 
t  Earle*8,  A  Simple  Grammar  of  English  Now  in  Use^  p.  13a  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 
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include  not  only  a  discussion  of  questions  in  economic  theory, 
a  survey  of  industrial  and  economic  history  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  present  economic  conditions  and  tendencies ;  it  also 
serves  as  a  convenient  catch-all  for  instruction  in  principles  of 
ethics  and  sociology,  whose  relation,  indeed,  to  political  econ- 
omy it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect,  but  which  otherwise  could 
find  no  niche  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  first,  to  show  what  place  civics 
and  political  economy  have  found  in  the  programs  of  our  high 
schools  and,  second,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Eidu- 
cation  is  a  list  of  the  '<  sixteen  more  important  studies  of  our 
secondary  schools,"  with  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each 
study,  and  its  percentage  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  these  schools.  Neither  civil  government  nor  political  econ- 
omy appear  in  this  list.  The  fact  that  five  of  these  '*more 
important  studies"  are  taken,  each,  by  less  than  five  per  cent, 
and  two,  by  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  schools,  and  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  in  this 
report  on  secondary  schools  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  a  silent  commentary  on  the  place  that  the  social 
sciences  have  as  yet  found  *in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  that  seems  to  have  in  it  more  of  eloquence  than 
of  encouragement. 

But  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  discouraging  as   it   at  first 

seems  from  an  examination  of  this  document.     If  we  turn  to 

the  educational  reports  of  the  diflferent  States  we  find  that  215 

out  of  the  244  high  schools  reported  by  Massachusetts  oflfer  a 
course  in  civil  government,  and  that  77  of  those  schools  pro- 
vide for  some  instruction  in  political  economy.  In  New  York 
State,  which  has  an  enrollment  in  its  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies of  66,342  pupils,  11,509  are  reported  as  having  taken  an 
examination  in  civics  and  3,012  in  economics  during  the  past 
year ;  while  in  North  Dakota  these  subjects  are  said  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  course  of  study  for  high  schools  by  the  State 
Board.  That  these  are  very  favorable  examples  must  be  admit- 
ted, but  they  serve  to  show  that  social  sciences  have  received 
some  recognition  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Prof.  Frederick  R.  Clow,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who   has  made  quite  extensive  investigations 
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relating  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  states  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  (i)  "That  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  tendency  td 
leave  economics  to  the  colleges,  and  that  normal  schools  omit  the 
subject  altogether";  (2)  *'that  in  the  Central  States,  and  in 
Missouri  and  Colorado,  economics  is  usually  taught  in  the  best 
high  schools  and  normal  schools,"  and  (3)  "  that  in  all  the  old 
slave  States,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Far  West,  it  is  generally 
omitted."  In  accepting  these  conclusions  two  facts  should  be 
noted :  first,  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  States  named  in  his  first 
and  second  conclusions,  and,  second,  that  all  of  the  high  schools, 
except  four,  from  which  information  was  gathered  are  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  70,000.  According  to  the  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  this  subject  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  it  appeared  that  political 
economy  was  taught  in  about  five  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country.  The  number  of  schools  giving  formal 
and  specific  instruction  in  civil  government  is  without  doubt 
considerably  greater. 

A  second  point  to  be  considered  under  this  head  is  the  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  these  subjects  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
take  them  in  the  schools  where  they  are  taught.  Professor 
Clow's  table  again  affords  us  valuable  assistance.  He  finds 
that  in  the  schools  where  it  is  taught  the  average  time  spent  on 
political  economy  is  14.6  weeks  for  normal  schools  and  18.7 
weeks  for  high  schools.  In  the  Chicago  high  schools,  where  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  these  subjects  is  exceptionally 
large,  civics  and  economics  are  both  taught  in  the  last  year  of 
the  course,  each  running  about  twenty  weeks.  The  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  week  is  four,  each  period  being  nearly 
fifty  minutes  in  length.  No  pupil  is  required  to  take  either  of 
these  studies.  The  number  which  elects  them  depends  alrtiost 
entirely  on  the  popularity  of  the  teacher  or  his  reputation  for 
being  **  easy."  During  the  past  year  about  half  of  the  fourth 
year  class  took  civics  and  economics.  As  only  about  half  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  high  school  ever  reach  the  fourth  year,  we  find 
that  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  Chicago  receive  any  formal  instruction  in  the  social 
sciences.     But  this  number  is  exceptionally  large. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  their 
last  high  school  bulletin,  submitted  to  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  that  State,  for  their  consideration  and 
adoption,  nine  courses  of  study  arranged  for  schools  having 
four  years  of  work.  In  all  of  the  nine  courses  we  find  elemen- 
tary United  States  history  and  civics  as  one  of  the  studies  for 
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the  first  semester  of  the  first  year ;  in  four,  civics  as  a  separate 
subject  during  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  in 
two,  economics  as  a  study  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
year.  These  courses  were  arranged  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
working  programs  now  in  use  in  that  State.  If  they  may  be 
taken  as  reflecting  present  conditions,  this  means  that  nearly  all 
of  the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  receive  a 
little  incidental  instruction  in  civics  in  connection  with  elemen- 
tary United  States  history  during  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  their 
high  school  course ;  that  a  few  receive  special  instruction  in  this 
subject  during  the  second  twenty  weeks  of  their  high  school 
course,  and  that  during  the  last  semester  of  their  high  school 
career  a  still  smaller  number,  those  taking  what  are  styled  the 
law  and  commercial  courses,  can  have  five  hours  a  week  to 
browse  in  the  field  of  industrial  history  and  digest  a  few  of  the 
leading  principles  of  political  economy. 

More  to  be  considered,  however,  than  either  of  the  points  that 
we  have  touched  upon,  is  the  importance  attached  to  these  stud- 
ies by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  value  of  a  subject  from  the 
pupils'  standpoint  is  apt  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  amount 
of  credit  he  can  get  for  it  toward  graduation,  or  for  entrance  to 
a  college  or  a  university.  We  may  take  the  Chicago  schools 
again  as  the  type-for  our  study.  The  credit  allowed  them  for  a 
subject  is  supposed  to  represent  also  the  amount  of  time  spent 
upon  it.  To  graduate,  the  pupil  must  earn  fifteen  credits.  Of 
these  fifteen  credits,  at  least  1.6  must  represent  mathematics, 
1.6  natural  science,  2.8  English,  .8  history  and  1.8  foreign  lan- 
guages. Or  he  may  elect  enough  in  these  different  subjects  to 
secure  in  history  1.6  credits,  in  mathematics  2.8  credits,  in  nat- 
ural science  four  full  credits,  and  in  foreign  languages  8.2  cred- 
its. If  we  include  English  with  the  other  languages,  eleven  of 
the  fifteen  credits  required  for  graduation  can  be  gained  in  that 
department  alone.  But  in  the  social  sciences  the  greatest  amount 
that  he  can  possibly  earn  during  his  entire  liigh  school  career  is 
.8  of  one  credit,  and  he  is  not  required  to  study  them  at  all. 
Chicago,  however,  as  we  have  seen  is  exceptionally  liberal 
toward  these  sciences. 

But  if  our  high  school  curriculums  seem  to  be  a  little  stingy 
in  their  concessions  to  the  social  sciences,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  attitude  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning?  Only  three 
out  of  twenty-eight  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  have  ever  conceded  to  the  study  of  these  sci- 
ences in  our  secondary  schools  any  value  whatever  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  those  courses  within  their  halls  that  are  supposed  to 
develop  a  larger  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  the  youth  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  these 
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subjects  that  are  fundamental  to  the  practice  of  good  citizenship 
by  the  place  they  hold  in  high  school  curriculums,  or  by  the 
value  assigned  to  them  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country,  what  must  be  his  conclusions?  And  yet  we  are  ac- 
customed to  wonder  why  it  is  that  our  educated  men  do  not  take 
more  interest  in  politics. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  briefly  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  our  secondary  schools. 
**  Charity/' it  is  said,  ** shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins";  but 
by  no  possible  stretch  of  her  mantle  could  she  hope  to  hide  all  the 
bad  work  that  passes  for  instruction  in  civil  government  and 
political  economy.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the 
civics  and  economics  teachers,  for  strictly  speaking  there  are  no 
such  teachers,  or  very  few  at  most,  in  our  secondary  schools. 
The  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  is 
nearly  always  the  teacher  of  something  else.  The  Latin  teacher 
who  may  chance  to  have  a  spare  hour  can  •'  fill  it  in  "  by  hear- 
ing the  class  in  civil  government.  The  mathematics  teacher  li^ 
supposed  in  some  way  to  have  absorbed  a  sufiicient  knowledgAe^ 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  be  able  to  spend  profit- 
ably what  might  otherwise  be  three  or  four  vacant  periods  in  the 
week  in  judiciously  instructing  a  class  in  that  subject.  This 
situation  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  these  subjects! 
have  found  so  small  a  place  in  the  programs  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  schools. 

But  even  those  teachers  who  are  specially  interested  in  these 
studies,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  devote  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  to  them,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  success.  They  feel  that  they  are  pioneers  in  a  new 
field  of  pedagogy.  They  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  amoi^nt  of  material  from  which  they  must  select  a  little — 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  of  most  value  to  their  pupils  as  future 
citizens,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  their  present  stage  of  development.  The  diflSculty  of  this 
problem  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  att6mpted 
to  solve  it.  Many  text-books — some  of  them  excellent  in  a  way 
— have  been  written  on  these  subjects,  it  is  true,  but  their  writers 
have  shown  the  same  confiision  in  their  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter  that  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  teachers.  One 
gives  so  much  space  to  national  government  that  he  has  no  time 
left  for  local  institutions.  Another  becomes  so  much  absorbed 
in  local  government  that  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  also  a 
citizen  of  a  great  nation.  Some  have  plunged  into  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  our  social  organisms.  Others  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  bare  description  of  the  machinery  of  our 
various  governments.      In  the  field  of  political   economy  the 
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text-book  situation  has  been  even  worse.  With  one  or  two 
very  poor  exceptions,  the  only  text-books  on  this  subject  that 
have  been  on  the  market  for  use  in  secondary  schools  were 
spoiled  abridgments  of  works  prepared  primarily  for  colleges. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  desire  to  produce  text-books  on  politi- 
cal economy  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools  seems 
to  have  become  epidemic  among  students  of  economics.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  several  very  creditable  works  have 
appeared.  They  are  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  political  economy  should  receive  a  respectful  attention 
in  our  high  school  programs.  They  are  not  only  the  substance 
in  part  of  things  hoped  for,  but  also,  we  trust,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  yet  seen. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  find,  first,  that  in  the  United  States 
formal  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  has  not  as  yet  found  a 
very  important  place  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools; 
that  they  are  taught  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these 
schools,  and  that  in  the  schools  where  they  are  made  subjects 
of  instruction  they  are  usually  elective  studies,  taken  by  only  a 
small  number  of  pupils,  and  receiving  little  time  and  attention. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  found  that  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  is  for  the  most  part  very  poor ; 
that  not  many  of  the  teachers  who  .are  compelled  to  *' hear 
classes  "  in  these  branches  are  interested  in  them  or  know  much 
about  them,  and  that  the  few  instructors  who  have  devoted 
themselves  with  zeal  to  this  line  of  work  labor  under  serious 
disadvantages. 

These  facts,  however,  are  stated  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty, and  not  with  any  feelings  of  pessimism  or  despair.  The 
movement  in  this  country  to  push  the  study  of  the  social  sciences 
down  into  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  a  healthy,  growing  infancy. 
As  encouragement  for  this  belief,  we  find  that  each  year  an 
increasing  number  of  schools  are  introducing  them  into  their 
programs,  and  that  other  schools  are  giving  them  a  larger  place 
in  their  curriculums ;  that  their  importance  is  being  emphasized 
by  frequent  discussions  in  teachers'  conventions,  in  educational 
journals  and  in  the  public  press ;  that  their  study  is  being  made 
compulsory  in  some  of  our  best  normal  schools,  and  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country  which  have  formerly 
assumed  an  attitude  not  only  of  indifference  but  of  antagonism 
toward  their  introduction  into  the  public  schools  are  now  swing- 
ing into  line,  not  only  giving  them  some  recognition  as  prepara- 
tory work,  but  also  strengthening  their  own  courses  in  these 
departments  with  a  view  of  sending  forth  better-equipped 
teachers  into  this  field. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER  has  announced  that 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  has  given  $1,000,000  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Education.  This  sum  is  given  through 
the  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Blaine  and 
lately  affiliated  with  thej  University.  It  is  to  be  used  partly  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site,  partly  for  buildings  and  partly  for  endowment. 
This  noble  gift,  together  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  magnificent  endow- 
ment of  libraries  and  other  institutions,  cannot  fail  of  giving  an 
important  and  far-reaching  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  is  to  be  developed  on  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  sides  in  a  way  to  keep  pace  with  the  magnificent  evolu- 
tion of  our  material  resources.  We  may  justly  pride  ourselves  on  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  richest  and  most  highly  civilized  nation  on 
earth. 

ii'WY  thou  wouldst  rise  in  this  world  that  is  filled  with  the  gusts  of 
J[  opportunities  do  not  let  modesty  nor  fear  close  up  thy  wings 
of  advantage.  But  spread  them  rather,  that  they  may  catch 
these  eddying  gusts  and  thou  be  borne  upon  them  to  the  heights  of 
greatness."  Such  is  the  advice  given  to  one  of  tlie  characters  of  Knox 
Magee's  recent  excellent  novel,  With  Ring  of  Shield.  Herein  is  a 
deal  of  practical  philosophy  that  finds  its  opportunities  in  daily  expe- 
rience. Fear  keeps  the  world  back.  False  modesty  amounting  to 
actual  self-depreciation  keeps  us  hesitating  before  opportunities  which 
pass  by  while  we  debate  our  own  fitness  to  seize  them.  Another 
steps  in  while  we  wait,  and  the  rewards  are  his,  not  ours.  Perhaps 
this  bit  of  ''moralizing"  may  fit  the  providential  situation  of  some 
teacher  before  whom  new  opportunities  are  opening.  Our  advice  is, 
take  a  new  grip  and  go  forward.  Those  who  decline  responsibilities 
because  they  can  think  of  some  one  else  who  could  probably  do  the 
work  better  than  they  think  they  can  rarely  amount  to  much  in  this 
busy,  competitive  life  of  ours.  Accept  the  new  call  to  larger  oppor- 
tunities, and,  forgetting  self  and  others,  do  the  work  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  Success  will  follow.  Here  is  a  great  educational 
principle.  Practice  it,  and  teach  it  to  your  pupils  by  precept  and 
example. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  perfect  inundation  of  crime  throughout 
the  country.     We  read  of  various  cases  of  men  being  burned 
to  death  to  satisfy  the  savage  demands  of  mobs,  who  in  this 
awful  way  wreak  vengeance  upon  them  for  revolting  crimes.     We 
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read  of  men  and  women  losing  mental  control,  and  killing  relatives 
and  children  in  ways  which  make  the  blood  run  cold.  We  read  of 
girls  being  enticed  into  the  home,  or  rather  den,  of  an  old  man  and 
taught  how  to  become  thieves  and  criminals.  The  attractions  held 
up  before  innocent  young  girls  to  join  those  already  hardened  in 
crime  being  that  they  could  come  and  go  at  all  hours,  and  that  they 
could  smoke  cigarettes  and  even  opium  once  in  a  while.  Here  are 
great  object-lessons  for  parents  and  teachers.  If  parents  looked  after 
their  children  as  they  ought,  especially  evenings,  and  if  teachers  used 
all  their  influence  to  teach  their  pupils  self-control  and  to  hate  tobacco 
in  every  form,  urging  them  to  the  reading  of  good  books  and  to  avoid 
those  who  would  entice  them  to  stay  out  on  the  street  late  at  night,  a 
good  deal  of  this  epidemic  of  crime  could  be  stayed.  In  our  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  tyranny  and  oyer-restraints  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
the  past,  this  generation  has  swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  We 
spare  the  rod,  often  to  the  undoing  of  home  and  society.  We  should 
return  not  to  the  ways  of  the  past,  but  as  far  as  to  the  golden  mean. 

aENERAL  H.  V.  BOYNTON  has  done  a  real  service  to  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  publishers  of  school  books  by  calling  attention 
to  the  inaccuracies  in  certain  historical  text-books  recommended 
or  adopted  by  many  school  boards  throughout  the  country.  Specify- 
ing certain  books  the  General  said  to  the  Washington  Board,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  *'  I  regard  the  errors  in  each  of  these  so  numerous  and 
inexcusable  in  their  character  as  to  demand  their  prompt  exclusion 
from  the  schools  of  the  District."  His  specifications  were  explicit  and 
easily  verified.  While  the  main  impressions  conveyed  by  the  text  of 
these  books  may  have  been  correct,  it  is  plainly  pointed  out  that  their 
statements  in  point  of  fact  are  in  very  many  instances  incorrect  and 
misleading.  Of  all  books  histories  should  be  accurate  in  their  state- 
ment of  facts.  Blunders  that  could  have  been  avoided  by  painstaking 
scholarship  and  by  easily  accomplished  reference  to  the  official  records 
are  inexcusable.  Doubtless  a  hasty  preparation  to  get  the  books  upon 
the  market  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  these  errors.  It  is  well  that 
they  have  been  pointed  out.  It  will  lead  to  more  care  all  along  the 
line,  in  these  and  other  subjects.  The  public  money  must  not  be  used 
in  teaching  error.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  publishers  of  American 
text-books  have  made  a  proud  record.  There  is  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast between  the  books  used  in  the  schools  to-day  and  those  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Study  has  been  made  interesting  and  attractive.  Subjects 
have  been  multiplied.  Paper  and  printing  have  been  marvelously 
improved.  Illustrating  has  been  perfected.  Knowledge  has  vastly 
extended.     Requirements  of  scholarship  are  all  the  time  being  made 
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more  rigid.  We  should  welcome  such  criticism  as  that  by  General 
Boynton.  It  is  a  healthy  symptom,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  and 
the  publishers,  and  likewise  of  the  general  public. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE  is  making  an  imperishable  name.    He  has 
shown  himself  one  of  the  greatest  Captains  of  Industry  the  world 
has  seen.    The  great  financier,  J.  P.  Morgan,  has  recently  saluted 
him  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world.    His  wealth  is  counted  in  hundreds  of 
millions.    What  is  he  doing  with  it  ?  We  have  all  heard  of  his  generosity 
in  the  last  few  years.     He  has  given  several  millions  to  Pittsburg  for  a 
great  textile  school  and  for  libraries.     He  has  built  quite  a  few  library 
buildings  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Scotland.     But  this  was 
only  a  beginning.     Now,  retiring  from  business,  while  in  full  strength, 
he  is  proceeding  to  put  in  force  the  great  statement  which  he  made 
some  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  wealthy  man  to 
die  rich.     Many  men  have  sneered  at  this  statement  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  illustrate  it  in  his  own  acts.     But  it  now  looks  as  if  he  ' 
would.     He  has  left  the  country  for  a  little  time.     And  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  out  to  sea  we  begin  hearing  of  his  regal  gifts:  $1,000,000, 
the  income  of   which  is  to  support  his  great  libraries  at  Braddock, 
Homestead  and  Duquesne ;  $4,000,000  as  a  fund  fof  the  relief  and 
care  of  his  aged  employees  or  those  injured  or  the  families  of  those 
killed.     Then  comes   the  announcement  of   a  gift  of  $5,200,000  to 
Greater  New  York  for  the  erection  of  sixty-five  branch  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  people.     This  vast  and  admirable  gift  is  conditioned  on 
sites  being  g^ven  to  cost  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  $80,000  which  he 
puts  into  the  erection  of  each  building,  and  that  the  city  agree  to  main- 
tain them.     At  once  ex- Mayor  Hewitt  donates  two  sites,  and  others 
are  being  rapidly  given.     Mr.  Carnegie  gives  also  $1,000,000  to  St. 
Louis  for  libraries,  and  there  are  rumors  that  many  additional  millions 
are  to  go  into  his  great  people's  school  at  Pittsburg.    This  is  the  begin- 
ning.    What  streams  of  beneficence  are  yet  to  flow  we  can  only  guess. 
Very  touching  and   beautiful,  and  as  true  as  they  are  touching  and 
beautiful,  are  the  words  in  which  he  recogpiizes  his  indebtedness  to  his 
many   faithful   employees.      The    relations    between    employer    and 
employed  do  not  end  in  the  payment  of  wages.     As  a  g^eat  general 
recognizes  his  obligations  to  his  soldiers,  but  for  whose  valor  his  vic- 
tories would  not  have  been  won,  so  Carnegie  gladly  admits — what  all 
Captains  of  Industry  should — that  to  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence 
of  his  employees  his  great  business  success  is  largely  due.     The  bene- 
dictions of  millions  will  gladden  the  closing  years  of  Andrew  Carne- 
gie's life.     He  is  making  a  very  wise  use  of  his  millions.    We  trust  he 
will  have  many  followers  among  our  millionaires. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AT  NAAS:  A  REPLY. 

ARTHUR  U.  CRAIG,  TEACHER  AT  TUSKEGEB  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 

THE  article  in  Education  for  March,  1901,  entitled  *' Manual 
Training  at  Naas  "  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  many  happy  days 
spent  at  Naas  during  the  summer  of  1899.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
the  writer  how  one  could  object  to  the  food — especially  those  sweet 
soups  which  were  made  from  prunes  or  pie-plant,  and  invariably 
flavored  with  cinnamon.  We,  the  students  of  the  English-speaking 
section,  complained  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  after  hours. 
Herr  Salomon,  the  founder  of  sloyd,  says  that  sloyd  is  a  system  of 
educational  hand-work,  or  it  is  a  Swedish  name  given  to  a  course  of 
manual  training  which  is  founded  on  pedagogical  principles.  The 
important  point  in  sloyd  is  that  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  ped- 
agogically  trained  teachers,  who  possess  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the 
^practical  experience.  It  is  from  the  above  considerations  that  Hen- 
Salomon  has  developed  the  "principles  of  sloyd."  The  principles 
are  just  as  permanent  as  the  science  of  education.  The  method  of 
applying  these  principles  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  which  must 
be  carefully  studied.  Inductive  reasoning  in  matters  of  this  kind  is 
very  dangerous.  What  may  be  ap|)licable  in  one  case  may  not  be  in 
another,  though  they  may  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  very  similar. 
The  model  is  only  the  expression  of  the  ''principles  of  sloyd." 
Hence,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  just  as  easy  (when  you  know  how) 
to  arrange  a  course  of  models  in  America  as  in  Sweden.     The  number 

of  courses  in  sloyd  that  is  being  taught  in  this  and  other  countries  is 

• 

sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  adaptability  of  sloyd. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  sloyd  in  this  country  that  educational 
methods  were  applied  to  manual  training.  For  the  sake  of  argument 
let  us  say  that  the  educational  principles — not  the  sloyd  principles — 
were  applied  to  manual  training  in  this  country.  The  Russian  system 
of  manual  training  was  the  first  system  of  manual  training  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  countr}'.  The  supervisors  and  the  instructors  of 
manual  training  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  they  were  not  obtaining 
the  results  which  they  had  hoped  for.  They  saw  that  the  educational 
principles  were  applied  to  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  so  they 
began  to  do  the  same  to  their  work — manual  training.  The  joint  soon 
gave  way  to  the  complete  work ;  the  pupils  began  to  show  a  real  in- 
terest in  their  work  and  wished  to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  labors ;  a 
poor-looking  model  now  had  another  meaning  or  value,  etc.  This 
resulted  in  many  of  the  most  excellent  courses  of  manual  training  now 
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found  in  our  best  schools.  Before  the  infusion  of  pedagogical 
methods  in  manual  training  the  courses  were  necessarily  rigid.  Now 
we  find  that  the  teacher,  and  the  student  as  well,  has  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  individuality.  VVe  read  of  the  **  supplementary  models," 
the  ''projects,'*  the  "  blank  model,**  etc.,  which  illustrate  the  above. 

When  you  look  into  the  fundamentals  of  sloyd,  and  the  courses  of 
manual  training  in  our  best  schools,  you  will  find  the  sanie  pedagogical 
principles.  The  models  may  differ,  yet  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
same  '*  principles"  applied  under  different  conditions.  Consequently, 
these  courses  of  manual  training  here  and  sloyd  are  similar.  Thus 
the  writer's  objections  resolve  themselves  into  being  objections  to  the 
''methods"  and  not  to  the  system.  Because  a  subject  is  poorly 
taught  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subject  is  faulty. 

Herr  Salomon  would  continually  say  to  us  in  his  lectures  that  the 
application  of  the  "  principles  of  sloyd"  in  two  cities  would  result  in 
different  sets  or  systems  of  models.  It  is  the  principles  which  must 
be  known.  The  series  of  models  are  of  no  importance  unless  it  is 
known  for  what  they  stand ;  yet,  to  the  student  of  manual  training 
they  have  a  suggestive  value. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHIC   INSTITUTES  AND  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  GERMANY. 

Under  the.  above  caption.  Professor  Brunhes,  of  the  University  of 
Fribourg  (Switzerland)  and  of  the  Private  College  of  Social  Sciences 
of  Paris,  presented  a  paper  before  the  International  Congress  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Commercial  Geography,  held  in  Paris  during  the  month 
of  August,  from  which  paper  the  following  information  is  suifi- 
marized. 

Germany  is  especially  characterized  by  the  intimate  relations  and 
interchange  of  service  between  the  universities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  great  industrial  activities,  both  commercial  and  agricultural.  In 
this  country  more  than  anywhere  else  the  laboratories  of  the  great 
manufactories  resemble  those  of  the  universities,  and  the  latter  are 
better  adapted  than  elsewhere  to  the  interests  and  demands  of  the 
manufactories.  In  the  same  way  geography  as  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versities has  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  practical  every- 
day demands  of  economic  interests.  lnsti*uction  in  geography  is  not 
directed  solely  to  forming  professors  but  equally  to  preparing  young 
men  to  become  secretaries  to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  even 
journalists. 

The  geographic  institute  of  the  University  of  Marburg  was  selected 
by  Professor  Brunhes  as  the  type  of  those  in  which  the  relations  con- 
sidered are  most  highly  developed.      The  practical   bearing  of    the 
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work  in  this  institute  is  shown  by  certain  detailed  information  respect- 
ing graduates  furnished  by  the  eminent  professor  of  geography,  Herr 
Dr.  Fischer.  Of  the  former  students  who  have*  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  geography,  there  are  five  who  hold  important  places  in 
chambers  of  commerce.  Three  of  the  number  are  attached  to  the 
very  active  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lubeck,  one  to  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  fifth  is  secretary  to  that  of  Pforzheim.  Still  another  graduate 
holds  an  important  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Journalism  has  also  offered  attractive  and  lucrative 
careers  to  these  students.  One  is  attached  as  a  correspondent  to  the 
Cologne  Gazette;  a  second  has  a  similar  relation  to  a  leading  journal 
of  Berlin,  and  a  third  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  German  paper 
published  in  Chicago. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Institute  of  Marburg  includes,  besides  the 
strictly  geographic  problems,  the  consideration  of  all  economic  ques- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  geography.  Professor  Fischer  also  ad- 
vises students  who  are  preparing  for  other  vocations  than  that  of 
teaching  to  take  the  courses  in  political  economy  and  modern  lan- 
guages. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  student  to  prepare  his  graduating 
thesis  he  is  assigned  a  subject  which  may  at  once  prove  his  powers 
and  serve  as  a  scientific  apprenticeship  to  his  chosen  career.  Among 
the  subjects  cited  by  Professor  Brunhes  two  may  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion :  '*  The  Persian  gulf;  its  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral commerce.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
and  its  effect  upon  their  settlement." 

In  concluding  his  survey  of  the  work  in  Germany,  Professor 
Brunhes  states  that  he  has  no  desire  to  reduce  the  higher  instruction 
in  geography  to  purely  practical  purposes,  or  even  to  turn  it  chiefly  in 
that  direction,  but  simply  to  promote  the  relation  of  university  courses 
with  extra-university  careers. 

The  interest  of  this  paper  was  greatly  increased  by  testimony  from 
the  professors  in  several  German  universities  confirming  the  opinions 
and  advocating  the  methods  of  their  eminent  colleague  of  Marburg. 

ENGLISH   IN   THE    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS    OF   PRUSSIA. 

The  recent  decree  of  the  German  Emperor  placing  the  three  types 
of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  on  a  footing  of  equality  continues  to 
excite  general  discussion.  The  section  of  the  decree  relative  to  the 
English  language,  which  has  attracted  special  attention  in  both  France 
and  England,  is  as  follows  : — 

"2.  In  thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  of 
higher  institutions,  it  will  be  possible  more  thoroughly  to  develop  the 
peculiar  nature  of  each.  In  this  connection  I  shall  o£Eer  no  objection 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted- to  Latin  in  the  Gym- 
nasium  and  Realgymnasium.  But  I  am  particularly  anxious  that,  in 
view  of  the  special  importance  that  English  has  attained,  this  language 
should  receive  most  attention  at  the  Gymnasium.  Therefore,  side 
by  side  with  Greek,  English  is  everywhere  to  be  an  alternative  subject 
up  to    Untersekunda^  and,  moreover,  in  the    three    upper  classes, 
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where  local  conditions  render  it  desirable,  English  is  to  replace  French 
as  an  obligatory  subject,  while  the  latter  language  is  to  be  retained  as 
an  optional  one.  Also  it  appears  to  be  advisable  that  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Oberrealschule  (which  admits  of  an  extension)  geography 
should  receive  a  larger  measure  of  attention." 

FRANCE SIMPLIFICATION    OF   SYNTAX. 

The  ministerial  decree  for  the  simplification  of  French  syntax, 
which  was  published  in  full  in  Education  for  December,  has  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  second  decree  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future,  which,  while  preserving  many  features  of 
the  original  order,  will  embody  the  suggestions  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  '*  Acad^mie"  to  consider  the  subject.  The  report 
of  this  commission  approves  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  reform  but 
objects  to  details. 

PARIS   CONGRESS    ON   DRAWING    IN   FRENCH    SCHOOLS. 

The  Paris  Congress  on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing  has  issued  a 
report  embodying  the  resolutions  that  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
that  body.  Two  of  these  resolutions  if  carried  into  effect  would 
bring  the  work  in  the  French  schools  into  closer  correspondence  with 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  United  States.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  ( I )  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  gradually  the  study  of  decora- 
tive design  in  the  elementary  courses  of  drawing.  (2)  The  teaching 
of  modelling  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  drawing. 
These  are  features  of  the  courses  of  drawing  in  our  own  schools 
which  excited  the  special  attention  of  the  French  members  of  the  jury 
on  elementary  education. 

THE    CONGRESS    OF   WOMEN. 

In  an  interesting  review  of  current  interests.  Baron  de  Coubertin, 
the  eminent  critic  of  social  movements,  observes  that  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  the  sudden  incursion  into  the  practical  domain  of  cer- 
tain ideas  which  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. Among  these  ideas  he  notes  the  emancipation  of  woman  {fi- 
minisme)  and  arbitration.  France,  which  has  been  slow  to  admit  the 
practical  value  of  these  ideas,  has  been  brought  to  a  different  view  of 
their  importance  by  several  recent  events,  in  particular  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  the  Exposition,  which  fastened  upon  that  country  the  atten- 
tive regard  of  the  world.  ^ 

In  a  discriminating  review  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  Women,  M.  de 
Coubertin  indicates  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the  woman 
movement  as  it  has  developed  in  France.  "  The  Congress  of  Women," 
he  says,  *^  was  marked  by  some  disturbing  incidents,  and  its  chief 
defect  consisted  in  the  effort  to  compass  all  problems  at  once ;  which 
is,  in  general,  sure  to  end  in  the  solution  of  none.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,**  continues  M.  de  Coubertin,  "  undeniable  that  the  public 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  Congress,  and  followed  attentively  all  its 
proceedings.  This  is  a  new  experience.  It  appears-,  however,  that 
in  order  to  succeed  in  France,  the  movement  must  limit  somewhat  its 
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ambition.  The  French,  by  heredity,  by  temperament  and  by  taste, 
are  opposed  to  the  notion  of  ah  apparent  equality  between  the  sexes. 
They  will  accept  the  principle  of  real  equality  so  long  as  it  does  not 
proclaim  itself  too  noisily  nor  shock  their  cherished  traditions.  The 
movement,  if  judiciously  managed,  may  be  very  useful  to  the  country 
in  stimulating  the  revision  of  laws  which  are  superannuated  in  matters 
that  concern  women. 

'*  The  Napoleonic  laws  subject  women  to  a  control  which ^  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  commerce  and  of  the  administration  of  their  pri- 
vate property  and  that  of  minor  children,  is  wholly  unreasonable; 
certain  employments  also  are  closed  to  women  to  which  they  should 
have  free  access ;  finally  the  civil  code  which  prohibits  inquiry  as  to 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  {recherche  de  la  paterniti)  is  coming 
to  be  the  object  of  just  indignation."  The  remedy  of  these  evils  is  a 
practical  reform,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  women  may 
accomplish  in  France,  but  the  effort  for  political  rights  will,  he  be- 
lieves, simply  hinder  this  purpose  and  result  in  failure. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
name  of  a  woman  appeared  recently  for  the  first  time  on  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  for  the  position  of  ^'  interne^*'  or  house  physi- 
cian, in  French  hospitals.  The  announcement  was  made  a  few  days 
after  the  first  case  defended — ^and  won — by  a  woman  lawyer  was  car- 
ried before  the  Paris  courts. 

A.  T.  S. 

BCX)K  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  tlte  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  by  Charles  H.  Ash  ton,  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  is  an  elementary  text-book  for  classroom 
use.  The  author  states  that  a  large  part  of  the  book  was  mimiographed  and 
tested  by  use  for  several  years  in  his  classes  in  Harvard,  and  with  such  trying- 
out  process  there  can  be  little  question  of  the  value  of  the  work.  The  definitions 
are  concise,  the  theorems  explicitly  set  forth,  the  problems  many  and  diverse. 
In  every  way  it  is  an  excellent  book;  bright,  up  to  date,  lucid,  practical.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  splendid  book  about  the  earth  is  A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  by  Albert 
Perry  Brigham,  A.M.,  F.G.S.A.,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-book  series. 
It  is  an  elementary  book  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools,  and  technical  discus- 
sions are  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  The  great  unsolved  problems  of  the  science 
of  Geology  have  been  frankly  stated,  so  that  students  may  catch  glimpses  of  the 
vast  fields  that  lie  beyond  the  field  of  present  knowledge.  The  phenomena  of 
weather  and  the  action  of  water,  problems  that  lie  within  the  direct  observation 
of  all,  are  considered  at  the  outset,  and  the  student's  interest  in  these  things  is 
made  use  of  to  engage  his  attention,  and  he  is  thus  led  on  to  less  easily  compre- 
hended parts  of  the  subject.  Original  work  is  called  for,  and  the  pupil  is  guided 
in  entering  upon  such  research.  The  best  thought  of  the  day  in  this  subject  is 
recognized,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Dana,  Geikie,  Scott  and 
others.  The  book  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  matchless  series  of  modern 
text-books,  and  will  enhance  its  author's  reputation  as  a  first-class  scientist  and 
successful  teacher.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Company.    Price,  $1.40. 
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Thb  Teachers*  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mat- 
thew. Bj  P.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.  This  will  prove  a  very  useful  book  to  all  stu- 
dents of  (he  Bible  who  need  a  good,  practical  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Peloubet  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a  commentator, 
and  has  a  faculty  for  getting  the  best  out  of  the  other  commentaries  and  boiling 
it  down  to  a  small  compass.  He  adds  valuable  original  matter,  and  is  actuated ' 
by  a  spirit  that  is  a  happy  mean  between  a  too  liberal  modern  view  and  an  older 
and  narrower  conservatism.  He  is  a  safe  pilot  and  helps  us  to  see  the  true 
course  and  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  the  scenery  as  well.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated.  All  helps,  maps,  library  references, 
harmony,  diagrams,  oriental  side-lights,  etc.,  are  included.  It  is  a  complete 
book,  the  result  of  ripe  scholarship  and  dignified,  earnest  truth  seeking.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  University  Press.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.25. 

Two  charming  books  about  birds  are  The  Bird  Book,  by  Fanny  Hardy  Eck- 
storm,  and  The  Woodpeckers,  by  the  same  author.  In  the  preface  to  the 
former  the  writer  remarks  that  if  she  has  a  message  it  is  *'  that  a  child's  value, 
or  a  man's  valtte  as  for  that,  is  rated  by  his  self-reliance — not  by  what  he  guesses 
he  knows,  but  by  what  he  knows  he  knows."  Accordingly  she  attempts  to  guide 
the  young  learner  really  to  see  and  know  nature  as  exemplified  in, the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  and  accessible  of  her  creations,  the  birds.  The  book  is 
arranged  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  school  year.  The  second  book  takes  up  one 
very  interesting  class  of  birds,  the  woodpeckers,  and  makes  a  special  study  of 
their  habits  and  adaptations.  Both  books  are  fully  illustrated.  The  former  is 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  the  latter  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price,  60  cents  and  $1,  respectively. 

Practical  English  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in  Composition.  Parts 
I.  and  n.  By  Mary  F.  Hyde.  This  two-book  course  in  English  is  designed  to 
mieet  the  need  of  those  pupils  who  require  practical  training  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  leading  aim  is  to  develop  the  powers  of  thought  and  cultivate  a 
habit  of  correct  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  child  a  true  conception 
of  the  value  of  literature.  Special  attention  is  given  to  letter-writing.  By 
making  the  sentence  the  basis  of  study  the  author  saves  time,  and  is  enabled  to 
present  an  unusual  amount  of  practice  work  and  work  in  literature.  The  two 
books  are  remarkable  for  their  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  scholarly  spirit. 
They  deserve  an  instant  and  large  success,  and  will  unquestionably  have  it. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.    Price,  35  and  60  cents,  respectively. 

By  the  Marshes  of  Minas.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Professor  Roberts 
has  come  to  the  front  as  a  new  light  in  Canadian  literature.  He  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  catching  the  spirit  of  a  romantic  time,  and  carries  his  reader  with  him 
while  he  views  with  the  artist's  sympathy  the  historic  facts  and  mythic  tales  of 
his  native  land.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  stories  dealing  with  that  romantic 
period  of  Canadian  history  when  the  French  were  making  their  final  efforts  to 
retain  their  hold  on  Nova  Scotia.  The  reader  is  fascinated  at  once  with  the 
love,  the  history,  the  romance  that  is  woven  into  all  the  tales.  Reading  one 
the  desire  is  created  to  peruse  the  rest,  and  he  lays  the  book  down  at  last  re' 
gretfully.  The  author's  Forge  in  the  Forest  should  be  read  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  stories  of  this  volume.  Together  they  make  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  therefore  these 
books  are  especially  commended  to  teachers  of  English.  Boston :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
OP  Education  for  the  Year  1898-1899.  There  are  chapters  on  Education 
and  Crime,  Education  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  of  the  Colored  Race,  of  the  De- 
fective Classes,  Statistics  of  Normal  Schools,  Manual  and  Industrial  Training 
Schools,  Commercial  and  Business  Schools,  Contributions  to  the  Historj  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  United* States;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
There  is  food  for  thought  on  every  page.  Great  educational  subjects  are  pro- 
foundly treated  by  master  minds,  and  the  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  and 
inspiration  for  every  teacher  as  well  as  for  all  thoughtful  citizens.  Issued  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Calling  of  an  Apostle.  By  Zephine  Humphrey.  A  charming  little 
book  to  one  who  appreciates  child-life.  To  one  who  has  no  imagination,  no 
sympathy  with  the  mystery  of  the  expanding  soul  of  a  little  child  the  book  will 
be  unintelligible.  It  is  written  in  a  very  choice  style.  The  first  chapter,  de- 
scribing the  awakening  of  the  child-soul  under  the  influence  of  the  impressive 
silence  and  infinite  suggestion  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  is  a  gem  of  English. 
The  Httle  girl's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  her  kitties,  her  music,  her  playmates, 
her  dolls,  etc.,  is  sympathetically  presented.  As  an  artistic  example  of  child- 
study  this  little  book  is  probably  unexcelled  by  anything  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished.   New  York :  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.     Price,  75  cents. 

William  Penn,  by  George  Hodges,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Riverside 
Biographical  Series  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Price  of  school  edition, 
50  cents;  library  edition,  75  cents. 

Plant  Food.  Its  nature,  composition  and  most  profitable  use.  Prepared  to 
aid  practical  farmers.  This  is  a  useful  little  book  published  by  the  supervising 
committee  of  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

No.  6  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series  is  about  Murillo.  By  Estelle  M.'  Hurll. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.    Price,  30  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Mathematical 
Monographs,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Webster  Wells.  The  first  issues 
in  the  series  are  to  be  four  in  number,  and  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Famous 
Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems,  by  William  W.  Rupert,  C.E.  They 
are  of  interest  to  all  mathematicians,  furnishing  as  they  do  the  history  of  the 
great  problems  of  geometry.  They  are  published  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

The  Thought  Reader,  by  Maud  Summers,  Principal  Goethe  School,  Chi- 
cago, is  a  reader  written  from  the  standpoint  of  images,  not  words ;  "thought 
is  the  reality,  the  sentence  its  outward  expression."  Miss  Summers  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject)  and  her  book  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  her 
method,  which  may  be  and  may  not  be  the  best  one  by  which  to  teach  children 
to  read.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  and  attractive  book,  and  if  it  will  do  what 
the  author  claims  for  it,  it  will  have  immense  influence  in  settling  the  question 
of  how  best  to  teach  children  to  read.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  Cyclops  op  Euripides,  edited  by  John  Patterson,  of  the  Louisville 
CKy.)  High  School,  is  a  play  that  is  not  of^en  read  in  colleges,  but  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  is  one  that  merits  attention.    He  calls  it  *'  a  unique  play"; 
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it  is  the  only  extant  satjrric  drama.  The  editor  has  enriched  his  book  with  a  pref- 
atory essay,  rhythmical  scheme  of  the  lyric  parts,  and  exegetical  and  critical 
notes.  The  work  bears  the  evidence  of  high  scholarship.  London  :  Alexander 
Gardner.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Physical  Expbrimknts  is  a  laboratory  manual  to  accompany  *'The  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,"  by  C.  Nanford  Henderson  and  John  F.  WoodhuU.  The  ex- 
periments are  simple  but  are  searching,  and  they  n:\ay  be  used  with  any  text- 
book.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

To  the  Stickney  Series  of  Readers  has  been  introduced  a  new  reader  called  An 
Alternate  Fourth  Reader.  The  series  very  much  needed  this  addition, 
which  contains  a  representative  selection  of  pieces  of  prose  and  entire  poems, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  fifth  and  six  grades.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Second  Manual  of  Composition,  by  Ecfwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  is  the  second  book  in  the 
series,  and  is  designed  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  The  author  has  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  his  first  book,  making  his  material  and  scope  suitable  to  older 
students.  Without  question  the  series  is  one  of  the  best  yet  put  forth  for  the 
study  of  English ;  it  is  practical,  comprehensive,  thorough,  progressive,  up  to 
date.    New  York :  Macmillan  Company. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd.  The  plot  of  this  fascina- 
ting story  develops  with  startjing  rapidity.  It  is  a  tale  of  Kentucky  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  country  life,  with  the  unique 
conditions  existing  in  the  South  consequent  upon  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
white  and  the  colored  races.  The  character  of  '*Cupe,"  an  old  colored  man 
whose  grandfather  was  a  king  in  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  origi- 
nal conceptions  recorded  in  literature.  It  will  stand  beside  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom  as  a  perfect  picture  of  the  typical  Americo-African, — superstitious,  ignorant, 
yet  wonderfully  sagacious,  and  in  his  closeness  to  nature  and  familiarity  with  fund- 
amental truths  gathered  from  experience  at  first  hand,  able  to  cope  with  circum- 
stances, and  come  out  on  top  in  many  an  encounter  with  the  representatives  of  a 
superior  civilization.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  is  a  capital  story,  and  has 
already  made  its  author  famous.  New  Yofk:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  large  and  handsome  volume  presents  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  OF  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  This  is  Part  II.  and  is  by  J.  W.  Powell.  It  is  chiefly  given  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  Navahos.  The  Navaho  reservation  is  an  extensive  area  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Arizona  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  New  Mexico.  It  is 
inhabited  by  an  interesting  aboriginal  people,  whose  life  history  is  recorded 
with  wonderful  fidelity  in  this  volume.  Their  physical  characteristics,  their  re- 
ligion, their  rude  art  and  architecture,  their  language,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  a 
way  that  will  interest  all  students  of  ethnology.  The  book  is  extensively  illus- 
trated with  sketches  of  scenery,  utensils,  abodes  of  the  people,  etc.,  many  of  the 
illustrations  betn^  full-page  plates.  Washington:  The  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  Child  Life  Primer.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell.  This  is  a  pretty  little  reading  book  for  beginners.  It  deals  with  the 
natural  subjects  of  a  child's  thought,  and   introduces  only  two  or  three  new 
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words  in  each  new  lesson  which  are  repeated  until  the  child  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  The  illustrations  are  in  colors.  New  York:  The  Macmil Ian  Com- 
pany.   Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico.  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Inspector- 
General,  Director,  Henry  Gannett  and  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Statistical  Experts. 
Whoever  wishes  to  get  at  all  the  essential  facts  concerning  Porto  Rico  will  do 
well  to  secure  this  volume,  which  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  It  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  is  an  honor  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  agents  who  accomplished  the  labor  of  recording  these 
voluminous  statistics.     Washington  :    The  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Romance  of  the  Earth,  by  A.  W.  Bickerton,  of  New  Zealand,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  account  of  the  evolution  and  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
life  that  is  upon  it.  It  makes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology. 
Most  of  the  author's  statements  are  scientific  facts.  Where  facts  are  not  known 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  deduce  conclusions  by  the  aid  of  the  scientific  imagi- 
nation. The  book  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  Lim.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

Earth,  Sky  and  Air  in  Song.  By  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  with  pictures  by 
Walter  Bobbett.  Book  I.  This  is  a  very  attractive  song  book  for  children, 
both  in  its  artistic  and  its  educational  features.  The  child's  language  and  com- 
prehension are  consulted.  All  children  will  like  the  book.  New  York :  The 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  70  cents. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  the  Spencerian  Penmanship  series,  Vertical 
Edition,  Book  No.  10,  of  the  Common  School  Course.  New  York :  The  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

A  needed  volume  is  furnished  in  Business  Law,  A  Text-Book  for  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.D.  Besides  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  general  field  of  law  and  the  divisions  of  municipal  law,  the  subjects  taken 
up  are  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  contracts,  contracts  of  common  carriers, 
agency,  business  associations,  etq.  Every  well-educated  person  is  supposed  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  common  forms  of  law,  but  the  subject  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  the  schools.  This  is  an  earnest  effort  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

What  a  Man  of  Forty-Five  Ought  to  Know.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
In  the  earlier  books  of  this  Self  and  Sex  Series  the  author,  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
(associate  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer) y  has  sought  to  save  young  boys, 
youne^  men  and  young  husbands  from  mistakes  which  can  only  be  avoided  by 
intelligence.  Few  men  know  that  great  physical  changes  await  them  at  middle 
life;  men  of  forty-five  are  often  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  through 
which  they  are  passing  as  boys  at  the  period  of  adolescence.  In  this  book  Dr. 
Stall,  in  an  honest,  frank,  fearless,  pure  way,  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  physical  life  of  both  men  and  women.  The  author  prepares 
his  readers  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  these  changes  and  escape  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  ignorance.  To  many  men  this  book  will  be  a  help  and  a  blessing. 
Philadelphia :  Vir  Publishing  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

PERIODICALS. 

Ernest  Seton.Thompson,  the  author  of  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,  tells  the  story  of  a 
duck,  in  Tkt  Ladies*  Home  Journal^  under  the  title  The  Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route. 

Politics  and  the  Public  Schools  is  the  title  of  a  timely  article  by  G.  W.  Anderson  in   The 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. Our  Villatre  Improvement  Society  is  sketched  interestingly  by 

Eben  B.  Rexford  in  the  new  LippincotVs  Ma^azine^  current  number. The  Story  of  the  Beaver, 

told  by  William  Davenport  Hurloert'  in  the  April  number  of  McClure*s  Magazine^  ffives  a  com- 
plete account  of  a  very  wonderful  little  animal. The  Review  of  Reviews  j^roms  fuller,  richer 

and  more  necessary  to  every  person  who  would  keep  up  with  the  inarch  oreven^,  with  every 
number. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION. 

HON.   HENRY   SABIN,  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA. 

I. 

THE  educational  world  of  to-day  is  plagued  in  all  its  mem- 
bers with  the  dry  rot  of  uniformity.  There  is  a  manifest 
tendency  to  bring  everything  pertaining  to  school  interests  to 
one  dead  level.  To  this  end  we  have  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  every  high  school ;  courses  of  study  for  gram- 
mar schools,  for  primary  schools  and  for  rural  schools.  We 
are  seeking  for  uniformity  in  requirements  for  college  entrance. 
There  is  to  be  uniformity  in  each  and  every  institute — one 
model  for  all.  The  same  questions  are  submitted  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  whether  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  the 
common  school  or  the  university.  We  already  have  in  several 
States  a  strict  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  it  is  almost  a  penal 
offense  to  use  any  other  than  the  one  prescribed  by  the  law. 
In  our  larger  cities  uniform  rules  and  regulations  fetter  the 
teacher  at  every  step.  Uniformity  in  discipline ;  uniformity  in 
methods — uniformity  everywhere ;  uniformity  run  mad. 

Then  we  have  manuals  which  direct  the  teacher  and  guide 
every  step.  Manuals  for  physical  culture ;  manuals  for  nature 
study ;  manuals  for  child  study — manuals  for  every  conceiv- 
able subject  in  the  course  of  study.  Armed  with  a  manual  and 
a  course  of  study  the  teacher  feels  himself  competent  to  under- 
take the  teaching  of  any  branch  in  the  curriculum.  A  manu- 
facturer once  said,  ''What  I  am  seeking  now  is  a  machine  so 
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simple  that  a  fool  can  run  it."  We  seem  to  be  aiming  at  the 
same  end  in  school  affairs.  The  cry  is  to  simplify,  simplify, 
and  simplify  until  there  is  no  work  left  for  the  teacher's  brains. 

What  a  teacher  who  really  desired  to  live  and  grow  said  the 
other  day  in  a  private  conversation  is  literally  true.  **  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  my  brains  in  school  matters, 
but  if  I  did  I  should  lose  my  position  in  six  months."  Every- 
thing is  made  to  hand,  cut  and  dried,  ready  to  be  dished  out, 
so  many  spoonfuls  at  each  meal. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  at  least  long  enough  for  consideration 
of  some  important  points.  I  have  been  .asked  many  times  to 
make  out  a  course  of  study  for  **  our  high  school."  My  answer 
has  always  been  something  like  this:  *'I  do  not  know  the 
present  conditions  of  your  school,  and  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  surroundings.  I  would  not  willingly  prepare  such  a  course 
for  any  school  until  I  had  had  a  year's  experience  in  it  as 
principal  or  teacher."  Before  I  attempt  such  a  course  I  must 
know  the  present  advancement  of  the  pupils ;  their  ability  to 
master  subjects ;  their  habits  of  study ;  their  previous  training, 
and  the  environments  of  the  school. 

Every  school  has  its  individuality,  and  it  must  be  respected 
in  making  out  a  course  of  study  which  can  be  carried  out  in- 
telligently. If  I  were  again  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
schools  in  a  city  or  a  town  I  would  do  this :  I  would  fix  upon 
a  minimum  in  each  study  to  be  attained  in  every  grade,  so 
that  pupils  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  might 
find  a  place  without  loss  of  time.  Beyond  that  I  would  leave 
each  school  free  to  do  as  much  work  as  could  be  well  done. 
The  children  who  come  from  families  where  books  and  the  best 
influences  are  formed  should  have  liberty  to  advance  as  rapidly 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  The  children  from  families 
in  which  there  is  little  opportunity  for  improvement  should  not 
be  compelled  to  cover  so  much  ground  in  the  text-books  that 
no  time  is  allowed  for  work  in  general  culture  which  they  so 
much  need.  Pupils  in  the  class  first  mentioned  need  direction 
and  often  restraint  in  their  reading ;  they  need  drill  in  their 
lessons,  and  to  be  taught  the  value  of  close  application.  Those 
in  the  class  last  mentioned  need  first  of  all  to  have  habits  of 
reading  formed  and  the  taste  for  reading  cultivated.     The  work 
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done  for  these  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  done  for  the 
other  class. 

It  is  not  uniformity  which  we  need,  but  a  wise  differentiation. 
Right  here  I  would  apply  the  doctrine  of  election  in  its  fullest 
sense.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  text-books,  and  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  such  selection  of  books  for  different  build- 
ings as  would  seem  to  best  suit  the  case.  The  teachers  should 
have  great  latitude  in  choice  of  methods.  There  is  little  to  be 
said  for  a  superintendent  who  compels  the  teachers  under  him 
to  use  one,  and  only  one,  method  in  teaching  reading  or  arith- 
metic or  any  other  branch.  There  is  no  one  method  which  is  of 
universal  application.  '*  Hobson's  choice"  cannot  be  applied 
here. 

This  from  Thring:  **It  is  lives  not  lessons  that  are  dealt 
with.  The  great  factor  of  time  determines  the  possible  and  the 
impossible."  And  yet  our  election  of  books  and  teachers  and 
methods  is  made  entirely  with  regard  to  lessons ;  none  at  all 
regarding  lives. 

There  is  room  for  the  anarchist  in  the  educational  work  of 
to-day ;  not  to  introduce  chaos,  but  to  make  freedom  possible. 
There  is  an  old  arithmetical  problem  something  like  this : 
''  A  barn  20  ft.  square  was  situated  in  the  center  of  a  lot. 
How  much  ground  can  a  horse  graze  upon  if  he  is  hitched  to 
the  northeast  corner  by  a  rope  fifty  feet  in  length?"  So  the 
teacher  of  to-day  is  hitched  to  his  work  by  a  tether  of  pre- 
scribed length,  and  must  graze  every  inch  of  his  ground  before 
he  can  be  moved  to  fresh  pastures.  The  problem  recurs  to 
him  continually:  ''How  much  ground  can  I  cover?"  Thring 
says:  "A  teacher  is  a  combination  of  head,  heart,  artistic 
training  and  favoring  circumstances.  Like  all  other  high  arts, 
life  must  have  free  play  or  there  can  be  no  teaching."  He  adds : 
"  Teaching  is  not  possible  if  an  inspector  is  coming  to  count 
the  number  of  bricks  made  to  order."  He  might  have  added, 
with  equal  truth,  that  teaching  is  not  possible  if  the  teacher  has 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  make  bricks  to  order. 

"  Let  me  see  a  specimen  of  your  work,"  I  said  to  the  tailor. 
He  did  not  take  me  into  the  shop  where  the  hands  were  at 
work  nor  did  he  bring  me  a  coat  half  made  or  a  vest  just  cut 
out  of  the  cloth.     He  showed  me  a  whole  suit  hung  up  ready 
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for  delivery  that  I  might  inspect  its  entire  make-up.  Even  that 
did  not  convince  me,  and  he  pointed  to  a  person  in  the  street 
whose  garments  were  a  perfect  fit  and  says,  '*  They  were  made 
in  my  shop."  That  convinced  me  that  it  was  safe  to  try  him. 
The  inspector  examines  the  work  of  the  school  in  pieces.  He 
hears  a  class  recite  in  this  and  then  in  that  study.  He  stays  an 
hour  in  one  room  to-day  and  an  hour  in  another  room  to-mor- 
row or  next  week.  He  has  no  means  of  studying  the  work  of 
the  teacher  in  the  finished  product  which  the  school  turns  out. 
A  teacher  in  applying  for  a  position  wrote :  **  Mr.  So-and-So 
went  to  school  to  me.  Mrs.  So-and-So  was  under  my  tuition  for 
three  years.  Ask  them*  about  my  teaching."  It  was  the  best 
test  of  her  work ;  in  fact,  the  only  real  test  that  she  could  offer. 
The  inspector  asks  himself  the  question,  '*  What  is  this  school 
doing  ?  "  I  have  known  him  to  carry  about  in  his  pocket  a  little 
memorandum  in  which  he  noted  certain  points  for  his  own 
guidance  in  determining  in  his  mind  the  real  success  of  the 
teacher.  He  notes  that  the  school  is  orderly,  the  recitation 
fair,  the  class  in  arithmetic  has  reached  page  45,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  a  long  list.  But  what  of  the  influence  of  the  school 
over  the  lives  of  the  pupils?  What  of  that  character  growth 
which  sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  man?  What  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  will  power?  What  of  the  culture  of  that 
conscience  which  holds  the  will  to  its  purpose  of  resistance 
when  the  hour  of  temptation  comes  ?  What  of  the  high  ideals 
which  the  child  has  formed  through  the  example  and  precepts 
which  the  teacher  has  kept  continually  before  him?  In  a  word, 
what  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped as  the  result  of  this  teacher's  work?  The  work  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  of  Edward  Thring,  of  Mary  Lyon,  of  Daniel  P.  Page, 
would  not  stand  for  a  moment  the  superficial  test  applied  to  the 
teachers  m  the  schools  of  this  new  century. 

II. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  applied  this  doctrine  to  the  mechani- 
cal side  of  the  question  only.  We  need  a  greater  degree  of 
elasticity  in  the  choice  of  books,  in  courses  of  study,  and  in 
general  arrangements  of  the  school  system.  Every  room  has 
its  peculiarities  which  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  each  teacher 
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in  the  corps  has  rights  which  the  superintendent  is  bound  to 
respect.  There  are  some  things,  however,  to  be  said  on  the 
intellectual  side  which  are  of  equal  importance. 

I  have  before  me  the  catalogue  of  a  New  England  college 
issued  in  1849.     ^^^  ^^^  freshman  year  the  course  offered  the 
student  was  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics.     This  was  for  the 
fall  term.     For  the  winter  term  it  was  changed  so  as  to  read 
Greek,  Mathematics  and  Latin.     Another  change  was  made 
for  the  spring  term  so  as  to  read  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek. 
In  the  entire  course  of  four  years  there  was  not  a  single  elec- 
tive.    In  the  same  college  catalogue  of  1900,  while  the  tradi- 
tional Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics  is  adhered  to,  there  are  two 
electives  in  the  first  year  of  the  course.     The  studies  of  the 
three  remaining  years  are  entirely  optional  with  the  student. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
this  radical  change.     But  if  this  freedom  of  choice  is  a  good 
movement  in  the  college,  why  is  it  not  equally  desirable  for  the 
high  school  or  the  grammar  room?     Why,  in  fact,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  allow  this  same  doctrine  of  election  to  apply  in  every 
grade  of  the  public  school?     If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  all- 
round  education,  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  four  or  five  years 
of  nine  months  each  which  constitute  the  average  school  life  of 
the  child.      That  the  five  co-ordinate  groups  named  by  Dr. 
Harris  should  be  represented  in  the  course  of  study  is  desira- 
ble from  a  philosophical  or  theoretical   standpoint  no  one  is 
disposed  to  deny.     The  trouble  is  that  we  cannot  square  the 
demands  of  American  life  to  any  one's  theory.     Children  leave 
school  as  fast  as  they  can  find  any  remunerative  employment, 
and  in  life  they  often  outstrip  in  the  race  those  who  stay  to  finish 
the  high  school  or  complete  the  college  course.     It  ought  not 
to  be  so,  I  grant,  but  it  is  the  old  problem  of  condition  against 
theory :    one  condition,  actually  confronting  us,  outweighs  a 
dozen  theories  from  the  prolific  brain  of  the  thinker.     It  is  right 
to  frame  a  course  of  study  so  that  the  ambitious  boy  who  has 
money  and  time  at  his  disposal  can  get  something  out  of  each 
of  the  five  groups  as  Dr.  Harris  suggests  them.     But  he  is  not 
the  only  boy  who  has  a  claim  upon  the  public  school.     Where 
there  is  one  privileged  child  there  are  hundreds  of  others  who 
are  limited  in  time  and  means,  and  provision  should  be  made 
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that  each  one  may  take  that  which  will  be  most  profitable  in 
view  of  the  probable  exigencies  of  his  life.  It  will  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  when  the  child  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
pursue  a  branch  simply  because  it  is  in  the  course  of  study.  It 
is  a  ridiculous  application  of  the  Bible  adage,  *'  Eat  whatever  is 
set  before  you,  and  ask  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  true  in 
our  best  graded  schools.  It  is  alarmingly  true  in  many  of  our 
high  schools,  and  hundreds  of  children  are  carrying  the  burden 
of  death  by  being  compelled  to  take  studies  for  which  they  have 
no  aptitude,  out  of  which  they  get  no  mental  stimulus,  for  no 
other  assignable  reason  than  that  they  are  in  the  course  and  are 
necessary  to  graduation.  Graduation  diplomas  furnish  the  whip 
which  school  boards,  superintendents  and  principals  crack  over 
the  heads  of  luckless  boys  and  girls  who  study  the  requisites, 
often  far  above  their  mental  comprehension,  until  nerves  are  un- 
strung and  brains  are  weary,  and  when  they  are  through  they 
have  but  little  to  show  for  it.  This  is  a  severe  indictment  but  it 
is  true.  It  is  time  not  only  for  plain  speaking  but  for  prompt 
acting.  Why  is  there  such  an  excess  of  girls  in  the  high 
schools?  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  high  schools,  and  with  only  four  exceptions  the  num- 
ber of  girls  enrolled  exceeds  that  of  the  boys ;  and  the  larger 
the  school  the  greater  the  discrepancy.  In  the  same  schools, 
in  the  graduating  class  of  this  present  year,  the  ratio  of  girls 
to  boys  is  about  that  of  2  to  i.  This  can  be  accounted  for, 
in  part  at  least,  by  two  facts,  the  habit  of  close  grading  in  the 
lower  schools  and  an  inflexible  course  of  study  in  the  high 
school.  The  boy,  unable  to  make  an  arbitrary  standard  in  the 
grammar  room,  and  unwilling  to  go  over  the  same  ground  the 
second  time  with  a  lower  grade  while  his  companions  are  pro- 
moted, leaves  the  school  for  work.  Another  one  when  he 
reaches  the  high  school  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  rigid 
course  of  study  in  branches  which  have  no  attraction  for  him, 
falls  out  of  the  course  and  seeks  the  business  college  or  the  pri- 
vate school  in  which  he  can  choose  the  branches  best  suited  to 
his  needs. 

To  me  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  the  high  school 
course  does  not  need  enriching,  but  it  needs  to  have  injected 
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into  its  veins  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  elasticity  that  the  pupil 
may  take  those  branches  and  those  only  which  he  and  his  friends 
believe  will  best  fit  him  for  the  business  which  he  wishes  to 
follow.  I  would  go  farther  than  this  even.  Here  is  a  boy  whose 
time  is  limited.  The  exigencies  of  his  life  are  such  that  at  the 
end  of  one  or  two  years  he  must  commence  work.  He  ought, 
in  justice  to  himself,  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  elections  from 
the  entire  course  as  will  best  suit  his  purposes. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  such  a  theory  as  the  proper  sequence 
of  studies ;  that  this  should  be  regarded  in  forming  a  course  of 
study ;  that  in  this  paper  I  am  breaking  away  from  many  peda- 
gogical and  psychological  rules  and  doctrines.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  school  is  for  the  pupil,  • 
and  that  he  has  the  undoubted  right  to  make  the  most  that  he 
can  out  of  his  opportunities. 

This  same  doctrine  of  election — this  freedom  of  choice — 
should  be  offered  in  every  grade  of  school  work,  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  looking  to  the  future  needs  of  the  nation  demands 
this,  and  we  shall  in  the  end  have  to  yield  to  them.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  idea  that  it  is  best  for  the  child  to  be  compelled 
to  work  along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance ;  that  if  left  to  him- 
self he  will  choose  only  those  studies  out  of  which  he  gets  the 
most  pleasure  ?  There  is  no  intention  of  yielding  everything  to 
the  immature  judgment  of  the  child  nor  of  lessening  the  amount 
of  close  application  required  of  him.  There  is  none  too  much 
of  hard  study  in  our  schools.  I  fear  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  child  of  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
strength  which  comes  from  pursuing  a  study  enforced  by  the 
parent  or  the  teacher.  Men  have  acquired  intellectual  power 
from  studies  for  which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude  because* 
they  had  an  end  in  view  which  they  could  reach  in  no  other 
way.  Yet  the  child  and  the  man  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard  always.  It  is  possible  to  disgust  the  child  with 
all  study  by  forcing  him  too  rigidly  to  follow  the  lines  of  greatest 
resistance. 

There  is  a  step  beyond  this,  which  we  must  yet  take.  The 
boy  who  can  come  to  school  but  half  a  day  should  be  allowed 
that  privilege.     The  school  is  for  him  as  much  as  for  his  more 
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fortunate  mates  who  can  attend  all  day.  If  a  clerk  in  a  store  or 
a  boy  in  an  office  can  get  the  time  to  prepare  his  lessons  and 
recite  in  the  arithmetic  class  only,  being  present  no  other  time, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  denied  the  privilege.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  penmanship  or  the  drawing ;  or  any  branch 
which  a  pupil  may  think  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  future  life. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  most  hopeful.  The  people  and  the 
schools  are  coming  nearer  together.  We  are  opening  the  doors ; 
we  are  throwing  down  the  fences ;  we  are  raising  the  blockade. 
We  are  approaching  an  era  when  action  and  thought  will  sup- 
plement, each  the  work  of  the  other,  and  give  a  new  and  a 
righteous  stimulus  to  the  course  which  contemplates  the  best 
possible  education  for  every  American  child. 

SCHCXJL  GARDENS- 

HENRY   LINCOLN  CLAPP,  MASTER   GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

IN  the  spring  of  1891,  just  ten  years  ago,  a  wild-flower  garden 
was  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  George  Putnam  School, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  were  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  five  years.  Among  them  were  four- 
teen species  of  golden-rod,  twenty  of  wild  aster,  twenty-eight  of 
ferns,  and  other  plants  common  to  fields,  forests  and  meadows. 
To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  there  were  added  hardy 
chrysanthemums,  rosebushes,  phlox,  hardy  sunflowers,  eleven 
kinds  of  iris,  vines,  etc. 

In  the  same  year  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  of- 
fered three  prizes  for  the  three  best  school  gardens  entered  for 
competition, — fifteen  dollars  for  the  first  prize,  twelve  for  the 
second,  and  ten  for  the  third.  The  George  Putnam  School 
garden  has  taken  the  first  premium  every  year  since  premiums 
were  offered. 

Most  of  the  plants  have  flouished  well  in  their  new  home,  care 
being  taken  to  place  them  in  situations  similar  to  those  from 
which  they  were  taken.  From  the  start  the  pupils  of  the  school 
have  used  them  in  their  elementary  science  lessons.  Generally 
the  plants  in  blossom  were  carefully  described  in  writing,  and 
drawn  with  colored  pencils  or  painted  in  water  colors. 

Although  about  thirty  species  of  native  ferns  were  introduced, 
only  about  twenty  sustained  themselves  permanently.     Gener- 
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ally  more  than  half  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade,  ranging  from 
thirty  to  forty-four  members,  have  made  fern  gardens  at  their 
homes.  All  become  intimately  acquainted  with  fifteen  species 
before  they  leave  the  school- 
To  assist  them  in  their  work,  besides  the  ferns  growing  in  the 
school  garden,  there  are  many  specimens  nicelj'  pressed  and 
mounted  on  sheets  of  paper  of  the  regular  herbarium  size,  and 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  lantern  slides,  showing  all 
the  minute  parts  of  all  the  species  studied. 

Moreover,  they  keep  notebooks  carefully,  and  paste  into  them 
some  characteristic  part  of  each  fern  which  they  study.  These 
books  they  carry  away  with  them  to  the  country  during  the 
summer  vacations,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  grow- 
ing ferns  of  which  they  have  studied  similar  species,  but  for  dis- 
covering new  species  to  be  identified  when  they  return  to  their 
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homes.     Moreover,  they  frequently  interest  and  instruct  teach- 
ers, whom  they  meet  in  the  country,  in  the  subject  of  ferns. 

Many  of  them  from  time  to  time  make  fine  collections  of  dried 
and  pressed  specimens,  and  take  prizes  at  the  annual  herbarium 
exhibitions  instituted  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Boston,  in  1891. 

These  exhibitions  take  place  during  the  two  days  following 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  bear  witness  to  the  knowledge  of  flow- 
ering plants,  ferns,  sedges,  grasses,  etc.,  and  the  skill  in  her- 
barium work  possessed  by  children  ranging  in  age  from  seven 
to  eighteen,  the  latter  age  being  the  limit  for  exhibitors.  It  is 
open  to  every  child  in  the  State  who  cares  to  make  and  send  a 
collection  of  mounted  speciniens.  Expressage  both  ways  is 
paid  by  the  Society.  Some  of  the  children  exhibit  four  or  five 
years  in  succession,  and  enter  five  or  six  hundred  different 
plants  in  all. 

Nothing  helps  more  than  this  work  to  give  a  love  for  plant 
life,  and  make  genuine  botanists.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  sup- 
plement to.  the  work  done  on  wild  plants  growing  in  school 
gardens. 

Two  excellent  school  gardens  were  established  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  in  1895,  in  connection  with  the  Swan  and  Curtis  schools, 
both  of  which  have  taken  second  premium.  Mr.  George  E. 
Davenport,  a  member  of  the  Medford  school  committee,  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  enterprise ; 
interesting  the  parents  and  neighbors  to  contribute  the  means 
for  laying  out  the  gardens  and  preparing  the  soil,  much  of  which 
was  carted  into  the  school  grounds.  He  personally  contributed 
great  numbers  of  ferns  and  native  plants,  of  which  he  has  a 
most  extensive  knowledge.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
have  been  set  out  in  one  of  the  gardens.  During  the  season  of 
1900  a  third  school  garden  was  established  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Brooks  School  in  West  Medford. 

The  material  for  plant  study  in  the  school  garden  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  can  be  had  in  its  best  state  without  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  long  walk  for  it.  The  plants  can  be  seen 
growing,  budding  and  blossoming  from  day  to  day.  Under 
cultivation  wild  plants  frequently  grow  more  luxuriantly  than 
in  a  wild  state.     A  whole  class  can  be  kept  under  proper  con- 
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trol  while  observing  in  a  school  garden,  but  good  discipline  is 
maintained  with  more  or  less  difficulty  when  pupils  are  on  an 
excursion  outside  of  the  school  premises. 

Farmers  and  people  who  have  uncultivated  lands  growing  up 
to  native  plants,  are  not  fond  of  excursionists  who  oftener  than 
not  are  "all  over  the  lot."  "No  Trespassing"  is  a  favorite 
motto  of  theirs.  So  school  gardens  will  serve  to  keep  the  peace 
and  prevent  trespassing  better  than  policemen. 

Unless  materials  for  plant  study  are  furnished  by  school  gar- 
dens, there  will  be  but  little  prospect  of  getting  such  materials 
regularly,  if  at  all,  in  any  thickly  populated  place ;  and  the 
study  of  plants,  if  it  is  ever  begun,  will  gradually  decline  with- 
out the  sustaining  power  of  the  school  garden.  That  alone  will 
insure  permanency  for  work  on  the  life  and  growth  of  plants. 

Boston  should  make  her  one  garden  a  permanent  establish- 
ment to  begin  with,  and  then  establish  others  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions will  permit.  She  can  afford  it,  if  she  can  afford  to  build 
palatial  school  buildings.     A  child's  education  is  of  more  con- 
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sequence  than  piles  of  brick  and  stone.  Proper  and  sufficient 
supplies  and  materials  for  work  in  city  schools  are  needed  more 
than  needlessly  expensive  buildings. 

Then  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should  adopt  the  school 
garden  as  a  most  important  educational  means,  as  some  of  the 
central  States  have  done. 

To-day  there  are  eighty-one  thousand  school  gardens  in 
Europe,  extending  from  Sweden  to  Switzerland.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  movement  as  the  establishment 
of  these  gardens  could  have  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  without  attracting  the  attention  and  secur- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  live  educators  in  America.  For  half 
a  century  past  our  young  people,  in  considerable  numbers,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  to  finish  their  education  in 
music  and  art,  and  to  take  Ph.D's  at  the  French  and  German 
universities.  If  there  is  so  much  worthy  of  study  in  those 
matters,  why  should  we  not  expect  to  find  as  much  worthy  of 
study  in  the  school  garden  establishment  there?  Moreover, 
why  should  the  Sloyd  system  of  manual  training  and  the  Ling 
system  of  physical  exercise,  as  found  in  Sweden,  have  such 
warm  recognition  by  our  educators,  while  the  Swedish  school 
garden  receives  not  the  slightest  notice?  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  school  garden  will  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  muscu- 
lar activity. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  in  1898,  there  were  18,000  school 
gardens,  and  in  the  province  of  Styria  in  that  country  there  is 
no  school  without  a  garden.  Model  school  gardens  exist  now 
at  the  normal  schools  in  Schwyz,  Berne,  Kiissnacht,  Zurich  and 
Chur,  and  at  many  elementary  schools  in  Switzerland.  In 
Belgium  the  study  of  horticulture  in  the  common  schools  is 
compulsory,  and  every  school  must  have  a  garden  containing 
at  least  10,750  square  feet  of  land. 

Out  of  504  schools  in  one  province  in  Southern  Russia,  there 
were,  in  1895,  257  schools  which  had  model  gardens  divided 
into  sections  for  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit,  kitchen  truck, 
grapes,  and  mulberry  trees  for  the  support  of  silk  worms. 
These  gardens,  altogether,  include  296  acres  of  land.  At  the 
fair  in  Nizhne  Novgorod,  in  1896,  a  model  school  garden  was 
laid  out  so  as  to  give  visitors  an  idea  of  the  character  of  a  school 
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garden,  and  the  operarions  carried  on  in  it.  It  contained  only 
1,225  square  yards,  while  the  garden  of  normal  size  varies  from 
three  fourths  of  an  acre  to  one  and  three-eighths  acres. 

In  France  model  school  gardens  are  found  at  the  normal 
schools  in  Besan^on,  Nancy,  Limoges,  Rennes,  Toulon  and 
Lyons,  and  by  a  decree  of  1887  no  plan  of  a  school  building  in 
the  country  to  which  the  State  contributes  shall  be  accepted 
unless  a  garden  is  attached.  There  were  4,670  school  gardens 
in  Sweden  in  1894. 

In  the  large  cities  in  Germany,  central  gardens  are  established 
to  furnish  pupils  with  plants  for  instruction  in  botany.  Some 
of  these  are  very  large,  the  one  in  Magdeburg  having  62  acres. 
The  gardens  in  Breslau,  Mannheim,  Dortmund  and  Cologne 
have  five  acres  each ;  Leipsic  three  acres,  Altona  three  acres, 
Karlsruhe  two  acres.  In  Saxony  nearly  all  normal  schools  have 
gardens,  and  most  of  the  elementary,  or  people's  schools,  are 
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provided  with  gardens,  even  in  large  cities  like  Leipsic  and 
Dresden. 

The  Thuringian  States  are  well  provided  with  school  gardens. 
I  visited  those  in  Gera  and  Possneck,  Friday,  October  13, 
1899,  and  so  far  as  rain  and  mud  were  in  evidence  it  was  an 
unlucky  day,  but  the  kind  attentions  given  me  will  be  gratefully 
remembered. 

In  Thuringia  school  gardens  are  so  highly  appreciated  as 
educational  means,  that  even  private  schools  are  not  considered 
properly  equipped  without  gardens. 

Gera  and  Possneck  are  about  600  miles  farther  north  than 
Boston,  and  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  the  southern  point  of 
Hudson  Bay  in  British  America ;  consequently  one  could  not 
expect  to  find  there  many  garden  plants  in  the  open  air  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  flowering 
plants  were  in  blossom  in  the  private  school  garden  at  Gera. 

No  blossoms  were  found  in  the  central  school  garden  at  Gera, 
where  all  the  school-children  of  the  city  go  with  their  teachers 
every  week  of  the  school  year,  from  early  spring  to  late  fall,  to 
receive  instruction  on  plants.  This  garden,  about  four  fifths  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  contained  800  species  of  native  wild  plants 
grouped  in  families, — aromatic  herbs,  plants  producing  oil, 
fibrous  plants  that  are  used  in  spinning,  medicinal  and  poisonous 
plants,  liliaceous  and  rock  plants,  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
grains,  ferns,  etc.  Mr.  Robert  Leube,  the  director,  assured 
me  that  by  1902  there  would  be  2,400  species  of  plants  in  the 
garden.  The  surface  of  the  garden  is  quite  diversified,  one 
part  being  high  and  containing  a  rockery,  and  another  part 
being  low  and  containing  a  perennial  spring  which  rarely 
freezes,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  being  covered  with  a  large 
collection  of  the  geological  specimens  of  East  Thuringia,  scien- 
tifically arranged  so  as  to  show  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
natural  strata  of  the  province. 

The  plants  in  this  garden  are  rpostly  the  native  wild  plants  of 
the  province,  and  the  instruction  which  the  children  receive 
upon  them  is  more  botanical  than  economical.  The  children  do 
not  take  care  of  the  plants.  The  gardener  does  that.  The 
director  determines  what  plants  shall  be  introduced,  and  gives 
the  instruction. 
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At  Possneck  between  five  and  six  hundred  children  cultivate 
vegetables  and  flowers  according  to  their  choice,  and  the 
instruction  which  they  receive  is  more  economic  than  botanic. 
Generally  through  Europe  the  school  gardens  are  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables. 

Presumably  the  reasons  for  establishing  school  gardens  in 
Europe  will  hold  equally  good  for  establishing  them  in  this 
country. 

In  a  school  garden  properly  conducted  children  become  so 
deeply  interested  in  accomplishing  a  certain,  definite,  near  and 
understandable  result — the  raising  of  flowers  and  vegetables — 
that  they  learn  to  work  hard  without  being  conscious  of  effort. 
That  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  educating 
children.  I  said  to  a  boy,  who  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
workers  I  ever  saw,  **  Why,  you  are  the  hardest  working  boy 
I  know."  **Yes,"  he  said,  **  I  know  it;  but  it's  fun  just  the 
same." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  the  school  garden  is  more  than  likely 
to  give ;  but  very  few  schoolrooms  which  I  have  visited  seem 
likely  to  give  that  spirit, — and  to  me  the  reason  seems  plain. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  is  the  most  natural  occupation  in  the 
world  for  children  or  adults.  There  is  nothing  nearer  humanity 
than  the  soil  except  the  weather.  Everybody  speaks  or  thinks 
of  that  every  day,  so  much  depends  on  it — where  we  shall  go 
and  what  we -shall  do.  The  success  or  failure  of  our  crops 
depend  on  soil  and  weather.  Without  agricultural  products 
there  would  be  no  cities.  Cities  are  required  as  centers  of  dis- 
tribution for  earth  products,  raw  and  manufactured.  So  it  is 
evident  that  the  gigantic  superstructure  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  which  we  see  in  the  world  to-day  is  founded  on  agri- 
culture.. 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest  of  occupations.  The  Bible  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  very  first  members  of  the 
human  family  appeared  in  a  garden.  In  substance  the  record 
runs  thus :  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed  to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it." 

This  indicates  what  man's  chief  occupation  was  to  be  so  long 
as  the  earth  shall  endure.     Men,  women,  and  children  are  by 
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nature  best  fitted  for  that  occupation.  This  explains  why  chil- 
dren are  enthusiastic  in  raising  flowers  and  vegetables ;  why 
they  are  invigorated  by  unconscious  muscular  efforts  in  the 
open  air  and  clear  sunshine ;  why  they  learn  so  rapidly  and 
understandingly  by  their  powers  of  observation,  their  senses. 
They  are  so  constituted ;  just  as  the  bee  is  constituted  to  make 
honey.  The  bee  cannot  make  honey  shut  up  in  a  house. 
Children  with  the  same  attention  learn  twice  as  fast  out  of 
school  as  in  school. 

In  the  schoolroom  their  environment  is  highly  artificial.  Col. 
Francis  W.  Parker  says  the  schoolroom  is  the  most  unnatural 
place  in  the  world.  Children  are  obliged  to  deal  principally 
with  formal  knowledge,  to  imagine  things  which  they  have  not 
seen,  to  reason  about  affairs  in  which  they  have  had  no  experi- 
ence, to  be  exercised  mentally  and  physically  simultaneously 
in  companies,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Under  such  condi- 
tions enthusiasm  and  vigorous  application  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  movements  of  body  and  mind  in  many  cases 
must  be  conscious,  labored  and  perfunctory,  and  progress  com- 
paratively slow. 

Are  all  children  interested  in  garden  work?  No.  But  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  in  the  regular,  formal,  symbolic 
work  of  the  schoolroom.  Only  a  few  pupils  leave  a  school  with 
a  genuine  love  of  books,  except  story  books ;  only  a  few  with  a 
decided  taste  for  arithmetic,  history  or  geography.  Very  few 
return  to  such  studies  of  their  own  accord  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  obtained  from  them. 

Tastes  diflfer,  and  natural  tastes  are  generally  stronger  than 
acquired  ones.  So  opportunities  for  garden  work  should  be 
given  to  children  that  their  taste  for  gardening  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  they  may  learn  more  rapidly,  understand- 
ingly and  lovingly. 

(Concluded  next  month,) 
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THE  SONG  METHOD  OF  SIGHT  SINGING. 

FRANCIS  S.   HOWARD,   BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

THE  above  term  is  used  to  name  a  plan  of  instruction  fpr 
primary  grades  in  which  simple  tunes  are  both  the  basis 
and  the  medium  of  all  practice  in  singing  by  note.  Of  course 
the  word  *'song"  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  general,  a 
song  is  understood  to  be  a  short  metrical  composition  of  com- 
bined words  and  melody,  but  it  sometimes  refers  to  the  melody 
alone.  I  use  it  partly  in  the  latter  sense,  and  partly  in  its  fuller 
meaning  when  words  and  notes  are  united. 

The  term  song  is  as  properly  applied  to  a  simple  composition 
as  to  an  elaborate  one,  provided  there  is  a  balance  of  rhythmic 
phrases  in  the  simple  melody.  This  idea  of  teaching  sight 
singing  through  song  forms  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  musical 
notation.  It  necessarily  forms  a  more  or  less  important  phase 
of  every  system  of  instruction,  for  in  note  singing  it  is  funda- 
mentally true  that  one  can  learn  to  read  music  only  through 
practice,  and  that  upon  music  as  it  is  written,  as  in  songs, 
solfeggi,  hymn  tunes,  etc. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  the  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  receives  almost  no  recognition  in  our  primary  work  in 
sight  singing — so  called.  Instead,  the  idea  is  very  generally 
held  that  practice  upon  scales  and  intervals  should  precede  all 
efforts  to  sing  melodies,  even  the  simplest,  by  note.  This  idea, 
which  finds  expression  in  nearly  every  music  course  published 
for  school  use,  arose  from  the  conception  that  as  children  have 
no  vocabulary  in  music  such  as  they  have  in  language,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  supply  them  with  one  as  a  preliminary  to 
sight  reading  or  singing  by  note. 

This  doctrine  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  the  major  scale  is 
the  5/»^  qua  non  in  music,  and  that  intervals,  that  is  two  tones 
following  each  other  and  separated  by  some  skip,  as  a  third,  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth,  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind  which  is  dis- 
tinct, and  is  so  differentiated  from  other  impressions  that  it  may 
be  called  a  *' distinct  mental  object."  These  interval  relations 
are  practiced,  and  learned  with  the  belief  that  they  constitute  a 
vocabulary  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  a  child  has  in 
language  before  he  crosses  the   threshold  of  the  schoolroom. 
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Tunes,  it  is  argued,  are  only  a  succession  of  intervals,  and  if  the 
child  has  them  all  in  stock  ^'  as  mental  objects,"  why,  sight 
singing  will  be  exactly  analogous  to  sight  reading.  It  is  a 
beautiful  theory,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  isn't  true. 

If  music  were  only  another  form  of  articulate  speech,  differ- 
ing from  English  as  does  French  or  German,  it  would  work  out 
all  right ;  but  as  music,  abstract  music,  dissociated  from  words, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  vocabulary  in  so  far  as  its  melodic  forms 
are  concerned, — as  an  interval  made  by  two  tones,  one  of  which 
follows  the  other,  has  not  necessarily  any  musical  significance 
whatever,  and  as  music  without  words  images  no  objective 
thing  save  sound, — the  practical  application  of  the  theory  has 
been  a  failure.  Children  learn  to  read  music  in  our  schools, 
without  doubt,  but  they  learn  to  do  so  from  the  actual  melodies 
and  songs  which  they  practice  from  charts,  blackboards  and 
books,  and  their  mental  processes  are  quite  otherwise  than  the 
teachers  think  who  believe  dissociated  intervals  are  the  memo- 
rized material  which  the  mind  has  stored  up. 

What  is  a  vocabulary  in  music?  There  is  none  even  remotely 
analogous  to  words.  Melodic  phrases  are  as  variable  as  the 
combinations  of  color  in  a  kaleidoscope.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
every  composer  to  find  new  forms  of  melody.  He  who  copies 
the  musical  motives  of  others  is  called  a  plagiarist.  A  certain 
succession  of  speech  sounds  makes  a  word,  and  that  word 
represents  something  definite  which  calls  up  an  image  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  images  induced  by  a  succession  of  musical  sounds 
may  suggest  varying  ideas,  or  none  at  all,  according  to  the  sub- 
jective interest  it  has  for  the  listener.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  the  continuous  and  never-ending  varieties  of  melo- 
dic forms  and  harmonic  progressions  make  absolute  certainty 
in  sight  singing  or  sight  reading  of  music  impossible,  or  nearly 
so,  and  very  few  musicians  will  claim  an  ability  in  this  direc- 
tion, analogous  to  their  ability  in  reading  language. 

If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  rhythmic  forms  used  in  music, 
we  will  find  definite  types  which  occur  again  and  again,  and  it 
is  by  the  mastery  of  these  forms  that  the  sight  reader  of  music 
gains  command  in  a  large  measure  of  the  subtleties  of  notation. 
The  stability  of  these  types,  then,  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
basis  upon  which  we  may  construct  graded  melodies  for  sight- 
singing  practices. 
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Let  US  consider  now  the  musical  concepts  which  we  can  in- 
stantaneousl}^  or  at  least  nearly  so,  recall  and  hold  in  the  mind  as 
we  image  a  word  or  a  sentence.  The  present  generally  accepted 
doctrine  in  school  music  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  two  consecu- 
tive tones  having  interval  relation  is  the  most  elementary  con- 
cept of  melodic  material. 

Well,  different  orders  of  mind  may  differ  in  their  processes. 
It  is  not  well  to  be  dogmatic,  but  I  suggest  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  belief  in  the  above  theory  of  isolated  intervals  as 
objects  of  music  thought.  Two  tones  of  different  pitches  may 
be  uttered  in  speech,  in  chant  or  in  a  singing  voice,  and  convey 
emotional  significance,  as  in  a  cry  of  joy  or  of  grief;  but  in  the 
realm  of  melody  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  mind,  when  it  recalls 
memorized  music,  ever  re-hears  less  than  a  short  phrase  or  strain 
of  the  melody,  as  a  definite  musical  thought. 

No  matter  what  number  of  notes  or  intervals  are  involved,  a 
musical  idea  is  and  must  be  a  bit  of  a  tune.  If  this  is  true,  and 
every  musician,  amateur  or  professional  can  ask  his  own  expe- 
rience if  it  is,  a  rational  method  of  teaching  sight  singing  must 
be  based  on  the  use  of  melodies.  Instead  of  making  pupils 
struggle  to  memorize  disconnected  intervals,  we  should  use 
these  various  skips  as  integral  parts  of  actual  tunes.  Their 
fictitious  importance  would  at  once  disappear.  They  would  be 
grasped  in  groups  instead  of  singly,  and  these  groups  would  be 
expressions  of  musical  ideas,  real  melodies  or  parts  of  a  melody, 
as  a  phrase  or  part  of  a  phrase,  such  a  part  as  is  of  itself  a  short 
tune. 

The  basis  of  the  *'Song  Method  of  Sight  Singing,"  then,  is 
the  melodic  phrase ;  through  it  are  worked  out  those  combina- 
tions of  tune  and  rhythm  which  are  common  to  vocal  music. 
Now  there  are  two  things  that  the  beginner  must  learn.  First, 
that  notes  on  the  same  line  or  space  are  alike  in  name  and  in 
sound.  Second,  the  order  of  the  notes,  stepwise,  ascending  and 
descending. 

As  regards  rhythm,  the  simpler  types  are  used  first,  and  the 
more  complex  ones  follow  in  a  logical  order.  Sections  of  the 
melody  which  make  a  definite  melodic  or  rhythmic  figure  are 
used  as  the  unit  of  musical  thought.  In  the  simpler  tunes  used 
in  the  song  method,  these  melodic  figures  may  be  found  by 
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dividing  the  phrase — four  measures — exactly  in  half.  Each  two 
measures — or  phrase  member,  as  it  is  called — will  be  found  to 
represent  some  definite  melodic  or  rhythmic  effect,  and  this  being 
the  case,  the  mind  has  something  to  which  it  can  cling.  In 
other  words  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  sense  of  the  pupil  is  called 
into  activity. 

Intervals  are  taught,  but  always  as  an  element  of  the  melody. 
Singing  at  sight  involves  the  co-ordination  of  sight,  hearing  and 
song  utterance ;  and  when  this  co-ordination  has  become  well 
established  through  intelligent  practice  it  is  possible  for  the  pupil 
to  grasp  longer  sections  of  the  melody  at  a  glance,  and  the  entire 
phrase  may  then  be  conceived  as  a  single  individual  musical  idea. 

A  word  more  upon  the  latent  powers  of  the  child,  which 
must  be  aroused  if  any  good  is  to  be  accomplished  in  music. 
Children  love  tunes,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  rhythmic  element  of  the  tunes  appeals  to  them  most. 
It  is  the  feeling  that  only  that  musical  work  is  of  value  which 
calls  into  activity  a  child's  love  of  melody  that  has  led  so  many 
educators  to  frown  upon  what  is  called  sight  singing,  and  the 
preparation  for  sight  singing  in  our  schools. 

They  have  recognized  what  most  supervisors  have  not, — that 
all  this  scale  drill  does  not  appeal  to  the  child's  love  of  music, 
because  it  seldom  or  never  suggests  either  melody  or  rhythm. 

But  if  sight  singing  can  be  so  presented  and  carried  on  that 
this  music  sense  is  constantly  kept  alive  and  responsive,  all  ob- 
jections must  disappear.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  use  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call 
'*  The  Song  Method  of  Sight  Singing."  The  melody,  or  tune,  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Intervals  are  a  means  to  an  end. 
So  are  rhythmic  groups.  The  musical  instincts  of  the  child  are 
appealed  to  constantly,  as  they  are  in  the  singing  of  rote  songs ; 
but  more  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  singing  a  pleasing  melody, 
is  the  growing  sense  of  power.  The  facility  which  children  can 
develop  in  note  singing  if  the  right  forces  are  set  to  work  within, 
and  if  these  forces  are  exerted  upon  the  essential  things  in 
music,  is  really  wonderful.  It  shows  that  sight  singing  may 
cease  to  be  endless  drudgery,  and  that  the  great  end  of  all  music 
study — that  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  may  be  aroused  and 
fostered — may  be  furthered  in  school  music  even  in  mastering 
mechanical  processes. 
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WE  have  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  twentieth  century. 
The  United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation,  is  rapidly 
making  important  history.  The  events  of  the  last  year,  of 
the  last  decade,  of  the  last  half  century,  will  hereafter  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To-day  our  ter- 
ritory extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  covering  the 
largest  and  most  desirable  portions  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
in  North  America,  to  which  we  have  added  Alaska  and  our 
recently  acquired  islands  between  the  tropics  in  both  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  less  than  three  centuries  from  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  North  America  we  have 
grown  from  English  colonies  to  independence,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  government,  a  compound  republic,  which  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  has  steadily  grown,  increasing  in  territory,  in 
population,  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  in  industry  and  in 
wealth,  until  to-day  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  nearly  four 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  under  our  flag  are  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty-five  million 
people. 

The  broadening  of  our  industries,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  ever-increasing  growth  of  general  intelligence  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Without  doubt  this  republic  is  to-day 
at  least  one  of  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  most  successful  of 
the  nations. 

Doubtless  many  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  these  great 
results.  To  understand  present  conditions  we  must  go  back  to 
remote  causes.  To  comprehend  the  growth,  development,  up- 
lift of  human  society  in  these  modern  times,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  great  Reformation  and  to  the  Renaissance  in  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  must  give  attention 
to  the  wresting  of  arbitrary  power  from  sovereign  rulers.  We 
must  read  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  must 
have  respect  for  those  who  secured  Magna  Charta  from  King 
John.    We  must  study  the  establishment  of  the   Protestant 
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Church  in  England  and  the  history  of  the  English  Bible.  But, 
perhaps  more  than  all  these,  we  must  read  carefully  and  atten- 
tively the  story  of  the  English  Puritans.  To  understand  the 
growth  of  modern  ideas  we  must  visit  Bedford  jail,  look  out 
upon  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  read  the  annals  of  Scrooby,  hear 
the  sermons  of  John  Robinson  to  his  exiles  in  Leyden,  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Mayflower,  the  Abigail,  the  Arbella,  and  the 
Mary  and  John. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  by  English  Puritans  has  un- 
questionably exerted  a  great  influence  upon  both  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country  and  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  of  America  to-day  has  a  civilization  of 
its  own.  While  in  the  main  this  is  the  same  civilization  that 
Great  Britain  shows  at  home  and  in  her  colonies,  yet  there 
are  peculiarities,  customs,  interests,  with  particular  modes  of 
progress,  which  stamp  the  civilization  and  state  of  society  in 
the  United  States  as  different  from  British  or  European  con- 
ditions. We  have  many  American  institutions  peculiar  to  our 
country  and  our  government.  Perhaps,  however,  no  one  of 
them  is  so  marked,  so  distinctively  American,  as  that  which  is 
termed  the  American  system  of  public  schools.  The  topic 
that  concerns  us  at  the  present  time  is  the  origin  of  this 
institution.  Where  did  it  originate?  Which  was  the  first 
public  school  in  America?  This  is  the  question,  to  which  we 
must  now  devote  our  attention. 

The  term  American  system  of  public  schools  has  acquired  a 
fixed  and  definite  meaning.  It  is  a  public,  or  a  free  school. 
Free,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  that  the  recipient  of  its  ben- 
efits has  nothing  whatever  to  pay,  for  sometimes  rate  bills  have 
been  charged,  or  the  parents  of  the  pupils  have  furnished  board 
for  the  teacher,  or  they  have  provided  wood  for  the  schoolhouse 
stove.  Free  in  this  sense  means  open  to  all ;  that  is,  public. 
The  school  is  for  the  entire  public. 

But  this  term  means  more  than  public.  An  endowed  acad- 
emy is  a  public  school  in  one  sense ;  it  is  free  or  open  to  the 
entire  public  of  the  place  where  it  is  established.  But  it  is 
made  so  by  an  endowment.  Such  a  school  would  not  be  a 
representative  of  the  American  public  school  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  open  to  the  whole  public  a  representative  school 
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of  this  system  must  be  supported  at  public  expense.  This  sup- 
port may  come  largely  from  the  state,  or  the  county,  or  the 
city  or  township,  or  the  funds  may  be  appropriated  by  all  three. 
The  essential  features  of  this  system  are  that  the  schools  are 
for 'the  children  of  all  the  people,  and  that  they  are  supported 
either  wholly  or  principally  by  taxation.  A  private  school  es- 
tablished by  individuals  or  a  collection  of  individuals — ^by  a 
church,  society  or  guild,  or  endowed  by  individuals,  churches 
or  guilds,  whether  with  or  without  tuition — is  not  a  representa- 
tive of  our  public  school  system.  The  principle  of  taxation  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  American  public  school. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  beginning  of 
their  colony  felt  that  the  church  and  the  school  were  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  church  they  supported  by  a  tax 
from  the  first.  For  this  they  had  abundant  precedent  in  the 
mother  country.  To  support  a  school  by  taxation  they  had  no 
precedent.  They,  however,  very  soon  established  one. 
Learning  and  virtue  must  go  side  by  side  in  the  New  World. 

As  money  in  the  new  colony  was  not  plenty,  and  the  calls  for 
taxation  were  numerous  and  frequent,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  avoid  direct  tax  whenever  possible.  Public  schools,  so 
called,  they  were  familiar  with  in  England.  But  those  schools 
were  so  named  because  they  were  open  to  the  public,  church- 
men and  dissenters  alike.  Such  were  the  schools  at  Rugby, 
Eton  and  Harrow.  In.  imitation  of  what  the  Puritans  were 
familiar  with  in  England,  within  six  years  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston,  Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  Latin  Preparatory  School  in 
Boston.  Private  schools  sprang  up  at  an  early  date  in  various 
places, — in  Virginia,  Manhattan  or  New  York,  and  at  diflferent 
points  in  New  England.  Some  of  these  will  be  considered 
later.  We  are  looking  for  the  first  school  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  public  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
locality,  and  was  supported  by  taxation.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
the  claims  of  the  school  established  by  the  voters  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  to  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  refers  as  the  *^  first 
school  in  the  world  supported  by  direct  taxation  or  assessment 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.**     In  order  to  understand  clearly 
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the  meaning  of  the  particular  taxation  resorted  to  in  this  case,  a 
bit  of  explanatory  history  will  be  necessary.  Near  the  coast  of 
the  town  of  Dorchester  was  an  island  called  Thompson's  Island. 
It  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  David  Thompson,  in  1626, 
but  he  had  retired  from  it  before  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Boston  and  Dorchester.  This  island,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1635,  was  given  by  the  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  '*  to 
enjoy,  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors  which  shall  inhabit 
there  forever,"  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  the  treasury  twelve 
pence  yearly  as  rent.  This  island  was  apportioned  by  the 
town  and  set  off  in  parts  to  the  freemen  of  the  plantation.  The 
records  of  the  town  are  too  meager  to  tell  us  clearly  whether 
every  freeholder  had  a  portion  of  the  island  set  off  to  him,  or 
whether  it  was  divided  between  the  principal  citizens,  free- 
holders or  freemen.  It  is  possible  that  every  taxpayer  had  his 
share.  It  is,  at  least,  clear  that  every  one  of  the  principal  free- 
holders  had  a  portion  of  the  island  allotted  to  him.  At  any 
rate  this  allotment  was  made  by  the  town  to  more  than  seventy 
persons,  and  other  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  was  prob- 
ably about  the  number  of  freeholders  in  the  plantation.  These 
men  receiving  their  portions  of  the  island,  larger  or  smaller  as 
the  case  might  be,  were  termed  *'  proprietors"  of  the  island. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  word  **  proprietor  "  was  everywhere 
understood  at  that  time  as  meaning  '*  freeholder"  or  "free- 
man"; that  is,  a  voter. 

With  this  explanation  we  now  come  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1639,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  maintaining  a  school  in  the  plantation.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  the  order  that  was  passed 
at  this  town  meeting  will  here  be  given  in  full. 

«'  It  is  ordered,  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that  there  shall  be  a 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  forever  imposed  on  Thompson's 
Island,  to  be  paid  by  every  person  that  hath  propriety  in  the 
said  island,  according  to  the  proportion  that  any  such  person 
shall  from  time  to  time  enjoy  and  possess  there,  and  this  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  Dorchester.  This  rent  of  twenty 
pounds  yearly  to  be  paid  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  under- 
take  to  teach   English,    Latin   and    other  tongues,   and   also 
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writing.  The  said  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  freemen,  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and 
the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  whether  maids  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not.  For  the  levying  this  twenty  pounds 
yearly  from  the  particular  persons  who  ought  to  pay  it  accord- 
ing to  this  order,  it  is  further  ordered  that  some  man  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  to  receive  this, 
and  on  refusal  to  levy  it  by  distress,  and  not  finding  distress, 
such  person  as  so  refuseth  payment  shall  forfeit  the  land  he  hath 
in  propriety  in  said  island." 

Twenty  pounds  a  year  was  the  amount  of  this  tax  upon  the 
people  of  Dorchester  for  the  support  of  the  public  school.  Four 
years  and  more  later  the  same  amount,  twenty  pounds,  was 
voted  to  the  schoolmaster  by  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  the  sal- 
ary of  the  schoolmaster,  in  that  town  remained  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  until  the  close  of  that  century,  when  it  was  made 
twenty-five  pounds.  In  1635  the  town  of  Newbury  voted  to 
pay  **  twenty- four  pounds  by  the  year  to  maintain  a  free  school 
at  the  meeting  house."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  twenty 
pounds  a  year  was  a  fair  salary  at  that  time  for  the  Dorchester 
plantation  to  pay  its  schoolmaster. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  town  was  to  secure  a  teacher. 
Rev.  Thomas  Waterhouse  was  the  first  teacher  of  this  school. 
In  what  month  or  upon  what  day  of  the  month  the  school  was 
first  opened  we  cannot  now  tell.  The  records  are  too  meager 
to  give  us  the  necessary  information,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
school  was  opened  at  some  time  during  the  summer  or  early 
autumn  of  that  year,  1639.  ^^  ^^^  town  records  is  this  entry, 
made  of  a  vote  in  town  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October,  1639  : 
•*  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  shall  be  dispensed  with 
concerning  the  order  in  the  charge  of  twenty  pounds  yearly  rent 
to  be  paid  for  Thompson's  Island  toward  the  school,  where  he 
is  bound  to  teach  to  write,  it  shall  be  left  to  his  liberty  in  that 
point  of  teaching  to  write,  only  to  do  what  he  can  conveniently 
therein."  This  vote  would  seem  to  show  that  the  school  was  at 
that  time  in  operation,  and  that  the  people  of  the  town  trusted 
to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  master,  in  reference  to 
the  question  how  much  time  should  be  used  in  teacliing  the 
pupils  to  write. 
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The   school  was   now  established.     The  tradition  has  been 

handed  down  that  a  log  schoolhouse  was  built,  located  near  the 

corner  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  Streets,  just  at  the  western  foot 

of  Meeting  House  Hill.     There  Dominie  Waterhouse  kept  the 

school  and  taught  the  boys  ''  English,  Latin  and  other  tongues," 

and  so  far  as  he  deemed  it  advisable  **  writing."     A  succession 

of  eminent  teachers  followed  him.  A  succession  of  eminent 
men  here  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  Here  Rev. 
James  Blake  Howe  taught  young  Edward  Everett  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  spell.  Mr.  Howe  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new 
brick  schoolhouse,  built  on  Meeting  House  Hill  in  1798.  Here 
Edward  Everett,  when  a  small  boy,  practiced  declamation. 

The  plan  of  taxing  this  island  instead  of  the  entire  property 
of  the  town  was  a  device  which,  doubtless,  when  it  was  adopted, 
seemed  to  the  voters  a  better  plan  than  to  tax  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  town  for  this  special  purpose.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  collection  of  these 
rents  or  taxes  on  the  small  bits  of  land  which  had  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  taxpayers  or  freemen  of  the  town  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  It  was  found  also  that  the  tax  which 
could  be  collected  was  not  sufiScient  in  amount  to  carry  forward 
the  school  successfully.  Moreover,  the  people  found  that  the 
income  from  their  several  portions  on  the  island  was  not  suflS- 
cient  to  make  it  profitable.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  on  the 
'*Seaventh  day  of  the  Twelfth  moneth  in  the  yeare  1641"  (N. 
S.,  Feb.,  1642.),  the  proprietors  of  the  island  made  a  direct 
conveyance  of  the  island  to  the  town  for  the  special  support  of 
the  school.  By  this  conveyance  they  expected  that  the  school 
would  be  more  effectually  and  better  maintained.  This  con- 
veyance was  made  in  the  following  terms:  **The  said  island 
and  all  the  benefits  and  profits  thereof  and  all  their  right  and 
interest  in  the  same  shall  be  wholly  bequeathed  aild  given  away 
from  themselves  and  their  heirs  unto  the  town  of  Dorchester 
aforesaid  for  and  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in 
Dorchester  aforesaid  for  the  instructing  and  teaching  of  children 
and  youth  in  good  literature  and  learning." 

This  document  further  says:  **It  is  hereby  ordered  and  the 
present  donors  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  their  mind  that  the 
said  island  shall  be  let,  assigned  and  set  over  only  to  such  ten- 
ant or  tenants  as  shall  by  land  or  otherwise  sufficiently  secure 
the  payment  of  the  rent  thereof  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the 
school  as  aforesaid  in  such  manner  and  form  and  at  such  time 
and  time3  of  payment  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  or  their  agents,  one  the  one  party 
and  the  said  tenant  or  tenants  one  the  other  party. 
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"  And  for  avoiding  the  trouble  that  might  arise  in  collecting 
and  gathering  the  same  rent  by  so  multitude  of  tenants  that 
ought  to  pay  the  same  and  to  the  intent  that  the  rents  which 
shall  become  due  for  the  said  island  may  be  the  better  and  more 
readily  collected  and  paid,  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared 
that  the  said  island  shall  never  be  let  out  to  so  many  tenants  as 
shall  be  above  ten  in  number  at  once." 

To  this  deed  of  conveyance  seventy-one  persons,  *'  present 
inhabitants,"  subscribed  their  names,  and  the  following  memo- 
randum was  appended  to  the  document:  *'That  before  the 
subscribing  of  these  presents  the  donors  aforesaid  did  further 
agree  and  declare  that  it  was  and  is  their  mind  and  true  inten- 
tion that  if  at  any  time  there  shall  happen  and  fall  out  a  vacancy 
of  a  schoolmaster  by  means  of  death  or  otherwise,  yet  the  rents 
and  profits  issuing  and  arising  of  th^  said  island  shall  be  con- 
verted and  applied  only  to  and  for  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  school,  either  by  augmenting  the  stipend  for  a  schoolmaster 
or  otherwise,  but  not  for  any  other  use." 

The  author  of  the  '*  History  of .  Dorchester  "  says,  *'  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  informed,  this  was  the  first  public  provision  made 
for  a  free  school  in  the  world  by  a  direct  tax  or  assessment  on 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town."  Hon.  Joseph  White,  in  the  fortieth 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts  already  mentioned,  in  referring  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  by  the  town  of  Dorchester,  uses  the  following 
language:  *'This  action  of  Dorchester,  which  was  two  years 
earlier  than  that  of  Boston  for  a  similar  object,  is  claimed,  by 
the  historian  of  the  town  and  by  other  distinguished  writers,  to 
be  the  *  first  public  provision  made  for  a  free  school  in  the 
world,  supported  by  a  direct  taxation  or  assessment  on  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town.'" 

The  school  was  now  established,  and  it  has  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  from  that  time  to  this  day.  A  new  question 
now  presents  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Who  shall 
be  charged  with  the  management  of  this  school  ?  At  first  it  was 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  town  meeting.  Then  the  details 
would  naturally  be  directed  by  the  **  seven  men";  that  is,  the 
select  men. 

At  the  March  meeting,  in  the  year  1645,  just  two  months 
after  the  town  of  Dedham  had  passed  their  initial  vote  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  that  town,  the  freemen 
in  Dorchester  voted  to  adopt  *'  rules  and  orders  concerning  the 
school " ;  and  these  rules  were  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  inhabitants  of'the  town  present  at  the  meeting. 

This  first  public  school  after  the  American  idea  was  now 
well  established,  and  had  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
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years.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  managing  board  such  as 
we  to-day  call  a  school  committee  or  a  board  of  education,  or  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  school  directors.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  or  misapprehension,  we  will  pause  here 
to  examine  various  claims  made  for  other  places. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  to-day  is  so  important  and  so 
popular,  so  thoroughly  intrenched  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  our  whole  country,  that  a  widespread  and  deep  interest  exists 
in  this  question  of  when  and  where  the  first  of  these  public  schools 
started.  About  seven  years  ago  Judge  Draper,  then  of  New 
York  State,  published  some  articles  in  the  Educational  Review^ 
in  which,  with  great  boldness,  he  claimed  that  this  American 
school  system  originated  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  now 
New  York  City. 

At  Manhattan  in  1633,  among  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  was  Adam  Roelandsen,  '*the  schoolmaster," 
and  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  American  Journal  of  Education^  1862, 
says,  '^  And  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  is  claimed,  is  still  in 
existence  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church." 
But  this  was  a  private  school  and  was  not  supported  by  taxation. 
Indeed,  all  the  schools  established  in  these  English  colonies  in 
America  prior  to  1639  were  private  schools.  Taxation  is  es- 
sential to  the  generic  idea  of  the  American  system  of  public 
schools. 

Prior  to  this  Manhattan  school  was  one  established  at  Charles 
City,  Virginia,  as  early  as  1621,  by  Rev.  Patrick  Copeland, 
who  raised  by  subscription  a  large  sum  of  money  to  found  *'  a 
free  school."  The  school  was  entirely  a  private  school,  not 
managed  by  the  plantation  nor  supported  by  public  money- 

The  Boston  Latin  School  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1635, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  evidence  that  it  received  the 
support  of  the  town  till  1641.  The  first  step,  however,  was 
taken  in  behalf  of  this  school  by  the  town,  in  that  it  elected  the 
teacher  in  a  legally  warned  town-meeting.  But,  like  many 
other  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  eflfort  at  first  was  to  support  the 
school  on  **a  foundation"  like  the  schools  of  old  England  at 
Eton,  Westminster,  Rugby,  etc. 

The  records  of  Charlestown  have  the  following :  "  1636,  June 
3,  Mr.  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelve- 
month, to  begin  the  eighth  of  August  and  to  have  forty  pounds 
this  year."  The  record  fails  to  give  us  the  needed  evidence  that 
the  school  was  supported  by  taxation  till  after  the  Dorchester 
people  had  set  the  example.  This  one  vote  is  all  the  record  we 
find  in  the  case.  If  this  vote,  in  1636,  by  which  **  Mr.  William 
Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelvemonth, 
to  begin  the  eighth  of  August  and  to  have  forty  pounds  this 
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year,"  was  passed  in  town-meeting  and  not  in  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  simply, — if  the  same  can  be.  considered  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  school  was  kept  at  that  time,  and  that  the 
forty  pounds  to  be  paid  to  Master  Witherell  was  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, then  Charlestown  has  the  priority.  But  is  this  one  vote 
conclusive?  Would  the  courts  render  a  verdict  on  such  meager 
evidence?  Indeed,  if  the  school  were  so  kept,  and  the  money 
had  been  raised  by  taxation,  would  there  not  be,  inevitably, 
various  other  records  concerning  it?  But  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  evidence  that  the  town  supported  the  school  by  taxa- 
tion till  long  after  1640. 

Mr.  Saltonstall,  the  first  mayor  of  Salem,  has  claimed  that 
that  town  had  the  honor  of  leading  in  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools.  He  claimed  that  a  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1636.  Mr.  Small,  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Salem, 
in  his  report  for  1875,  says  :  *'  The  date  of  its  foundation  was  1637, 
according  to  the  facts  given  by  Felt  in  his  Annals  of  Salem." 
There  is,  however,  no  vote  of  the  town  on  record  relating  to  a 
public  school  till  January,  1640,  when  at  "  a  general  town  meet- 
ing young  Mr.  Norris  was  chosen  by  this  assembly  to  teach 
school." 

The  town  of  Newbury  in  1639  granted  ten  acres  of  land  to 
Anthony  Somerby  "  for  his  encouragement  to  keep  school  one 
year."  But  the  first  notice  of  the  town's  intention  to  build  a 
schoolhouse  or  to  support  a  teacher  at  their  expense  was  in  1652, 
and  the  next  year  (1653)  it  was  ordered  '*that  the  town  pay 
twenty-four  pounds  by  the  year  to  maintain  a  free  school," 
against  which  vote  seventeen  persons  '*  desired  to  have  their 
dissents  recorded." 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  established  a  school  in  August,  1640, 
at  which  time  Rev.  Robert  Lenthall  was  '*  called  by  a  vote  of 
the  freemen  to  keep  a  public  school  for  the  learning  of  youth, 
and,  for  his  encouragement,  there  was  granted  him  and  his 
heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  four  more  for  a  house  lot." 
It  was  also  voted  that ''  one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid  forth  and 
appropriated  for  a  school,  for  encouragement  of  the  person  sent 
to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning;  and  Mr.  Robert  Lenthall, 
while  he  continues  to  keep  school,  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof." 
This  was  evidently  from  subsequent  entries  in  the  town  records, 
a  ** Latin  School"  or  •'Grammar  School,"  in  the  old  English 
sense  of  the  term,  and  this  rent  was  applied  to  reduce  the  expense 
to  poor  scholars.  Barnard  says:  *'The  children  of  the  rich 
were  provided  for  in  private  schools  or  family  teaching,  and 
not  a  few  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  first  public  school  in  America 
was  at  Dedham.     The   proof  is  clear  that  **  the   founders   of 
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Dedham  at  a  town  meeting  held  on  January  i,  1644  (old  style, 
1645  N.  S.),  forty-two  persons  being  present  whose  names  are 
given  in  the  record,  passed  the  following  vote,  viz : — 

'^The  said  inhabitants  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
necessity  of  providing  some  means  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  in  our  said  town  do  with  a  unanimous  consent  declare 
by  vote  their  willingness  to  promote  that  work,  promising  to 
put  to  their  hands  to  provide  maintenance  for  a  free  school  in 
our  said  town.  And  further  do  resolve  and  consent,  testifying 
it  by  vote,  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  to  keep  a  free  school  in  our 
said  town."  The  school  was  without  doubt  established  and 
some  years  later  a  schoolhouse  was  built.  Schoolmasters  were 
from  time  to  time  employed,  and  thus  Dedham  takes  her  place 
with  these  other  sister  towns  in  the  establishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  school.  It  is  clear  that  this  school  thus  early  estab- 
lished in  Dedham  was  a  free  school,  a  public  school  in  the 
proper  sense  of  these  terms,  being  supported  by  a  distinct  tax. 

These  first  schools  were  inaugurated  by  the  several  towns, 
each  acting  for  itself.  In  1647  the  system  was  legalized  and 
made  obligatory  by  a  school  law  passed  by  the  General  Court. 
This  law  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  town  \o  support  public 
school  and  to  make  education  universal  and  free.  Of  this 
school  the  late  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson  says:  **  As  this  was 
the  first  law  of  the  kind  ever  passed  by  any  community  of  per- 
sons or  by  any  State,  Massachusetts  may  claim  the  honor  of 
having  originated  the  free  public  school."  This  law,  however, 
only  made  compulsory  upon'  all  the  towns  that  which  had  been 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  a  number  of  them. 

In  this  law  we  find  the  following :  "It  is  .therefore  ordered  that 
every  township  in  this  jurisdiction  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders  shall  forthwith  appoint 
one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort 
to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by 
the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants 
in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided  those 
that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more 
than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns ;  and  it  is 
further  ordered  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  beingf  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university  ;  provided 
that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  thereof  above  one 
year  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the  next 
school  till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 
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The  Massachusetts  system  of  education  was  now  in  full 
operation  with  enactments  for  elementary  English  schools, 
secondary  classical  schools  and  the  college  at  Cambridge 
already  established. 

We  have  seen  that^a  number  of  the  towns  had  previously 
established  their  own  schools.  The  system  was  now  made 
universal  and  compulsory. 

It  would  not  be  germane  to  our  purpose  to  follow  the  history 
of  this  Dorchester  school  further.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
school  became  permanent  and  was  never  abandoned.  This  iden- 
tical school  has  had  a  continuous  existence  to  the  present  day. 
As  the  town  grew  other  schools  were  established.  Thompson's 
Island,  whose  original  proprietor  was  David  Thompson,  then 
dead,  was  claimed  a  few  years  later  by  his  son  and  heir,  John 
Thompson.  The  General  Court,  after  due  trial,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  claim  of  John  Thompson  and  nullified  its  grant  to 
Dorchester,  turning  the  property  over  to  John  Thompson  as  its 
legal  owner.  Subsequently  Dorchester  appealed  to  the  General 
Court  with  a  request  that  the  Court  would  grant  other  lands  in 
place  of  Thompson's  Island  thus  taken  from  them.  October 
18,  1659,  the  General  Court  granted  the  petition  in  the  follow- 
ing vote : — 

**The  deputies  think  meet  to  grant  this  petition,  viz.  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  end  mentioned  in  this  petition, 
where  they  can  find  it  according  to  law — with  reference  to  the 
consent  of  our  honored  magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torry,  Clerk. 
Consented  to  by  the  magistrates.       Edwd.  Rawson,  Secty.^ 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the  selectmen  of  Dorchester  '*  Im- 
powered  Mr.  Clarke  and  Henry  Woodward  to  search  and  stake 
out  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  unto  the  town 
of  Dorchester  for  the  use  of  a  school  by  the  order  of  the  General 
Court  held  at  Boston  the  i8th  of  October,  1659." 

Nearly  sixty  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  tract  thus 
granted  was  located  (1717)  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
town.  It  was  then  located  in  what  was  afterward  called  Lunen- 
burg, in  Worcester  County.  A  committee  chosen  to  examine 
the  quality  of  the  land  reported  in  the  year  1727  that  they 
found  **  upon  a  careful  review  thereof  the  north  side  to  be  good 
land,  but  the  south  side  to  be  uneven  and  mean  land."  This 
land  the  town  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1733-4  *o  Benjamin  Bird  of  Dorchester  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  grant  by  the  General 
Court  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  public  school  in 
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Dorchester,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  in  1657  voted  to  appro- 
priate one  thousand  acres  of  her  own  soil  for  the  same  high  and 
laudable  purpose.  Five  years  later  four  men  were  chosen  *«to 
look  out  some  convenient  place  or  places  for  the  laying  out "  of 
the  said  land.  It  is  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
they  rode  out  into  the  country,  **  and  coming  to  a  place  above 
Dedham,"  did  agree  '*to  take  up  three  hundred  acres  at  one 
place  ;  namely,  beginning  at  that  place  where  the  Dedham  and 
Dorchester  line  meets  with  the  Neponset  River,  and  so  to  come 
down  as  far  as  three  hundred  acres  will  expend,  both  in  length 
and  in  breadth  as  the  conveniency  of  the  land  will  afford  when 
it  is  laid  out  by  measure." 

Forty  years  afterward  the  remainder  of  this  grant  was  laid 
out  near  the  Plymouth  Colony  line,  by  the  Bridge  water  road, 
halfway  between  Boston  and  Taunton,  and  bounded  by  Half- 
way Brook,  near  Woodcock's  well,  the  Rehoboth  road,  etc. 
It  was  composed  of  several  different  lots  which  were,  however, 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  This  *'  school  farm,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  rented  to  different  persons  and  afterwards  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town. 

One  little  incident  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  this  land 
deserves  notice.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  it  were  scld  in  1772 
to  Timothy  Stevens  for  £284  135  4^.  Within  a  short  time  this 
Stevens  sold  out  his  eight  hundred  acres  to  different  persons 
for  more  than  three  times  what  he  paid  for  it.  The  historian 
naYvely  adds,  **This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  public 
property  has  been  thus  disposed  of." 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  our  New  England  public  school 
system.  From  time  to  time  appropriate  legislation  was  enacted, 
for  the  General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  has  always  jeal- 
ously guarded  the  interests  of  education.  The  institution  which 
was  thus  early  planted  here  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
has  from  time  to  time  extended  westward.  The  English  set- 
tlers here  were  pioneers.  The  pioneers  pushed  westward  until 
they  had  occupied  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire,  subdued 
the  land  beyond  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  made  settle- 
ments upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Berkshire  re- 
gion, dotted  everywhere  with  farmhouses  western  Connecticut, 
leaped  over  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York,  planted  free- 
dom and  education  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  cov- 
ered the  plains  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  with  cornfields  and  wheatfields,  and  finally, 
passing  over  the  summit  of  the  continent,  they  spread  New 
England  people  and  New  England  principles  *'  where  rolls  the 
Oregon,"  and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  And  everywhere  that 
these  pioneers  from  New  England  went  they  planted  the  church 
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and  the  schoolhouse.  The  American  public  school  system  was 
thus  extended  over  the  whole  Northwest  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  and  beyond  them  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

But  there  were  two  civilizations  from  the  very  start  in  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America.  Plymouth  and  the  Bay 
Colony  represent  the  Roundheads ;  Virginia  the  Cavaliers.  In 
an  educational  address  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  1881,  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  in  ^peaking  upon  the  topic  **  Education  in  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War,"  said :  **  In  proportion  to  the  population, 
taking  man  for  man,  negroes  excluded  from  the  population,  the 
South  sustained  a  larger  number  of  colleges,  with  more  pro- 
fessors and  more  students,  and  at  a  greater  annual  cost,  than 
was  done  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  academies  and  private  schools.  .  .  . 

''In  the  matter  of  public  schools  sustained  by  taxation  and 
free  to  all  who  chose  to  attend,  the  South  was  far  behind  the 
North  in  the  provision  made  for  universal  education.  No  plans 
adequate  for  universal  education  existed." 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  quote  further  from  Dr.  Curry's  ad- 
dress as  follows:  *'When  the  Confederate  soldier  furled  his 
flag  at  Appomattox  there  was  not  a  southern  State  that  had  a 
system  of  public  schools ;  but  now,  in  organic  law  and  in  stat- 
utes, universal  education  is  recognized  as  a  paramount  duty. 
The  newspaper  press  gives  intelligent  and  effective  support ; 
party  platforms  incorporate  public  schools  in  the  political 
creeds ;  state  revenues  are  appropriated ;  local  communities 
levy  taxes,  and  scarcely  a  murmur  of  dissent  is  heard  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  that  *  free  government  must  stand  or  fall 
with  free  schools.'" 

This  was  said  in  1881,  eighteen  years  ago.  To-day  it  is  true 
that  every  State  in  this  Union  and  every  organized  territory  has, 
established  by  law  and  in  good  working  condition,  a  system  of 
universal  education  based  upon  the  American  plan  of  public 
schools  supported  by  taxation. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate  this  gigantic 
result.  A  small  plantation,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
North  America,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
taxes  itself  to  support  a  school  where  all  the  children,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  plebeian  and  patrician,  shall  receive  at 
public  expense  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  That  was  the 
beginning.  As  a  result  to-day  we  have  a  nation  holding  sway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  southern  borders  upon 
the  torrid  zone  and  its  northern  extremity  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
embracing  seventy-five  million  people  with  one  single  system 
of  education,  supported  not  by  a  central  government,  but  by 
the  people  themselves,  through  taxation  upon  their  own  prop- 
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erty,  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in  every  municipality. 
This  is  something  never  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  an  achievement  in  a  quarter  of  a  single  millennium 
greater  than  any  the  sun  hitherto  ever  shone  upon.  To  quote 
once  more  from  the  address  already  alluded  to  from  Dr.  Curry. 
He  said :  '*  Let  me  affirm  with  emphasis,  as  an  educator,  as  a 
patriot,  as  an  American,  that  on  universal  education,  on  free 
schools,  depend  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic." 

The  exigencies  of  the'  present  time  seem  to  be  favorable  for 
the  cultivation  by  some  persons  of  pessimistic  views  concerning 
the  future  prospects  of  our  Government  and  our  people.  Of 
course  governments,  like  individuals,  find  here  and  there  dis- 
appointments and  disasters.  In  ancient  times  empires  arose, 
flourished,  decayed  and  were  swept  away.  Revolutions  have 
taken  place.  Dynasties  have  been  overthrown.  In  our  own 
country  one  political  party  succeeds  the  other  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Government,  both  state  and  national.  Yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  careful  student  of  history  ever  ought  to  be  a 
pessimist.  The  progress  of  the  race  is  steadily  and  constantly 
upward  and  onward.  No  one  need  to  lie  awake  at  night  for 
fear  that  our  national  bark  is  to  founder  in  the  deep  sea,  or 
break  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  some  inhospitable  coast. 
Doubtless  there  are  dangers  ahead.  We  are  to-day  confronted 
with  many  serious  problems,  but  there  have  been  pessimists 
always,  and  serious  problems  are  always  confronting  a  brave 
and  prosperous  people.  Our  fathers  had  them  and  overcame 
them,  and  their  fathers  overcame  them.  Like  the  poor,  we 
shall  have  them  with  us  always. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
been  equal  to  any  emergency.  It  has  again  and  again  over- 
come obstacles,  dangers  and  difficulties  which  to  many  minds 
have  seemed  to  threaten  prosperity,  and  even  existence  itself. 
From  the  beginning  of  these  English  settlements  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  dangers,  difficulties,  adverse  circumstances  have 
always  threatened.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  dangers  have 
always  been  averted  and  the  problems  successfully  solved. 
The  same  will  be  found  true  now.  This  hardy  race  shall  tri- 
umph. American  civilization  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  The 
public  school  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  national  superstructure. 
We  shall  find  means  adequate  to  the  ends.  Let  us  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  means  must  be  used  to  accomplish  the  ends 
desired.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  all  the  people  recognize 
the  value  and  the  importance  not  only  of  education  in  general, 
but  especially  of  the  institution  known  as  *'  The  American  sys- 
tem of  public  schools." 
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PROFESSOR  EDWARD   FRANKLIN  BUCHNER,   PH.D.,    SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY, 

NEW   YOR|C   UNIVERSITY. 

AN  effort  made  some  time  since  to  estimate  the  philosophical 
services  of  our  national  institutions  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  this  article.  This  interest  became  a  desire  to 
make  an  attempt  to  count  and  to  measure  the  positive  output  of 
an  institution.  It  became  more  of  a  pedagogical  effort  to  rep- 
resent the  relation  between  teaching  and  the  product  of  that 
teaching.  Though  centered  in  one  department  of  learning, 
this  essay  is  a  bit  in  which  the  entire  fraternity  of  any  institu- 
tion can  feel  a  share  of  interest,  for  it  is  primarily  not  the  life 
and  the  success  of  one  subject  only.  Just  as  philosophy  has 
tender  and  eternal  relations  to  all  experience  and  to  all  forms  of 
science,  so  can  a  whole  university — in  so  far  as  it  is  faithfully 
representing  that  experience  and  that  science — share  in  the 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  which  certain  facts  will  warrant. 

The  new  facts  here  put  on  record  were  gathered  also  with 
the  hope  of  stimulating  others  qualified  in  this  respect  to  pre- 
serve similar  historical  material  pertaining  to  the  work  of  other 
institutions.  The  influences  of  teaching  are  so  subtle  that  we 
need  all  possible  access  to  the  traceable  facts  in  order  to  follow 
out  carefully  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  those  influences. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  interesting  observations  upon 
recent  changes  in  university  life  and  thought  in  this  country, 
but  nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  which  deals  with  the  concrete 
history,  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  inquiry  leading  to  this 
record. 

This  record  of  those  teachers  of  philosophical  subjects  who 
have  received  training  in  Yale  University  would  lose  much  of 
its  true  meaning  if  it  stood  alone.  There  is  an  historical  back- 
ground, with  a  strong  illumination  and  power,  which  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  record  thus  must  become  a  story  into  which  are 
woven  the  unbroken  threads  of  the  last  two  centuries.  There  are 
three  general  propositions  which  may  be  made,  and  it  is  my  fair 
hope  to  render  them  clear  and  valid  in  the  course  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  varied  material  thus  available :  First,  philosophy  is 
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indigenous  to  the  Yale  spirit,  and  has  never  been  **  imported ;" 
Second,  Yale's  recognition  of  the  practical  value  of  philosophy 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  first  distinct  and  separate  founda- 
tion of  philosophical  pursuit  in  Yale  came  from  the  common 
sense  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil ;  Third,  the  democracy  of  Yale,  her 
services  to  the  nation,  and  the  glory  of  her  motherhood  of  col- 
leges are  chiefly  due  to  her  promotion  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  within  her  walls,  and  in  the  community  of  men  among 
whom  her  various  influences  have  been  felt.  We  may  thus 
catch  glimpses  of  how  her  share  in  the  great  outburst  of  life  in 
the  nation  is  larger  than  her  equipment  would  imply. 

There  has  been  much  of  a  platonicand  a  truly  didactic  spirit  in 
the  historical  background  which  we  have  aflirmed  would  aid  in 
making  clear  to  some  extent  the  three  propositions,  and  espe- 
cially to  give  meaning  to  the  facts  of  the  recent  years.  Follow- 
ing the  historical  threads  of  philosophy  teaching  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, we  can  mark  off"  three  stages  which  possess  externally 
great  differences.  The  first  period  extends  from  1714  to  1846, 
being  132  years ;  the  second,  from  1846  to  1886,  being  40  years  ; 
and  the  third,  from  1886  to  the  present  time,  being  14  years.* 
There  is  no  mystical  signification  in  the  number  of  years  in  these 
epochs,  though  the  second  and  the  third  seem  to  be  approx- 
imately one  third  of  their  predecessors,  respectively.  We  might 
dream  about  the  dialectical  trilogy  here  displayed,  but  we  would 
not  be  any  nearer  the  spirit  which  discloses  itself  in  a  review  of 
those  years. 

The  esoteric  history  of  philosophy  at  primitive  Yale  begins 
with  that  strong  combination  of  common  sense  and  logic 
revealed  in  the  union  of  Locke's  famous  Essay  and  the  mind 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  exoteric  history  begins  with  Dum- 
mer  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  situation  was  thus :  A  copy 
of  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  first  edition, 
reached  the  college  in  17 14,  being  the  gift  of  Governor  Yale 
himself.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  student  during  the  next  few 
years,  found  himself  reading  this  essay,  and  working  out  those 
logical  schemes  which  became  historic  influences  throughout 
the  century.  The  youth  sketched  those  outlines  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  will,  which  were  to  be  the  key  to  later  theological  strife. 

*  This  account  was  written  in  1900. 
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The  interesting  fact  in  Edwards' early  career  is  that  he  reached, 
as  the  outcome  of  his  own  thinking,  on  the  basis  of  Liocke's 
principles,  the  idealism  which  Berkeley  developed,  though  in 
ignorance  of  the  work  of  the  latter.  Edwards  became  a  pastor 
at  Northampton,  and  not  a  teacher;  but  he  taught  philosophy 
under  the  guise  of  theology.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what 
might  have  been  the  later  history  of  American  thought  had  he 
instead  become  an  academician. 

In  1733  the  good  bishop  fostered  this  philosophical  beginning 
by  sending  nearly  one  thousand  books  to  the  college — the  largest 
and  best  donation  of  books  which  had  entered  within  the  bor- 
ders of  New  England.  In  this  group  philosophical  texts  were 
many,  and  they  supplied  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  for 
many  years.  Thus  one  can  hardly  speak  of  a  time  when  phil- 
osophy was  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  activity  of  the  students  and 
teachers  of  the  early  college.  Plato,  Cartesius,  Locke  and 
Newton  gave  them  philosophy,  psychology  and  cosmology 
without  measure,  and  enabled  them  to  look  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  the  familiar  controversies  between  the  theologians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  deists  and  free-thinkers  on  the  other. 

The  spirit  outside  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  this  story  is 
well  expressed  by  Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1716:  **  There  are  some  unwise  things  done,  about 
which  I  must  watch  for  opportunities  to  bear  public  testi- 
monies :  one  is  employing  of  so  much  time  upon  Ethicks  in 
our  colleges,  a  vile  piece  of  paganism."  This  idealistic  **  pagan- 
ism "  carried  the  day,  however,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Presi- 
dent Clapp's  book  on  Ethics,  which  appeared  in  1765. 

About  1740  all  New  England  was  plunged  into  a  season  of 
religious  debate  and  ferment.  Jonathan  Edwards  did  more  than 
his  share  of  the  task.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  the 
acutest  examination  of  the  current  psychology  and  metaphysics, ' 
and  it  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  a  thoroughly  good  manhood  that 
he  made  in  his  determination  to  make  philosophy  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  matters  of  religion  and  practical  life.  The  Yale 
class-rooms  rejected  these  good  offices  of  his  reflection  for  eight 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  famous  book  on  The  Will. 
In  1762  it  was  adopted  as  a  text-book,  and  continued  in  use  a 
number  of  years.   The  steady  trend  of  philosophical  instruction. 
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however,  is  more  clearly  and  easily  seen  in  such  facts  as  these : 
Locke's  Essay  was  a  text-book  for  instruction  for  more  than 
a  century.  Beginning  in  17179  it  continued  in  use  until 
replaced  in  1825  by  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

The  half-century  spanned  by  the  presidencies  of  the  elder 
Dwight  and  Day,  1 795-1846,  was  marked  by  some  interesting 
changes  and  extensions.  The  elder  Dwight  was  a  forceful  and 
adaptive  teacher.  Into  his  class-room  discussions  he  admitted 
the  political  principles  that  came  floating  from  the  French 
Revolution  and  all  that  lay  behind  it.  The  seniors  of  those 
times  were  stirred,  while  the  president  maintained  a  defense  of 
**true  and  sound  philosophy." 

This  account  of  Yale's  early  philosophical  record  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  statement  of  the  changes  which  appeared 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  These  pedagogical 
changes  are  instructive,  tending,  as  they  do,  to  open  our  minds 
to  see  the  oneness  of  spirit  which  can  appear  in  almpst  all 
possible  forms.  We  of  to-day  know  full  well  the  three  typical 
methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  obtaining :  namely,  the 
recitation,  the  lecture,  and  the  seminary  with  its  paper'  and 
informal  discussion.  We  of  to-day  also  know  the  specialization 
wliich  marks  the  manning  of  the  several  departments  in  any 
special  group  of  academic  studies.  We  can  the  more  fully 
appreciate  these  aspects  of  our  modern  means  for  making  edu- 
cated men  by  the  following  strong  contrast.  I  therefore  ask 
you  to  carry  in  your  mind  the  familiar  features  of  our  modern 

methods  of  getting  scientific  and  philosophical  truths  before 
university  students,  while  reading  the  following  accounts : — 

In  1748  the  first-year  students  in  the  college  were  required  to 
study  *'the  tongues  and  logic";  in  the  fourth  year,  **  meta- 
physics and  ethics."  President  Stiles's  diary  records  on  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1779,  the  list  of  *' books  recited  in  the  several  classes 
at  [his]  accession  to  the  presidency"  in  1778.  Among  others 
there  are  mentioned,  '*  Sophomore  class  : — Watt's  Logic.  Junior 
class : — Martin's  Philosophic  Grammar  and  Philosophy,  3  vols. 
Senior  class  : — Locke,  *  Human  Understanding,'  Wollaston, 
'  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,'  and  President  Clapp's 
'Ethics.'"  (Edwards  on  The  Will  had  been  discontinued.) 
A  year  later  he  records  his  duties  Just  after  the  death  of  the 
professor  of  divinity  as  follows  :     "The  business  of  the  profes- 
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sorship  of  divinity  devolves  upon  me,  and  besides  my  history 
lecture,  I  weekly  give  a  public  dissertation  on  astronomical  sub* 
jects,  beside  my  private  or  chamber  lecture  on  theology  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  And  besides  these,  I  attend,  every  day, 
the  recitations  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  in  Philosophy, 
/.  ^.,  each  [class]  once  a  day.  So  that  I  am  called  to  fill  the 
offices  of  three  professors  and  the  presidency  at  the  same  time." 

The  simplicity  of  English  philosophy,  as  found  in  Locke, 
was  succeeded  by  the  more  marked  •*  common  sense"  of  the 
Scottish  thinking  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 
The  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  replaced  Locke's  as  text-books  in 
1825.  This  period  was  also  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the  old 
theological  strifes,  and  the  Yale  spirit  struggled  again  to  defend 
rational  consequences.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  Presi- 
dent Noah  Porter,  of  the  class  of  1831,  received  his  training 
during  these  years  of  intensified  Scottish  influences.  The  work 
of  this  man  has  been  the  mo$t  effective  influence  in  fixing 
not  only  the  j)hilosophical  standpoint  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity department,  but  also  the  philosophical  temper  of  most  of 
the  academically  trained  men  and  women  of  this  country  for  the 
whole  generation  past. 

With  the  full  academical  activity  of  Noah  Porter  our  story 
reaches  the  second  of  the  three  periods  into  which  the  two  cen- 
turies were  divided  ;  namely,  from  1846  to  1886.  This  period  is 
marked  not  solely  by  the  activity  of  the  one  man,  but  rather 
by  the  institutional  fact  which  put  philosophy  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation and  gave  it  a  corporate  stamp.  Hitherto  instruction  in 
metaphysics  and  ethics  had  been  a  partial  function  of  the  head 
official  of  the  college.  In  1846  there  came  a  specialization  of 
function,  and  no  nobler  figure  can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  an 
institution's  philosophical  career  than  the  genial  and  scholarly 
Noah  Porter. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1823  in  order  to  get  at  the  quiet 
fact  which  had  such  great  value.  At  this  time  the  college 
accepted,  as  a  farmer's  gift,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  philosophical  instruction 
through  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  metaphysics.  Yale's 
democracy  was  hereby  pledged  anew,  and  the  world  witnessed 
again  the  close  relation  between  reason  and  the  sons  of  toil. 
The  practical  necessities  of  life  are  often  the  most  convincing, 
and  one  sees  here  how  the  making  of  a  professorship  has  formed 
and  sealed  the  division  of  academic  pursuits.  This  bequest 
became  available  by  its  terms  in  1847.  In  1846  Noah  Porter 
was  inducted  as  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  on 
the  foundation  given  by  Sheldon  Clark,  and  became  the  first 
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Yale  professor  bearing  that  title.  The  wealthy  Oxford  farmer 
thus  builded  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  for  we  have  the  first 
half  of  Yale's  graduate  instruction  well  before  us  in  the  life  history 
of  this  one  teacher ;  here  again  we  can  clearly  see  the  indigenous 
character  of  Yale's  philosophical  spirit.  With  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Porter,  the  president's  duty  of  instructing  in  philoso- 
phy and  attending  disputations  fell  away  when  Woolsey  was  in- 
ducted in  1846.  This  has  remained  the  president's  status  ever 
since,  excepting  the  fifteen  years  of  Porter's  own  presidency, 
when  the  officer  and  the  teacher  again  became  one  person. 

The  year  1847  has  even  greater  importance  in  the  historical 
background  we  are  considering.  Clark's  bequest  became  avail- 
able in  January.  During  the  same  year  a  department  for  inde- 
pendent <*  graduate  instruction,"  of  a  non-professional  character, 
was  first  organized.  Such  teaching  had,  indeed,  been  under- 
taken by  several  science  professors  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  bachelors  who  remained  in  residence  at  the  college  to  pur- 
sue such  work  as  could  be  ofifered.  The  formal  organization 
became  known  as  the  '*  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts." 
The  ideals  of  the  first  professors  in  this  department  struggled 
with  the  incompetent  training  which  many  of  the  science  students 
had  until  the  present  Scientific  School  emerged.  The  first  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy ,  marking  the  completion  of  definite 
requirements  which  had  evolved  in  the  graduate  instruction, 
was  granted  in  1861.  We  can  conveniently  omit  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  Porter's  work,  and  turn  at  once  to  the  further 
changes  which  appeared  during  the  second  period. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  of  representing  the  work  of  a 
university  in  the  interest  of  our  present  purpose.  The  first  is 
to  study  *'  home"  conditions,  which  consists  largely  in  recount- 
ing the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  ofifered  to  students. 
The  second  is  to  trace  the  work  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out, 
conserving  in  their  labors  the  type  and  spirit  which  were  bred 
into  them.  Any  record  of  the  output  of  teachers — to  put  the 
problem  in  this  manner — though  one  should  freely  confess  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  philosophy  being  taught  with  the 
specific  end  of  training  the  future  teacher — would  be  inadequate 
without  some  mention  of  the  material  that  had  been  ofifered  to 
them  as  students.  Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the 
pervasive  and  constant  influences  of  the  teacher,  the  historian 
has  his  material  arranged  for  him  beforehand.  The  scope  and 
bearing  of  the  labors  of  a  department  in  the  higher  education 
can  be  most  readily  brought  to  light  in  the  **  courses"  or  sub- 
jects of  study  which  constitute  the  excuse  for  teacher  and  pupil 
coming  together  in  the  class-room.  In  academical  and  univer- 
sity training  especially  this  material  is  definite  in  character. 
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Instruction,  then,  in  philosophical  subjects  was  given  during 
the  twenty  years  following  the  first  conferment  of  the  doctor's 
degree  by  Professor  Porter.  In  1861-62  the  announcement  of 
this  work  in  the  catalogue  read,  **  Psychology,  Logic  and  His- 
tory of  Philosophy/*  No  description  of  the  aim  or  the  method 
to  be  pursued  was  given.  Indeed,  there  was  no  hint  that  these 
subjects  comprised  more  than  one  course.  This  general  pro- 
vision for  graduate  instruction  continued  until  1870-71.  In 
1868  The  Human  Intellect,  at  once  a  treatise  and  a  manual  on 
psychology  and  philosophy,  was  allowed  to  make  its  tardy 
appearance.  In  it  there  were  brought  together  the  fruits  of 
nearly  a  quarter  century's  industry,  which  struggled  **to  ad- 
here most  rigidly  to  the  methods  of  true  science."  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  author's  confession  that  the  book  pre- 
sented <<the  results  of  his  solitary  and  almost  unaided  studies." 
But  the  skill,  industry  and  patience  had  not  been  misspent. 
This  book,  with  its  abridgment,  was  of  greater  service  to  the 
American  student  of  the  succeeding  generation  than  any  other 
work  which  has  been  written  during  this  century.  As  text- 
books they  found  their  way  into  colleges,  and  even  into  private 
high  schools. 

Professor  Porter  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  college 
in  187 1,  and  the  catalogue  stated  that  the  student  might  pur- 
sue the  three  above-named  subjects  '*  under  the  direction  of  the 
president."  The  following  year  the  president  announced  the 
graduate  subjects  of  instruction  *'in  psychology  and  philosophy, 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  ethics,"  making  no  change 
in  this  schedule  until  1885-86,  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  These 
four  topics  of  study  were  set  off  in  1877-78  under  **  Group  i  " 
of  the  several  groups  of  courses  in  the  graduate  department  of 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  This  method  of  ahnouncement  has 
continued,  with  slight  variations,  to  the  present  time,  and  may 
be  regarded,  in  part  at  least,  as  indicating  the  conviction  of  the 
Yale  authorities  as  to  the  rank  philosophy  should  occupy  in  the 
mature  training  of  the  ideally  and  truly  educated  mind. 

Before  completing  the  presentation  of  academic  "causes" 
during  the  second  period,  let  us  pause  to  recount  the  **  effects" 
which  had  appeared  among  those  trained  as  bachelors  under 
the  earlier  of  the  foregoing  conditions.  The  first  class  to  have 
a  college  president  chosen  from  its  members  was  that  of  1706, 
when  Jonathan  Dickinson  became  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  From  this  time  to  1881  Yale's  representation 
in  presidential  and  philosophical  chairs  numbers  seventy-five. 
Forty-seven  of  these  were  presidents,  who  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  owing  to  the  usual,  but  not  absolutely  uni- 
versal, custom  for  the  president  to  teach  the  subjects  we  are 
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considering.  The  class  of  1816  supplied  four  of  the  forty- 
seven  presidents.  Twenty-five  bachelors  have  been  profes- 
sors of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  one  form  and  another 
in  which  these  subjects  are  academically  represented.  The 
first  class  to  be  honored  with  such  a  distinction  was  that  of 
1794,  ^h^i^  Andrew  Yates  became  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy and  logic  in  Union  College.  To  this  ** output"  there 
should  be  added  two  national  Commissioners  of  Education,  Dr. 
H.  Barnard  (B.A.,  1830)  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (B.A.,  1858), 
whose  combined  services  at  Washington  have  extended  over 
fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-three  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  established.  Dr.  Barn- 
ard's great  service  to  education — he  was  also  president  of  two 
colleges — is  still  seen  in  his  Journal  of  Education,  which  re- 
mains the  unexcelled  encyclopedia  of  education.  Dr.  Harris 
has  also  achieved  much  for  philosophical  developments  through 
the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  which  he  has  edited,  and 
through  his  psychological  work  in  connection  with  education. 

The  year  1881-82  marked  a  great  gain  in  Yale's  philosophi- 
cal equipment.  Professor  George  Trumbull  Ladd  was  appointed 
the  second  •*  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy"  in 
both  the  acadeniic  and  graduate  departments.  From  1881-82 
to  1885-86,  or  four  years,  the  graduate  instruction  announced 
by  the  president  in  1872-73  **in  psychology,  philosophy,  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  in  ethics,"  was  continued  under  the 
president  and  Professor  Ladd,  without  any  indication  of  the 
division  of  labor  between  them,  so  to  speak,  and  with  no  defini- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  instruction,  so  far  as  the  catalogue  rec- 
ords reveal.  An  interesting  and  promising  feature  was  added 
to  the  academical  work  in  philosophy  in  1884-85,  when  elec- 
tives  in  this  subject  were,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  the 
seniors.  Tlie  courses  were  **in  philosophy,  ethics,"  to  be 
given  by  the  president,  and  in  **  physiological  psychology  and 
history  of  philosophy,"  to  be  given  by  Professor  Ladd,  two 
hours  a  week  in  each  course  during  the  entire  year,  and  **in 
logic"  by  Assistant  Professor  Tarbell,  one  hour  one  half  year. 
This  feature  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  until  the 
undergraduate  work  is  well  nigh  as  extensive  as  the  graduate. 
Our  present  purposes  do  not  require  of  us  further  notice  of  the 
rapid  changes  introduced  into  the  academic  work.* 

{Concluded  next  month,') 

*  The  changes  in  the  plan  of  undergfraduate  instruction  in  philosophy  at  Yale  which  have  been 
made  since  the  projection  of  this  record  are  many  and  eztenslTe,  but  their  recency  does  not  permit 
of  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  values  which  may  be  characteristic  of  them. 
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THE   YOUNG    MEN'S   CHRISTIAN   ASSOOATION   AN 
ESSENTIAL  FACTOR  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

BDWIN   L.    SHUBY,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

ANY  history  of  education  in  our  country  must  take  account 
of  the  evening-school  work  for  the  busy  worker.  No  his- 
tory of  evening-school  work  can  omit  from  its  pages  the  story  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
— ^the  only  thoroughly  systematic,  organized  scheme  of  general 
education  open  in  evenings  to  the  young  men  of  the  country. 

Beginning  quietly,  feeling  its  way,  taking  each  step  carefully, 
adding  each  plan  practically — ^the  pioneer  in  most  cities  of  the 
country — this  movement  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  great 
factor  in  the  true  development  of  the  masses  of  young  men  who 
never  hope  to  see  the  inside  of  a  college  or  technical  school. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  have  not  been 
in  touch  with  this  movement  to  learn  that  these  associations  are 
organized  in  i  ,400  cities,  towns  and  colleges  of  our  country ; 
that  783  of  these  in  cities  and  towns  have  632  libraries,  with 
482,950  volumes,  763  reading  rooms  open  to  young  men,  aftd 
containing  every  good  and  valuable  periodical — general,  scien- 
tific, literary,  humorous  and  religious — published  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe;  and  above  all  that  325  of  these  last  year  con- 
ducted 1,982  evening  classes  in  all  the  leading  subjects'  of  prac- 
tical value,  which  were  attended  by  over  26,000  young  men, 
with  courses  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
students. 

The  direction  of  these  plans  and  the  development  of  the  system 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  practical,  educated  men  who  have 
considered  the  subject  from  both  standpoints — ^that  of  the  edu- 
cator trained  in  methods,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  business 
man  fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  young  men  and  the 
requirements  of  active  business  life. 

If  there  is  a  place  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  country,  there  is,  in  a  manifold  greater  degree,  a 
place  for  its  effort  in  the  practical  training  of  the  ninety-eight 
in  every  hundred  who  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college.  The 
lack  of  training  in  the  great  mass  of  young  men  and  women  who 
crowd  our  cities,  eager  for  work  of  any  kind,  is  apparent  to  even 
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the  most  careless.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own  in  most  cases, 
they  have  had  no  opportunity  for  an  education,  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments, that  will  in  any  way  fit  them  for  any  real  work  in  life. 

If  these  young  men  are  to  be  trained  we  must  recognize 
several  conditions ;  The  opportunity  must  be  given  for  study  at 
night,  during  their  leisive ;  they  must  have  classes  apart  from 
boys  and  children,  for  men^will  not  mingle  with  boys  in  study ; 
they  prefer  to  pay  for  what  they  get  rather  than  take  free  edu- 
cation ;  the  instruction  must  be  such  as  to  recognize  self-develop- 
ment as  the  fundamental  principle,  and  practical  application  in 
increased    earning   power    as   the    necessary  accompaniment. 


These  thousands  of  young  men  are  not  so  much  interested  in 
culture  as  in  wages;  not  so  much  in  breadth  as  in  strength. 
Again  it  has  been  found  that  the  only  really  successful  night 
work  is  accompanied  by  a  social  life  that  will  attract  and  lighten 
the  burden  of  too  much  work. 

No  other  organization  in  this  country  is  so  well  adapted  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  meet  these  conditions  and 
to  offer  successful  education  at  night,  for  its  definite  purpose  is 
to  supply  the  social,  physical,  intellectual  and  religious  needs  of 
young  men.  Its  buildings  and  equipment  are  adapted  with  the 
greatest  care  to  these  varied  purposes  and  these  special  con- 
ditions. 
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As  thus  intimated,  the  educational  department  of  this  organ- 
ization is  dealing  with  special  conditions  as  to  time,  men, 
facilities  and  purposes,  and  cannot  therefore  follow  any  other 
institution  or  class  of  institutions.  Its  plans  are  based  on  an 
intelligent  study  of  local  conditions  as  well  as  national ;  its 
methods  and  its  scope  of  studies  are  the  result  of  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  local  needs.  Here  is  the  strength  of  this  organiza- 
tion— ^the  prominence  of  the  individual  association  and  the 
closeness  of  the  state  and  international  bonds.  Each  city  or 
town,  while  primarily  organizing  educational  features  for  its  own 
people,  has  the  advantage  of  the  wider  view  and  careful  super- 
vision of  its  state  and  international  committees — none  of  them 
bound  by  any  preconceived  notions  of  *  *  the  best  methods,"  and 
all  determined  to  reach  one  end — the  best  training  of  the  great 
company  of  young  men  who  cannot  have  the  advantage  of 
higher  education  as   a  preparation  for  their  daily  occupation. 

Without  having  formulated  such  a  statement  of  principles,  yet 
with  fairly  defined  ideas,  a  few  associations  began  this  work 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  In  1866  four  associations  were  reported 
as  doing  educational  class  work.  Each  year  were  added  new 
classes  and  new  associations  until  1893,  when  250  associations 
were  doing  more  or  less  creditable  work.  At  that  time,  so 
clearly  was  the  need  defined,  that  an  international  secretary  was 
appointed  to  cultivate  and  direct.  In  1901  there  are  325  asso- 
ciations, conducting  from  2  to  40  classes  each.  The  number  of 
students  in  these  classes  varies  from  50  to  1,100 ;  the  larger  cities 
enrolling  from  800  to  1,100  each,  while  a  large  number  of  even 
the  smaller  cities  enroll  as  many  as  500  men. 

The  association  has  been  the  pioneer  in  evening  school  edu- 
cational work.  The  first  free-hand  drawing  in  American  even- 
ing schools,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  started  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associatian.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of 
industrial,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  the  public  and 
other  private  schools  following  the  example.  In  a  few  cities 
the  association  has  been  the  forerunner  of  manual  training.  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  Boards  of  Education  in  two  such  cities  at 
least,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  association  in  these 
directions  manual  training  could  not  have  been  introduced  into 
their  public  schools.     As  industry  and  manufacture  have  devel- 
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oped  and  specialized,  educational  matters  have  kept  pace.  What 
is  needed  to-day  is  not  more  men,  but  better  trained  men.  To 
meet  this  need  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
carefully  planned  its  work  from  year  to  year.  Originally  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  "  fad,"  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  well- 
grounded  department.  Successful  and  conservative  business 
men,  looking  into  its  methods,  have  been  so  impressed  with  its 
practical  character  that  they  have  given  large  sums  o{  money 
for  its  development  and  endowment.     In  one  city,  $50,000  for 
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endowment  was  given  ;  in  another,  a  similar  amount  for  equip- 
ment ;  in  others,  greater  or  less  amounts  for  enlarged  buildings ; 
and  in  many  others,  amounts  for  equipment  and  current  expenses. 
These  have  been  given  not  so  much  from  the  sense  of  the  relig- 
ious element,  as  from  confidence  in  the  educational  value  of  the 
work  represented. 

Not  the  least  important  factor  in  this  education  is  the  character 
of  the  students.  From  the  beginning,  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  those  who  most  needed  additional  training — those  who 
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were  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early  day  before  finding 
theur  bent,  or  who,  having  found  it,  were  unable  to  follow  it. 
An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  classes  shows  that  to-day, 
of  the  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  enrolled,  nine  per  cent  are 
students,  twenty-four  per  cent  clerks,  twenty  per  cent  office 
men,  twenty-four  per  cent  mechanics  and  twenty-three  per  cent 
general  tradesmen.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that  forty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  these  classes  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
trades ;  from  factory  and  shop,  from  the  class  upon  whom  the 
country  is  so  much  dependent  for  its  commercial  standing  in  the 
world  as  well  as  its  safety  in  government.  In  this  the  associa- 
tion has  recognized  its  great  opportunity  and  is  improving  it 
with  care  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  studies  offered  these  young  men  include  the  elementary 
branches,  emphasis  being  placed  on  commercial  subjects,  as 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence  and  English ; 
drawing  in  all  its  departments,  particularly  the  mechanical ; 
practical  applications  in  elementary  woodwork,  pattern-making, 
iron  work,  etc. ;  science  as  applied  to  industry — chemistry, 
physics,  etc. ;  languages,  largely  the  leading  modern  ones ;  his- 
tory, political  and  social  economy,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of 
*  *  present  day  "  conditions  and  principles  of  government.  Most 
cities  add  specialties  applicable  to  their  leading  industries — 
wood  carving,  carriage  draughting,  watch-case  carving,  textile 
design,  etc.  In  addition  are  some  of  the  more  especially  culture 
studies — music,  literature,  etc., — as  well  as  lecture  courses  and 
practical  talks,  the  training  of  the  literary  and  debating  socie- 
ties, congress,  educational  clubs,  and  similar  organizations,  all 
of  them  stimulating  to  the  intellectual  development  of  young 
men.  In  the  various  classes  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  in  commercial  studies ;  two  per  cent  in  political ;  seventeen 
per  cent  in  industrial ;  seven  per  cent  in  scientific ;  fifteen  per 
cent  in  language,  and  ten  per  cent  in  miscellaneous.  The 
steadily  increasing  number  in  industrial  and  scientific  studies 
shows  the  drift  of  the  day,  especially  as  the  associations  are  be- 
ing better  equipped  for  this  instruction. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  to  make  work  practical,  the 
study  has  been  along  lines  of  ** units"  rather  than  "courses.'' 
Young  men  enter  for  mechanical  drawing,  chemistry,  English, 
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etc.,  rather  than  commercial,  scientific  or  industrial  courses.  In 
some  of  the  large  cities — Chicago,  New  York  and  others — such 
courses  are  offered,  and  day  classes  as  well  as  night  are  con- 
ducted with  success.  The  aim  is  constantly  regarded — to  give 
the  young  man  the  special  training  he  needs  for  his  daily  work ; 
but  in  most  cities  the  work  is  so  good  that  young  men  looking 
to  higher  education  come  here  for  their  foundations.  The  fees 
are  limited  in  order  to  assist  the  young  men  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, ranging  from  one  to  ten  dollars  for  each  class  per  season. 


This  work  is  not  haphazard,  but  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  carefully  chosen  Educational  Committee.  In  the  lead- 
ing cities  there  is  a  trained  educational  director,  whose  time  is 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plans  and  whose  work  is  as 
systematic  as  that  of  any  superintendent  of  public  schools.  To 
assist  in  this  development,  and  to  assure  the  very  best  work,  the 
interest  of  a  large  number  of  specialists  has  been  enlisted  for 
the  supervision  of  these  special  subjects.  These  "  International 
Examiners  "  are  men  well  known  throughout  the  country,  whose 
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word  is  recognized  as  authority.  They  have  prepared  suggested 
standard  courses,  each  in  his  speciality,  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  the  local  classes,  leaving  to  each  to  make  such  ad- 
ditions or  changes  as  will  best  adapt  the  work  to  its  own  needs. 
Annually  there  are  held  international  examinations,  based  on 
the  work  outlined  but  modified  for  local  needs.  All  papers  re- 
ceiving proper  marks  by  the  local  teachers  are  submitted  to  the 
international  examiner  for  revision.  Certificates  are  issued  to 
those  successfully  passing  the  examination,  showing  the  result 
of  the  young  men's  work.  Last  year  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  of  these  certificates  were  won.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  system  gives  a  stability  and  character  to  the  work 
that  adds  to  its  value,  and  assures  the  young  man  that  he  will 
receive  the  needed  training,  and  his  employer  that  it  is  of  the 
right  quality. 

The  limited  amount  of  time  at  the  command  of  the  men  is  one 
of  the  difiSculties  in  the  work.  The  classes  usually  are  con- 
ducted for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  on  from  one  to  four 
nights  of  each  week,  two  evenings  being  the  average,  and  the 
recitations  are  from  one  to  two  hours  long.  The  earnestness  of 
the  students  and  their  willingness  to  continue  at  their  work  help 
much  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  equipment,  too,  of  the 
Association  is  practical,  simple  and  direct,  and  while  thus  far  it 
is  limited,  yet  it  is  constantly  improving,  and  always  along  lines 
of  practical  utility. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  educational  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  a  practical  school  for  young  men,  meet- 
ing the  local  needs,  but  united  by  the  strong  bonds  of  state  and 
international  organization,  so  as  to  be  one  great  movement 
throughout  the  country — studying,  as  no  other  organization  is 
studying,  the  condition  and  requirements  of  young  men. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  seen  in  the  steady  growth  in  num- 
bers and  quality ;  in  the  higher  recognition  by  educators ;  in 
the  fact  that  to-day  one  hundred  and  eight  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  accept  international  certificates  upon  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  other  schools ;  in  the  respect  won  from 
Employers,  who  now  look  to  these  associations  for  men  especially 
trained,  and,  ^above  all,  in  the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
young  men  themselves,  who  recognize  the  educational  value  of 
what  is  oflTered  them. 

No  more  striking  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  work  can 
be  found  than  in  the  exhibits  which  are  held  every  other  year  in 
connection  with  the  International  Conventions  of  the  organiza- 
tion. At  Grand  Rapids  in  1899  was  held  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable educational  exhibits  of  our  day.  Ninety-one  associa- 
tions were  represented,  and  the  display  filled  a  room  one  hun- 
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dred  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  size.  The  extent  and 
high  character  of  the  work  shown,  especially  in  drawing  by  the 
regular  classes  and  in  sloyd  by  the  juniors,  was  a  constant  sur- 
prise, even  to  those  most  familiar  with  the  work,  and  attracted 
wide  attention.  The  Board  of  Judges  included  three  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  our  country,  who,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, commended  the  solid  growth,  the  logical  development  and 
the  splendid  work  done  by  this  department. 

At  Boston  in  June,  1901,  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention,  there  will  be  the  most  extensive  ex- 
hibit of  evening-school  work  ever  shown,  which  will  undoubtedly 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  practical  education.  The 
great  Mechanics  Building  will  be  filled  with  the  work  of  eager 
and  earnest  young  men,  and  will  show  what  can  be  done  under 
intelligent  direction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  possibilities.  They  grow  greater 
with  each  year  and  with  each  new  phase  of  American  industrial 
and  commercial  life.  It  seems  to  lie  within  the  province  of  these 
associations  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  our  national  life, 
dependent  only  upon  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  equip- 
ment which  men  of  thought  and  means  are  providing.  The 
young  men  themselves  will  pay  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  this  education  than  is  usually  found  among  the  young 
men  who  attend  our  colleges  and  technical  institutions.  Do 
their  needs  not  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  generosity  of  thoughtful 
men  anxious  to  develop  the  country's  strength  and  usefulness  ? 

SPRING. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHER,  ONBONTA,  N.  Y. 

Once  the  winds  were  sighing, 

Woods  and  fields  replying : 

Sunbeams  came — 

Hearts  of  flame — 

And  whispered  things 

That  water  sings, 

But  who  shall  name !   . 

Blossoms  hushed  and  listened, 
Eyes  saw  out  and  glistened. 
And  they  heard 
Every  word, 
And  lived  so  true, 
And  so  would  you, 
If  you  had  heard. 
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LESSONS  FROM  A  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 

BBSSIB   L.   PUTNAM,  HARMOMSBURG,  PA. 

*'  Men  and  women 
Who  set  us  palpitating  with  the  thrill 
Of  something  loftier  than  we  yet  have  dreamed 
Are  God's  sublimest  poems." 

WHAT  poet  has  more  forcibly,  succinctly  and  clearly  sum- 
marized the  highest  ideal  of  the  true  teacher  than  Blanche 
Fearing  in  the  above  lines?  By  the  world  she  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  lawyer,  a  poet  and  a  woman  ;  yet  in  whichever  phase 
her  character  is  analyzed,  the  power  as  teacher  and  leader 
becomes  paramount,  though  ofttimes  the  extreme  earnestness 
with  which  she  entered  into  her  work  rendered  her  seemingly 
oblivious  of  her  position.  Her  eloquence  at  the  bar  when  the 
cause  of  a  helpless  prisoner  was  at  stake  has,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, caused  judges  as  well  as  jurors  to  marvel;  the  vivid 
descriptions,  rich  imagery,  practical  philosophy  and  tender 
pathos  of  her  literature  have  charmed  thie  ablest  critics ;  while 
the  gentle  persuasiveness  and  utter  unselfishness  of  her  own  per- 
sonality have  endeared  her  to  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know 
Miss  Fearing  personally.  Yet  all  these  levers,  diverse  though 
they  be  in  form,  material  and  method  of  application,  converge 
in  a  common  center— the  upraising  of  humanity. 

The  noble  soul  called  but  a  short  time  ago  from  our  midst  well 
knew  the  hardships  of  this  world  ;  and  though  struggling  against 
circumstances  which  have  baffled  strong  men,  courage  never 
failed  her.  **  Not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  would  accomplish 
what  she  has  done,"  said  the  president  of  her  alma  mater ^  ere 
her  career  was  scarce  begun ;  and  the  Chicago  Legal  News 
accords  to  her  the  rare  distinction  of  being  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  woman  lawyer  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

When  her  mates  were  still  engrossed  in  the  domestic  duties  of 
the  doll  nursery,  poems  from  the  pen  of  Blanche  Fearing  were 
finding  their  way  into  such  publications  as  the  Boston  Trans- 
criptj  the  extreme  youth  of  the  writer  being  unsuspected.  Her 
first  book,  The  Sleeping  World  and  Other  Poems,  called  forth 
the  highest  commendation  from  Whittier,  Stedman,  Joaquin 
Miller,  and  other  masters  in  the  art.    The  beauty  in  expression. 
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rich  imagery,  range  of  thought,  variety  in  style  and  lofty  pur- 
pose are  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts : 

The  first  selection  is  from  Claude  and  Eloise,  a  tender  little 
love  story  with  the  Tennysonian  cadence. 

^'  Human  pride  and  human  anger,  ye  are  bitter  foes  of  ours ; 
Ye   can   blight   our  joys  seraphic,  as  the  north  wind  blights  the 
flowers." 

Here  is  the  keynote  of  her  own  life  clearly  sounded : 

'^  Each  heart  has  its  full- measured  woe 
No  other  heart  can  fully  know  ; 

And  yet  methinks  it  would  be  less 
If  more  true  hearts  would  but  declare, 
'  I  grieve  for  you  ;  oh,  let  me  share 
A  part  of  your  heart's  bitterness !  * 

•         ■•••• 
Oh,  let  us  have  more  human  faith, 
More  sympathy  of  brain  and  breath ! 

We  talk  of  faith  that's  deep  and  broad 
In  God  the  Father ;  we  shall  find 
A  broader  faith  in  human  kind 

Will  give  us  stronger  faith  in  God." 

Experience  gained  from  legal  practice  is  inter^yoven  in  the 
volume  which  appeared  a  few  years  later.  In  the  City  by  the 
Lake.  This  tale,  in  two  books,  the  second  in  a  certain  sense  a 
sequel  of  the  first,  is  a  touching  appeal  for  a  revolution  in  our 
social  system  ;  and  the  pure  motives  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
fitting  manner  in  which  her  appeal  is  made,  elicited  some  hearty 
words  of  approval  from  prominent  persons,  including  such  a 
champion  in  reform  as  Frances  Willard.  Aside  from  the  inter- 
est which  centers  in  her  characters  as  those  in  the  drama  of 
real  life,  there  is  scarce  a  page  devoid  of  passages  worthy  to  be 
enshrined  among  our  memory  gems. 

"  So  easy  'tis  to  glad  the  heart  of  man ! 

For,  like  a  golden  sunbeam  through  the  dark,  , 

One  smile  can  make  life  sweet  and  livable." 

If  this  be  true  in  mature  life  (and  who  will  question  it?),  how 
infinitely  greater  is  the  power  of  a  smile,  a  kind  word,  upon 
the  friendless  waif! 
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Again  is  the  lofty  mission  of  the  teacher  set  forth  in 

"Oh,  then,  teach 
All  capable  of  bearing  the  bright  arms 
Of  reason,  fearless,  independent  thought ! 
If  you  would  lead  men  surely  angel  ward 
Teach  them  to  think — not  what  to  think,  but  how." 

While  this  volume  reflects  professional  experience,  in  her  first 
novel,  Roberta,  appears  a  direct  application  of  court-room  ma- 
chinery. The  heroine  is  made  to  suffer  the  injustice  too  often 
meted  out,  and  the  pathos  attending  some  of  these  scenes  before 
the  bar  which  the  world  calls  justice  is  that  of  real  life  rather 
than  fiction.  An  illustration  of  Miss  Fearing's  astute  delinea- 
tion of  character  is  found  in  her  analysis  of  laughter,  practical 
application  of  which  may  not  come  amiss  in  schoolroom  work. 

**  There  is  no  truer  exponent  of  the  human  soul  than  laughter. 
.  .  .  If  you  are  a  student  of  human  character,,  and  have  a 
practiced  ear,  you  will  recognize  the  cringing  laugh,  the  frank, 
hearty  laugh,  the  sensual  laugh,  the  sweet,  calm  laugh,  the 
sorrow-laden  laugh,  the  laughter  that  spirts  from  the'  careless, 
thoughtless  soul,  that  murmurs  from  the  calm,  deep  soul,  that 
snaps  and  crackles  from  the  selfish,  unfeeling  soul,  that  gasps 
and  grunts  from  the  soul  that  is  indifferent,  phlegmatic.  Weak- 
ness or  strength,  love  or  hate,  cowardice  or  courage,  joy  or  sor- 
.  row,  whatever  is  in  the  soul,  will  impregnate  its  laughter.  Let 
me  hear  a  man  laugh,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is,  not  in  detail,  but  in  general  plan  of  construction,  and  in  genr 
eral  quality  of  fiber.  I  will  give  you  in  round  metaphysical 
numbers,  his  heighth  and  depth  and  breadth.  I  will  carry  away 
a  spray  of  human  laughter  in  my  memory,  as  you  might  carry 
a  vial  of  water  from  some  bubbling  mineral  spring,  and  analyze 
it,  and  tell  you  from  what  sort  of  a  soul  it  flowed." 

The  Island  Lily,  An  Idyl  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the  first  of 
the'*  Sunset  Series," — alas,  how  significant  now  becomes  the 
name  I — is  her  last  published  volume,  though  among  the  MSS. 
finished  shortly  before  her  death  is  a  companion,  Mildred, 
which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world.  The  touching  little  tale, 
the  bright  pictures  of  child-life  on  the  sunny  beach,  the  ocean  in 
storm,  call  forth  the  varied  powers  of  her  facile  pen.  The 
closing  lines  give  an  insight  into  the  beauty  of  expression  and 
depth  of  feeling  which  are  fully  sustained  throughout  the 
poem : 
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*'  Ere  the  sun  went  down 
Out  of  the  harbor  silently 
Glided  a  little  boat.     A  tender  glow 
Was  on  its  shining  sails,  and  fell  in  gleams 
Of  mystic  glory  on  the  snow-white  locks 
Of  the  old  man  and  woman  that  it  bore 
Out  on  the  shimmering  sea.     The  wind  was  hushed, 
And  white  innumerable  angels  flocked 
About  them  on  the  waves,  attending  them 
Into  the  sunset  glory,  but  men  saw 
Only  a  trail  of  mist  across  the  sea." 

Genius  without  amiability  was  to  her  a  dearly-bought  attribute 
— one  dwarfed  in  the  sphere  of  usefulness.  Her  whole  aim  in 
life  was  to  make  the  most  of  herself, — ^yea,  and  of  her  fellowmen. 
Schoolmates  lovingly  bear  witness  to  her  generosity,  recount 
how  she  was  always  ready  to  give  her  time,  or  whatsoe'er  she 
had  that  would  in  any  way  assist  them.  Gentle  in  person,  loyal 
to  friends,  she  was  firm  in  her  convictions,  and  ever  ready  to 
defend  what  seemed  right.  In  short,  her  brief  life  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  her  words : 

*'  Let  our  chiefest  mission  be 
To  make  ourselves  the  noblest  that  we  may ; 
And  second,  to  ennoble  other  men ; 
Because  the  great  Christ-passion  to  redeem 
Burns  in  our  hearts ;  and  life  is  but  half  lived 
Unless  we  feel  that  men  have  touched  our  robes, 
And  virtue  has  gone  out  from  us." 


THE  GUARDIAN  CAPES* 

H.   M.   CHADWICK,   MALDBN,  MASS. 

To  the  north*  s  a  rocky  headland  reaching  out  to  greet  the  tides. 
Round  whose  base  the  restive  waters  slink  and  swirl. 
To  the  east  long  sands,  sun-stricken,  curve  their  solitary  miles 
Through  flash  and  foam, — through  lurph  and  lunge  of  wave. 
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EDITORIAL 

REV.  DR.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  for  half  a  century  the  editor  of  the 
Mvangelist  of  New  York  city,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  whose  pre-eminent  abilities  as  preacher,  author  and  the 
friend  of  humanity  are  recognized  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  are  now  almost  octogenarians.  They  were  born  on  the  same 
day, — ^April  3d,  1822 — the  one  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  amid  the  Berk- 
shire Hills,  and  the  other  in  Boston.  How  much  these  two  noble  men 
have  done  to  brighten  and  cheer  the  lives  of  their  fellowmen  !  Their 
pens  have  ever  been  busy  and  wielded  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice 
and  truth  and  good  will  to  men.  They  have  filled  their  long  and 
eventful  lives  to  the  very  brim  with  good  deeds.  All  honor  to  them. 
And  may  our  new  century  show  worthy  successors  to  these  great  and 
good  men. 

THE  movement  to  supply  healthful  vacation  employment  to  coun- 
teract the  tendencies  to  mischief  which  Satan  finds  "  for  idle 
hands  to  do,''  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  the  children  and 
youth  in  our  crowded  metropolitan  centers  useful  kinds  of  handicraft, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful  movements  of  modem  edu-  • 
cational  life.     The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  energy  represented 
in   the  vigorous   young  life  of   the  household  when   the  studies  and 
school  activities,  which  have  formed  the  outlet  for  that  energy  during 
the  school  term,  are  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  at  the  opening  of  the 
long  vacation  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  in  many  a  cultivated  and 
well-environed  home.     It  is  infinitely  more  serious  when  there  is  little 
or  no  home  influence  and  intelligent  parental  responsibility  to  guide 
and   restrain  the  restless  young  life  of   our  congested   business  and 
manufacturing  centers.     It  was  a  happy  thought   to  use   the  public 
schoolhouses   to   help  in  solving  this  problem.     The  movement   for 
vacation   play-schools,   where   the   children,    assembling   in  a  semi- 
voluntary  way,  shall   be  instructed   in  various   kinds  of   handicraft, 
games  and  nature  studies,  has  spread  quite  extensively.     It  doubtless 
will  become  more  and  more  popular.     There  are  large  possibilities 
in  it  of  a  physical,  moral  and  social  nature.     Experts  in  this  field  of 
child-culture  addressed  the  Boston  Ministers'  Meeting  (Congregational) 
recently,  and  it  was  interestingly  shown  that  this  was  a  movement 
in  promoting  which  the  church  and  the  school  could  go  hand  in  hand. 
Where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  most  helpful  effects  have  resulted 
in  the  homes  and  characters  of  the  boys  and  girls. 


' 
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VISITORS  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  (May  isttoNov.  ist) 
will  be  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  trouble  by  the  many  sur- 
passing attractions  of  the  Fair.  There  are  several  important 
features  in  which  this  Exposition  will  be  superior  to  all  former  enter- 
prises of  like  character.  In  elaborate  and  beautiful  electric  lighting 
effects  there  has  never  been  anything  that  could  compare  with  this  dis- 
play, simply  because  no  previous  year  has  witnessed  such  a  mastery 
of  electrical  laws  as  this  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  great 
feat  of  harnessing  Niagara  Falls  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  more 
than  300,000  electric  lamps  and  the  magnificent  electric  tower,  as  well 
as  all  the  machinery  of  the  Exposition,  will  be  run  by  this  giant  cat- 
aract twenty  miles  away.  The  splendor  of  the  hydraulic  and  foun- 
tain effects,  the  impressive  architecture  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
and  of  the  Government  and  other  buildings,  the  statuary  and  plastic 
ornamentations,  the  color  effects,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  court 
settings  will  combine  to  make  an  object-lesson  of  man's  greatness  that 
will  be  instructive  in  the  extreme.  The  Stadium  will  seat  12,000 
people,  the  Music  Hall  2,200.  The  leading  bands  of  the  world  have 
been  engaged  for  free  concerts.  Buffalo  has  400,000  people,  26  rail- 
ways, 225  miles  of  asphalt  streets,  making  it  a  paradise  for  bicyclists. 
The  teachers  of  Buffalo  have  arranged  to  assist  visiting  teachers  and 
other  persons  of  endorsed  respectability  to  see  the  city,  the  Exposition 
and  Niagara  Falls  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  They  will  also  aid 
their  friends  to  find  suitable  lodgings  and  board.  We  have  been  to 
Buffalo  to  study  the  educational  features  of  the  Fair  and  the  plans  of 
this  Teachers  Pan-Tourist  Company,  and  we  can  heartily  commend 
both  enterprises  to  all  our  readers.  See  the  advertisement  of  the  Pan- 
Tourist  Company  on  page  xv.  of  this  number  of  Education. 

THE  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges,  at  the  closing  session  of 
their  national  conference,  declared  their  position  on  education, 
and  protested  against  "systematic  and  well-defined  effort  in 
certain  quarters  toward  absolute  State  control  in  education,  thereby 
threatening  and  crippling  all  private  educational  effort,  thus  depriving 
a  large  class  of  the  citizens  of  the  liberty  of  maintaining  schools  in 
which  their  religion  shall  be  made  an  essential  element."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  protest  against  "unjust  discriminations,  illiberality  and  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  conscience."  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  the 
Association  set  up  a  straw  man  and  knocked  it  about  most  unmer- 
cifully, which  was  undoubtedly  a  great  relief  to  the  feelings.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  this  "  much  ado  about  nothing."  Private 
schools,   secular   and   denominational,   have    existed   from   time   im- 
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memorial,  and  were  never  freer  from  molestation  than  they  are 
to«day.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  wealthiest  people  patron- 
ize private  schools  rather  than  public  schools;  and  they  see  no 
attempt  whatever  to  cripple  private  schools.  Neither  do  the  thou- 
sands of  denominational  schools  all  over  our  country,  excepting 
the  Catholic,  see  any  cause  for  alarm.  The  State  places  no  restric- 
tions whatever  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  not  even  when  Christian 
Scientists  let  children  and  helpless  people  die  for  want  of  medical 
treatment  proved  to  be  efficacious.  The  Catholic  schools  will  not  be 
interfered  with  in  making  religion  an  essential  element  in  their  private 
schools,  but  the  State  will  resist  all  efforts  to  make  religion  an  essential 
element  in  public  schools,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  religious 
opinions,  including  Mormonism,  Christian  Scientism,  Anarchism, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  the  destructive  and  diabolical 
nature  of  religious  controversies.  It  is  safest  so.  There  will  be  the 
greatest  liberty  of  conscience  so.  At  all  events,  there  is  an  aggressive 
look  in  the  protests  referred  to  which  may  have  been  wholly  uninten- 
tional in  fact.  The  late  protest  of  Boston  College  against  President 
Eliof  s  standard  of  admission — merely  a  matter  of  secular  education — 
shows  what  might  be  expected  from  the  question  of  religion  in  public 
schools. 

A  ARK  TWAIN  has  not  added  to  his  great  reputation  by  at. 
tacking,  in  the  columns  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Ament,  a  distinguished 'missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  China.  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  men  how  they 
ought  to  act.  But  it  is  well  to  know  how  men  are  placed  before  we 
tell  them  Do  this  and  do  not  do  that.  Can  a  man  in  America  tell  a 
man  in  China  how  he  should  act  in  concrete  cases?  It  is  one  thing 
to  deal  with  a  matter  in  the  abstract  and  quite  another  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  surround  a  particular  case.  If  Dr.  Ament  had 
not  collected  money  and  cared  for  the  widows  and  orphans  under  the 
charge  of  the  missionaries  the  latter  would  have  starved.  The  Le- 
gationers  owed  their  lives  to  the  heroic  services  of  Chinese  Christians, 
as  Minister  Conger  gladly  acknowledged.  Should  our  missionaries 
repay  this  service  by  turning  their  widows  and  orphans  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  their  dead  friends,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Boxers,  into  the  streets  to  starve  and  be  outraged  by  foreign 
soldiers  ?  Is  this  the  true  way  to  teach  the  heathen  Chinese  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  ?  Dr.  Ament  had  authority  to  collect  what  he  did. 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  Minister  Conger  knew  of  and  approved  what 
he  was  doing.     No  compulsion  was  used.     No  body  of   troops  en- 
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ir.  ytiy^zjf^  Ir^ete  bvictcr.hSet.  Perr.Apft  «>.  Bet  ca£  that  be  bc%ied? 
D<»  rxX  t.'ife  ;r.s^xe&t  KJfer  for  the  g:::ltT  is  this  '^^"^^  Hov  was  k 
;r»  f^-jf  OtiI  War?  \^1y>  part  tbe  bills  for 
\z^'jt^iA'ajj  ^tt%^  for  tbc  trials  of  siurdercrs?  Arc  not  the 
ar.ii  ^j:>* IiE:%%  al;  the  time,  in  ererr  Iar:-d«  paring  for  the  iriwlrrdt  <rf 
*hi^  wiiktd  zrA  ^iltj.  It  U  iicpo%^Ie  in  this  irorU!  wbollr  to  sepa- 
rate trie  %r.>etp  from  the  j^oat'^,  and  ri^it  cosdetnxiatioQ  oohr  on  the 
Wtcr.  Wa*  It  not  better  tiiat  «ome  innocent  Chinese  should  par 
%rnall  %%xm%  <fi  money  than  that  all  these  other  innocent  Chinese 
^h'/Uid  «itarre?  Does  it  count  for  nothing  that  all  the  aged  nussion- 
arie%  in  China  endorse  Dr.  Ament's  action  r  Ther  are  on  the  grouiML 
1  h'ry  know  the  Chinese.  Shall  ^fark  Twain,  from  his  easr  chair, 
teach  them  moraU  and  teach  them  duty  ?  It  reminds  us  of  the  bnre  (  ?) 
men  who  iitayed  at  home  during  the  Civil  War,  and  were  full  of 
advice  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  as  to  how  the  latter  should  carry  oo 
the  war.     But  the  voice  of  the  coward  passed  unheeded. 

THE  YOKE— A  REVEALER. 

KOBEKT  H.   WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  BALTIMOKK,   MD. 

THE  ear  seems  to  retain  its  impressions  longer  than  the  eye.    The 
hearing  seems  to  be  more  enduring  than  the  seeing. 

A  friend  meets  a  long-absent  friend,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
hi  lent  there  \h  no  recognition,  and  they  sit  together,  or  pass  each  other 
an  strangers. 

The  eye  has  no  report  to  make  of  friendship  or  acquaintanceship, 
for  it  has  lost  its  impressions  of  the  person  and  his  identity  is  not 
revealed* 

He  speaks,  in  the  light  or  in  the  darkness,  and  the  voice  brings  the 
person  and  his  name  into  consciousness,  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
once  friends  or  acquaintances  is  at  once  acknowledged. 

But  some  one  will  reply :  The  eye  has  not  lost  the  impression  of 
the  form  and  features  it  had  of  the  friend  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  person,  your  friend  or  acquaintance,  has  changed  in  appearance, 
and  for  that  reason  he  is  not  recognized.  If  that  person  could  hare 
prcKcntcd  the  same  appearance  as  he  did  thirty  years  before,  the  eye, 
with  the  same  quickness  as  the  ear,  would  have  recognized  the  person. 

Socrates  once  said  to  a  man,  '*  Speak,  that  I  may  see  you."  He 
may  have  meant.  Speak,  that  I  may  know  if  I  knew  you  in  the  past. 
He  felt  that  the  man's  voice  revealed  the  man  better  than  his 
(Socrates')  eyes  would  do. 
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Mary,  at  the  grave  of  our  risen  Lord  on  the  resurrection  mom,  sup- 
posed that  she  was  addressing  the  gardener,  until,  in  familiar  accents, 
he  pronounced  the  name,  Mary.  The  voice  revealed  the  person,  and 
she  cried  out,  Rabboni ! 

But  the  voice  does  more  than  reveal  the  friend  long  absent.  Socrates, 
in  the  remark  alluded  to  above,  it  is  likely  meant.  Speak  that  I  may 
know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are,  that  I  may  know  your  character. 

Now,  while  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  know  a  man's  character 
by  his  voice,  for  it  is  capable  of  many  changes  and  imitations,  yet  it 
may  usually  be  trusted  as  a  revealer  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  men. 

A  man  walked  into  the  studio  of  Apelles  one  day  whose  presence 
was  awe-inspiring.  As  soon  as  his  voice  was  heard  the  spell  was 
broken,  and  Apelles  said  to  him :  ^'  Whilst  thou  wast  silent  thy 
solemn  state  and  thy  gold  and  purple  ornaments  betokened  thee  as 
something  great,  but  now  that  thou  hast  spoken,  the  meanest  boy  in 
my  shop  cannot  choose  but  despise  thee." 

There  is  a  subtle,  indescribable  element  in  the  voice  that  reveals  the 
fact  that  its  possessor  may  be  respected,  trusted,  feared.  Its  ordinary 
tones,  apart  from  times  of  peril,  or  sorrow  or  joy,  awaken  confidence 
and  respect,  or  distrust  and  timidity. 

Cultivation  of  the  voice  will  not  eliminate  that  quality  of  voice  that 
reveals  certain  objectionable  things  in  character.  This  the  voice 
retains,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  voice  that  will  reveal  a  beautiful,  attractive 
character  is  to  have  a  character  that  is  beautiful  and  attractive,  for  the 
voice  usually  reveals  what  the  man  is  in  character. 


FORHGN  NOTES. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  VS.   THE  COURTS. 

Several  recent  events  pertaining  to  education  in  foreign  countries 
have  a  universal  interest.  Among  these  are  the  court  decisions  as  to 
the  right  of  the  London  School  Board  to  apply  local  taxes  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  higher  grade  or  continuation  schools  day  and  evening. 
The  case  which  has  been  noticed  already  in  the  columns  of  Educa- 
tion was  decided  against  the  Board  in  the  lower  court,  and  then 
carried  by  that  body  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  court  has  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  Board  will  undoubtedly  now 
take  the  case  into  the  Hoube  of  Lords ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  point  of 
law  has  been  settled  against  them.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  while 
the  case  is  in  litigation  the  Board  will  be  allowed  to  continue  its  classes 
on  the  old  basis. 
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If  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court  is  ultimately  upheld,  and  there 
is  no  fresh  legislation,  school  boards  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  pay  out 
of  the  rate  or  school  fund  any  sums  for  the  expenses  of  science  and 
art  teaching  in  higher  grade  schools,  or  to  adults  in  evening  continuation 
schools.  About  150,000  adults  are  now  being  taught  in  these  evening 
schools,  and  it  is  expected  that,  rather  than  see  this  work  brought  to 
an  end,  the  Government  is  likely  to  promise  either  special  legislation, 
or  a  Minute  in  Council  within  the  prescribed  period,  before  the  end 
of  the  Parliamentary  session. 

The  friends  of  a  liberal  policy  in  education  are  extremely  indignant 
over  the  matter,  especially  because  in  their  judgment  it  is  part  of  the 
general  confusion  into  which  public  education  has  been  brought  by  the 
weak  and  vacillating  policies  of  the  central  administration. 

The  Manchester   Guardian^  discussing  the  action  of  the  courts, 

says : — 

''The  School  Boards  in  the  great  cities,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  North  country,  have  been  driven  by  the 
forces  of  internal  expansion  and  of  external  demand  to  seek  to  supply 
an  obvious  gap  in  our  system  of  schools.  In  this  effort  they  have  been 
egged  on  by  the  highest  central  authorities,  which  have  over  and  over 
again  praised  the  local  initiative  which  has  so  vigorously  met  a  crying 
local  need.  Suddenly  a  change  in  policy  occurs  at  headquarters ;  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  of  every  kind  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
work  which  has  been  flourishing  for  years ;  and  finally,  when  the  Law 
Courts  declare  that  the  two  Departments  have  sanctioned  more  than 
the  law  admits,  the  officials  appear  to  have  nothing  better  to  say  than 
'  We  told  you  so  *  !  .  .  . 

"  Reform  of  the  Central  Offices,  reform  of  the  most  thorough  and 
unsparing  kind,  must  be  unceasingly  called  for  by  everyone  who  takes 
educational  matters  to  heart.  More  than  this,  however,  is  needed.  It 
has  long  been  evident  that  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  and  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  need  supplementing  by  a  strong  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  Government  is  deeply  pledged  to  carry  through 
the  task  which  it  attempted  with  so  much  forcible  feebleness  in  1896. 
There  are  many  indications  that  even  now  it  does  not  take  its  pledges 
seriously.  Rumour  asserts  that  the  Bill  promised  in  the  King's  Speech 
is  only  to  be  brought  in  for  a  second  reading  this  session,  and  is  not 
to  be  mtroduced  in  earnest  before  1902.  But  the  country  can  scarcely 
have  forgotten  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  brought  in  a  Bill  for  this 
purpose  in  1900,  with  the  assurance  that  it  should,  after  due  discus- 
sion in  the  interval,  be  passed  in  1901.  Thus  does  an  Administration 
which  has  no  educational  convictions  and  no  educational  faith  trifle 
with  a  matter  which,  all  earnest  men  are  agreed,  is  of  the  foremost  ne- 
cessity for  the  maintenance  of  our  commerce  and  the  progress  of  our 
population.  And  when  at  last  the  Bill  does  arrive  it  will  need  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Liberal  party  to  ensure  that  its  scope  is  not  confined  to 
restricting  the  activities  of  School  Boards  and  to  hindering  the  natural 
expansion  of  popular  education." 
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FRANCE  :    THE    BILL    FOR   THE    SUPPRESSION    OF   THE    RELIGIOUS 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  France  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  religious  associations  has  at 
last  come  to  the  front.  The  project  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  chambers  by  the  premier  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who, 
however,  proposed  at  that  time  to  give  precedence  to  the  budget. 
This  dragged  along  till  February  when  the  case  of  the  associations  was 
opened.  At  the  height  of  the  debate  the  Count  de  Mun,  the  eloquent 
champion  of  Catholicism,  made  an  appeal  for  the  liberty  of  teach- 
ing and  the  right  of  parents  to  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  which 
won  the  applause  even  of  his  opponents.  He  was  interrupted  by  M. 
Bourgeois,  who  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  brotherhoods 
was  subversive  of  liberty  and  fostered  social  hatreds  and  discords. 
The  debate  was  prolonged  by  a  flood  of  amendments,  more  than  a 
hundred  being  offered  by  the  various  parties.  The  socialists  stood  for 
the  absolute  suppression  of  all  the  religious  orders.  The  other  ex- 
treme was  represented  by  an  amendment  of  M.  Renault-Morliere,  who 
proposed  that  unauthorized  orders  should  have  power  to  form  them- 
selves on  a  simple  declaration,  leaving  Government  the  right  to 
dissolve  them  if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  This  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  as  the  law  now  stands  unauthorized  congregations,  in 
order  to  continue  their  existence,  must  obtain  legislative  authority, 
that  is,  be  recognized  by  law,  the  Chambers  being  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce on  each  congregation  separately. 

The  debate  is  still  in  progress  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from 
whence  the  measure  goes  to  the  Senate. 

From  an  investigation  into  the  present  state  of  the  religious  associa- 
tions (for  men  only) ,  ordered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  appears 
that  they  number  3,216,  with  30,136  members,  an  increase  in  twenty- 
three  years  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Their  properties  are  valued  at  1,071,- 
000,000  frs.  ($214,200,000),  on  which  they  pay  into  the  treasury  a 
little  less  then  five  and  a  half  million  francs  ($1,050,000)  annually,  or 
a  tax  at  a  rate  of  less  than  one  half  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  nvimber  of  members  reported  532  are  monks,  7,277 
"  contemplatifs,"  or  missionaries,  and  22,327  members  of  religious 
associations  devoted  to  teaching ;  a  gigantic  army  extending  all  over 
France,  but  most  numerous  in  the  richest  and  most  populous  regions. 
Paris  is  not  only  the  capital  of  France,  but  the  great  religious  metrop- 
olis also,  and  it  is  Paris  and  the  great  provincial  cities  which  present 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  status. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   THE    RUSSIAN    STUDENTS. 

The  course  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  respect  to  university  stu- 
dents is  something  which  Americans  cannot  comprehend,  and  which 
they  cannot  think  of  without  deep  indignation. 

The  facts  respecting  the  recent  outbreaks,  as  set  forth  in  current  con- 
tinental papers,  are  as  follows.  At  Kiev  University,  in  December  last, 
a  meeting  of  students  was  held  to  denounce  an  act  of  dishonesty  and 
immorality  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number.  The  university  au- 
thorities chose  to  regard  the  meeting  as  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  sen- 
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• 
tenced  five  of  the  offenders  to  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  cells,  and 
reprimanded  others.  The  students  naturally  protested  against  this 
new  punishment  of  the  cells,  but  instead  of  listening  to  their  com- 
plaints the  rector  called  for  soldiers  to  coerce  them,  and  the  univer- 
sity courtyard  was  converted  into  a  military  camp.  As  a  result  of 
this  affair  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  students  were  sentenced  with- 
out trial  to  compulsory  military  service  in  the  Russian  army  for  one, 
two  and  three  years  respectively.  Of  this  number  about  twenty  are 
said  to  have  refused  to  take  the  special  military  oath  required  of  them 
and  they  have  been  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  students  were  not  cowed  by  these  extreme  measures,  as  appears 
from  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Federated  Students' 
Organization  of  Kiev.  *'We  are  threatened,"  says  the  document, 
'*with  cruel  punishment  by  means  of  the  barracks;  with  unprece- 
dented violence  and .  illegality  which  will  startle  the  whole  world. 
Yes ;  we  do  not  doubt  that  justice  and  legality  are  a  mere  empty  sound 
in  our  fatherland.  But  we  cannot  submit  to  that  evil  measure.  Wtf 
shall  stand  as  one  man,  and  the  great  movement  will  show  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  united  students  of  Russia  are  not  to  be  ignored." 

The  recent  demonstrations  of  students  at  Riga,  Dorpat,  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  attest  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  In  Mos- 
cow, as  the  report  runs,  a  number  of  students  were  allowed  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 1  to  enter  one  of  the  university  halls  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  inside  the  gates  were  shut  to  keep  out  the  rest,  who 
crowding  before  the  entrance  were  intimidated  by  a  detachment  of 
mounted  Cossacks  armed  with  whips,  who  made  a  sham  charge  upon 
the  students.  The  next  day  the  local  mixed  "Commission"  orga- 
nized under  temporary  rules  began  its  sittings,  and  are  said  to  have 
issued  indictments  against  some  three  hundred  undergraduates. 

The  grand  demonstration  of  students  in  St.  Petersburg  came  off  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  as  announced,  but  the  authorities  forewarned  had 
massed  such  a  force  of  mounted  police,  soldiers  and  cossacks,  that 
tumultuous  disorders  were  prevented.  Nevertheless  numerous  arrests 
of  students  followed,  among  them  several  young  women,  evidently  of 
higher  rank  than  the  average  student.  The  manifestation  had  been 
organized  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  students  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government,  adopted  originally  against  the 
protests  of  Von  Witte,  the  able  minister  of  finance^  and  also,  it  is  re- 
ported, against  the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  justice  and  of  war,  is  to 
enforce  military  discipline  in  the  universities.  The  attempt  to  main- 
tain higher  culture  and  liberal  education  under  a  discipline  of  the 
scourge,  the  penitentiary,  forced  military  service  and  hard  labor  in  the 
Siberian  mines  is  revolting  to  all  modern  thought.  It  has  provoked 
indignation  wherever  liberty  is  a  word  of  meaning.  From  France 
has  sounded  an  audible  notip  of  protest,  over  forty  professors  of  the 
French  universities  having  signed  a  letter  addressed  to  the  professors 
of  Russian  universities  condemning  military  interference  with  university 
discipline. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Bducation  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Man-Building.  A  Treatise  on  Human  Life  and  Its  Forces.  By  Lewis  Ran- 
som Fiske,  LL.D.  This  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  text-book,  but  a  book  for  the 
general  reader.  It  treats  of  man  psychologically,  physiologically  and  socio- 
logically. The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  presented,  their  functions  unfolded  and 
the  methods  of  their  training  stated.  As  the  mind  acts  through  the  body  the 
physical  structure  is  studied,  and  as  the  individual  is  closely  associated  with  and 
related  to  other  individuals  these  social  relations  are  investigated.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  is  stimulating  and  suggestive.  The  student  of  this  volume 
will  gain  a  new  insight  into  his  own  destiny  and  feel  more  profoundly  the  dig- 
nity and  significance  of  living.    New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price 

$1.25- 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Litbraturk  of  the  Bible.  By  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  This  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  larger 
book,  although  tliere  is  much  matter  that  is  common  to  both.  The  book  is  free 
from  technicalities,  and  is  addressed  to  the  general  student  who  wishes  a  clear 
and  simple  statement  of  the  literary  value  of  the  Bible  and  a  guide  in  taking  up 
its  study  from  the  literary  standpoint.  There  is  a  new  interest  in  this  kind  of 
study  and  the  author  is  a  past-master  in  this  field.  He  has  done  the  world  a  ser- 
vice by  putting  such  a  readable  guide  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  more 
truly  appreciate  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  We  think  that 
a  perusal  of  this  book  would  take  away  the  objections  of  many  who  now  oppose 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   Price,  $i.oo. 

Elsmbntary  Inductive  Geography.  By  Mary  R.  Davis  and  Chas.  W. 
Deane,  Ph.D.  This  book  makes  very  large  and  very  wise  use  of  pictures.  Part 
I.  deals  with  that  which  most  interests  the  child,  viz.,  the  life  about  him  in  plants 
and  animals  and  their  various  relations  to  himself  and  other  people ;  also  the 
i^rious  industries  in  which  people  are  engaged,  especially  as  this  is  afifected  by 
the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  Part  II.  presents  the  physical  features  of  the 
home  district.  In  part  III.  the  political  divisions  are  taken  up,  and  thus  by  easy 
stages  the  pupil  is  given  an  interest  in  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
It  is.  There  is  not  a  page  without  a  picture,  and  all  the  pictures  are  excellent, 
alike  in  the  conception  of  the  artist  and  in  the  execution  of  his  idea.  Each  pic- 
ture teaches  something  while  it  arrests  and  holds  the  child's  attention.  This  is 
a  happy  thought,  and  it  is  used  to  full  advantage  in  this  volume.  The  maps, 
both  relief  and  political,  are  first-class.  We  believe  that  this  geography  deserves 
and  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  both  teachers  and  pupils.  New  York : 
The  Potter  &  Putnam  Company.    Price,  72  cents. 

Alice  of  Old  Vinpennes,  by  Maurice  Thompson,  is  a  delightful  story  of 
rugged  frontier  life  in  Revolutionary  days.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash  in  Indiana.  We  are  introduced  to  the  rough  frontiersmen;  French, 
Creoles,  Americans  and  Indians.  It  is  a  time  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  The 
settlement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  then  of  the  Americans,  then  captured 
by  the  English  and  finally  won,  after  severe  fighting,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy 
indomitable  Americans  under  Col.  Geo.  R.  Clark.  The  heroine,  Alice  Roussillon 
(who  is  really  Alice  Tarletpn  of  Virginia),  is  a  beautiful  type  of  American  maiden- 
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hood;  pure,  sweet  and  fair  to  look  upon;  brave  as  a  lioness  and  true  as  steel. 
She  is  a  lovely  character,  admirably  sketched.  Other  strong  or  interesting 
characters  are  Lieutenant  Beverley  (who  finally  wins  Alice),  Father  Beret  (the 
gentle,  brave  old  French  priest),  Governor  Hamilton,  Gaspard  Roussillon, 
Oncle  Jazon  (the  queer  old  scout  and  dead  shot).  Long  Hair  (an  Indian  of 
immense  strength),  Ren^  de  Ronville  and  Jean  the  little  hunchback.  Many  of 
the  descriptions  are  very  fine  and  the  study  of  character  is  brilliant  and  search- 
ing. The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  thr  Heart  op  the  Ancient  Wood.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The 
multiplicity  of  novels,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  flooding  the  modern  market, 
makes  the  selection  of  books  to  keep  somewhat  difficult.  Of  the  many  volumes 
passing  through  our  hands  for  review  we  rarely  feel  strongly  impelled  to  carry 
home  a  book  for  permanent  possession.  But  this  tale  of  Professor  Roberts's 
strikes  us  as  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  upon  which  we  shall  love  to  gaze,  over  and 
over  again,  for  pleasure  and  edification.  As  a  piece  of  fine  work  by  the  creative 
imagination  we  believe  that  it  stands  unique  and  pre-eminent.  '*  Miranda,"  the 
heroine,  is  a  sweet  child  of  nature,  growing  up  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  wood 
with  only  her  strong,  brainy  mother  and  the  wild  beasts  for  companions.  From 
the  one  she  receives  a  sort  of  true,  native  refinement  and  culture ;  over  the  others 
she  exercises  a  marvellous  control,  subduing  the  wildest  animals  by  a  look  or  a 
word,  and  coming  into  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  natures  and  into  a  friendly 
relation  of  daily  intercourse  with  them  that  grows  to  be  to  them  and  to  her  a 
source  of  deep  delight  and  increasing  fascination.  Her  first  experience  of  the 
feeling  of  human  passion,  and  her  gradual  but  reluctant  yielding  of  herself  to  the 
influences  that  would  take  her  from  her  beloved  forests  back  to  civilization  and 
her  own  human  kind,  and  the  dramatic  climax  when  to  save  her  lover  she  is 
obliged  to  shoot  her  most  intimate  and  beloved  '*Kroof,"a  huge  she-bear  who 
had  been  her  playmate  and  protector  almost  from  babyhood,  are  set  forth  with  a 
true  artistic  touch.  One  loves  nature  more  deeply  and  truly  for  reading  this 
book.  For  though  art  blends  with  nature  in  the  scenes  described,  and  a  mys- 
terious spell  steals  over  the  reader,  emanating  from  the  personality  of  **  Miranda,'* 
so  that  her  character  reminds  one  of  Schiller's  "  Undine,"  half  woman,  half 
sprite,  yet  the  predominant  note  is  reality  and  a  certain  natural  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. The  odor  and  the  flavor  of  the  story  are  sweet  and  healthful.  Professor 
Roberts  has  done  good  work  before  but  never  better  than  here.  His  field  is  his 
own,  and  he  is  becoming  a  master-workman  of  whom  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  America  may  well  be  proud.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Price, 
$1.25. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  l/L^y  Atlantic  Monthly  will  open  with  the  first  installment  of  Audrey,  Miss  Mary  John, 
ston's  new  romance.    Like  Prisoners  of  Hope  and  To  Have  and  to  Hold  it  is  a  Virginian 

story,  but  it  is  laid  in  the  eighteenth  instead  of  in  the  seventeenth  century. ^Among  the  many 

pleasing  features  of  The  Century  for  May  there  is  a  picturesque  sketch  of  A  Hamlet  in  Old  Hamp. 

shire,  by  Anna  Lee  Merritt. Alfred  Harmsworth  writes  of  the  Carnegie  Libraries  In  an  instruct- 

ive  way  in  the  May  number  of  Sncctss. Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  tells  his  own  story  of  his 

■arrest,  degradation  and  transportation  to  Devii*s  Island  in  the  May  McClure*s  Magaxint, ^The 

negative  side  of  Modern  Athletics  is  treated  by  Arlo  Bates,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  in  the  May  Forum,— ^^'Tht  Ladies'  Home  Journal  comes  to  us  as  usual  full  of  entertaining 
matter  and  rich  in  illustrations.    Its  thirty  and  more  contributors  cover  a  wide  range  of  Interest.- 
ing  subjects. 
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Victoria,  sskssh 

By  QRAPHO  [J.  A.  Adams] 

In  this  biography,  the  writer  presents  a  vivid  view  of 
the  life  of  tlie  rtetX  Q^een  as  snt  appeared  io  childhood, 
in  her  rise  to  the  throne,  in  the  great  coronation  scena, 
among  her  famous  Premiers, in  politics,  in  love  and  mar- 
riage,  in  her  home  with  her  children,  her  visitors,  her 
people;  in  the  momeatons  events  of  her  reign,  tiie  wan 
abroad,  reforms  at  home,  in  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  tlie 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  the  homage  of  the  empire,  along 
with  the  pen  pictures  of  the  most  noted  statesmen,  ana 
rapid  sketches  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny 
and  the  Berlin  Conference.    Vallum  de  Luxe.  80  osDta. 
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thought. 
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opportunity  at  once. 
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Important   Announcement 


The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  interest  of 
Frank  H.  Kasson  in  the  late  firm  of  Kasson  &  Palmer, 
takes  pleasure  in  informing  the  readers  of  Educatiok 
and  the  general  public  that  he  has  secured  the  services  of 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  favorably  regarded  edu- 
cators in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cincinnatiy  Ohio,  who  will  assume 
the  editorship  of  Education  with  the  beginning  of  its 
twenty-second  year  in  September. 

Dr.  Boone  will  bring  to  the  magazine  the  benefits  of 
his  ripe  scholarship,  long  experience  as  an  educator,  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  teachers. 

Education  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational 
magazines.  It  already  has  a  national  circulation,  with  a 
considerable  foreign  list,  and  will  continue  to  be  unsectional 
and  independent;  but  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Boone  upon 
the  editorial  staff  increased  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  education  as  related  to  the  great  Middle  West. 

The  magazine  will  be  published,  as  heretofore,  in  Bos- 
ton, but  by  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  The  Palmer 
Company,  and  with  the   undersigned  as  managing  editor. 

We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  congratulate  us 
on  the  important  step  thus  taken,  and  will  see  in  it  the 
promise  of  a  broadening  influence  and  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity for  Education. 

F.  H.  PALMER. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENGUSH  AS  THE  VEHICLE  OF 

EXPRESSION. 

BY  BTHELBSRT  D.  WARFIBLD,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PA. 

THE  cry  **  More  and  better  English  in  the  school  programs'* 
has  voiced  one  of  the  most  popular  demands  in  con- 
temporary education.  It  appeals  to  everyone.  The  primary 
teacher  appreciates  the  need  in  the  daily  battle  with  bad  gram- 
mar ;  the  secondary  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  trials  of  slovenly 
speech  and  incoherent  writing;  the  college  professor  grieves 
over  the  failure  of  his  students  to  give  back  in  their  examina- 
tion any  clear  indication  of  the  longed-for  response  to  his  efforts 
to  inspire  a  clear-cut  and  accurate  statement  of  fact  and  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  less  advance  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end  than  was  to  be  expected. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  explain  this.  There  has  been  some 
slackness  in  the  schools,  some  want  of  courage  in  the  colleges. 
When  a  student  does  not  pass  out  of  the  school,  or  into  the  col- 
lege with  credit  in  English,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
excuses,  accept  conditions,  and  otherwise  palliate,  if  not  entirely 
overlook,  the  failure.  But  on  the  whole,  both  school  and  col- 
lege have  been  in  earnest.  The  school-teacher  feels  ashamed 
of  his  pupils'  bad  spelling,  inaccurate  sentences  and  incorrect 
diction.  The  college  professor  is  hampered  by  the  incapacity 
of  his  students  to  express  themselves  clearly.  The  school- 
teacher means  to  secure  better  results;  the  college  professor 
knows  the  men  who  are  so  deficient  in  the  mother  tongue  are 
out  of  place  in  college.  The  real  problem  seems  evasive,  how- 
ever, and  neither  school  nor  college  has  truly  solved  it. 
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Here  is  a  boy,  for  example,  who  has  read  and  studied  the 
books  required  for  admission  to  college.  He  can  tell  the  stories 
so  as  to  show  familiarity  with  them.  He  can  answer  questions 
of  historical  and  literary  criticism.  He  is  full  of  facts.  But 
when  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  express  what  he  knows,  he  shows, 
even  in  the  most  simple  answers,  a  total  inability  to  write 
straight-forward,  correct  English ;  and  in  the  brief  composition 
his  ideas,  which  are  often  good  enough,  have  to  be  guessed  at 
or  reconstructed  by  uniting  to  the  incorrect  and  vague  statements 
of  the  writer  the  knowledge  of  the  book  possessed  by  the  exam- 
iner. 

When  carefully  considered,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  true 
difficulty  with  the  student  is  an  inability  to  express  what  he 
knows,  thinks  and  feels. 

Is  not  this  due  to  a  common  defect  in  all  our  teaching?  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  generally  neglect  the  whole  field  of  expression 
as  a  department  of  education  ?  And  is  it  not  further  true  that 
the  great  importance  of  English  in  our  educational  work  is 
because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  ordinary  expression  ?  That  is  to  say, 
that  English  as  a  language,  as  a  literature,  is  for  this  purpose 
subordinate. 

\  No  one  seems  to  forget  that  man  must  know  and  must  think. 
\  But  hundreds  seem  to  forget  that  man  must  express  what  he 
:  knows  and  what  he  thinks,  and  in  the  largest  conception  of  life, 
what  he  is.  I  once  knew  a  very  learned  man  upon  whom  a 
familiar  comment  ran,  **  His  mind  is  a  cupboard  of  knowledge 
with  the  door  shut  fast."  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  a  poor 
teacher ;  a  gentle  and  affectionate  man,  but  few  ever  found  it 
out.  Education  had  reached  no  worthy  goal  in  him  when  he 
was  trained  to  know,  to  think,  to  feel,  but  left  with  knowledge 
which  blessed  neither  himself  or  others,  with  thoughts  that 
cheered  and  feelings  that  charmed  none  except  himself. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  most  wearisome  blunders  in  the 
examination  papers  of  pupils  are  the  outcome  of  careless 
expression.  A  recent  paper  informed  me  that  <<  in  the  second 
century  the  costumes  of  the  heathen  and  the  Christians  were 
entirely  different."  Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  costumes 
was  written  where  customs  was  the  word  sought.  And  in  look- 
ing over  a  long  list  of  school  blunders  recently  published  in  one 
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of  our  magazines,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  large  proportion  of 
them  which  were  due,  first,  to  want  of  care  in  preparing  the 
examination  paper, — /.  e.,  to  indifference  to  the  expression  of 
knowledge  painfully  acquired ;  and,  second,  to  want  of  ability  to 
state  an  idea  which  required  thought, — i.  ^.,  to  incapacity  of 
expression.  The  following  examples  are  quoted  from  a  paper 
on  the  humorous  side  of  such  blunders.  These  first  cited  are 
clearly  due  to  mere  indifference  or  carelessness : — 

^<  A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  that  has  a  creator  and 
throws  out  rooks." 

**I  came  sore  and  conquered." 

^^His  brain  was  teething  with  grand  ideas  in  all  directions." 

**  Stored  in  some  trouser-house  of  mighty  kings." 

Another  class  show  the  utter  failure  of  the  power  of 
expression : — 

<*  A  triangle  is  sometimes  regarded  as  standing  upon  a  select 
inside  which  we  then  call  the  base." 

<^The  apex  of  the  heart  is  placed  downwards  and  slightly 
upwards." 

^^  Fiction  is  something  which  is  believed  in  but  which  is 
nothing." 

Such  examples  are  far  removed  from  the  ludicrous  mistakes 
too  often  met  with  which  involve  ignorance  of  facts,  false  analo- 
gies, and  mista*ken  inferences.  Those  above  noted  ate  appar- 
ently due  to  carelessness  in  stating  simple  facts  correctly  con- 
ceived, and  to  incapacity  to  express  in  language  ideas  once 
correctly  conceived  but  which  at  the  time  could  not  be  recalled 
with  accuracy.  The  latter  class  are  constantly  to  be  found  in 
papers  of  schools  which  demand  that  answers  shall  be  given  in 
the  language  of  the  teacher.  The  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
language  in  which  a  statement  not  fully  understood  has  been 
made  is  a  common  cause  of  ridiculous  blunders.  We  may  see 
something  of  this  in  such  an  answer  as  the  following : — 

*^  Climate  is  an  imaginary  belt  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the 
equator ;  it  is  so  called  by  earlier  geographers  because  the  dif- 
ference of  these  climes  depends  upon  .the  proper  inclination  of 
these  spheres." 

Here  is  inaccurate  memory  supplying  ammunition  to  an  unin- 
formed mind  for  a  shot  at  a  mark  beyond  the  intellectual 
vision. 
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I  received  a  paper  some  months  ago  from  a  young  woman 
who  was  attending  a  course  of  lectures  given  uilder  University 
Extension  auspices  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  She  was  able  to 
take  notes  in  shorthand,  and  made  an  earnest  effort  to  profit  by 
the  course,  which  was  on  "The  Development  of  the  United 
States."  This  paper  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  **  What  were 
the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  ? "  It  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind. 

**  When  the  colonists  came  to  America,  they  had  no  written 
government  except  a  charter  given  to  them  by  their  king.  In 
this  fcharter  very  little  liberty  was  given  to  them  by  the  king, 
so  they  agreed  to  form  a  group  and  make  a  set  of  laws  for  them- 
selves. It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  for  in  the 
charter  granted  by  the  king,  the  men  of  the  settlement  did  not 
even  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  governor. 

<<  In  the  cabin  of  their  vessel  men  gathered  and  made  a  set  of 
laws  upon  which  they  all  agreed,  and  on  landing,  they  ran  and 
hid  them  in  a  tree  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Charter 
Oak.  The  cause  of  their  hiding  them  was  the  fear  of  the  strict 
rules  of  their  old  country,  and  on  this  account  they  were  obliged 
to  do  many  immoral  acts  which  they  would  not  have  done  had 
they  had  a  little  more  freedom. 

**  This  England  positively  refused,  thus  causing  a  bitter  feel- 
ing between  her  colonists  and  herself,  which,  as  we  have 
learned,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. She  compelled  the  people  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax  which 
she  laid  upon  them,  and  if  they  refused,  they  had  to  undergo  a 
very  severe  punishment  for  refusing.  A  feeling  of  hatred  was 
continually  growing  until  it  was  suppressed  by  the  war.  She 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  tea,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  the  same,  but  they  were  strongly  opposed  to  this, 
and  utterly  refused  to  drink  the  tea.  In  one  of  the  shipments 
from  the  Mother  country  there  was  a  cargo  of  tea  sent  to  the 
Boston  Harbor,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  buy  it.  This 
enraged  them  very  much,  so  they  formed  a  party  and  at  mid- 
night boarded  the  ship  and  threw  over  all  the  tea. 

"  This  event  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
which  was  practically  the  cause  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  These 
petty  quarrels  continued  until  the  war  broke  out,  which  settled 
all  the  difficulty." 
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•  To  return,  then,  to  our  main  thesis,  the  child  blunders  because 
he  neither  knows  what  he  is  trying  to  express,  nor  the  vehicle 
of  expression.  In  his  development  the  teacher  must  constantly 
give  attenion  to  the  three  considerations  of  knowing,  thinking 
and  expressing.  It  is  easy  to  teach  facts — ^but  hard  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  teach  facts  in  fixed  formulas.  To  repeat  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  in  the  identical  language  used  by  the  teacher  in 
communicating  it  does  not  prove  that  the  child  has  learned  the 
fact.  To  change  the  statement  may  show  that  the  fact  has  been 
correctly  grasped,  but  the  teacher  may  be  content  to  accept  a 
very  poor  statement,  if  a  grasp  of  the  fact  is  but  shown  in  it. 
Yet  education  is  dependent  on  the  combination  of  correct  in- 
formation, precise  mental  action  and  clear  verbal  expression. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  power  of  expression  is  one  of 
the  latest  powers  to  be  matured.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
dependent  on  training.  This  training  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  growth.  The  immense  value  of  English  composition  ap- 
pears here.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  that  the  teacher 
has  to  bear.  But  compositions  must  be  written,  carefully  studied, 
and  rewritten,  if  any  real  power  is  to  be  developed.  If  the  early 
instruction  is  devoted  to  clear  and  correct  statement,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  facts  and  ideas  in  simple  language,  with  little  or  no 
effort  to  secure  any  very  original  thought  from  the  pupil,  good 
readitig  and  intellectual  growth  will  do  the  rest.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  older  teaching  of  composition  was  the  con- 
stant striving  after  rhetorical  finish.  One  of  the  worst  defects 
in  graduating  essays  to  this  day  is  the  abundance  of  artificial 
flowers  with  which  they  are  garnished,  and  the  frequent  note  of 
insincerity  struck  in  the  ringing  quotations  from  authors  with 
whom  the  writers  are  unacquainted. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  The 
highest  note  in  all  education  is  the  expression  of  self, — of  what 
a  man  is.  It  is  essential  for  this  that  a  man  have  a  mastery  over 
his  mother  tongue. 

If  a  man  is  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  every 

one  sees  clearly  enough  his  need  of  mastery  of  spoken  and 

written  discourse.     But,  though  in  a  different  form,  it  is  equally 

important  to  the  man  of  business,  the  engineer  and  the  physi- 

.  cian.    The  quantity  of  speech  does  not  measure  its  importance. 
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A  business  man  may  have  more  at  stake  in  a  page  of  a  letter 
than  a  lawyer  in  fifty  pages  of  a  brief.  The  page  of  that  busi- 
ness letter  should  be  so  clearly  conceived »  so  accurately  ex- 
pressed,  that  any  contract  made  upon  it  should  be  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controversy.  The  plans  and  specifications  of  an 
engineer  or  architect  require  clear  and  correct  statement,  and 
too  often  possess  neither. 

But  quite  beyond  mere  business  affairs  a  man's  speech,  his 
letters,  his  use  of  language  should  be  a  true  expression  of  him- 
self. A  man  who  is  straightforward  and  clear-cut  in  character 
should  be  able  to  make  men  know  it  by  what  he  writes  and 
speaks ;  a  man  who  is  gentle  and  kindly  should  know  how  to 
make  his  tongue  utter  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  should  know  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  which  will  shed  some  of  that  sunshine  on  the 
path  of  others. 

Practice  is  indispensable  to  perfection.  Precept  counts  for 
]  little  in  the  perfecting  of  expression.  Infinite  pains  alone  brings 
success.  But  even  those  who  have  no  hope  of  attaining  to  per- 
fection must  strive  and  struggle  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  power 
by  which  a  man  may  live. 


SUMMER. 

CHARLBS  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHBR,  ONEONTA,   K.  Y. 

Are  those  fields  Elysian 
Fairer,  full  in  vision, 
Than  are  the^e  ? 
Are  there  trees 
Some  other-where 
That  lift  in  air 
Such  majesties? 

How  the  clouds  go  sailing, 
Silver  wings  availing 

Through  and  through 
Endless  blue, 
And  magic  nights 
With  moon's  long  lights 
Make  world  anew. 
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SUGGESTIONS  UPON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

LINCOLN  OW£N,  MASTER  RICK   SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

DURING  the  past  year  the  publishers  of  school  text-books 
in  this  country-  have  had  a  grammatical  epidemic.  The 
output  of  grammars  for  the  year  has  been  practically  a  book 
a  month.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  trend  of  modem 
educational  sentiment  than  the  publications  of  our  enterprising 
bookmakers.  This  pedagogical  return  to  English  grammar 
began  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  and  was  tremendously  accentuated  by  that  monu- 
mental document. 

Language  is  our  most  important  as  well  as  our  most  difficult 
teaching  problem.  For  the  older  pupils  this  language  problem 
appears  as  grammar,  composition  and  literature.  This  paper  is 
concerned  with  grammar  only. 

It  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that  grammar  does  not  constitute 
the  entire  problem ;  neither  do  composition  and  literature.  To 
deny  grammar  to  the  English  language  is  to  deny  it  law  and 
order. 

Formerly  grammar  occupied  the  field  too  exclusively.  Teach- 
ers trained  in  highly  inflected  languages  like  the  Latin  and  Greek 
brought  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  to  the  preparation  of  text- 
books faulty  conceptions  as  to  what  English  grammar  really  is. 
Misconception  has  in  these  later  years  been  fostered  by  a  faulty 
definition  of  grammar.  In  its  essential  nature  the  study  of  gram- 
mar is  not  primarily  designed  to  teach  pupils  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  '*  with  propriety."  English  grammar  is  the 
science  of  the  English  language.  Its  study  reveals  the  usages, 
principles  and  laws  of  the  language.  Insight  into  structure  and 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  written  and  spoken  language 
should  be  the  primary  objects  of  studying  grammar.  From  all 
the  language  teaching  there  should  be  marked  gains  in  clear- 
ness, correctness,  and  cogency  of  expression.  The  mastery  of 
the  details  of  grammatical  forms  and  the  realization  of  the  pri- 
mary grammatical  aim  take  so  much  tihie  that  a  careful  layout 
of  the  language  problem  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Two 
and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  grades  seven  and  eight  or  in 
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grades  eight  and  nine  are  time  enough  to  master  the  essentials 
of  English  grammar  and  to  secure  a  pretty  generous  application 
of  its  principles  to  several  long  selections. 

In  the  first  year  of  grammar  work  the  teacher  assumes  ability 
to  talk  and  write  in  sentences ;  ability  to  understand  oral  and 
written  language ;  and  some  capacity  to  arrange  written  work 
in  paragraphs.  Her  first  effort  is  to  deepen  this  important  lan- 
guage sense,  that  it  may  ultimately  become  habitual. 

The  introduction  to  grammar  proper  marks  a  transition  in  the 
pupil's  mental  habit.  He  takes  a  reflective  attitude  toward  his 
own  language  which  he  has  hitherto  been  using  freely  as  the 
instrument  of  his  thought.  The  unit  in  thinking  is  the  judg- 
ment ;  the  unit  in  the  expression  of  a  judgment  is  a  simple  sen- 
tence. Analyses  of  simple  judgments  and  analyses  of  simple 
sentences  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  terms  sentence,  sub- 
ject and  predicate  should  be  taught,  defined  and  used.  It  seems 
wiser  and  simpler  with  beginners  to  limit  the  term  subject  to  the 
simple  subject,  and  the  term  predicate  to  the  predicate  verb  or 
the  predicate  verb  and  its  complement.  This  enables  us  more 
easily  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  pupil  back  to  the  idea  which 
underlies  the  word  and  to  the  thing  which  the  idea  represents. 

In  all  phases  of  intellectual  work  we  recognize  an  intimate 
connection  between  thing,  idea  and  word ;  in  more  general  terms 
between  reality,  thought  and  language.  Word  and  language 
cannot  have  for  the  child  appropriate  meaning  till  he  have  the 
requisite  experience.  Hence  it  is  a  pedagogical  necessity  to 
start  with  the  child's  experiences ;  to  supply  pattern  experiences ; 
to  make  indefinite  and  chaotic  experiences  definite  and  orderly ; 
to  connect  his  experiences  with  the  appropriate  language.  In 
teaching  children  the  constant  problem  is  to  make  language 
more  significant;  i.  ^.,  to  carry  the  child's  thought  back  to  the 
underlying  reality.  (This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  nature-study, 
elementary  science,  physics,  manual  training*) 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  simple  exercises  in  stating  the 
meaning  of  words  and  their  uses  in  sentences  should  antedate 
by  a  long  distance  all  formal  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 
Qjiestion  and  answer  is  an  old  device,  but  its  skillful  use  is  sure 
to  provoke  interest  as  well  as  thought.  This  work  should  issue 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  grammatical  classificatioa 
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and  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech.  A  new  subject  is 
generally  best  taught  from  the  blackboard.*  This  insures  more 
appropriate  subject-matter,  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  better  attention  and  keener  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Beginners  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  talk  freely  and 
with  maturity  in  their  early  thought  work,  nor  can  they  fairly 
be  expected  to  frame  scientific  definitions.  The  definitions  that 
are  adopted  should  be  so  truthful  that  they  can  be  relied  upon, 
so  terse  that  they  will  prove  serviceable,  and  they  should  be  fre- 
quently reinterpreted  and  illustrated  lest  they  become  a  mere 
form  of  words.  The  older  teachers  of  grammar  multiplied  defi- 
nitions, rules  and  remarks  unduly.  Later  theorists  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  have  discarded  all  exact  definitions  and 
formulated  statements.  A  wiser  theory  counsels  exact  defini- 
tions of  all  essential  terms  and  concise  statements  of  all  essential 
principles,  the  language  of  which  is  to  be  learned  and  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  to  be  mastered  by  constant  use. 

According  to  the  writer's  method  of  procedure  the  essential 
definitions  and  rules  are  taught  inductively.  They  are  formu- 
lated clearly,  stated  simply,  written  in  blank  books,  and  learned. 
They  are  then  illustrated  and  applied.  In  other  words  the 
pupils  make  their  own  grammars.  Any  good  modem  text-book 
which  has  the  customary  technical  matter  and  an  abundance  of 
easy  exercises  will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct. 
•  After  four  months  of  preparatory  language  work  pupils  may 
begin  to  parse  the  noun.  Parsing  is  to  be  a  means  to  an  end 
-  and  not  the  end  itself.  Whatev«er  may  be  said  of  the  educational 
value  of  parsing,  it  seems  indispensable  as  a  phase  of  grammar 
work.  Schoolmasters  know,  what  their  scholastic  mentors  fre- 
quently forget,  that  some  silent  study,  some  writing,  and  some 
rather  mechanical  doing  are  necessary  as  employment. 

Complete  parsing  of  the  noun  should  precede  abridged  pars* 
ing,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  this  work,  as  in  all  elementary 
language  work,  imitation  is  an  important  factor. 

The  parsing  of  each  word  should  make  a  paragraph  by  itself. 
The  type  form  should  be  given  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils 
should  use  quotation  marks  and  punctuation  marks,  and  their 
expression  should  be  correct  in  language  form.  The  rule  of 
syntax  can  be  discovered,  or  supplied  by  the  teacher,  or  found 
in  the  grammar. 
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The  parsing  of  type  nouns  may  be  recorded  in  the  grammar 
notebooks.  These  written  exercises  should  be  accompanied  by 
much  oral  work.  Pupils  do  not  talk  fluently  in  their  early 
thought-work.  They  should,  however^  be  trained  to  fluency. 
Accurate  talking  facilitates  accurate  thinking.  Language,  when, 
used  and  understood,  makes  one*s  ideas  more  clear  and  more 
definite. 

Syntax  should  be  introduced  early.  Syntactical  work  should 
begin  with  sentences  containing  active  verbs.  Sentences  con- 
taining copulative  verbs  correspond  most  closely  to  those  mental 
acts  which  we  call  judgments,  but  they  involve  relations  that  are 
difficult  for  beginners  to  master.  Pupils  should  know  their 
rules  and  grammatical  inductions  by  appropriate,  terse  head- 
ings. The  content  of  early  conceptions  should  be  enriched,  and 
rules,  definitions,  notes,  remarks  and  statements  of  fact  should 
be  frequently  reinterpreted.  From  time  to  time  there  should  be 
fluent  recitations  of  definitions  and  rules  without  illustration  or 
exemplification.  Definite  meaning  should  be  assigned  to  the 
common  executive  words :  decline,  inflect,  locate,  give  the  parts 
of,  compare,  parse,  give  construction  of. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  grammar,  pupils  should  be  able 
in  easy,  simple  sentences  to  parse  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs  in  the 
indicative  mode,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions.  They 
should  be  able  to  analyze  any  sentence  of  the  same  difficulty  as 
those,  the  words  of  which  they  can  parse.  They  should  be  able 
to  stand  a  severe  quiz  upon  the  grammatical  structure  of  com- 
plex sentences  and  upon  the  meaning  of  language  in  prose  and 
poetry  suited  to  their  age. 

When  these  pupils  enter  the  highest  grade  of  the  elementary 
school,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  some  knowledge  and  some 
power,  but  teaching  is  preferable  to  testing.  Grammatical 
knowledge  has  to  be  built  into  the  mind.  The  difficulties  are 
great  because  of  the  interdependence  of  the  essential  facts.  The 
number  of  essential  facts,  however,  is  small,  and  they  are  well 
summarized  for  purposes  of  composition  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his 
Second  Manual  of  Composition,  and  by  Professor  Carpenter  in 
his  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Grammar  is  not  an  exact  science.  The  early  work  has  been 
made  definite  and  specific.     This  characteristic  should  continue 
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till  pupils  have  mastered  the  syntax  and  analysis  of  reasonably 
difficult  complex  sentences.  At  every  stage  the  teacher  should 
have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  the  pupils  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  know,  say,  and  write.  The  oral  work  should  be  constantly 
re-enforced  by  written  work.  Frequent  short  lessons  seem  to 
me  more  valuable  than  occasional  long  ones. 

The  pupils  should  have  some  training  in  forming  general 
notions,  in  using  general  terms,  and  in  distinguishing  between 
relation  assumed  and  relation  affirmed.     For  instance, — 

The  bird  is  in  the  tree. 

Place  is  affirmed  of  the  subject.  The  words  that  express 
place  are  ^'  in  the  tree."  The  words  that  express  affirmed  place 
are  **is  in  the  tree."  The  predicate  of  the  sentence  is  •^is  in 
the  tree."  **In"  governs  tree  and  marka  its  relation  to  "is." 
The  phrase  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  subject  that  a 
predicate  adjective  would. 

The  bird  in  the  tree  is  a  robin. 

"  In  the  tree"  is  an  adjective  element  of  place.  It  modifies 
bird.     The  relationship  is  assumed. 

The  predicate  of  a  sentence  may  express  affirmed  action,  or 
quality,  or  class,  or  condition,  or  place.  It  is  desirable  for  the 
pupils  to  determine  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and 
to  tell  it  in  general  terms  as  well  as  to  find  the  words  which 
express  the  affirmation. 

The  preposition  is  an  important  part  of  speech,  and  deserves 
much  more  thorough  treatment  than  it  usually  gets.  The 
relation  denoted  by  a  preposition  can  generally  be  best  deter- 
mined by  asking  what  the  phrase  as  a  whole  denotes.  The 
relations  of  place,  time,  cause,  manner,  means,  instrument, 
agency,  specification,  and  part  to  the  whole  are  easily  within 
the  comprehension  of  grammar  school  pupils,  and  the  insight 
represented  by  ability  to  use  those  terms  intelligently  is  extremely 
valuable. 

Definition  involves  a  distinction  between  the  generic  and  the 
specific.  It  therefore  involves  the  general  notion  and  the  gen- 
eral term ;  and  the  specific  difference  both  notion  and  term.  In 
defining  the  parts  of  speech  the  keyword  is  use.  In  defining 
etymological  properties  the  keyword  is  use  quite  as  often  as 
form ;  in  determining  and  defining  syntactical  properties  this  is 
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invariably  the  case.  From  the  form,  position,  or  general  mean- 
ing, or  all  together,  the  student  learns  to  infer  with  accuracy  the 
writer's  use,  and  hence  his  exact  meaning.  Syntactical  terms 
represent  relations.  The  relations — ^subjective,  predicative,  at- 
tributive, complementary,  objective,  adverbial,  representative 
and  connective— cannot  be  expressed  by  terms  of  wider  applica- 
tion, and  hence  they  cannot  be  defined  in  the  Aristotelian  sense. 
They  can,  however,  be  defined  as  grammatical  terms.  This 
form  of  definition  for  occasional  use  has  a  clarifying  effect. 
For  example,  nominative  case  is  a  grammatical  term  which  is 
applied  to  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

The  definitions  of  the  first  year  were  provisional.  They  an- 
swered the  needs  of  that  stage  of  development.  There  are, 
however,  hybrids  in  language.  No  definition  of  verb,  based 
upon  use,  seems  adequate  to  include  infinitives  and  participles. 
It  is  confusing  to  class  home,  to-day,  yesterday,  etc.,  as  adverbs. 

There  are  many  hybrids  in  name  ;  for  instance  :  Adjective 
pronoun,  possessive  pronoun,  relative  pronoun,  conjunctive  ad- 
verb, relative  adverb.  . 

The  expression  **  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun,**  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms  and  should  never  be  allowed.     The  expression 
"ordinarily  an  adjective,  but  here  a  noun,  or  an  adjective  pro- 
*noun,"  is  admissible. 

The  term  modify  should  have  its  meaning  considerably  en- 
larged. I  suggest  the  following  equivalents:  i.  Limits,  quali- 
fies, restricts.  2.  Enlarges  the  meaning  of.  3.  Helps  express 
the  meaning  more  exactly,  4.  Shades  the  meaning  of.  5.  Is 
used  with.     6.  Points  out.     7.  Numbers. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  student  is  made  when  he  is  asked  to 
diagnose  the  English  verb  and  state  its  syntax  as  to  voice,  mode 
and  tense.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  grammar  school 
pupil  to  exhaust  this  difiicult  subject.  He  has  to  deal  with  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  complicated  thought  relations,  and  he  is 
as  yet  only  an  incipient  logician. 

..   Son^ie  inductive  studies  upon  the  verb,  including  infinitives 
and  participles,  should  be  made.    The  study  of  well-chosen  sen- 
tences will  easily  reveal  the  form$  and  the  uses  of  the  six  tenses 
of  the  indicative  mode.  .  The  key  to  an  early  mastery  of  the. 
verb  lies  in.  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  voice  and  the.  tense  of 
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the  indicative  mode.  The  words  and  phrases  that  are  used  to 
assert,  deny  or  question  facts  should  be  classed  as  in  the  indica- 
tive niode,  and  the  pupil  should  be  trained  till  he  readily  deter- 
mines the  indicatives. 

All  other  assertive  verb- phrases  can  be  classed  as  in  the  im- 
perative mode  or  in  the  subjunctive  mode.     The   pupils   will 

recognize  the  indicative  mode  as  the  type  form  of  assertion,  and 
the  imperative  and  subjunctive  forms  as  variations  therefrom. 
They  should  be  taught  to  comment  on  the  use  and  meaning  of 
these  forms  as  they  occur  in  sentences.  They  should  not  be  set 
to  learning  conjugations  nor  to  parsing  subjunctives  according 
to  a  model  framed  for  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode.  It  seems 
wisest  to  dispense  with  the  potential  mode  and  to  assign  the  so- 
called  potential  forms  to  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  mode 
according  to  use  in  sentences.  It  does  not  seem  practicable  to 
have  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  resolve  such  forms  as 
shall  teach,  may  teach,  might  have  taught,  etc.,  into  principal 
verb  with  complementary  infinitive. 

The  pupils  should  constantly  apply  their  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar in  the  correction  of  their  own  oral  and  written  work.  They 
should  be  taught  to  comment  upon  simple  idiomatic  expressions. 
They  should  be  taught  to  justify  forms  that  are  liable  to  be 
wrongly  used  with  citations  from  their  grammar  instead  of  being 
asked  to  correct  false  syntax.  Whatever  is  worth  teaching  is 
'  worth  reviewing ;  what  is  worth  reviewing  is  worth  applying. 

By  February  in  the  second  year  of  grammar,  pupils  should 
be  able  to  give  the  syntax  of  all  words  in  almost  any  sentence 
of  Evangeline,  and  they  should  be  able  to  sustain  themselves 
in  a  thorough  grammatical  quiz.  For  example,  ^'Loud  from 
its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean  speaks, 
and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest." 

**  Alike  were  they  free  from  fear  that  dwells  with  the  tyrant, 
and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics." 

To  the  study  of  Evangeline  twenty  lessons  may  be  devoted 
with  at  least  ten  hours  of  work  out  of  school.  The  direct  gram- 
mar wbrk  upon  the  poem  should  not  take  more  than  one  tenth 
of  this  time.  During  the  year  the  pupiFs  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar should  be  applied  and  reinforced  in  the  study  of  literature. 
Nothing  else  can  so  surely  dignify  the  daily  grammatical  drill. 

Practice  in  construing  sentences  and  in  pointing  out  the  rela- 
tionship of  words  ultimately  renders  one  skillful  in  determining 
at  sight  the  right  relationship  in  involved  sentences.  Grammar 
thus  becomes  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  language ;  its  study  is 
an  excellent  mental  discipline ;  and  its  mastery  makes  the  pupil 
an  intelligent  critic  of  his  own  oral  and  written  expression. 
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YE  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  WOOD  TAX. 

SUFT.  W.  H.  SMALL,  CHBLSBA»  MASS. 

IN  these  days  of  State  inspection  to  see  that  all  schoolhouses 
are  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  olden  schoolhouse  was  heated ;  there  was  no  question 
as  to  ventilation.  Like  the  dwellings,  the  schoolhouses  were 
warmed  by  huge  fireplaces,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two, 
which  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  fuel.  This  wood  was 
very  generally  levied  as  a  separate  tax  on  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attended  the  school. 

Like  the  country  boy  of  Ireland  who  in  winter  must  furnish 
every  Monday  morning  his  sod  of  turf  for  the  schoolhouse  fire, 
or  suffer  the  consequences,  these  children  of  the  olden  times 
paid  penalties  for  a  short  supply  of  fuel.  Town  records  show 
that  while  there  were  some  variations,  the  general  statement 
holds  good,  that  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  fuel  was  not 
furnished  by  the  towns,  and  that  some  form  of  punishment  was 
inflicted,  not  on  the  parents  but  on  the  children,  for  any  neglect 
to  keep  the  fire  burning. 

For  the  grammar  school  in  Roxbury  in  1679,  **  It  is  ordered  * 
that  parents,  masters  and  guardians  for  the  several  children 
coming  to  the  school,  whether  inhabitants  or  strangers,  shall  in 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  pay  to  the  schoolmaster 
four  shillings  per  child  coming  to  school,  or  bring  half  a  cord 
of  good  merchantable  wood,  except  such  as  for  poverty  or  other- 
wise shall  be  acquitted  by  the  Feoffees."  In  1735  it  was 
<*  Eight  shillings  or  two  feet  of  wood,  and  in  case  they  do 
neither,  the  master  is  hereby  ordered  to  suffer  no  such  child  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  fire."  Poor  children  are  still  excepted. 
The  assessments  for  *'fire  money"  were  in  force  even  as  late 
as  1805,  and  neglect  was  punished  by  the  masters  being  re- 
quested **not  to  instruct  such  children."  One  of  the  earliest 
school  committees  was  at  Deerfield  in  1700;  it  was  their  duty 
to  hire  the  schoolmaster,  repair  the  schoolhouse  and  **  to  pro- 
portion the  providing  of  firewood  to  the  scholars."  In  1722 
schooling  was  free  in  this  town,  <*  The  scholars  being  only  re- 
quired to  furnish  firewood."    In  1771  <*  it  was  provided  that 
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each  scholar  should  furnish  one  load  of  wood,  and  in  default 
thereof  to  be  turned  out  of  school." 

At  Braintrec  in  1679  it  was  agreed  **  that  every  child  should 
carry  in  to  the  schoolmaster,  half  a  cord  of  wood  besides  the 
quarter  money  every  year."  In  1713  it  was  reduced  to  three 
feet.  There  are  indications  that  this  wood  tax  was  not  cheer- 
fully paid,  for  in  1710  it  was  voted,  **That  Mr.  Adams,  the 
present  schoolmaster,  be  empowered  to  demand  a  load  of  wood 
of  each  boy  that  comes  to  school  this  winter." 

Trouble  in  Northampton  is  told  more  in  detail.  In  1699  it 
was  voted,  **  That  all  and  every  scholar  bring  one  load  of  wood 
though  they  go  but  two  months,  that  is  two  months  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  first  of  April."  The  fine  for  neglect 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  was  four  shillings.  But  this 
was  inoperative,  for  it  is  recorded  '^that  many  that  sent  their 
children  to  school  were  negligent  in  bringing  of  wood,  for  want 
whereof  the  school  ofttimes  was  omitted."  The  next  year  the 
selectmen  *•  were  ordered  to  prosecute  all  who  were  delinquent 
in  furnishing  wood."  This,  too,  failed  to  solve  the  difiSculty, 
and  in  1706  a  final  attempt  was  made  by  framing  a  by-law 
•*  ordering  every  person  who  had  children  at  school  from  the 
26th  of  October  to  the  26th  of  April,  to  bring,  a  sufficient  load  of 
wood  for  each  pupil  during  the  first  week  after  entering  the 
school,  or  forfeit  six  shillings.  The  selectmen  were  to  name  the 
day  when  the  wood  should  be  delivered,  and  the  fine  was  to  be 
paid  within  six  days  of  the  time,  or  the  selectmen  were  to  bring 
suit  against  the  delinquents." 

A  quaint  record  on  the  fly  leaf  of  one  of  Newbury's  town 
books  also  shows  the  workings  of  this  method  of  supplying 
wood.  It  was  written  in  171 1,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  an  ex- 
schoolmaster  and  ex-town  clerk.  It  is  a  complaint  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  town  of  which  this  is  a  part,  '*  If  to  find  a  house  for 
the  school  two  years  when  the  town  had  none,  if  to  take  the 
scholars  to  my  own  fire  when  there  was  no  wood  at  school,  as 
frequently,  deserves  acknowledgments,  then  it  is  my  due,  but 
hard  to  come  by." 

In  the  selectmen's  record,  Watertown,  1670,  is  found  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Mr.  Richard  Norcross,  schoolmaster,  **that 
the  schooling  of  children  is  like  to  be  hindered  for  want  of  wood 
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to  keep  a  fire,"  and  the  record  goes  on  to  state,  **  For  the  pre- 
venting of  such  an  inconvenience,  the  school  being  the  town's, 
it  is  ordered  by  the  selectmen,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  that 
send  their  children  to  the  school,  shall  send- in  for  every  scholar 
a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  by  the  15th  day  of  this  instant^ 
December,  or  two  shillings  in  money  to  buy  wood  withal."  In 
167 1  this  penalty  was  added,  *^  or  else  they  shall  have  no  bene- 
fit of  the  school,  as  a  free  school,  till  the  first  of  April,  next." 

Penalties  accompanied  the  wood  tax  in  many  places.  There 
was  some  variation,  but  the  general  tendency,  always,  was  to 
deprive  the  children  of  their  schooling. 

In  Beverly  in  1749,  **  any  person  refusing  to  pay  for  his  pro- 
portion of  fuel,  was  to  be  punished  by  his  children  or  servants 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  warming  themselves  by  the  school- 
house  fire." 

The  Cambridge  town  meeting  of  1748  voted,  **That  the 
grammar  school-master  in  this  town  be  desired  and  is  hereby 
empowered  to  make  a  tax  on  every  school  boy  not  exceeding 
six  shillings,  old  tenor,  from  time  to  time,  as  there  shall  be 
occasion  to  purchase  wood  for  the  use  of  said  grammar  school."' 
Delinquents  were  excluded  from  school.  Guilford,  Conn.,  in 
1685,  **  Ordered  that  whosoever  shall  not  bring  a  sufllicient  load 
of  wood  to  the  schoolhouse  within  two  weeks  after  their  child 
or  children  begin  to  go  to  school,  shall  pay  for  their  neglect 
therein,  three  shillings  for  every  load." 

Dorchester,  in  1645,  established  certain  rules  for  the  school 
wardens,  of  which  this  was  the  sixth  :  *«  The  said  wardens  shall 
t^ke  care  that  every  year  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  9th  month, 
there  be  brought  to  the  schoolhouse  twelve  sufficient  cart  or 
wain  loads  of  wood  for  fuel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said 
wood  to  be  borne  by  the  scholars  for  the  time  being,  who  shall 
be  taxed  for  that  purpose  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  wardens." 

That  this  tax  was  not  complied  with,  is  shown  by  this  part  of 
an  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Isaac  Wiswall,  **  And  also  pro- 
vided the  schoolhouse,  from  time  to  time,  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  comfortable  for  a  man  to  abide  in  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  by  providing  fire  seasonably,  so  that  it  may  neither  be 
prejudicial  to  master  nor  scholar." 
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In  1668  another  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  the  tax,  for  at 
a  selectmen's  meeting  it  was  ordered,  **  In  respect  of  the  school, 
that  those  that  send  their  children  to  school,  shall  in  the  winter 
bring  for  each  child  a  load  of  woo*d  or  half  a  cord  of  cord  wood, 
and  those  that  bring  it  in  log  wood  are  to  cut  it  after  it  comes  to 
the  schoolhouse,  and  for  those  boys  that  go  but  a  part  of  the 
winter,  we  leave  it  to  the  master's  discretion  to  appoint  the  pro- 
portion for  such." 

In  1694  the  quantity  had  been  changed,  so  that  each  child 

must  provide  **  two  feet  of  wood  or  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  schoolmaster  within  one  month 

after  the  29th  of  September,  annually,  or  the  child  to  have  no 

privilege  of  the  fire."    Similar  rules  were  passed  for  the  next 

forty  years.     Cohasset  in  1770  voted,  *'That  every  child  that 

Cometh  to  the  reading  and  writing  school  till  wood  is  wanted, 

shall  bring  to  said  school  a  foot  of  wood  or  one  shilling  and  six 

pence  in  money  to  the  schoolmaster  to  purchase  wood ;  and  that 

the  schoolmaster  take  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  children  that 
come  to  school  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  and  to 
whom  they  belong,  to  the  assessors  that  shall  be  chosen  the  next 
March  meeting,  and  the  assessors  when  they  make  the  district 
rate,  add  to  the  said  rate  what  those  persons  are  behind  towards 
wood,  and  for  want  of  wood,  the  committee  draw  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  purchase  it." 

As  is  indicated  in  some  of  the  above  votes  there  was  a  choice 
of  wood  or  money.  This  was  a  quite  general  provision,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  records. 

Milton  has  this  in  1768,  **  School  wood  to  be  found  in  the 
following  manner ;  each  scholar  at  his  or  her  entering,  one  foot 
of  wood  or  one  shilling  and  four  pence  lawful  money,  in  cash, 
between  the  first  of  November  and  the  last  of  April." 

In  Bristol  in  1729  **the  schoolmaster  was  instructed  to  re- 
ceive from  each  scholar  four  shillings  in  money  or  its  value  in 
firewood." 

Salem  in  1713  voted  every  **  scholar  that  goes  in  the  winter, 
to  find  three  feet  of  wood,  or  to  pay  their  masters  four  shillings 
six  pence  in  money,  to  purchase  wood  withal." 

In  Boston  the  wood  tax  became  one  of  the  master's  perquisites* 
In  1 741  Mr.  John  Proctor,  master  of  the  North  writing  school » 
was  called  before  the  selectmen  on  a  complaint  of  '*  insisting 
on  large  demands  for  firing  and  entry  money."  He  replied  that 
^^  he  had  not  more  than  five  shillings  apiece,  one  with  another, 
some  paying  and  some  not  pajdng."    Being  asked  if  he  would 
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allow  his  ushers  **  having  some  part  with  him  in  his  perquisites, 
especially  that  of  firewood,  he  utterly  refused  if 

This  led  to  a  vote,  ten  years  later,  **  That  the  selectmen  for 
the  time  being  give  directions  to  the  said  masters,  what  money 
they  may  receive  from  the  scholars,  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  firing ; "  and  when  two  years  later  Samuel  Holbrook  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  school  in  Qjieen  Street,  with  salary  and 
perquisites,  the  fire  money  was  excepted. 

The  ultimate  result  was  that  wood  was  soon  furnished  by  the 
town :  in  1789  each  school  was  allowed  from  two  to  eight  cords. 

All  school  conditions  in  the  colonies  changed  very  slowly : 
the  wood  tax  was  no  exception.  There  is  an  early  record  in 
Dedham,  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  she  tried  the 
experiment  of  supplying  firewood.  In  1661,  after  voting  the 
schoolmaster  his  usual  salary,  this  was  added,  <^  Moreover  that 
wood  for  the  fire  be  laid  in  at  the  schoolhouse,  a  hatchet  and 
bellows."  In  the  light  of  future  votes,  however,  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  this  wood  if  supplied  by  the  town,  was  taxed  in 
some  way  on  the  pupils.  In  1674,  when  it  was  announced  that 
a  schoolmaster  had  been  appointed,  notice  was  also  given  *<to 
bring  in  wood."  It  was  not  furnished  by  the  town  regularly 
until  1758.  Dorchester  provided  her  school  with  wood  at  pub- 
lic expense  in  1732.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1737,  voted  **that 
the  selectmen  provide  wood  for  the  school  at  the  bank,  at  the 
town's  expense."  Duxbury  in  1765  voted  **to  give  Major 
Arnold  £2-13  for  to  find  and  provide  the  town  school  with  fire 
wood  for  the  year  ensuing."  Newton  voted  in  1763  **to  have 
four  districts  and  four  schools,  and  all  provided  with  wood." 

In  the  town  warrant  for  Weston  in  1759  ^^  ^^^^  article,  "To 
know  the  minds  of  the  town  whether  they  will  provide  the  wood 
for  the  schools  at  a  rate  for  the  future."  Voted  **in  the  nega- 
tive." This  rested  until  i777f  when  a  petition  was  presented  to 
see  **  if  the  town  will  provide  wood  for  the  schools  at  a  rate, 
and  if  so,  grant  money  therefor."  This  time  the  petition  was 
granted,  and  £20  was  voted  with  which  to  purchase  wood. 

Sudbury  in  1774  had  an  article  in  the  warrant  *'to  see  if  it 
will  order  that  the  several  schoolhouses  in  said  town  shall  be 
supplied  with  wood,  for  the  future,  at  the  charge  of  the  town, 
agreeable  to  the  petition  of  Jacob  Reed  and  others."  The  rec- 
ord says,  **  Passed  in  the  negative ; "  but  the  petition  is  repeated 
the  next  year,  and  the  town  voted  £8  for  wood.  The  same  sum 
•  was  granted  for  several  years  in  succession. 

It  was  not  until  1791  that  in  Hingham  <<  wood  was  provided 
for  by  general  tax.     Up  to  this  time,  each  scholar  had  been  re- 
'  quired  to  futnish  his  share  of  firewood."    In  1792  Q^incy  voted 
**  that  the  school  be  supplied  with  wood." 
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During  the  days  of  the  moving  school^  people  in  the  outer  dis- 
tricts were  obliged  to  furnish  room  as  well  as  wood.  Hardwick 
in  1785  voted  to  have  the  grammar  school  in  four  parts  of  the 
town,  '^  on  condition  of  their  finding  a  suitable  room  and  fire 
wood  for  said  school  free  of  cost  from  the  town."  Bedford  at 
about  the  same  period  compelled  the  people  in  the  districts  to 
furnish  house  and  wood  free  of  expense  to  the  town  at  large. 
They  made  this  additional  provision  that  children  could  follow 
the  school  from  one  quarter  to  another  by  providing  their  share 
of  the  firewood.  Brookline  in  1747  allowed  two  men  living 
outside  the  town  to  send  their  children  to  the  Brookline  school, 
*'  they  providing  their  proportion  of  wood." 

To  induce  children  living  out  of  the  center  to  come  in  to  the 
central  school,  Lexington  at  one  time  provided,  •*  that  all  who 
lived  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  schoolhouse  on  the  Com- 
mon, should  furnish  all  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  school,  free  of 
expense,  while  those  who  lived  more  remote,  should  be  exempt 
altogether." 

There  are  some  curious  votes  on  the  wood  question,  which 
cannot  be  grouped  under  any  general  form.  In  Rowley  in 
1702  the  schoolmaster  •*  received  from  the  town  £20  and  was 
to  find  the  wood."  The  same  terms  were  made  for  several  years. 
At  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1680,  Elijah  Preston  agreed  to  teach 
the  children  for  £10,  ''he  to  find  his  room  and  the  scholars 
wood."  In  some  New  Hampshire  towns  the  wood  was  put  up 
at  auction,  and  struck  ofiT  to  the  lowest  bidder.  At  Industry, 
Me.,  in  1808,  **  wood  was  furnished  by  private  subscription." 
At  Bath  the  teacher  boarded  round,  and  "wood  was  furnished 
by  the  several  families  while  they  boarded  the  master."  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,  perhaps,  furnishes  as  interesting  a  series  of 
votes  as  any  town.  In  17 17  the  record  reads :  *•  All  boys  be- 
tween six  and  eleven,  except  those  living  beyond  a  certain  dis- 
tance, to  pay  whether  they  go  to  school  or  not,  and  one  load  of 
wood  to  be  carried  for  a  scholar,  or  three  shillings  to  be  paid  ; " 
in  1723,  **  wood  to  be  furnished  by  committee  and  paid  for  by 
scholars;"  in  1733,  **load  of  wood  to  be  brought  for  each 
scholar;"  in  1753,  **  wood  levied  on  children's  heads;"  in 
1765,  **  heads  of  scholars  to  find  firewood;"  1766,  <*wood  to 
be  laid  on  children's  polls;"  in  1773,  **  wood  to  be  got  by  the 
heads  that  go  to  school;"  in  1775,  **wood  to  be  laid  on  the 
heads  of  the  children  in  each  district." 

Altogether,  the  struggle  to  supply  the  necessary  fuel  so  that 
it  should  be  a  tax  on  those  people  having  children,  or  on  those 
children  who  actually  attended  school  during  the  winter  months, 
extending  as  it  does  over  nearly  five  generations,  and  embracing 
a  commodity  which  certainly  could  not  be  **  cornered,"  presents 
a  very  interesting  problem  in  Colonial  Economy. 
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THE  MODERN  OTY  SCHOOL  SUPEEUNTENDENT. 

CHARLKS  8.  MOORK,  CAMBRIDGK,  MASS. 

THE  work  of  a  superintendent  in  these  days  has  received  a 
new  interpretation  from  the  rapid  development  in  public 
opinion  that  has  taken  place,  chiefly  within  the  last  decade,  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  public  school  systems. 

Many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  have  remodeled* 
or  are  remodeling,  their  systems,  and  the  trend  of  all  these 
efforts  is  toward  regarding  the  superintendent  as  an  educational 
expert,  relieving  him  from  many  duties  that  are  not  strictly  ed- 
ucational, although  they  are  of  great  importance,  and  giving 
him  greatly  increased  power  and,  consequently,  greatly  in- 
creased responsibility  in  his  special  field.  As  a  recent  writer* 
has  said:  ^^The  problem  that  confronts  the  school  man  is  how 
to  get  the  control  of  the  purely  educational  department  as  far 
away  from  the  politician  as  possible.  Obviously,  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  centralization  of  authority  in  the  superintendent 
of  schools." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  election  and  organization  of  school  boards,  or  to  pre- 
sent in  full  the  arguments  for  giving  the  superintendent  sufficient 
authority  to  enable  him  to  create  and  maintain  an  eflScient  school 
system.  Its  purpose  is  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  reformers  in 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleve-. 
land,  St.  Paul  and  Boston,  and  the  practical  suggestions  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  the  country,  as  presented  in  numer- 
ous papers  and  reports,  in  a  brief  statement  outlining  the  scope, 
and  working  out  the  details  to  some  extent,  of  the  modem  su- 
perintendent's work  as  conceived  by  acknowledged  educational 
experts. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  naturally  classified  in 
accordance  with  the  relations  he  holds,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  the  committee  or  board,  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  community. 

Under  State  law  the  local  committee,  or  board,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  school  administration.  In  some  cities 
the  charters  define,  with  more  or  less  precision,  the  duties  of 
the  board,  and  bind  it  to  certain  delegations  of  authority  to  sub- 
committees, superintendent,  director  or  business  agent. 

*Edueatwmal  RevUw,  June,  1900,  p.  61. 
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Efficiency  requires  one  head,  with  several  subordinates  re- 
sponsible directly  to  that  head.  In  matters  involving  so  many 
practical  details  of  everyday  administration  the  board,  or  sub- 
committee, even  assuming  that  it  possesses  the  needed  technical 
knowledge,  is  a  clumsy  medium  of  action,  and  its  employment 
makes  a  third  channel  by  which  responsibility  may  be  evaded. 
The  board  should  have  but  one  executive,  and  as  the  schools 
exist  primarily  for  the  children's  moral  and  mental  development, 
the  superintendent,  whose  labors  are  in  those  fields  pre-emi- 
nently, should  be  that  one  executive.  The  business  agent 
should  be  responsible  to  the  superintendent,  whom  he  would  re- 
lieve of  the  countless  details  of  brooms,  pails,  janitors,  plumbers, 
handling  and  accounts  of  books  and  stationery,  pay  rolls,  re- 
pairs and  such  routine  and  business  matters. 

With  this  preliminary  adjustment  of  a  matter  which  would 
alter  somewhat  the  relations  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  relations.  This 
paper  will,  throughout,  assume  that  the  superintendent  has  but 
one  aim,  and  that  is  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community  as  far 
as  he  can  secure  it  through  his  efforts.  To  the  committee  the 
superintendent  should  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  expert  em- 
ployee. What  is  meant  by  this  may  be  seen  by  considering 
other  cases  of  expert  employees.  Such  is  the  family  plyrsician 
whom  we  employ,  and  whose  advice  we  deem  it  wise  to  follow. 
We  do  not  dictate  to  him,  or  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  him,  to 
induce  him  to  act  counter  to  his  professional  judgment.  Such 
is  the  mill  superintendent,  whose  directors  hold  him  responsible 
for  results,  and  to  whom  they  give  large  liberty  in  consequence. 

The  board  should  look  to  the  superintendent  for  information 
and  advice  in  all  the  details  of  school  management.  On  his  side 
he  should  always  be  ready  to  give  the  board  the  benefit  of  his 
professional  experience  and  study.  He  should  keep  them  in- 
formed as  to  the  best  educational  movements  in  other  cities,  es- 
pecially in  those  of  like  population  and  industries.  Practically 
this  is  best  done  by  informal  conversations  with  individual  mem- 
bers, and  by  written  reports  accompanied  by  recommendations 
that  certain  methods  be  considered  as  probably  advantageous 
under  their  local  conditions.  This  information  and  advice 
should  cover  questions  of  administration,  the  scope  of  instruc- 
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tioiiy  methods  of  teaching  in  general,  text-books  and  other  ap- 
pliances, discipline,  sanitation,  buildings,  statistics  and  finance. 
Under  administration  would  be  included  such  matters  as  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  examination  and 
promotion  of  pupils.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  he  can  bring  it  about,  the  committee  is  carefully 
informed  as  to  that  which  is  considered  the  best  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  a 
small  board,  and  one  of  representative  men.  With  boards  as 
at  present  constituted,  this  duty  requires  unusual  tact  and  firm- 
ness as  well  as  intelligence,  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. The  usual  board  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  of 
members,  though  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  not  al- 
ways clearly  marked,  .and  some  members  may  combine  the 
qualities  of  more  than  one  class.  In  the  rough  there  are  the 
well-intentioned,  intelligent  business  or  professional  men,  con- 
stituting the  backbone  of  the  board.  The  cranks  come  next. 
These  are  of  all  ^^  sorts  and  conditions  "  of  crankiness,  some  being 
possessed  of  special  panaceas  for  the  ills  of  the  schools,  which 
ills  are  the  more  serious,  in  their  judgments,  because  they  have 
a  panacea  to  apply ;  some  have  a  distinct  personal  purpose  to 
accomplish,  and  having  secured  election  they  mean  to  carry  out 
that  purpose.  This  purpose  may  be  the  removal  of  the  superin- 
tendent or  of  some  teacher,  or  the  introduction  of  some  system 
of  physical  culture,  or  penmanship,  or  music.  The  third  class 
are  the  politicians,  or  the  would-be  politicians,  whose  eyes  and 
ears  are  alert  to  catch  any  signs  or  **  rumblings  of  the  people," 
that  they  may  show  their  activity  and  zeal  in  serving  their  con- 
stituency, and  so  be  asked  to  take  a  higher  seat  in  a  higher 
room.  The  relative  numbers  of  these  classes  vary  according  to 
local  condition. 

The  last  class  are  unreliable,  since  self-interest,  or  what  they 
regard  as  self-interest,  is  the  spring  of  all  their  actions.  There- 
fore the  superintendent  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  anything  with 
such  members  through  rational  argument  with  a  view  to  con- 
viction ;  in  fact,  if  he  makes  prominent  the  irrationality  of  their 
views  or  actions  he  makes  them  his  personal  enemies.  Nega- 
tively he  must  avoid  pitfalls  and  complications  by  which  they 
might  be  able  to  discredit  him  with  the  rational  members  of  the 
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board  and  with  the  community ;  in  other  words,  he  must  avoid 
becoming  the  tool,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  of  these  petty 
schemers.  Fortunately  this  is  best  accomplished  by  perfect 
frankness  in  the  expression  of  his  oivn  opinion  and  advice,  and 
by  making  as  many  members  of  the  board  as  possible  cognizant 
of  his  attitude  on  all  questions  under  discussion. 

In  dealing  with  the  middle  class — the  unbalanced  zealots — 
infinite  tact  is  needed;  for  it  i^  the  superintendent's  duty  to 
win  them  to  the  support  of  the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  He  must  seek,  therefore,  to  lead  them, 
without  offense,  to  recognize  the  harmful  character  or  the  inad- 
equacy  of  their  pet  scheme  or  aim,  and  in  so  doing  must  yet 
win  their  confidence  so  that  they  will  be  disposed  to  favor  his 
opinions  and  follow  his  advice.  As  this  middle  class  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  it  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to  weld  them 
by  every  means  within  his  reach  to  the  class  of  the  intelligent, 
well-intentioned  members,  that  the  politicians  may  not  use  them 
to  secure  unworthy  action. 

The  duty  of  the  superintendent  in  relation  to  the  best  element 
in  the  board  is  chiefly  to  see  that,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
well-intentioned  intelligence  and  for  the  formation  of  sound 
judgments,  they  have  all  the  needed  data.  This  class  are  pre- 
disposed to  rely  upon  his  opinion  and  to  follow  his  advice ;  his 
opinioh,  then,  must  be  well  considered,  and  his  advice  well 
founded.  Finding  their  confidence  in  their  superintendent  jus- 
tified by  his  discretion,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  they  become 
his  strongest  supporters.  They  compose  the  sound  kernel  from 
which  will  spring  and  grow  the  most  perfect  and  most  vigorous 
shoots  of  educational  legislation.  These  men  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  and  they  transfer  that  confidence  to 
the  trusted  superintendent,  thus  helping  to  create  that  atmosphere 
of  readiness  to  accept  and  further  his  aims  which  is  essential  to 
their  ultimate  success.  Their  integrity  and  judgment  should  in- 
variably receive  the  respect  and  deference  which  are  their  due, 
and  appeals  to  them  should  be  based  on  high  ideals  and  motives. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  superintendent  should  keep  close 
watch  of  the  finances  of  the  schools.  Many  things  he  would 
otherwise  do  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  defer  for  financial  con*^ 
siderations.    The  amount  of  its  money  which  a  community  is 
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willing  to  spend  upon  the  schools  depends  upon  the  inl 
of  the  community  in  educational  matters,  its  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  its  confidence  in  those  who  administer  the  school 
system.  It  follows  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent's duty  is  to  educate  board  and  community  to  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  public  education,  to  secure 
and  retain  their  confidence,  and  to  arouse  and  sustain  their 
interest.  He  should  show  himself  economical,  though  not  nig* 
gardly,  and  determined  to  keep  the  school  expenses  within  the 
amount  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  This  attitude  would 
not  preclude  his  clearly  pointing  out  wherein  the  schools  could 
legitimately  and  wisely  be  improved  were  more  money  availa- 
ble. This  he  should  in  fact  do,  both  as  a  means  of  educating 
board  and  community,  and  also  as  a  safeguard  against  misap- 
prehension of  his  views  as  to  the  actual  financial  needs  of  the 
schools. 

The  approval  of  the  superintendent  should  be  requisite  in  the 
purchase  of  sites  for  school  buildings,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
all  plans  and  the  validity  of  all  building  contracts.  These  mat- 
ters are  too  vitally  connected  with  the  eflSciency  of  the  school 
administration  to  be  left  in  others'  hands.  There  should  be  no 
chance  for  divided  responsibility.  Furthermore,  the  superin- 
tendent, under  this  direct  responsibility  for  all  his  acts,  will 
serve  as  a  defense  against  *<  jobs"  in  these  particulars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the 
superintendent  to  his  teachers.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  select  and  appoint  the  teachers,  and  to  assign 
their  work.  He  should  also  have  the  power  of  dismissal ;  but 
it  seems  advisable  to  provide  some  method  by  which  the  board 
may  revise  his  action,  without,  however,  making  it  too  easy  for 
them  to  do  so.  To  counteract  the  decision  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive should  be  no  light  step,  and  it  should  be  done  only  in  cases 
serious  enough  to  enlist  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
board.  In  a  bill  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  a 
year  ago,  but  not  enacted,  the  provision  upon  this  point  ran  as 
follows :  The  dismissals  **  shall  stand  as  final  unless  disapproved 
by  the  School  Committee  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
thereof  within  two  weeks  after  the  report  is  made."  A  mere 
majority,  however,  does  not  seem   sufficient  to  protect  ade- 
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quately  the  superintendent.  Such  a  disapproval  should  require 
the  support  of  three  fourths  of  a  large  board,  or  five  out  of  seven 
or  fourout  of  five.  This  disposition  of  the  matter  throws  upon 
the  board  the  necessity  of  initiative  in  each  case,  is  a  sufficient 
check  upon  arbitrary  or  evidently  prejudiced  action  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent,  and  yet  serves  to  relieve  him  of  part  of 
the  heavy  onus  if  his  judgment  compels  him  to  dismiss  an  in- 
fluential teacher.  *  It  would  be  wise  to  make  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  board  possible  in  the  case  of  appointments. 

The  board  may  wish  to  regulate  the  question  of  the  eligibilit}' 
of  the  teachers  in  accordance  with  a  general  scale  of  require- 
ments ;  but  even  if  a  board  should  be  disposed  to  fix  the  standard 
too  low,  yet  the  superintendent  could  protect  the  interests  of  the 
schools  by  holding  competitive  examinations,  thus  securing 
teachers  far  above  the  requirement  in  scholarship.  A  superin- 
tendent encumbered  in  this  fashion  at  the  outset  might  succeed 
in  convincing  the  board  of  the  need  of  a  more  rigid  requirement. 

Assuming  that  the  teachers  are  appointed  and  assigned  to 
work,  the  superintendent  should  be  their  professional  guide. 
His  attitude  should  be  that  of  a  leader  having  faith  in  the  good 
intentions  of  his  followers,  and  on  the  one  hand  promptly  rec- 
ognizing ability  and  success,  and  on  the  other  showing  a  sym- 
pathetic readiness  to  assist  a  beginner  in  perplexity.  Prompt- 
ness and  frankness  in  praising,  and  equal  frankness,  united 
with  kindliness  of  spirit,  in  pointing  out  defects  should  charac- 
terize the  leader.  Destructive  criticism,  pure  and  simple,  he 
should  eschew.  Unless  he  can  point  out  the  remedy,  or  show 
the  better  way,  he  should  remain  silent.  Otherwise  he  destroys 
the  teacher's  courage,  and  also  her  faith  in  her  professional 
guide. 

In  a  large  city,  where  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  learn  for  himself  the 
quality  of  each  teacher's  work  by  personal  inspection,  he  should 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants,  of  his  own  selection  and 
appointment,  who  would  visit  the  schoolrooms  frequently,  and 
make  official  reports  to  the  superintendent.  Whether  he  has 
assistants  or  not,  he  should  formally  and  specifically  enlist  the 
aid  of  each  principal  as  his  assistant  within  the  limits  of  the 
principal's  jurisdiction.    The  relations  thus  established  are  ca- 
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pable  of  producing  mutually  satisfactory  results,  and  they 
strongly  unify  the  system  besides  relieving  the  superintendent 
of  many  details  of  a  time-consuming  character. 

By  his  visits  to  the  rooms  of  individual  teachers,  by  personal 
conferences  in  hia  oflSce,  by  grade  meetings,  by  general  teach- 
ers' meetings  and  by  principals'  meetings,  the  superintendent  can 
make  evident  to  all  his  teachers  his  general  spirit  and  method,, 
and  can  guide  their  work. 

He  can  broaden  their  views  by  talks  and  addresses  at  the 
general  teachers'  meetings  upon  the  wider  aspects  and  deeper 
significances  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  by  having  classes  to 
study  the  pedagogical  classics  and  the  current  pedagogical  ideas* 
It  is  his  duty,  and  it  should  be  his  pleasure,  to  discuss  with 
the  principals  the  pedagogical  conceptions  underlying  courses 
of  study,  the  value  of  each  study  and  general  questions  of  school 
management  and  of  school  discipline,  and  he  should  encourage 
in  them  the  spirit  of  wise  experimentation.  At  the  grade  meet- 
ings he  should  enlist  his  best  teachers  to  present  their  methods 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  seeking  to  stimulate  professional  in- 
terest in  all  the  corps.  To  the  young  teachers  he  should  sug- 
gest the  best  pedagogical  literature,  and  with  the  older  teachers 
he  should  discuss  the  newest  books  in  pedagogy. 

The  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  should  include  not  only 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  quality  of  her  work,  but  also 
the  material  with  which  she  has  to  deal,  the  temper  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  area  from  which  her  pupils  come.  Such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
that  section  educationally  considered  and  of  the  fitness  of  this 
particular  teacher  to  meet  those  needs.  A  teacher  who  does 
not  succeed  in  one  section,  or  even  in  one  school,  may  in  an- 
other, and  the  superintendent  must  know  section,  school  and 
teacher  in  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  combination.  Again, 
a  knowledge  of  the  principals'  characteristics  will  guide  him 
in  the  assignment  of  the  teachers,  for  he  will  allow  for  incom- 
patibilities which  would  prevent  the  best  results. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  the  subject  it  remains  to  bring 
forward  a  valuable  device  put  forth  in  the  Bill  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  already  referred  to.  The  idea  of  a 
school  faculty  recognizes  the  principles  that  the  teachers  are 
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vitally  concerned  in  all  that  affects  the  conduct  of  the  schoolst 
and  that  they  are  the  most  competent  persons  to  judge  of  the 
ultimate  effect,  in  detail,  of  specific  acts  of  administration* 
There  is  enormous  waste  when  their  experience  and  wisdom  is 
not  in  some  way  made  available  in  the  detailed  conduct  of  a 
school  system.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  upon  the  interest  in, 
and  sympathetic  schoolroom  application  of,  methods  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  teachers  that  their  success  depends,  the  individ- 
ual teachers  should  have  some  legitimate  mode  of  discussion 
and  criticism  of  such  methods.  This  is  furnished  by  a  school 
faculty  wisely  chosen  and  working  within  well-defined  but 
wide  limits.  Through  this  faculty  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  body  of  teachers  may  be  conserved  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools,  and  the  superintendent  is  wise  who  organizes  this 
opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  teachers,  of  win- 
ning their  confidence  and  professionally  guiding  their  actions. 
It  is  impossible  to  predetermine  the  exact  composition  of  the 
school  faculty  for  every  town  or  city.  The  size  will  depend 
upon  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  princi- 
pals will  regulate  their  representation  in  it.  Other  local  con- 
siderations will  modify  its  composition  and  its  work.  Yet  it 
may  have  considerable  suggestive  value  to  outline  the  constitu- 
tion and  possible  duties  of  a  typical  school  faculty.  Assuming 
that  the  city  in  point  has  too  many  principals  for  all  to  be  mem- 
bers, the  principle  of  rotation  should  be  followed.  The  term  of 
membership  should  be  three,  or,  better,  five  years.  The  super- 
intendent, the  assistant  superintendents  (if  there  are  any),  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  principals,  the  supervisors  of  special 
subjects  such  as  drawing,  music  and  nature  study,  should  be 
members  ex  officiis.  Then  the  other  teachers  should  elect 
representatives,  preferably  by  grades,  that  all  grades  may  be 
proportionally  represented.  The  superintendent  should  preside 
and  should  have  the  power  of  vetoing  any  action  which  seems 
to  him  unwise.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby  the  faculty 
may  carry  the  measure  by  a  two-thirds,  or,  better,  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  over  his  veto. 
The  action  of  the  faculty  is  in  all  cases  suggestive  and  advi- 
sory only,  and  its  issue  is  in  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
board,  to  be  conveyed  to  that  body  by  the  superintendent,  who 
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should  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  faculty's  action,  and  should 
state  his  own  approval »  or  his  disapproval,  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

The  wise  superintendent  will  use  this  faculty,  as  also  he 
will  use  his  general  teachers'  meetings,  his  principals'  meetings, 
his  grade  meetings,  not  as  mere  machinery  for  the  authoritative 
imposition,  in  an  autocratic  manner,  of  his  own  views  and  for 
the  announcement  of  his  predetermined  decisions,  but  as  a  most 
valuable  opportunity  for  obtaining  absolutely  free  discussions 
by  those  most  nearly  concerned  of  all  practical  educational 
questions,  fbr  convincing  his  c3lworkers  of  the  value  of  such 
plans  as  he  wishes  to  suggest,  and,  through  all,  for  developing 
the  habit  throughout  the  corps  of  teachers  of  regarding  all 
school  questions  with  professional  interest,  breadth  and  serious- 
ness. 

Thus  the  sense  of  professional  responsibility  will  be  culti- 
vated, mutual  comprehension  of  each  other's  aims  and  methods 
will  be  possible,  helpful  relations  between  board  and  teachers 
will  become  established,  and  much-needed  unity  of  purpose\and 
of  administration  will  become  capable  of  realization. 

We  will  outline  next  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  with 
relation  to  the  community. 

While  it  is  evident  that  through  the  members  of  the  board  the 
superintendent's  influence  will  be  to  some  degree  felt  in  the 
community,  his  duty  in  this  direction  does  not  stop  with  this 
indirect  method  of  awakening  in  the  community  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  schools. 

Unless  this  interest  exists,  an  interest  at  once  keen  and  intelli- 
gent,  recognizing  both  the  possibilities  for  the  schools  and  those 
things  that  are  beyond  their  scope  and  their  power  to  accom- 
plish, the  schools  cannot  do  their  best  work.  This  interest 
should  scrutinize  the  school  administration,  and  should  commend 
the  right  spirit  and  right  purposes  of  the  superintendent  as 
well  as  his  wisely  devised  and  judiciously  executed  measures. 
The  board  are  but  the  representatives  of  the  community,  and  the 
schools  are  the  schools  of  the  community,  not  of  the  board.  A 
prime  duty,  then,  of  the  superintendent  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
community  gets  what  it  wants  in  the  schools,  and,  more  than 
that,  that  it  understands  more  and  more  clearly  what  it  should 
want  in  its  schools,  and  what  it  may  have  if  it  will. 
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The  superintendent  must  be,  therefore,  a  leader  and  an  edu- 
cator of  public  opinion,  using  with  active  wisdom  all  the  various 
channels  open  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  making 
channels  if  they  do  not  exist. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  reaching  the  community 
is  through  the  newspapers,  and  the  new  superintendent  should 
enlist,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  editors  of  the 
different  papers  published  in  the  community,  not  omitting  the 
county  papers.  In  a  very  large  city  having  a  large  number  of 
papers,  the  leading  editors,  at  least,  should  be  called  upon,  not 
inevitably  to  '^  talk  schools,"  but  to  establish  pleasant  personal 
relations  such  as  should  exist  between  those  who  are  working  to 
influence  public  opinion.  Accounts  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
schools  should  later  be  sent,  impartially,  to  all  the  papers,  as 
being  matter  likely  to  interest  the  readers. 

In  securing  the  confidence  of  the  editors  the  superintendent 

becomes  the  natural  source  of  information  upon  all  school  mat- 

'ters,  and  when  these  relations  are  established  the  press  will  not 

be  used  by  mere  grumblers  or  ill-wishers  to  annoy  and  to  impede. 

Trusted  and  sympathetic  members  of  the  teaching  force  can  be 

led  to  send  to  the  papers  articles  upon  school  matters,  so  that  the  < 
press  will  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  school  life.     All  this 

needs  tact.  Entire  sincerity  of  purpose,  evident  disinterested- 
ness of  motive,  however,  will  go  far  to  bring  about  the  co-.opera- 
tion  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  editors.  One  natural  outcome  will 
be  invitations  to  the  superintendent  to  present,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  papers,  his  views  on  current  educational  questions. 
This  would  give  him  a  valuable  opportunity  of  directing  the 
thoughts  of  the  community  favorably  toward  some  of  the  move- 
ments which  he  either  is  inaugurating,  or  which  he  hopes  to 
inaugurate,  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Again,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions is  to  be  sought.  They  are,  as  a  body,  public-spirited 
men,  charged  with  a  mission  to  support  all  that  uplifts  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  tone  of  the  community,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  an  earnest,  single  minded,  intelligent  superintend- 
ent  to  secure  their  confidence  and  support. 

Through  the  Education  Society,  if  one  exists,  much  can  be 
done  to  enlist  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  citizens  in  the 
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educational  problems  of  the .  city.  If  such  a  society  does  not 
exist,  the  superintendent  should  interest  the  people  in  forming 
one.  He  should  not  be  a  leading  officer,  though  he  should  be 
on  the  executive  committee,  so  that  he  may  have  a  voice  in 
shaping  the  work  of  the  society.  The  Education  Society  is 
an  organization  of  citizens  sufficiently  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  be  willing  to  give  a  part  of 
their  time  each  year  and  the  use  of  their  respective  talents  or 
acquirements  to  an  effort  to  benefit  the  community.  Direct 
interest  in,  and  work  for,  the  schools  may,  or  may  not,  be 
prominent  in  the  plans  of  the  society.  Local  conditions  will 
determine  this.  In  any  event  the  schools  will  be  benefited  by 
the  wider  cultivation  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  by 
the  sympathetic  working  together  for  the  public  good  of  citizens 
of  many  sorts  and  conditions. 

Through  the  Education  Society,  meetings  of  mothers  and 
teachers  can  more  readily  be  brought  about  and  made  periodi- 
cal for  the  common  consideration  of  the  many  common  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  children. 

The  Education  Society  can  also  bring  into  the  town,  for 
addresses  on  educational  and  other  public  topics,  men  and 
women  prominent  in  educational  and  social  work  elsewhere, 
thus  helping  to  broaden  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the 
citizens  in  these  directions.  The  value  to  the  community  of 
an  active  Education  Society  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and 
its  scope  can  be  extended  almost  without  limit,  and  the  super- 
intendent should  be  a  leader  in  such  work  of  educating  the 
community. 

The  community .  should  be  brought  to  expect  at  least  an 
annual  address  from  the  superintendent  on  some  leading  phase 
of  educational  interests,  and  this  address  will  give  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  directing  the  citizens'  thoughts  into 
lines  beneficial  to  the  schools.  Another  annual  opportunity  is 
the  annual  report,  which  should  serve  to  enlighten,  guide  and 
elevate  public  opinion.  It  should  present  all  the  data  about  the 
schools  which  the  ordinary  citizen  should  know  and  has  a  right 
to  know.  It  should  clearly  depict  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  and  also  their  needs.  Advisable  improvements,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  feasible,  should  be  forcibly  outlined  with 
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definite  reasons  therefor,  and  also  the  means  whereby  they  may 
be  realized.  Interesting  and  successful  educational  movements 
in  other  cities  and  towns  should  be  described.  The  superin- 
tendent should  point  out  why  and  how  the  educative  forces  in 
that  city  or  town  may  all  be  correlated  for  the  public  good. 
He  should  show  himself  interested  in,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  public  schools.  These  are 
some  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  annual  report. 

So  much  depends  upon  personality  that  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent cannot  be  limited  to  official  channels  for  its  exer- 
cise. His  personality  is  at  the  center  of  all  his  influence,  and 
the  more  widely  he  can  make  his  personality  felt  the  better 
he  can  serve  the  community.  Opportunities  for  this  sort  of 
influence  exist  in  the  shape  of  clubs,  social  or  specific  in  pur- 
pose, charitable  organizations  and  in  other  lines.  The  idea 
should  be  to  come  in  contact,  as  widely  as  possible,  with  various 
groups  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  whom  his  character  and  his 
views  may  make  their  favorable  impression,  so  that  he  may 
establish  a  widespread  confidence  and  respect  which  he  may 
use  for  the  furtherance  of  his  aims  in  developing  the  schools  to 
their  greatest  efficiency. 

There  are  other  lines  of  a  superintendent's  work  which  might 
have  been  classed  under  either  one  of  the  three  heads  already 
considered,  as  they  are  connected  with  his  relations  to  the 
board,  to  his  teachers  and  to  the  community.  It  has  seemed 
best,  however,  to  place  them  together  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

No  school  system  yet  devised,  no  matter  how  carefully  it 

may  have  been  planned  or  with  what  watchfulness  it  may 
be  administered,  will  be  perfect  or  will  run  without  friction. 
Human  instrumentalities  are  essential  (and  most  fortunately 
so)  to  its  administration,  and  ''it  must  needs  be  that  oflTenses 
come."  It  is  impossible  to  fill  all  the  places  in  the  school  system 
with  those  who  are  equally  tactful,  or  Sympathetic,  or  broad  or 
sound  of  judgment,  or  who  are  in  perfect  physical  condition 
or  equally  cultured. 

Parents,  teachers  and  pupils  haVe  a  fundamental  right  to 
complain,  even  if  the  superintendent  sometimes  be  denied  that 
right.  He  must  hear  their  complaints  with  patient  considera- 
tion, discern,  if  he  can,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  claims 
made,  and  by  his  mode  of  decision  and  his  way  of  meeting 
the  crisis  win  the  support  of  the  complainants.     Evident  and 
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sincere  intention  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all  concerned — 
parent,  teacher  and  child — ^will  usually  win  the  day.  Teachers 
must  be  guarded  from  misconstruction ;  their  excellent  qualities 
made  clear  to  those  who  utter  sweeping  condemnation ;  their 
authority  must  not  be  diminished,  and  yet  their  mistakes  must 
be  rectified.  The  superintendent  needs  shrewdness,  wisdom 
and  fertility  of  resource,  and  almost  infinite  tact  in  dealing  with 
complaints  and  in  reconciling  all  conflicting  interests. 

As  a  professional  expert  it  is  beyond  question  thQ  duty  of 
the  superintendent  to  prepare  the  programme  of  studies  and  to 
select  the  text-books  to  be  used.  If  wise,  he  will  use  principals 
and  special  teachers  as  an  advisory  committee  in  these  matters^ 
and  so,  on  the  one  side,  profit  by  their  experience  and  wisdom 
and  secure  their  personal  interest,  and,  on  the  other  side,  save 
himself  from  bearing  alone  the  onus  which  is  sometimes  disas- 
trous, and  which  may  serve  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
board  and  of  the  community  when  disappointed  publishers 
and  dealers  seek  to  impugn  the  superintendent's  motives  in 
his  choice  of  books. 

Methods  of  grading  and  promotion  are  in  his  province,  though 
here  again  he  will  wisely  have  such  matters  discussed  by  the 
school  faculty,  and  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  ask  for 
special  committees  of  the  faculty  to  assist  him  in  formulating 
a  sound,  practical  scheme  of  promotions,  and  also  to  help  in 
the  selection  of  text-books. 

The  superintendent  should  be  the  one  to  prescribe  what 
statistics  shall  be  kept  in  addition  to  those  required  by  the 
State  authorities.  This  would  make  possible  a  speedier  agree- 
ment upon  uniformity  in  school  statistics,  the  lack  of  which 
now  renders  the  comparison  of  school  returns  from  different 
cities  in  the  Union  largely  unprofitable  in  some  particulars. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  although  the  reader 
may  say,  <^Non  omnia  possumus  omnes,"  still  the  breadth  of 
the  superintendent's  work  must  ever  be  kept  full  in  view  and  no 
part  neglected.  Of  course  the  readiest  and  fullest  success  will 
follow  m  the  lines  of  each  man's  special  aptitudes;  but  the 
country  has  had,  and  to-day  has,  men  who  have  practically 
covered  the  entire  field.  Absorption  in  of&ce  details  and  the 
minutise  of  routine  has  clipped  the  wings  of  some  others  who 
promised  well.  There  can  be  even  too  much  pedagogics  in 
the  superintendent's  life,  inducing  in  himself  and  in  his  teachers 
what  Dr.  Harris  has  well  called  **  pedagogical  cramp."  This 
is  to  be  obviated  by  the  pursuit  of  some  avocation  leading  into 
fields  remote  from  school  life. 

The  work  demands  men  of  liberal  culture,  broad  interests^ 
energy  and  tact. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

HENRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  MASTER  GEORGE   PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

(^Concluded.) 

To  ignore  the  garden  as  an  educational  means  in  elementary- 
schools  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  to  leave  it  out  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen  in  his  book  on  Froebel  says : 
**  The  occupation  which  Froebel  thought  should  be  most  dili- 
gently fostered  is  the  care  of  animals  and  plants.  Yet  very  few 
kindergartens  seem  to  make  a  really  earnest  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. Without  this  contact  with  living  nature,  however,  no 
kindergarten  is  complete.  When  it  is  absent  we  may  only  too 
surely  suspect  that  the  true  understanding  of  Froebel's  process 
as  a  whole  is  absent,  also.*' 

The  absence  of  the  school  garden  is  the  most  radical  defect 
in  our  elementary  education.  In  consequence  much  of  the 
process  of  education  has  to  be  carried  on  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  representative  forms  and  symbols  of  things.  The 
process  is  difficult  and  slow.  Because  children  cannot  study 
everything  at  first  hand,  there  is  no  excuse  for  depriving  them 
of  what  they  can  study  in  that  way. 

City  children  should  have  opportunities  to  work  in  school 
gardens  in  order  to  understand  fully  what  it  means  to  ^*  pull  off 
your  coat  and  go  to  work."  Many  of  them  have  almost  no 
responsibilities  and  do  scarcely  any  work.  Their  city  life  and 
schooling  make  it  seem  desirable  to  seek  for  situations  yielding 
much  pay  and  demanding  little  work.  They  prefer  work  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  do  it  dressed  in  fashionable  clothes, 
supplemented  with  jewelry  and  patent-leather  boots,  without 
the  unpleasant  accompaniments  of  calloused  hands,  soiled  linen 
and  sweat. 

Work  and  workers  of  this  nature  command  their  respect. 
They  cannot  understand  what  Elizabeth  in  her  German  garden 
means  when  she  comments  thus  on  digging :  *<  It  is  not  grace- 
ful, and  it  makes  one  hot ;  but  it  is  a  blessed  sort  of  work,  and 
if  Eve  had  had  a  spade  in  Paradise  and  known  what  to  do  with 
it,  we  should  not  have  had  all  that  sad  business  of  the  apple.** 
Not  knowing  how  and  having  no  disposition  to  dig  has  made 
sad  business  all  round  and  always. 


6t3  BDUCA  TION.  [  Jnqe, 

Twenty-one  years  ago  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  found  out 
how  the  leading  men  of  Springfield  spent  their  boyhood,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  investigations  under  the  title,  "The 
Disadvantages  of  City  Boys."  The  gist  of  the  matter  he  put 
thus:  "Ninety-four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  these  men  from 
whom  we  have  heard  were  either  farmers'  boys  or  poor  and 
hard-working  town  boys.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  prizes  of  life 
are  carried  off  by  the  men  who  have  learned  to  work." 


Cakada  Violet.    George  Putnum  School  Gurden. 

The  disposition  of  city  children  to  pull  off  the  coat  and  go 
to  work — but  not  very  vigorously  and  enthusiastically — has 
increased  to  an  appreciable  extent  since  that  time  by  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  or  schoolroom  cookery  and  carpen- 
try, which  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  during  the  cold  months 
of  the  school  year. 

During  the  warm  months  gardening  has  greatly  the  advan- 
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tage  of  shop  work.  It  is  more  natural,  much  more  healthful, 
much  better  suited  to  young  children,  who  have  insufficient 
strength  and  steadiness  to  handle  shop  tools  properly,  much 
more  fascinating  to  girls,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  likely 
to  be  carried  into  the  home  as  a  means  of  subsistence  or  a  life- 
long recreation.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools  is  an  important  mat- 
ter in  household  economy,  but,  except  as  a  business,  it  can 
never  equal  the  garden  in  economic  value. 

Such  views  seem  to  be  supported  by  common  practices  in 
Europe.  Everywhere  these  technical  schools  for  youth  of 
high-school  age  and  adults  are  common ;  but  in  all  Germany, 
where  manual  training  is  commonest,  it  is  connected  with  only 
seventeen  grammar  schools ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  eighty- 
one  thous£ind  school  gardens  on  the  continent. 

In  some  of  our  schools  young  children  are  kept  in  a  school- 
room to  work  on  dry  and  cumbersome  cardboard  models  and 
objects,  when  they  might  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  clear  sun- 
shine raising  vegetables  and  flowers  of  beauty  and  fragrance, 
if  superintendents  and  instructors  would  study  what  is  most 
suitable  for  children,  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  fine  step-by- 
step  system  and  to  jam  the  children  into  it. 

The  bearing  of  school-garden  work  on  country  life  should  be 
seriously  considered.  How  can  country  people  be  kept  from 
rushing  into  the  city?  Can  school  gardens  prevent  it  in  a 
measure?  City  children  must  be  taught  that  all  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  things  are  not  in  cities,  so  that  some  of  them 
will  prefer  to  live  in  the  country,  even  if  they  work  in  the  city. 
Country  children  should  have  their  attention  turned  to  the  inter- 
esting things  in  country  life,  such  things  as  Thoreau,  Lowell 
and  Whittier  found,  so  that  they  will  prefer  country  content- 
ment to  city  wealth.  City  children  should  work  more  and 
country  children  less,  so  that  either  can  willingly  accept  a 
situation  in  the  country  if  city  situations  will  not  go  round  or 
pay  living  wages.  This  concerns  girls  especially,  who  had 
better  study  for  some  occupation  peculiar  to  the  country  than 
run  the  risks  they  do  in  seeking  city  situations  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared. 

The  March  number  of  the  Puritan  contains  an  account  of  two 
Southern  women  who  have  been  very  successful  in  gardening. 
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The  first  one  raises  bulbs  and  vegetables.  She  says :  "  Last 
year  my  profits  in  hard  cash  were  twenty-six  hundred  dollars. 
When  I  began  I  could  not  have  got  five  hundred  dollars  for  my 
farm.  Last  month  I  refused  three  thousand."  Besides  thatt  she 
has  fully  regained  her  health,  which  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  her  previous  work  as  a  teacher. 


BLOODROor.    George  Putnam  School  Garden. 

The  second  superintends  neighborhood  gardening.  She 
says:  "As  a  result  of  my  five  years'  work  on  a  farm  and  at 
my  profession,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  my  father's  plan 
in  educating  my  two  younger  sisters.  I  have  added  many  new 
implements,  have  four  horses  instead  of  one,  have  paid  ofT  the 
mortgages,  and  am  beginning  to  lay  by  a  little  sum  every  year. 
I  think  a  work  in  which  a  woman  clears  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiity-six  dollars  in  one  year  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  profession. " 
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Neither  of  these  women  had  received  any  special  training  for 
the  work  into  which  they  were  forced  by  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting a  living  for  themselves  and  their  dependent  relatives ;  and 
their  success  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  women's 
successful  pursuit  of  horticulture.  And  wfth  a  little  training 
success  would  be  more  certain.  One  of  them  says,  **If  any 
woman  should  want  good,  healthy  work,  I  would  most  heartily 
recommend  this  profession." 

The  present  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a  Friends*  School  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  each  pupil  was  taught  gardening  and 
had  a  small  patch  of  land  to  cultivate.  That  gave  him  a  taste 
for  farming,  which  he  has  followed  during  a  long  life  with 
unusual  success. 

That  is  what  instruction  in  horticulture  in  a  city  school  might 
do  for  many  a  boy  and  many  a  girl ;  and  so  many  a  city  pupil 
might  find  that  priceless  contentment  so  well  described  in  that 
charming  book,  ^'Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  She 
says :  **  The  garden  is  the  place  I  go  to  for  refuge  and  shelter, 
not  the  house.  In  the  house  are  duties  and  annoyances,  ser- 
vants to  exhort  and  admonish,  furniture  and  meals,  but  out 

there  blessings  crowd  round  me   at  every  step, and 

every  flower  and  weed  is  a  friend  and  every  tree  a  lover.  Did 
ever  a  woman  have  so  many  friends?  And  always  the  same, 
always  ready  to  welcome  me  and  fill  me  with  cheerful  thoughts." 

If  there  is  anything  in  gardening  that  will  thus  afifect  even  a 
small  proportion  of  our  children,  by  all  means  let  us  have  it. 
Why  should  a  matter  so  important  be  left  to  chance?  If  all  our 
school-children  for  years  past  had  had  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  charming  wild  flowers,  and  to  learn  how  to  cul- 
tivate vegetables  and  fruits,  large  and  small,  in  school  gardens, 
there  might  have  been  a  hundred  men  like  John  Burroughs,  or 
a  hundred  women  like  Elizabeth,  or  a  thousand  successfiil 
women  horticulturists,  where  there  has  been  one. 

We  hear  much  of  industrial  art  which  refers  to  shopwork, 
much  of  commercial  art  which  relates  to  the  training  of  middle- 
men or  non-producers,  but  almost  nothing  of  agncultural  art 
and  productive  labor  in  the  open.  There  are  too  many  middle- 
men now.  Poor  people,  especially,  are  suflfering  from  them. 
*^  Coal  at  wharf  prices,"  milk  trusts,  witch-hazel  trusts  and  no 
end  of  other  trusts,  furnish  middlemen  the  means  of  making 
profits  out  of  productive  labor.  Recently  Prince  Kropotkin 
said:  '<  According  to  statistics  industrialism  is  destroying  agri- 
culture. There  is  too  much  industrialism.  Anything  that  will 
promote  agriculture  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction."  Then  why 
not  ease  up  on  manual  training  indoors  and  push  manual  train- 
ing out  of  doors  ? 
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Probably  the  advocates  of  industrial  art  and  manual  training 
indoors  believed  them  to  be  productive  of  good  only ;  but  no 
great  amount  of  discernment  is  needed  to  see  their  tendency 
now.  They  tend  toward  factories,  concentration  and  cities. 
Herding  together  to  work,  in  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  city.  A 
factory  is  much  like  a  city  on  a  small  scale,  and  a  few  factories 
will  make  a  city  like  Lawrence,  Lowell  or  Fall  River.  Crowds 
anywhere  are  very  likely  to  make  trouble  sooner  or  later. 

When  young  people  have  no  resources  for  happiness  in  them- 
selves, have  not  been  taught  quiet  pleasures,  such  as  are  found 
in  botany,  bird  study,  mineralogy,  gardening,  painting,  natural 
scenery  and  country  life  generally,  but  must  depend  on  other 
people  almost  entirely  for  their  amusements,  they  are  sure  to 
take  almost  any  means  to  get  into  a  crowd,  to  aim  for  the  city, 
and  to  live  as  they  think  they  must, — well,  if  convenient  and 
easy,  but  in  the  city  anyhow. 

After  every  visit  to  it  they  become  more  discontented.  With 
admiration  they  observe  the  splendid  modern  flat  scintillating 
with  nickel  plate  and  having  a  flash-light  apparatus  that  is  set 
off*  by  pressing  a  button.  They  notice  that  most  of  the  people 
have  short  hours  of  light  labor.  Everybody  seems  to  be  dressed 
up  all  the  time  as  if  going  to  some  entertainment,  and  they  feel 
how  much  more  agreeable  that  is  than  to  be  dressed  down  by 
their  parents  on  account  of  some  neglected  chore.  Their  visits 
may  be  crowded  with  novel  entertainments  which  they  dream 
of  long  afterwards.  And  so  city  people  seem  to  have  a  much 
easier  time  than  country  people. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  industrial  aid  societies  are  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  city  positions?  The  more  country  people 
they  help  into  the  city,  the  more  will  come  to  profit  by  their  aid. 

It  seems  as  if  'every  benevolent  agency  were  taking  just  the 
right  course  to  bring  more  and  more  country  people  into  the 
city.  The  consequences  for  good  or  ill  are  momentous.  One 
of  the  latest  enterprises  of  this  nature  in  this  vicinity  is  the  pur- 
chase of  the  New  England  Conservatory  buildings,  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  Franklin  Square  House,"  perhaps,  **  will  be  man- 
aged with  special  reference  to  out-of-town  girls — ^that  is,  girls 
who  come  from  out  of  town  and  have  no  homes  in  the  city. 
There  will  probably  be  classes  in  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
drawing,  music,  household  economy,  elocution,  etc.  The  house 
will  accommodate  about  four  hundred  girls." 

When  the  four  hundred  limit  has  been  reached  the  enterprise 
will  have  become  so  well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  girls  and 
others,  that  perhaps  four  thousand  more  will  see  the  advantage 
of  leaving  the  country  to  learn  without  cost  many  of  the  branches 
of  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  live  in  the  city  even  on  a 
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small  salary.  Whether  they  will  in  the  end  be  better  and 
happier  women  is  very  uncertain.  If  any  of  them  are  bent 
simply  on  the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  city  life,  the  result 
is  reasonably  certain  to  be  bad. 

If  we  have  not  already  reached  the  deplorable  condition 
resulting  from  the  abandonment  of  the  country  for  the  city  in 
England,  we  are  approaching  it  as  rapidly  as  every  agency, 
good  or  bad,  can  make  us.  The  London  Fortnightly  Keview 
makes  these  comments  on  *'  Decaying  English  Peasantry" : 

**  The  English  peasantry,  once  deemed  the  finest  in  the  world, 
have  left  the  soil  of  England.  They  have  flocked  to  the  great 
cities.  Our  villages  are  half  populated.  And  what  a  popula- 
tion— consisting  chiefly  of  the  maimed  and  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  the  rheumatic,  the  paralytic,  and  the  moribund  !  This, 
manifestly,  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  In  it  are 
involved  issues  of  life  and  death  for  the  nation.  The  exodus 
from  the  country  districts  has  resulted  in  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  our  breed  of  men.  The  healthy  peasants  on  leaving  the 
fields  for  the  slums  and  rookeries  of  our  great  cities  rapidly 
degenerate  and  decay,  and  give  to  the  world  a  more  vitiated 
progeny.  This  is  the  effect  of  unwholesome  food,  of  adulter- 
ated liquor,  of  contaminated  air,  of -unsanitary  dwellings,  and 
of  the  principle  of  free  trade  wickedly  carried  out  with  regard 
to  a  class  of  contagious  diseases  which  poison  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  generations  to  come.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are 
the  words  of  rhetorical  declamation.  They  are  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  Every  one  of  them  is  amply  warranted  by 
statistics  lying  before  me  as  I  write." 

If  there  are  any  blessings  and  opportunities  in  a  country  life, 
any  advantages  of  that  life  over  one  in  the  city,  they  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  children  everywhere.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  concentration  of  people  in  cities  has  furnished  all 
the  conditions  for  the  slums  of  London,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston  and  every  other  large  city.  All  the  people  who  come 
to  cities  cannot  get  high  wages,  and  low  wages  conduce  to 
Kving  in  objectionable  places.  We  have  too  much  concentra- 
tion in  cities.  We  need  separation  most.  The  cities  are  over- 
peopled and  the  country  tinder-peopled. 

Such  industrial  conditions  and  resources  for  pleasure  are 
needed  as  will  make  it  desirable  for  people  to  live  apart,  where 
there  is  room,  light,  air  and  purity,  such  as  the  country  affords. 
Then  with  a  few  congenial  friends  living  within  convenient 
visiting  distances  from  one  another,  good  books,  good  garden- 
ing and  good  farming,  they  will  have  resources  for  happiness 
in  good  measure.  The  most  hopeful  outlook  to  this  end  is  in 
the  establishment  of  school  gardens. 
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THE  FOG  BELL. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  tolling  knell  of  the  weird  fog-bell, 
Sounding  clear  on  the  air,  now  far,  now  near, 
Hath  a  music's  spell  as  it  rings  and  sings, 
*'  Beware — ^take  care. 
Take  care — ^beware," 
It  voices  the  depth  of  old  Neptune's  soul. 
As  over  his  face  the  mist-veils  roll, 
"  Take  care — ^beware. 
Beware — take  care." 
And  wins  our  faith  in  a  hidden  power 
As  it  sings,  '*  All's  well,"  in  the  clouded  hour, 
"  All's  well  on  the  ocean's  swell, 
All'swell— all's  well." 

TEACHERS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  YALE 

.     GRADUATES* 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNBR,   PH.D.,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY, 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

(ConclucUd.) 

WE  have  now  reached  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  story. 
The  really  serious  beginning  of  extended  graduate  in- 
struction in  philosophical  subjects,  as  we  nowadays  are  familiar 
with  it,  was  made  in  1886-87.  There  were  four  teachers,  offer- 
ing courses  in  eight  subjects;  viz.,  the  Ex-President,  Professor 
Ladd,  Prof.  John  Edward  Russell,  of  the  Divinity  School, 
and  Assistant  Prof.  Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  of  the  department 
of  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  The  subjects  offered  were 
<* Locke  and  Berkeley,  one-half  year;  Special  Topics  in  Phi- 
losophy, one-half  year;  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Porter)  ;  Psy- 
chology and  Metaphysics,  and  Lotze's  Microcosmus  (Ladd)  ; 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (Russell);  History  of  Greek  Philoso- 
phy and  Logic  (Tarbell)."  In  1850,  and  later,  Professor 
Porter  gave  attention  in  his  teaching  to  the  latest  advances  in 
British  and  European  philosophy.  With  the  beginning  of  this 
third  period  and  the  earlier  labors  of  Professor  Ladd,  there  ap- 
peared a  more  liberal   and   critical  recognition  of  European 
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philosophy y  especially  that  of  Germany,  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half. 

Since  1886  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  nine  profes- 
sors, five  instructors,  seven  lecturers  and  five  assistants  con-f 
ducting  the  work  of  the  department,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
six  teachers,  whose  average  term  of  office  has  been  nearly  four 
and  one-half  years.  This  work  has  comprised  the  preparation 
to  give  a  grand  total  of  two  hundred  and  four  separate  **  an- 
nual "  courses  in  sixty-seven  specifically  different  subjects,  so 
far  as  the  distinction  of  titles  is  concerned.  If  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  different  subjects  offered  by  each  of  the 
twenty-six  instructors  we  find  the  total  to  be  ninety-three. 
This  reveals  that  two  fifths  of  the  progressive  work  in  this 
period  has  been  duplicated  from  time  to  time  in  the  courses  of 
the  different  teachers.  (Nine  teachers,  however,  viz.,  two 
professors  and  seven  lecturers,  have  offered  only  one  subject 
each.)  This  is  a  very  encouraging  indication  of  the  active 
healthiness  of  a  modern  academical  department  in  its  daily 
class-room  work.  These  totals  do  not  include  the  rather  in- 
creasing number  of  undergraduate  courses  which  have  been 
announced  as  open  to  graduate  students.  The  average  number 
of  courses  offered  annually  during  this  period  is  almost  sixteen. 
The  average  number  of  courses  offered  by  each  officer  of  the 
department  is  almost  eight,  while  each  course  has  averaged 
three  repetitions,  or  has  been  offered  once  every  four  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-eight  subjects  have  not  been  re- 
peated, leaving  thirty-nine  with  five  repetitions  on  the  average. 
The  average  number  of  different  subjects  annually  given  is 
slightly  over  five. 

The  scope  and  progress  of  the  instruction  given  are  most  force- 
fully seen  in  a  list  of  the  topics  offered  during  the  last  period. 
These  subjects  tell  their  own  story  so  completely  that  I  venture 
simply  to  enumerate  them  serialim.  The  most  surprising  feature 
in  this  work  is  the  expansion  and  specialization  in  spite  of  the 
greater  or  less  repetition  which  is  inevitable  during  such  a  term 
of  years.  The  numbers  following  the  titles  in  this  list  indicate 
the  times  they  were  offered  annually :  Locke  and  Berkeley 
(3),  special  topics  in  philosophy  (3),  theory  of  knowledge  (7), 
psychology  (10),  metaphysics  (6),  Lotze's  Microcosmus  (4), 
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philosophy  of  religion  (ii),  history  of  Greek  philosophy  (4), 
logic  (4),  encyclopedia  of  philosophy  (i),  Schopenhauer's  sys* 
tem  (3),  Kant's  system,  in  whole  or  in  part  (9),  philosophical 
basis  of  theism  (9)^  Hegel's  system,  in  whole  or  in  part  (5)^ 
physiological  psychology  (6),  history  of  modem  philosophy 
(3),  history  of  British  philosophy  (5),  Green's  philosophical 
system  (i),  philosophy  and  ethics  (i),  Hartmann's  system  (i)» 
history  of  Scottish  philosophy  (i),  psychology  and  philosophy 
(i),  history  of  seventeenth  century  philosophy  (2),  introduc-^ 
tion  to  philosophy  (4),  pedagogics  (2),  abnormal  psychology 
(i),  history  of  psychology  (i),  Swedish  philosophy  (2),  Ori« 
ental  philosophy  (i),  philosophical  seminary  (2),  Christian 
ethics  (6),  comparative  religion  (5),  psychology  and  philoso- 
phy of  education  (i),  experimental  psychology  (15)9  evidences 
of  Christianity  (i),  history  of  social  ethics  (3),  Spencer's  sys- 
tem (i),  discussions  in  philosophy  (6),  research  in  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  (6),  educational  psychology  (3),  research  work 
in  pedagogy  (i),  elements  of  psycho-physics  (i),  psychological 
optics  ( I ),  history  of  ethics  (2),  history  of  Semitic  religions 
(3),  social  problems  ( I ),  Wundt's  system  of  philosophy  (i), 
Herbart's  system  of  philosophy  (i),  Locke's  '*  Essay"  (2)^ 
philosophical  criticism  (3),  philosophy  of  history  (i),  national 
systems  of  education  (i),  history  of  religion  (3)  beginnings 
of  religion  (i),  philosophy  and  literature  (3),  history  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  (i),  pedagogical  seminary  (i),  history  of 
education  (3),  philosophy  of  evolution  (i),  philosophy  of  the 
early  Church  Fathers  (3),  philosophy  of  empiricism  (i),  his- 
tory of  aesthetics  (2),  philosophy  of  mind  (2),  pre-Socratic 
philosophy  (2),  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  (i),  Aristotle's  psy- 
chology (i),  psychology  of  expression  (i).  Such  has  been 
the  aggregate  and  varied  provision  in  projected  lines  of  study 
and  research  made  for  the  advanced  training  of  students  in  this 
department  in  this  one  university  I 

One  might  well  inquire  what  is  the  value,  or  even  the  pro- 
priety, of  such  details  in  an  account  of  this  kind.  The  secret 
is  perfectly  open,  and  has  two  distinct  aspects.  The  first  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  Of  the  twenty-six  teachers  on  the  Yale  staff  in 
this  period,  six  professors,  four  instructors,  the  seven  lecturers 
and  the  five  assistants  are  themselves  Yale  graduates.     Only 
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SIX  of  these  twenty-two  alumni  are  bachelors  of  the  college. 
Five  of  the  twenty-six  have  been  officers  in  special  departments 
of  the  university  other  than  that  of  philosophy — ^the  divinity 
department  contributing  the  largest  number. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  secret  is  that  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-one  special  officers  of  the  department  have  taught  in 
the  department,  or  have  been  given  a  modicum  of  responsibility 
in  its  work  as  a  part  of  their  graduate  training.  This  peda- 
gogical aspect  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  fruitful  features 
of  the  whole  work  of  teaching.  It  is  this,  in  a  large  measure* 
which  gives  reason  to  the  report  about  to  be  made.  Since 
1888  this  has  been  [the  climax  of  the  university  training  Yale 
has  vouchsafed  to  her  philosophical  sons. 

This  statistical  history  of  the  labor  of  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy should,  were  it  to  be  complete  in  every  respect,  include 
an  account  of  the  number  of  the  students  who  have  been  regis- 
tered in  each  of  the  courses  since  1886,  and  of  the  total  number 
who  have  received  advanced  degrees  on  the  basis  of  their  work 
in  this  department.  This  part  of  the  story  must  be  omitted,  in- 
teresting as  it  would  be,  since  the  material  involved  has  not 
been  available.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  what  follows,  since  many  of  the  Yale  teachers  of 
philosophy  have  not  been  graduates  of  this  department,  which 
intimates  that  one's  training  and  one's  actual  teaching  are  not 
always  officially  co-ordinated. 

The  returns  of  special  inquiries,  made  by  questionnaires  in 
the  interest  of  this  record,  warrant  a  description  of  the  peda- 
gogical "  output"  of  the  Yale  philosophical  training  in  the  more 
recent  years  along  the  following  lines.  There  are  forty-three 
students  from  the  last  two  periods,  including  five  prior  to  1881- 
82,  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  last  few  years  in 
giving  philosophical  instruction  in  institutions  of  various  grades. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  the  previously  mentioned  bachelors 
from  1794  to  1881,  and  omitting  names  recounted,  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  sixty-five  Yale-trained  teachers  who  have  per- 
formed academical  offices  at  the  altar  of  reason.  Of  these  forty- 
three  teachers,  Yale  has  conferred,  since  1884,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  upon  twenty-two  men  and  three  women* 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  degree  has  also  been  con- 
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ferred,  for  work  in  the  philosophical  department,  upon  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  others  who  have  not  entered  teaching  as 
a  profession.  There  are  at  least  twelve  additional  .Yale  doctors 
to  be  added  to  such  an  account.  This  would  give  thirty-five 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  conferred  from  1889  ^^  1899. 
A  recent  report  from  Harvard  University  shows  that  she  has 
granted  this  degree  twenty-four  times  for  philosophy  during  a 
period  three  times  as  long  or  since  1870.  Fourteen  of  the  Yale 
teachers  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Yale, 
Three  have  received  both  of  these  degrees  from  Yale,  and  ten 
of  the  forty-three  now  have  both  of  these  degrees.  Yale  has 
conferred  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon  four  and  that  of 
bachelor  of  arts  upon  nine  of  the  total  number.  One  of  these 
teachers  has  no  Yale  degree,  having  spent  only  one  year  in 
study  in  this  department,  and  two  have  no  advanced  Yale 
degree.  Thirty  of  the  teachers  began  their  philosophical  stud- 
ies at  Yale  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  following  twenty- 
three  institutions  (the  numbers  indicating  the  candidates  from 
each  institution  named)  :  Amherst  (4),  Western  College  (3), 
Smith  (2),  Augustana  College  (2)  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Iowa,  New  York  University,  Williams  College, 
Western  Reserve,  Lebanon  Valley,  University  of  California, 
Middlebury,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Toronto, 
Olivet  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Otterbein,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Gustavus  Adolphus,  Trinity,  Carleton,  Ouachita  Bap- 
tist College  and  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.*  Eight  of 
the  teachers  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
elsewhere  after  their  divinity  and  philosophy  study  at  Yale, 
four  from  the  American  universities  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Clark, 
Harvard  and  Chicago ;  and  four  from  the  German  universities 
of  Leipzig  (3)  and  Freiburg  in  Baden.  The  returns  to  the  in- 
quiries reveal  that  the  average  number  of  years  of  graduate  and 
divinity  residence  at  Yale  for  each  of  the  teachers  is  more  than 
two  and  three  fourths  years,  showing  that  those  who  have  not 
been  candidates  for  the  advanced  degree  have  remained  for  a 
period  of  time  almost  equal  to  the  present  usual  requirements 
for  this  degree ;  namely,  three  years. 


*  These  will  not,  of  coarse,  be  confused  with  the  possible,  and  by  far  greater,  number  of  insti- 
tutions represented  by  their  alumni  among  all  the  graduate  students  in  philosophy  daring  the 
period  in  question. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  field  of  work  which  has  been  occu- 
pied by  these  teachers.  Thirty-seven  institutions,  twenty-six 
American  and  four  foreign  colleges  and  universities,  and  seven 
academical  and  normal  institutes  have  had  one  or  more  of  these 
Yale  students  on  their  faculties,  according  to  the  following  dis- 
tribution*: Wesleyan  (Conn.)  (2),  Union,  Yale  (16),  Will- 
iams, Harvard,  Amherst,  Ohio  University,  University  of  Iowa 
(3),  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Western  Reserve  (2),  Adelphi  College,  University  of  Illinois 
(2),  University  of  Michigan  (2),  University  of  Chicago  (3), 
University  of  California,  Smith  College  (2),  Trinity  College 
(N.  C.)  (2),  De  Pauw  University,  New  York  University  (2), 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Butler  College,  Upsala  College, 
Jewell  Lutheran  College,  Knox  College,  Central  Turkey  Col- 
lege, the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  the  Doshisha,  the 
Imperial  Normal  School  (Japan),  McMaster  University, 
(Ontario),  Natchitoches  State  Normal  School  (La.),  Male 
High  School,  Louisville  (Ky.),  Williams  Memorial  Institute, 
Jersey  City  High  and  Training  School,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Lake 
Seminaries.  The  total  number  of  academic  positions  which 
have  been  filled  aggregates  seventy-five.  Omitting  ranking 
and  promotions,  the  number  becomes  sixty.  (The  appended 
list  includes  the  recent  and  present  teachers.) 

The  rank  of  the  instruction  maintained  by  the  Yale  teachers 
is  further  instanced  by  this  fact.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
**  Graduate  Handbook,*'  there  were  twenty-four  American  insti- 
tutions giving  instruction  in  philosophy  in  graduate  schools. 
In  seven  of  these,  or  more  than  one  fourth,  there  were  eleven  of 
these  teachers  engaged  in  giving  that  instruction.  This  is  triply 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  Harvard,  Clark,  Cornell 
and  Columbia— not  to  mention  others— are  increasing  their 
representation  in  the  faculty  of  many  institutions. 

The  foregoing  facts  aid  one  in  estimating  the  value  of  Yale's 
products  institutionally,  so  to  speak.  Teaching,  however,  is 
such  a  vocation  that  it  can  be  estimated  a  little  more  accurately. 
Since  most  of  the  work  continues  through  the  academic  year  it 


'The  order  in  nsmlnf  for  the  mott  part  U  chronological,  ahowing  the  Inatitntiona  In  the  order 
in  which  they  called  the  Yale  teachera.  The  numbers,  when  occnrring,  indicate  the  nmnber  of 
difierent  persona  of  the  Uat  of  forty-three  on  each  faculty  at  some  time  during  the  period. 
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is  interesting  to  note  the  following  facts.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  thirty-eight  of  the  Yale  teachers,  the 
remaining  five  not  being  available,  have  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing since  the  conferment  of  the  Yale  degrees  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  !  This  yields  an  average  of  about  seven  and 
one  fourth  years  of  teaching  done  by  each  of  these  graduates. 
The  aggregate  number  of  years  of  absence  from  the  university 
since  completing  their  studies  is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
or  an  individual  average  of  nine  and  one  sixth  years.  This 
leaves  less  than  two  years  each  for  later  study  and  other  delays 
and  hindrances  before  teaching  has  been  entered  upon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-four  of  the  teachers  have  studied  else- 
where a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  since  their  residence 
at  Yale. 

Literary  activity  is  often  chosen  as  a  popular,  and  at  times  as 
a  technical,  standard  of  measurement.  Much  might  be  admit- 
ted in  favor  of  such  a  gauge,  but  this  admission  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  full  justification  of  the  claim  that  this  is  the  sole  or  chief 
pedagogical  standard.  **  Teacher  "  and  *'  writer  "  are  not  essen- 
tially, nor  necessarily,  equal  terms.  However,  we  expect  inten- 
sively trained  teachers  to  be  writers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  Yale  teachers  have  written,  as  well  as  taught.  Any 
account  of  this  literary  output  must  be  prefaced  with  explicit, 
and,  were  there  space,  full  reference  to  the  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  Yale  philosophical  staflf.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
philosophical  literature  produced  on  the  Yale  campus  has  grown 
out  of  the  work  in  the  class  and  lecture  rooms.  We  have 
already  noted  something  of  the  late  President's  writings.  Pro- 
fessor Ladd,  however,  under  whose  interest  and  labors  the 
growth  of  the  department  has  been  most  marked,  has  excelled 
in  this  form  of  activity.  In  the  psychological  trilogy  produced 
from  1887  to  1895,  he  has  outdone  the  whole  previous  history  of 
psychology.  Aristotle  wrote  one  book  on  the  soul ;  Christian 
Wolflf  ventured  two ;  but  here  and  now  we  have  three  works, 
logically  separated  and  distinguished.  There  are  also  the  three 
philosophical  texts  and  treatises,  the  *'  Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy," the  **  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,"  and  the  "Theory  of 
Reality,"  which  likewise  represent  much  of  the  result  of  teach- 
ing.   The  promise  of  similar  development  of  Yale  energy  in 
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the  future  is  not  small.  Yale's  influence  in  the  academic  life  of 
the  country  is  virtually  compounded  through  these  texts  and  the 
graduate  teachers  meeting  in  distant  class  rooms.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  three  smaller  texts  in  psychology  by  Professor 
Ladd  which  have  been  passing  into  almost  every  class  room. 
The  literary  output  of  the  psychological  laboratory  should  also 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  just  that  these  Yale  teachers  should  rely  too  much 
upon  the  literary  productivity  of  the  "home"  department. 
That  this  has  not  been  done  entirely  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
following  summary  of  the  bibliographies  of  these  teachers. 
This  record  begins  with  1889,  so  the  period  covered  is  barely 
a  decade.  •  The  total  number  of  books  published  is  twenty-nine, 
by  fifteen  authors,  six  works  being  in  Turkish  and  in  Japanese. 
Four  of  the  books  are  editings  and  three  are  translations  into 
English.  Six  new  books  and  translations  are  in  manuscript, 
but  not  published.  The  contributions  to  periodical  literature  by 
twenty-five  of  the  teachers  aggregates  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
articles,  which  may  be  classified  thus :  philosophical  and  psy- 
chological, thirty-eight  ;  articles  reporting  researches,  etc.,  thirty- 
eight  ;  educational,  twenty ;  theological,  nine ;  historical,  five ; 
and  on  general  subjects,  six ;  besides  these,  eleven  teachers 
report  numerous  "  minor  articles  and  published  addresses  on 
various  subjects." 

After  this  general  nummary  of  the  work  at  Yale  and  of  Yale 
teachers  since  1886,  we  should  not  neglect  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  limitations  of  such  an  estimation  of  pedagogical  efiiciency. 
What  do  the  statistical  results  show?  It  is  true  that  **  figures 
tell  us  a  fine  deal,  and  we  couldn't  get  along  without  them ;  but 
they  don't  tell  us  about  folk's  feelings,"  as  Adam  Bede  observes. 
The  overaccurate  person  might  demand  an  improvement  in  our 
figures.  If  we  could  get  an  exact  mathematical  statement  of 
Yale's  philosophical  influences,  the  account  would  read  thus 
before  we  could  have  the  final  reduction:  Yale  is  one  of  a 
^number  of  institutions.  She  has  so  and  so  many  instruct- 
ors, who  are  a ^percentage  of  the  aggregate  number  of  all 

teachers  in  all  institutions.     She  has  a number  of  students, 

being  a  —percentage  of  all  students  everywhere.  She  grad- 
uates a ^percentage  of  all  alumni  annually.      A per- 
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centage  of  her  alumni  is  called  to  teach  philosophical  subjects, 

who  are  a  percentage  of  all  the  philosophy  teachers  in 

the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  since  her  influence  is  inter- 
national.    These  Yale  teachers  give  a aggregate  number 

of  hours  of  instruction  annually,  which  is  a  ^percentage  of 

all  hours  of  instruction  in  philosophy  given  by  all  teachers. 

In  their  classes  these  Yale   teachers  have   a   ^number  of 

students,  who  are  a ^percentage  of  all  students  of  philosophy  1 

But  I  desist.  We  should  be  brought  no  nearer  that  conversion 
of  such  percentages  as  would  tell  us  how  far  the  personal  in- 
fluences of  the  teacher  in  the  class  room  extends,  nor  how  ideas 
come  to  be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  fashion  our  civilization. 
Instead  of  frigid  exponents,  I  offer,  in  conclusion,  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  tend  to  show  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the 
influences  of  Yale's  life  and  thinking.  The  religious  aspects 
of  Yale's  philosophical  attitude  are  seen,  first,  in  the  early  com- 
bination of  the  metaphysical  and  the  theological  function  in  one 
and  the  same  person ;  second,  in  the  theological  training  which 
has  entered  into  the  equipment  of  each  one  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  fullest  measure  of  responsibility  for  Yale's  attitude ; 
third,  in  the  fact  that  divinity  teachers  have  come  over  into  the 
general  philosophical  department,  but  not,  as  one  might  fancy, 
to  offset  any  supposed  irreligion  among  the  philosophers ;  and,, 
lastly,  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  actual  work  accomplished  has 
been  done  under  cover  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  with 
the  intent  of  establishing  valid  grounds  for  theistic  hopes  and 
ideals.  Throughout  the  two  centuries,  Yale's  philosophical 
spirit  has  been  prosaic,  logical  and  critical.  Thought  conse- 
quences have  always  been  exacted,  perhaps  *^  in  excess,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rhetorical  and  the  aesthetic."  It  has  not  devel- 
oped a  brilliancy  that  soon  flickers,  nor  has  it  fostered  has^ 
conclusions  that  must  later  be  set  aside  for  a  fresh  rethinking 
of  the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  the  meaning  of  life.  This- 
spirit  has  not  been  narrow  nor  prejudicial.  In  its  recent  forms, 
especially,  this  spirit  has  been  most  catholic,  embracing  the 
proffers  of  science,  literature  and  theology,  as  these  forms  of 
human  effort  have  expanded.  With  this  freedom  of  thought 
the  spirit  has  ever  maintained  a  unity  of  interesls.  Here  is 
the  power  and  here  is  the  enduring  fabric  of  the  life  of  thia 
spirit. 
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EDITORIAL 

T^  R.  FRANK  H.  PALMER,  who  has  been  for  over  nine  years 
j^  Y_  associate  editor  of  Education,  has  purchased  my  interests, 
and  will  hereafter  conduct  the  magazine.  It  was  ten  years 
last  November  since  my  purchase  of  Education.  It  was  a  hazard- 
ous experiment  for  one  who  knew  nothing  about  getting  advertise- 
ments, was  acquainted  with  few  educational  people,  and  had  not  a 
dollar  to  put  into  the  magazine  (after  buying  it)  to  push  it.  It  was 
then  losing  ground,  and  one  of  the  first  words  to  meet  my  eye  in  an 
educational  exchange  ran  thus,  "  Education  is  in  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf."  But  the  magazine  did  not  die.  Rather,  the  subscription  lists 
have  lengthened,  the  advertising  patronage  has  increased,  and  the 
property  is  now  worth  several  times  what  it  was  then.  Education 
is  probably  the  only  high-class  educational  magazine  in  this  country 
which  has  ever  been  able  to  afford  support  for  its  owners  and  not 
require  the  investment  of  any  capital  additional  to  the  purchasing 
price.  The  list  of  magazines  which  has  eaten  into  the  capital  of  their 
owners  is  not  short.  That  this  has  not  been  our  case  is  due  to  much 
hard  work  and  the  loyal  support  of  a  noble  and  steadfast  constituency. 
My  heart  has  been  gladdened  by  many  kind  words  from  subscribers 
and  contributors  who  have  come  to  our  office  during  these  years,  and 
by  very  many  kind  messages  from  those  whose  faces  we  have  never 
seen.  For  all  these  kindly  words,  helpful  suggestions  or  useful  criti- 
cisms I  feel  deeply  grateful.  No  one  realizes  more  than  myself  that 
the  high  ideal  toward  which  we  have  striven  has  by  no  means  been 
reached,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  a  magazine  which  would  be  a  help 
to  those  who  read  it.  If  we  have  been  partly  successful  it  is  deep 
cause  for  thankfulness.  Education  now  passes  to  Mr.  Palmer  with 
my  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  carrying  forward  this  good  work. 
It  is  for  him  no  untried  venture,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  will 
deserve  and  receive  the  increasing  support  of  the  leading  educators  of 
our  country. 

Frank  H.  Kasson. 

AFTER  more  than  nine  years'  association  with  Mr.  Frank  H.  Kas- 
son in  the  arduous  work  of  editing  and  publishing  Education  it 
has  seemed  best  to  him  to  withdraw,  for  purely  personal  reasons, 
and  I  have  assumed  charge  of  the  enterprise  as  Managing  Editor.     It 
gives  me  pleasure  here  to  testify  to  the  zeal,  single-mindedness  and 
steadfast  devotion  to  details  which  has  always  characterized  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  retiring  Editor.  This  has  had  public  recognition  in 
the  increasing  business  which  has  been  steadily  drawn  to  the  magazine 
in  all  these  years.  I  am  personally  indebted  to  Mr.  Kasson  for  the 
many  things  I  have  learned  in  this  long  apprenticeship.  All  readers 
of  Education  will  join  me  in  wishing  him  God-speed  wherever  he 
may  go  and  in  whatsoever  further  service  he  may  be  engaged.  It  is 
with  a  due  sense  of  humility  that  I  take  up  the  duties  of  the  Managing 
Editorship.  But  the  anxiety  which  one  might  naturally  feel  in  assum- 
ing such  a  responsibility  is  greatly  relieved  by  my  surpassing  good  for- 
tune in  having  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  Editor.  Dr.  Boone  will 
bring  to  the  magazine  the  results  of  his  ripe  scholarship,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  teachers  and  his  familiarity  with  all  educational  affairs. 
He  will  cooperate  with  me  from  Cincinnati.  The  East  and  tlie  West 
will  thus  be  more  completely  covered,  making  Education  even  more 
distinctly  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  a  national  educational  magazine. 
Following  in  the  main  the  same  conservative  lines  as  heretofore,  its 
scope  will  be  somewhat  broadened,  and  such  new  features  will  be 
introduced  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  progress  in  this  great  profession  of  pedagogy.  I  earnestly 
bespeak  the  kind  consideration  and  good  will  of  educators  throughout 
the  country. 

Frank  H.  Palmer. 

WE  heartily  second  the  suggestion  emanating  from  several  differ- 
ent influential  quarters,  and  ably  considered  editorially  in  the 
May  number  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Educational 
Review^  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  become  an  executive 
department,  and  the  commissioner  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  with  an 
adequate  salary  and  with  suitably  paid  assistants.  This  is  a  reform 
which  is  bound  to  come,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

aUPERINTENDENT  SEAVER,  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
has  just  issued  a  report  under  the  title  of  "  School  Document 
No.  3,  1901,"  which  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  live 
subject  of  electives  in  the  secondary  schools.  Mr.  Seaver  writes  on 
this  subject  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  trained 
theorist,  but  also  from  that  of  a  long,  practical  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  schools  to-day.  He 
has  thought  out  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  gives  us  the  results  in 
a  clear  and  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  broadening  the  high 
school  curriculum,  and  affording  pupils  the  opportunity  to  elect,  under 
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suitable  mpenrision,  such  branches  as  will  be  of  most  Taloe  to  tfaem 
in  after  life.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  three  fourths  of  all  the  fa^;fa 
school  pupils  in  Boston  now  follow  a  course  of  study  which  is  **  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  good  general  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life."  It 
is  a  common  course  for  all,  fixed  in  its'  details  bj  the  committee,  and 
is  not  to  be  departed  from  save  as  they  may  enact.  The  superintend- 
ent  would  substitute  a  much  broader  scheme,  giving  larger  liberty  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  with  the  advice  of  teachers  and 
guardians.  There  is  a  necessity  for  the  change  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  new  subjects  have  clamored  for  admission  to  the  curriculum 
that  its  old,  comparatively  simple  character  has  been  destroyed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  period  given  to  school  work  has  not  been  in- 
creased. No  pupil  can,  therefore,  be  thorough  in  all  branches.  But 
rather  than  throw  out  any  of  the  studies,  all  of  which  are  important 
and  useful,  Mr.  Seaver  would  give  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to 
select  such  as  will  be  most  fitting  and  advantageous  to  his  particular 
case.  He  would  also  reform  the  whole  system  of  diplomas.  He 
would  have  these  show  that  in  each  branch  of  study  pursued  the  pupil 
had  achieved  the  required  rank ;  and,  also,  they  should  show  in  what 
studies  the  holder  has  accomplished  the  results  which  are  equal  to 
the  wprk  of  a  complete  course  entitling  him  to  graduation.  It  is  con- 
tended that  such  an  elective  course  would  induce  many  to  go  to  the 
high  schools,  who  will  not  do  'SO  under  a  system  which  obliges  them 
to  give  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  studies  which  neither  they  nor 
their  guardians  esteem  really  valuable  and  helpful.  Mr.  Seaver 
answers  fully  and  carefully  the  stock  objections  to  such  an  extension 
of  the  elective  course  to  the  high  schools.  His  report  is  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
who  are  responsible  for  the  government  and  work  of  the  secondary 
schools. 
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THE  NEW  ERA  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA    TO     ERECT    MEDICAL  LABORA- 
TORIES  ON  A   COMPLETE   SCALE. 

THE  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  conver- 
sion of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  from  a  theoretical 
to  a  practical  and  demonstrative  science.  This  momentous 
change,  than  which  nothing  more  revolutionary  and  beneficent  has 
been  achieved  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
race,  has  been  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  laboratories  in  which 
research  in  medical  science  might  be  conducted.  Such  laboratories, 
first  established  in  Germany,  then  in  France,  and  now  in  all  civilized 
and  enlightened  countries,  have  added  a  great  wealth  of  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing provided  methods  of  preventing  and  combating  disease  that  already 
have  robbed  many  of  the  most  direful  of  their  chief  terrors.  Hitherto 
America  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  foreign  countries  in  the  provision 
for  scientific  studies  in  medicine  and  in  incentives  to  their  prosecution. 
While  this  aspect  of  medical  education  has  not  been  wholly  disregarded 
in  this  country,  the  limitations  placed  upon  institutions  of  learning  by 
their  inability  to  provide  adequately  out  of  their  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  laboratories,  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
American  medicine.  In  other  countries  the  national  and  municipal 
governments  have  done  readily  what  in  this  country  is  left  to  private 
inclination  and  benefaction. 

In  view  of  these  contingencies  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  medical  laboratory,  which  in  completeness  and  equipment 
shall  be  without  a  rival  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy and  important.  It  will  cost,  exclusive  of  grounds  and  equip- 
ment, more  than  $500,000.  Intended,  as  it  is,  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  students  and  the  carrying  on  of  research  in  the  subjects  of 
physiology,  pathology  and  pharmacodynamics,  in  which  departments 
of  medicine  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  the  past  and  may 
be  predicted  for  the  future,  this  event  is  one  of  national  and  not  merely 
of  local  interest.  When  it  is  recalled  how  definite  now  is  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  what  extent  the  discovery  of 
the  uses  and  functions  of  the  various  organs,  the  precise  nature  of  their 
possible  lesions  and  derangements,  and  the  definite  action  of  remedial 
agents,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  felief  of  suffering  and  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  how,  in  a  few  years,  we  have  been  taught 
that  harmful  micro-organisms — ^the  so-called  germs — are  the  causes  of 
many  diseases,  and  by  what  means  their  ravages  may  be  combatted, 
the  most  enthusiastic  forecasts  for  future  discoveries  in  medicine  may 
well  fall  short  of  the  actual  achievements.  Hence  it  is  that  the  under- 
taking the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  for  itself  is  one  that  must 
commend  itself  to  all  educators,  to  all  students,  and  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  material  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
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The  Trustees  are  also  contemplating  the  erection,  in  the  future, 
of  a  new  Medical  Hall,  Anatomical  Building  and  auxiliary  buildings, 
which  will  adjoin  the  new  laboratory  about  to  be  erected,  and  which 
will  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  medicine,  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  new  Medical  Laboratory  Building,  which  will  be  erected  at 
once,  will  be  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  will  be  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Hamilton  Walk,  between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
streets.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height  above  a  high  base- 
ment, and  measures  340  feet  front  by  nearly  200  feet  in  depth.  The 
long  front  faces  north,  securing  a  maximum  amount  of  the  best  light 
for  laboratory  purposes.  All  along  the  front  are  arranged  small 
rooms  for  research,  rooms  for  professors  and  their  assistants,  a  library, 
etc. :  these  open  into  a  private  corndor,  so  that  men  employed  in 
these  rooms  may  pursue  their  work  without  interruption  from  students 
passing  through  the  main  halls. 

Perfect  lighting  of  all  the  laboratories  has  been  obtained,  the  courts 
being  large  enough,  with  the  low  front  building,  to  furnish  good  north 
light  to  Uie  Laboratory  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacodynamics  on  the 
first  floor,  and  to  the  large  laboratories  on  the  second  floor  devoted  to 
Pathology,  where  microscopic  work  is  done, — the  north  front  of  these 
rooms  facing  on  the  courtyard  being  made  almost  wholly  of  glass  and 
extending  higher  than  the  front,  so  that  steady  north  light  will  be 
thrown  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

The  first  floor  of  the  new  laboratories  will  be  devoted  to  physiology 
and  pharmacodynamics.  The  portion  assigned  to  the  former  consists 
of  one  large  laboratory  for  practical  instruction,  one  for  general  research 
work,  twenty  rooms  devoted  to  sub-section  teaching,  research  work, 
rooms  for  professors,  etc.  The  section  which  will  be  devoted  to  phar- 
macodynamics consists  of  one  large  laboratory  for  practical  pharma- 
codynamics, a  laboratory  for  teaching  practical  pharmacy,  44  feet  by 
142  feet ;  another  for  general  pharmacodynamics,  44  feet  by  65  feet ; 
besides  a  museum  and  ten  rooms  for  original  research  work,  etc.  The 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building  will  be  used  for  demonstrative 
work. 

The  second  floor  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  pathology.  An 
examination  of  the  commodious  plans  will  disclose  the  purpose  of  the 
pathological  laboratory.  After  providing  for  lectures  upon  general 
topics  in  pathology,  the  chief  provision  is  for  laboratory  instruction. 
The  entire  north  front  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  laboratories  for 
advanced  students  in  pathology  and  pathological  bacteriology,  and  to 
the  special  research  and  assistants'  rooms.  Each  of  the  advanced 
laboratories  measures  31  feet  by  44  feet.  The  east  wing  accom- 
modates the  laboratory  of  experimental  pathology,  while  the  west 
wing  is  occupied  by  the  museum  of  pathological  specimens.  This 
latter,  which  measures  44  feet  by  65  feet,  adjoins  the  demonstration 
hall  of  morbid  anatomy,  which,  ball  communicates  with  the  general 
pathological-histological  laboratory.  The  last  laboratory,  the  front  of 
which  is  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  glass,  is  located  in  a  section  of 
the  building  looking  north  into  a  spacious  court.     This  room,  37  feet 
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by  too  fret,  will  teat  one  hmidred  students,  and  will  be  deroled 
entirely  to  microscopical  wotk^  for  which,  on  acooont  of  the  <*Tfrllnit: 
lighting,  ft  will  be  admirably  adapted*  In  order  to  combine  in  one 
harmonious  whole  the  study  of  the  microscopical  features  of  dwrawd 
organs  and  the  gross  alterations  in  them,  the  patfaological-histi^ogicil 
laboratory,  the  laboratory  of  morbid  or  gross  pathological  anatomy, 
and  the  museum  of  pathology  are  made  closely  commnnicatii^  and 
freely  accessible  one  from  the  other.  Another  section  ci  the  building, 
of  equal  size  with  the  first,  and  also  looking  north  into  the  comt,  is 
subdivided  into  three  smaller  laboratories  for  the  instruction  in  com- 
parative (pathology  of  animal  diseases),  neurological  (pathology  of 
nervous  diseases),  and  surgical  pathology.  The  same  method  of 
lighting,  with  enormous  glass  windows,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
group  of  laboratories.  Finally,  the  west  wing  of  the  building  will 
also  provide  for  photographic  and  microphotographic  outfits.  The 
laboratory  is  designed  on  such  a  liberal  scale  that  ample  space  is 
afforded  for  expansion.  The  capacity  of  the  laboratories,  the  number 
of  research  rooms,  and  the  provision  for  securing  abundant  light  at  all 
seasons,  mark  it  as  modern  beyond  competition. 

Besides  the  numerous  laboratories,  research  rooms,  etc.,  there  are 
four  lecture  rooms  in  the  building.  The  two  marked  ^*  Demonstration 
Rooms"  on  the  plan,  each  seat  185  students.  These  lecture  rooms 
communicate  with  two  preparation  rooms  each.  At  the  rear  of  the 
building  there  are  two  large  lecture  rooms,  each  seating  400  students. 
To  avoid  confusion  between  lectures,  the  corridors  and  stairways  are 
so  arranged  that  one  class  enters  the  large  lecture  room  from  one  side 
as  the  other  class  leaves  it  from  the  opposite  side.  Students  enter  these 
rooms  from  a  landing  at  the  main  stair  midway  between  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  floor  of  the  lecture  room  is  on  a  level  with  the 
basement,  and  the  lecturer  will  enter  directly  from  the  basement  level, 
and  all  specimens  needed  to  illustrate  the  lectures  will  be  brought 
through  this  entrance,  thus  saving  the  crossing  of  the  halls  through 
which  classes  move. 

The  most  modern  apparatus  will  be  employed  in  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  the  building. 

While  the  new  Laboratory  Building  about  to  be  erected  will  be 
unexcelled,  it  nevertheless  is  only  one  of  the  group  of  buildings  for 
the  teaching  of  medical  science,  the  construction  of  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  These,  with  the  present 
large  medical  hall,  laboratories  and  hospitals,  will  form  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  largest  groups  of  buildings  in  existence,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  medicine.  The  architectural  construe- 
tion  of  the  entire  group  will  correspond  with  that  of  the  dormitories 
of  the  University,  the  same  architects  having  been  engaged  to  design 
the  new  Medical  Laboratories. 
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ENGLISH    PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

The  English  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a  special  report  on 
' '  Preparatory  Schools  for  Boys :  Their  Place  in  English  Secondary 
Education/'  The  title  implies  at  once  that  these  preparatories  are  a 
part  of  secondary  education  which  is  thus  marked  off  from  the  domain 
of  the  '^  public  elementary  schools." 

The  distinction  is  emphasized  in  the  introduction  to  the  volume, 
which  sketches  the  history  of  the  first  of  the  preparatory  schools.  It 
was  started  in  1837  by  private  effort,  and  is  taken  by  the  author  of  the 
introduction  as  a  type  of  schools  that  have  become  an  ''  important 
factor  in  national  life."  The  founder  of  this  school,  Lieutenant 
Maiden,  numbered  among  his  firm  supporters  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
and  in  early  years  the  boys  of  this  preparatory  passed  on  to  Rugby. 
The  school  belonged,  in  fact,  to  that  reform  movement  which  will  be 
forever  associated  with  Arnold's  name. 

His  action  was  directed  to  the  great  endowed,  or  so  called  ^'  public 
schools,"  in  which  the  ^lite  men  of  the  nation  received  their  training, 
and  of  which  Arnold  said,  emphasizing  the  words  of  another :  ^*  I  am 
afraid  the  fact  is  indeed  indisputable.  Public  schools  are  the  very 
seats  and  nurseries  of  vice."  He  determined  to  make  Rugby  a  type 
of  what  he  believed  such  schools  should  be,  and  the  stress  of  his 
efforts,  as  is  well  known,  was  upon  the  things  that  make  for  moral 
character.  So  marked  was  this  bias  that  he  has  ever  been  charged 
with  sacrificing  the  intellectual  side  in  his  zeal  for  the  moral.  The 
founder  of  the  first  preparatory  worked  sympathetically  in  the  same 
lines. 

Before  the  preparatories  existed  a  boy  of  the  better  classes  went 
directly  from  the  nursery  governess  to  the  large  public  school,  where 
he  was  lost  in  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  other  boys.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  transition  was  too  abrupt.  How 
fully  this  was  realized  is  shown  by  the  success  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  preparatories.  The  report  estimates  their  number  at  four  hundred, 
all  established  within  fifty  years. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  English  secondary  schools  is  the  great 
number  of  valuable  scholarships  which  they  offer  to  competition,  and 
which  are  naturally  sought  with. eagerness.  These  have  the  effect  of 
determining  the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  schools,  while  the  cer- 
tainty that  boys  trained  in  the  preparatories  stand  a  better  chance  to 
secure  the  coveted  prizes  increases  their  patronage.     Thus  the  scholar- 
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ships  are  a  mighty  force  welding  together  the  two  classes  of  schools. 
The  report  which  deals  with  these  preparatories  introduces  us,  there- 
fore, to  the  initial  stage  of  that  system  of  education  which  has  had  a 
great  part  in  shaping  the  representative  English  national  character; 
the  system  which  most  Englishmen  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of 
national  education ;  the  system  which  has  excited  of  late  immense  in- 
terest on  the  Continent,  and  which  Demolins  had  in  mind  when  he 
elaborated  the  answer  to  his  own  inquiry,  "  In  what  consists  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon?" 

The  report  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  by  experts,  each  dealing 
with  some  particular  phase  of  the  general  subject.  It  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  brief  notice  to  do  more  than  notice  a  few  particulars 
which  may  illustrate  the  scope  and  interest  of  the  whole  work. 

The  subject  of  the  "Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School"  is  treated 
by  Mr.  Cotterill,  who  has  filled  both  the  position  of  assistant  and  of 
head  master,  and  is  at  present  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Masters.  Of  these  imposing  principals  Mr.  Cotterill 
says:  "The  head  masters  of  preparatory  schools  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Most  of  them  have 
been  public  school  boys,  and  many  of  them  public  school  masters. 
They  are,  therefore,  as  a  body,  saturated  with  university  and  public 
school  spirit.  Most  of  them  have  graduated  in  honours,  and  not  a  few 
in  high  honours."  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  assistant  masters,  as 
he  states  further  on.  Hence,  we  have  the  significant  fact  that  English 
parents  of  the  favored  classes  desire  that  even  their  boys  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  be  under  the  virile  influence  of  men.  The  fact  is 
emphasized  by  the  statement  made  in  an  article  on  "  Preparatory 
Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals,"  that  "there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  dislike  on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  send  their  small  boys 
to  schools  kept  by  ladies."  These  two  articles  are  worthy  of  all 
attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  men  engaged 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  own  country,  which  bear  so  large  a  part 
in  shaping  our  national  character. 

The  curriculum  of  the  English  preparatory  school  is  treated  in  an 
incisive  manner  by  head  master  G.  Gidley  Robinson.  "  In  all  its 
main  features,"  he  says,  this  curriculum  "  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
entrance  scholarship  system  at  the  public  schools."  "  Briefly,  it  will 
be  found  that,  as  soon  as  a  boy  comes  to  school,  which  we  may  take 
to  be  at  nine  years  old,  he  begins  (if  he  has  not  already  begun)  to 
learn  Latin ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  lessons  in  French,  and  spends  a 
good  many  hours  a  week  over  English  (spelling,  dictation,  parts  of 
speech  and  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence).     That  is,  he  at  once 
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begins  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  three  language^.  Arithmetic,  English 
history,  geography,  religious  knowledge,  possibly  drawing  or  object 
lessons  complete  his  work  in  school.  As  soon  as  he  gets  through  the 
two  lowest  forms,  which  means  for  the  clever  boy  before  his  tenth 
birthday,  a  fourth  language  is  added — Greek.  This  involves  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  devoted  to  English, — always  the  first  subject  to  suffer 
if  time  is  required  for  anything  else.  Geometry  and  algebra  are  also 
begun,  arithmetic  being  cut  down  to  meet  the  need.  Now,  also,  a 
beginning  is  mude  with  Latin  verses.  At  the  age  of  twelve  (if  he  is 
to  get  a  scholarship  at  all)  a  boy  finds  himself  in  the  highest  form,  and 

devotes  an  increasing  number  of  hours  to  classics." 

.  •  •  .  •••  • 

'^For  the  last  two  years  of  his  preparatory  school  training,  therefore, 
the  lion*s  share  of  the  time-table  falls  to  Latin  and  Greek.  About 
twelve  hours  a  week,  together  with  five  sixths  of  the  evening  prepara- 
tion, may  be  taken  as  a  not  unusual  total  of  hours  allotted  to  these." 

^'  The  first  thing,"  adds  the  writer,  ^^  that  strikes  one  in  this  curric- 
ulum is  at  once  its  narrowness  and  the  large  number  of  subjects  it 
comprises.  It  is,  in  fact,  ^  the  grand  old  fortifying  classical  curricu- 
lum,' holding  its  ground  with  all  the  old  tenacity,  only  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  room  has  been  found  as  well  for  the 
subjects  now  everywhere  regarded  as  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
education  of  cultivated  people,  such  as  French,  mathematics,  history 
and  geography,  and  perhaps  also  for  those  which  are  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  valuable,  such  as  drawing.  New  subjects  have  been 
one  after  the  other  tacked  onto  the  old  classical  system,  as  Dr.  Welldon 
(late  head  master  of  Harrow  School)  has  said,  '  like  an  old  coat  let 
out  to  suit  a  growing  child.'  It  is  well  understood  that  the  masters 
of  the  preparatory  schools  are  powerless  to  modify  this  program,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  find  out  what  they  really  think  about  it.  The  head 
master  who  writes  the  article  says,  '  The  clever  boy  climbs  rapidly  up 
the  school  by  the  classical  ladder.' "  •  •  • 

''At  thirteen  and  one- half  he  will  show  a  precocious  facility  in 
finding  his  way  through  an  '  unseen,'  or  in  writing  a  piece  of  Latin 
prose ;  but  (unless  he  happens  to  come  from  an  unusually  cultivated 
home)  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  indeed  of  nearly 
everything  outside  the  classics,  will  be' very  small.  And  he  will  cer- 
tainly suffer  from  the  special  weakness  inherent  in  an  exclusively 
bookish  training;  viz.,  want  of  originality,  want  of  power  to  look  at 
things  with  his  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  eyes  of  his  '  authori- 
ties.' He  has  come  to  the  top,  as  the  clever  boy  always  does,  be  the 
curriculum  what  it  may,  and  he  is  certainly  in  a  sense  a  success ;  but 
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what  of  the  great  majority,  the  boys  of  moderate  or  less  than  average 
ability?  It  camiot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  for  them  the  present 
curriculum  is  a  most  serious  mistake."  And  this  is  substantially,  also, 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Head 
Masters,  in  a  conference  with  the  head  masters  of  the  public  or 
secondary  schools. 

These  citations  indicate  the  forceful  manner  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  burning  subject  of  programs.  The  evil  of  an  exclu- 
sively classical  training  (for  evil  it  is  in  his  opinion)  is  traced  directly 
up  to  the  university,  whose  influence  he  unflinchingly  scouts.  "No 
philosophy  of  education,"  he  says,  "  can  be  sound  which  is  built  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  university  opinion.  Indeed,  there  are  already 
sigpis  of  a  reaction  against  specialization ;  even  at  the  universities  men 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  idol  they  have  burnished 
so  long." 

.  In  addition  to  the  article  on  the  general  curriculum  from  which  the 
above  citations  have  been  made,  the  report  contains  several  articles  on 
the  teaching  of  individual  branches,  which,  without  questioning  the 
superior  educative  value  of  the  classics,  confirm  the  opinion  that  their 
excessive  and  exclusive  pursuit  is  injurious.  To  the  American  teacher 
probably  the  most  suggestive  of  these  articles  would  be  that  on  the 
teaching  of  natural  science.  Although  the  writer  praises  "  system- 
atic nature-study"  as  conducted  in  American  schools,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  there  still  remain  among  us  efforts  that  bear  also,  like 
the  English  experiments  which  he  describes,  a  resemblance  "  to  the 
^general  information'  column  of  the  modern  cheap  newspaper." 

The  article  on  the  "  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Prepara- 
tory and  Other  Secondary  Schools"  not  only  disposes  effectually  of 
the  negative  arguments  against  co-education,  but  adds  to. the  stock  of 
positive  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that 
there  is  a  slight  movement  toward  practical  experiments  in  this  policy 
even  in  the  conservative  circles  to  which  the  preparatory  schools 
pertain. 

On  the  whole  this  report  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  vital  problems  of  curriculum  and  methods,  while  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  certain  social  conditions  in  England  it  is  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  history  or  of  sociology. 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  reeeipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Bj 
Charles  E.  Bennett  and  George  Pk  Bristol,  Professors  in  Cornell  University.  No 
teacher  of  classics  should  fail  to  read  this  book.  It  is  suggestive  from  cover  to 
cover;  it  breathes  out  authoritative  conclusions;  At  stimulates  thought  and  must 
awaken  action  in  a  growing  teacher.  It  is  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  young 
teacher,  who  is  so  apt  to  follow  in  ways  he  himself  has  trod.  The  book  is  written 
with  courage  and  decision  derived  from  years  of  experience.  Not  the  least  cour- 
ageous is  the  discussion  of  the  '*  Roman"  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached,  that  it  is  a  '*  serious  mistake,"  and  should  be  abandoned.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  Text-Book  of  Psychology,  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Daniel  Putnam, 
LL.D.  The  one  impressive  thing  about  this  psychology  is,  that  it  has  no 
'*. teacher's"  attachment.  It  is  a  text-book  for  the  general  student  or  general 
reader,  pure  and  simple.  In  that  respect  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  it, 
reduced  to  some  three  hundred  pages,  are  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject, 
presented  in  simple  and  direct  language.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  moral 
nature,  and  the  evil  effects  of  hypnotism  are  clearly  indicated.  This  is  a  new 
departure  but  it  is  an  interesting  one.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Reading  :  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Mary  E.  Laing.  Heath's  Pedagogical 
Library,  of  which  this  book  is  No.  37,  contains  many  a  book  of  inspiration  and 
practical  worth ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  which  deals  with  the  key  to  all  school 
work, — intelligent  reading.  Reading  is  discussed  in  a  rational  manner;  material 
is  analyzed,  the  relation  to  other  studies  is  shown,  and  the  thought  of  getting 
the  central  idea  is  specially  emphasized.  Not  the  least  in  the  book  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reading  habit,  so  often  lost  to  view  amid  schoolroom  cares.  All  in 
all,  it  is  a  book  which  should  aid  any  teacher  to  work  and  greater  worth.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  75  cents. 

Every-Day  Birds.  Elementary  Studies.  By  Bradford  Torrey.  Among  all 
the  *'  Bird  "  books  flooding  the  market  to-day,  none  is  more  interesting  in  matter 
and  form  than  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Torrey's.  He  tells  the  story,  in  a  vivid 
way,  of  a  few  common  every-day  birds,  with  whom  we  have  had  a  long,  but  not 
intimate  acquaintance;  and  shows  how  we  travel  with  wide-open  eyes,  only  half 
seeing.  The  interest  is  awakened  and  maintained  by  a  delightfully  chatty  style. 
Not  the  least  feature  is  a  series  of  twelve  beautifully  colored  plates  from  Audo- 
bon.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Bird  Day;  How  to  Prbparb  for  It.  By  Charles  A.  Babcock,  A.M., 
LL.B.  Mr.  Babcock  is  widely  known  as  the  originator  of  Bird  Day,  which  has 
come  to  be  quite  extensively  observed  in  our  schools.  This  little  book  gives 
sensible  hints  as  to  how  to  make  it  of  most  value  to  the  pupils,  the  teachers  and 
the  birds  themselves.  The  book  would  have  been  greatly  improved  if  the  plates 
could  have  been  made  in  colors.  A  red-headed  woodpecker  or  a  bluebird  in 
black  and  white  wood-cuts  is  misleading. and  uninspiring.    The  text,  however. 
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is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  book  will  fill  a  useful  purpose.    Boston  r 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Companj.    Price,  50  cents. 

Nursing  Ethics  :  For  Hospital  and  Privatb  Use.  By  Isabel  Hamptoo 
Robb.  Manjr  people  who  have  employed  trained  nurses  (or  untrained)  will 
commend  the  purpose  of  the  book  here  noticed.  The  whole  subject  of  the  eti- 
quette of  nursing — ^the  relations  of  the  nurse  to  the  employer,  the  doctor,  the 
other  nurses  and  the  patient — is  set  forth.  Sensible  suggestions  are  made  in 
regard  to  her  position  and  duties,  as  well  as  manj  valuable  hints  as  to  methods 
of  self-culture.  Whoever  reads  this  book  will  have  a  higher  idea  of  the  calling 
as  such  and  be  better  prepared  to  be  useful  and  acceptable  in  all  its  varied  duties 
and  relations.    Cleveland :  J.  B.  Savage. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Number  7  in  the  Riverside  Art  Series.  The 
title  is  Greek  Sculpture.  It  is  bjr  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.  Price,  30  cents.  We  have  also  received  from  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany a  set  of  Primary  Picture  Cards.  Each  card  represents  a  noun  or  other 
word,  and  the  use  of  them  by  the  little  beginner  will  increase  his  vocabulary  and 
interest  him  in  his  school  work.  From  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  a  reprint  has  been  made  of  the  report  of  the 
department  of  Child-Study  and  Pedagogic  Investigation.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  document,  and  can  be  had  by  addressihg  the  Director,  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Smedley.  In  the  Riverside  Biographical  Series  late  issues  are  on  Thomas 
Jefferson,  by  H.  C.  Merwin,  and  Peter  Cooper,  by  R.  W.  Raymond.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents  each.  Our  Teeth  :  How  to  Take 
Care  OF  Them,  by  Victor  C.  Bell,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  is  an  excellent  little  volume 
setting  forth  instructions  which  might  well  be  introduced  into  the  schools  and 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Young  America  Publishing  Co.,  iii 
Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Book  Three  of  the  New  Education  Readers  presents  a  synthetic  and 
phonic  word-method  of  teaching  reading.  It  is  by  A.  J.  Demarest  and  Wm.  H. 
Van  Sickle.  It  i6  intended  for  the  work  of  the  second  year,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  obscure  vowels  and  the  more  important  initials  and  terminals. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Boy  General.  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Major-General  George  A. 
Custer,  as  told  by  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  This  is  a  good 
book  for  supplementary  reading.  It  is  interesting.  It  also  teaches  a  great  many 
fiicts  of  geography  and  history.  Best  of  all,  it  holds  up  a  high  ideal  of  character 
and  devotion  to  duty.  The  child  who  reads  it  will  love  his  country  better  and 
desire  to  become  a  good  and  useful  man.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  60  cents. 

The  New  Century  Primer  op  Hygiene,  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  Winter  Hall, 
and  Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  the  same  author  and  Win- 
field  S.  Hall.  These  are  excellent  little  books,  presenting  the  leading  fiu:ts  con- 
cerning the  human  body  in  a  form  suitable  for  beginners  and  for  fifth  and  sixth 
year  pupils.  They  are  attractively  illustrated.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.    Price,  30  and  40  cents  respectively. 

ImritoDucTORY  Lessons  iir  English  Literature.  By  I.  C.  McNeill  and 
S.  A.  Lynch.    This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  in  teaching  English. 
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The  selections  are  carefullj  made  with  reference  to  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  forms  of  expression.  Each  selection  is 
followed  bj  exercises  which  treat  of  its  themes,  plot  and  the  moral  suggested  bj 
it.  There  are  short  biographical  notes  on  each  of  the  authors.  New  York : 
The  American  Book  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Easy  Storiss.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Turner.  Herein  are  presented  some  simple 
stories  that  will  interest  little  readers.  Thejr  are  prettily  told,  and  there  is  a  pic- 
ture in  connection  with  each  one.  Thej  will  help  the  little  folks  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  love  good  literature.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  35  cents. 

Ths  Art  of  Translating  is  the  title  of  a  helpful  little  book  by  Herbert 
Cushing  Tolman,  Ph.D.  The  author  gives  some  very  important  hints  about 
reading  the  original,  the  choice  of  words,  order,  figures  of  speech,  etc.  Boston : 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Price,  70  cents. 

The  Transition  Period  of  California  from  a  Province  of  Mexico  in 
1846  TO  A  State  of  the  American  Union  in  1850.  By  Samuel  H.  Willey, 
D.D.  This  gives  some  interesting  historical  matter.  The  appearance  of  the 
book  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  subject-matter  had  not  been  so  much 
broken  up  into  paragraphs.  San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Hbraklbs,  the  Hero  of  Thebes  and  other  Heroes  of  the  Myth. 
By  Mary  £.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  These  are  immortal  stories,  full  of 
life  and  action.  The  child  always  delights  in  a  hero  who  by  bold  strokes  accom- 
plishes actual  results.  The  influence  of  such  a  life  is  healthful.  This  book  will 
find  ready  acceptance  among  teachers  of  primary  grades  who  are  looking  for 
something  stirring  and  instructive  in  the  way  of  supplemental  literature. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  60  cents. 

In  somewhat  the  same  line  as  the  above,  though  the  subjects  of  the  stories  are 
entirely  different,  is  the  Howell's  Story  Book,  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Mildred 
Howells.  The  boy  mind  and  nature  is  happily  ministered  to  In  this  little  vol- 
ume. It  is  pleasingly  illustrated  by  Mildred  Howells.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*8  Sons.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  pressure  on  our  space  is  so  great  that  we  can  only  enumerate  the  titles, 
authors  and  publishers  of  the  following  excellent  books :  In  Heath's  Home  and 
School  Classics  Series,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  (i)  The  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Parts  i  and  2,  by  Dinah  Maria  Muloch;  (2),  A  Book  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  Parts  i  and  2,  by  Charles  Welsh ;  Cs)  The  Crof^on  Boys,  Parts  i  and 
2,  by  Harriet  Martineau;  (4)  The  Winter's  Tale,  by  Sarah  Willard  Hiestand; 
(5)  Three  Fairy  Stories,  by  Jean  Ingelow;  (6)  Tales  from  Munchausen,  edited 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  (7)  The  Siege  of  Leyden,  from  J.  L.  Motley's  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic;  (8)  Crib  and  Fly,  a  tale  of  Two  Terriers,  edited  by  Charles 
F.  Dole;  (9)  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  by  Sarah  Willard  HiesUnd;  (10)  Waste 
Not,  Want  Not  and  other  Stories,  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  Jane  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  Lessons  for  Little  Readers,  by  E.  G.  Regal ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  announcements  of  School  and  College  Text-books  for 
1901 ;  Ginn  &  Co.  In  The  Riverside  Biographical  Series,  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  (i)  John  Marshall,  by  James  B.  Thayer;  (2)  Lewis  and 
Clark,  by  W.  R.  Lighton ;  (3)  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  Walter  Allen.    Seidel's 
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Leberecht,  by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Riverside  Art 
Series,  No.  8,  Titian,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  Story 
of  a  Donkey,  by  Charles  Welsh ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Strange  Peoples,  by  Fred* 
erick  Starr;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  French  Syntax  and  Composition,  by  Bouvet; 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Soil  und  Haben,  by  George  T.  Files;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
St.  Basil  on  Greek  Literature,  by  Edward  R.  Maloney;  American  Book  Com- 
pany. The  Common  Sense  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  by  George  Hall;  The 
Macmillan  Company.  How  To  Teach  Reading  and  Composition,  by  J.  J.  Burns, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  The  American  Book  Company.  Inkognito  Groller,  by  Max 
Lentz;  American  Book  Company.  The  Students'  Series,  A  New  Gradatim,  by 
M.  C.  Smart,  A.M. ;  Benjami/i  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Stories  for  Kinder- 
gartners  and  Kindchen,  by  Mary  E.  Bakewell;  Pittsburg  Printing  Co.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  A  Constructive  Form-Work  in  Elementary  Geometry,  by  Hailman ;  C.  C. 
^irchard  &  Co.  A  Laboratory  Manual  of  High  School  Botany,  by  F.  E.  Clem- 
ents, Ph.D.,  and  I.  S.  Cutter,  B.Sc. ;  The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Samuel  Garner,  Ph.D. ;  American  Book  Company. 
A  Grammatical  Index  to  the  Chandogya-Upanisad,  by  Charles  E.  Little;  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.  About  Dante,  by  Frances  F.  Sanborn;  The  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Moral  Culture  as  a  Science,  by  Theoda  Wilkins, 
M.D.,  and  Bertha  S.  Wilkins;  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Arithmetic  Primer,  by  Frank  H.  Hall ;  The  Lakeside  Press,  R.  R.  Donnelly 
&  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  A  Modern  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  L.  W. 
Smith  and  J.  E.  Thomas;  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Thb  QyiNCY  Word  List.  By  Frank  E.  Parlin,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Quincy,  Mass.  This  little  book  contains  over  six  thousand  of  the  com- 
monest English  words  carefully  graded  for  elementary  schools.  The  book  is  a 
growth  rather  than  a  made-to-order  volume.  The  author  prepared  the  list  for 
use  in  his  schools  ,and  gradually  perfected  it  as  experience  indicated  the  best  way 
to  do  so.  It  is  a  part  of  his  theory  that  such  a  list  should  make  not  only  a  good 
**  spelling  book,"  but  that  it  should  be  a  guide  to  word  study  as  well,  and  that 
the  pupil  should  so  fully  grasp  the  words  studied  as  to  be  able  immediately  to 
incorporate  them  into  his  working  vocabulary.  With  this  end  in  view,  and  with 
good  psychological  considerations  upon  his  side,  he  has  printed  the  words  entire, 
as  they  ordinarily  appear  upon  the  printed  page,  not  dividing  them  into  sylla- 
bles. Proper  names  are  included  in  the  list.  The  book  Is  the  work  of  a  schol- 
arly and  pedagogically  trained  mind,  and  will  meet  a  felt  want.  It  has  already 
met  with  a  large  success,  being  adopted  in  many  influential  schools.  New  York : 
The  Morse  Company.    Mailing  price,  24  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

Readers  of  Tk9  YouWt  Companion  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  worid  of  to^iay, 
which  are  summed  up  in  brief  paragraphs  suitable  for  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  and  yet  so 
clearly  and  carefully  stated  as  to  furnish  a  convenient  means  for  a  review  by  more  mature  minds, 

of  the  leading  events  of  current  history. Sarah  K.  Bolton  writes  Interestingly  in  the  Jane  D*- 

iintaior  at  the  character  and  charities  of  the  Baroness  De  Hirsch.    The  Baron  and  Baroness  have 

together  given  away  the  enormous  sum  of  $ioo,ooo/x»  in  charity. Maxwell  Gray,  the  author  of 

The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  contributes  a  complete  novel  entitled  "  Four.Leaved  Clover,** 

to  the  June  JVmr  Lippineoii  MagaMtnt, Bx.President  Cleveland  writes  on  **  The  Waste  of 

Public  Money*' in  the  Saturday  Evening  PoH  of  June  ist. **The  Opportunity  of  the  Small 

College  '*  is  considered  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  by  Herbert  W.  Homwell. **  How  to 

Preside  Over  a  Deliberative  Body  '*  is  interestingly  written  up  in  June  5«ce»M.— — The  carrent 
numbers  of  Tht  Centurx,  Scribntr*»t  Rtvi€V9  of  Reviews  and  MeClnr^*  MagoMine*  are  replete 
with  seasonable  articles. 


The 

Pan^flmerican  exposition 

AT     BVPFALO 

D)apl  to  DoDember  U901 

RAILROAD  TICKETS  ONE  WAY  OR  ROUND  TRIP. 

Also  a  Series  of  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURS,  includ- 
ing all  traveling  expenses,  with  a  CHOICE  OF  RETURN  ROUTES; 
either  direct,  via  the  Hudson  River,  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Gcoi^e,  Montreal  or  Quebec, 
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R«vlMd  a.nd  Enlargvd  Edition 

AfiHED'S  mSTOBY  FOB 
J  BEADY  BEFEBENCE«- 


V  UP-TO-DATE 

V  KEW  PLA1X8 

y    NEW  HAPS 


Six  ImpotU  TobuBBS 

No  other  work  bu  k>  fully  met  Ibe  cWms  oi  Iti  publlsbcra,  or  DMrlted  the  aporobitloD 
receired  Irom  the  mort  cultured  people  of  all  profemlona,  u  Leraed's  iOSTORY 
FOR  READY  REPB8ENCK. 
Tbli  votk  bae  been  Rubjected  ta  severe  ordeale,  ban  endunid  btcit  test,  and  Is  now 
juttly  r^;arded  u  the  greatest  historical  work  el  modem  times. 

It  U  not  history  br  one  ■■1"''"  onetime,  In  one  stirle,  ■od  from  One  point  of  view,  but 
hlatory  111  the  exact  language  of  the  best  historians.  It  opeoa  up  over  OfDoo  volumei  la 
mttiltf  qnotatloii  and  distinct  reference. 

A  system  Is  eiren  to  the  great  body  of  blstorr.  and  Its  Inter-Retallons  are  shown  as  In 
no  other  work.  Its  pages  also  represent  the  literature  ot  UaUwr,  wbUe  It*  plan  of  Ready- 
aod  Cross- Reference  Is  unique. 

" '-"-IT  bos  been  spent  Id  b  complete  rerlslon  of  the  work,  ei 


bringing  blatorv  down  to  the  new  century  by  the  addition  of  a  Blith  volume,  to  that  the  work  Fiim  IimiI 
now  embraces  not  only  all  that  Its  thousands  of  readers  have  hitherto  to  heartily  approdatwl.  •"T"  "••«» 
but  alM  the  lost  five  y«n  of  the  worU'e  eventful  bletory.  SoUdkn 

The  volumes  win  embraoemanr  new  mapsmadeeipns^  for  this  work,  namelvi  Asia 
and  the  Bast  Coast  of  China,  Alaaka^DitnUa,  Africa  and  the  Boer  Republlca,  Central  Amer-        Pialnwl 
lea,  alwi  our  new  posKsslon*  In  the  West  Indlesand  the  PadBo  Ocean.  ^  ' 

The  SpanlBh-Amerlcan Imbroglio,  the  Brltlah and r  "      --^--■— •-  '"-■— 

will  have  a  full  and  Impartial  treatment  from  offidsl  ai 


S«e  C.  A.  NICHOLS  CO..  Publishers 

SPRlHCrlBLD,        M ASS ACH VSETTS 


MPORTANT  Mi^^!'  B 


:iVIL  GOVERNMEr?! .  uy  J.  r.  flicwnoer,  a.m.. 

A  historical  and  analytic  study  of  civil  institutions,  as  developed  in  the 
States  and  in  the  United  States,  adapted  for  schools  and  coUegts.  The  trcat- 
lent  is  both  consecutive  and  comparative,  and  being  national  in  scope,  the 
ook  is  adapted  for  use  in  every  State  in  th*e  Union. 

Cloth,       374  pages.         PrUe,  $1.00, 

READING.    A  Manual  for  Teachers.    By  MARY  E.  UlNQ. 

This  book  aims  to  bring  together  in  concise  form  the  most  valuable  and 

uggestive  contributions  of  the  latest  educational  thought  to  the  teaching  of 

eading. 

Cloth*      173  pmges*       JieUM  price,  7S  eet%t3, 

i  SHORT  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  TBE  BIBIE-  By 

RICHARD  0.  MOULTON,  Ph.D. 

Emphasizes   the  content  of  the  Bible  from  the  literary  side  only,  vividly 

)resents  its  epics,  lyrics  and  dramas,  its  histories,  philosophies  and  rhetoric, 

md  is  written  in  a  style  readable  and  enjoyable  for  everybody. 

President  W.  F.  WARREN,  Boston  University,  says:    **The  most  illuminating 
ind  suggestive  introduction  to  Biblical  study  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge." 

Cloth.       389  page;       JRetaU  price,  9i,00, 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

[nvite  correspondence  from  all  teachers,  superintendents  and  school 
DflScers  who  are  contemplating  for  next  year  any  changes  in  text- 
books— or  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  texts. 

To  our  list,  already  extensive  and  varied  (comprising  many  of  the 
best  known  and  most  approved  of  the  newer  text-books),  we  are  adding 
this  year  some  fifty  important  new  texts  for  school  and  college  use 
which  will  be  ready  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.    . 

Our  Brief  Educational  Catalog  (new  edition  ready  June  lo,  1901) 
is  an  indispensable  vade  mecuni  for  all  who  would  know  the  exact 
titles  of  the  newest  and  best  text-books.  It  will  be  mailed  from 
either  of  our  offices  in  response  to  request.      Correspondence  invited. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Publi? 

New  York,  29-33  ^^^t  19th  Street 
Boston,  319-223  Columbus  Avenue  Chicago,  37S-388  W«u«oij  « 

Philadelphia,  1328  Arch  Street  Atlanta,  140  Whitehall  Stre 

San  Francisco,  319-325  Sansome  Street 


FRANK  WOOD,  PRINTER.   BOSTON. 
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